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PREFACE. 


In  this  volume  an  attempt  is  made  to  present  the 
leading  facts  and  truths  of  psychology,  or  the  science 
of  mind.  I  abide  by  the  old  conception  that  psycho- 
logy is  distinctly  marked  off  from  the  physical  oi 
natural  sciences  as  the  chief  of  the  moral  sciences, 
having  to  do  with  the  phenomena  of  the  inner  world, 
and  employing  its  own  method  or  instrument,  namely, 
introspection.  I  conceive,  further,  that  as  a  science 
of  mind  it  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  philoso- 
phical or  metaphysical  problems,  such  as  the  nature 
and  limits  of  knowledge^  and  the  nature  of  moral 
responsibility. 

At  the  same  time  I  hold  that  psychology,  while  a 
science  of  mind^  is  a  science  of  mind.  By  this  I  mean, 
first  of  all,  that  it  deals  with  events  or  processes  which 
agree  with  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world  in 
exhibiting  orderliness  or  uniformity  of  8uccession,and  so 
are  susceptible  of  being  brought  under  definite  laws ; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  has  in  its  own  instruments  and 
methods  of  research,  when  properly  understood,  an 
adequate  means  of  ascertaining  these  laws 
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This  conception  of  psychology  is  opposed,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  doctrine  that  the  inner  region  of 
mind  is  (in  part  at  least)  not  a  realm  of  natural 
events  having  a  fixed  order.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
stands  in  no  less  distinct  antagonism  to  the  view  of 
Oomte  and  his  followers  that  introspection  is  incapable 
of  being  employed  as  a  scientific  instrument,  and  that 
therefore  the  facts  of  mind  can  only  be  studied  as  a 
special  group  of  biological  phenomena. 

While  thus  following  the  traditional  lead  in  claim- 
ing for  psychology  a  place  apart  from  the  physical 
sciences,  as  the  fundamental  moral  science,  I  follow 
the  modem  tendency  to  supplement  the  properly 
psychological  study  of  mind  by  the  physiological  study 
of  its  nervous  conditions  and  concomitants.  Such 
investigation,  though  it  cannot  be  a  substitute  for 
the  direct  observation  of  mental  phenomena,  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  science  of  mind, 
more  particularly  in  its  simpler  departments  (theory  of 
sensation,  &c.). 

I  hold  with  Lewes  that  since  in  psychology  we  are 
specially  concerned  with  that  type  of  mental  develop- 
ment which  presents  itself  in  members  of  civilised 
communities,  we  must  give  prominence  to  the  educa- 
tive influence  of  that  elaborate  social  system,  involving 
the  structure  of  language,  traditional  forms  of  thought, 
&c.,  with  which  each  individual  comes  from  the  first 
into  intimate  contact. 

Though  conceiving  the  aim  of  psychology  to  be 
t^  study  the  processes  taking  place  in  the  individual 
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life,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  refer  to  that  wider  genetic 
conception  of  mind  which  regards  the  growth  of  the 
individual  mind  as  a  result  of  the  past  experience  of  the 
race,  not  only  working  indirectly  through  the  external 
products,  language,  traditional  knowledge,  customs, 
4c,  which  constitute  the  social  environment,  but  more 
directly  through  inherited  aptitudes  and  dispositions. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  manner  of  exposi- 
tion as  popular  in  character  as  is  compatible  with  a 
properly  scientific  treatment  of  the  most  intricate  of 
all  groups  of  phenomena.  To  this  end  I  have  dwelt 
at  some  length  on  what  may  be  called  the  embryology 
of  mind,  namely,  the  earlier  and  simpler  forms  of  the 
several  types  of  mental  process  in  child-life.  And  I 
have  further  added  to  the  general  theory  of  mind 
brief  references  to  the  more  familiar  individual  va- 
rietiea 

In  order  to  lighten  the  labour  for  the  general  reader, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  aid  those  who  aim  at  a  more 
advanced  study  of  the  subject,  I  have  relegated  a 
considerable  amount  of  matter  to  special  sections 
easily  distinguishable  by  their  type.  These  touch  on 
more  difficult  questions  of  psychological  analysis,  on 
physiological  points,  and  on  the  properly  philosophical 
problems  which  are^  related  to  the  special  psycho- 
logical subjects  discussed  in  the  text.  I  have  further 
tried  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  more  special  class  of 
students  by  giving  c(^ious  references  to  other  works. 

With  the  view  ot  aiding  the  beginner,  I  have  sup- 
plied a  number  of  definitions  of  the  less  familiar  and 
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technical  tenns  employed.  And  since  psychology,  in 
taking  up  the  language  of  common  life,  needs  to  deal 
this  of  ambiguity  and  render  it  precise,  I  have  sought 
to  assign  a  definite  meaning  to  many  familiar  words 
as  employed  in  this  work.  The  only  scientific  know- 
ledge presupposed  in  this  volume  is  an  elementary 
acquaintance  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  a  knowledge  which  can  now  be  easily 
obtained  from  such  a  work  as  Professor  Huxle/s  Ele- 
mentary Lessons  in  Physiology. 

Finally,  I  have  sought  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  the 
exposition  by  bringing  out  the  bearings  of  the  subject 
on  the  conduct  and  cultivation  of  the  mii^d.  With  this 
•object  I  have  ventured  to  encroach  here  and  there  on 
the  territory  of  logic,  aesthetics  and  ethics,  that  k  to 
.^say,  the  practical  sciences  which  aim  at  the  regulation 
'Of  the  mental  processes.  Further,  I  hkve  added 
.special  sections  in  a  separate  type  dealing  with  the 
bearing  of  the  science  on  Education. 

I  would  fain  think  that  these  practical  applications 
will  not  be  without  interest  to  all  classes  of  readers  ; 
f«ri6verybody  is  at  least  called  on  to  educate  his  own 
mind,  and  most  people  have  something  to  do  with 
educating  the  minds  of  others  as  welL  With  respect 
mom  especially  to  professional  teachers,  I  trust  that 
these  portions  of  my  volume  may  serve  to  establish 
the  proposition  that  mental  science  is  capable  of  sup- 
plying those  truths  which  are  needed  for  an  intelli- 
gent and  reflective  carrying  out  of  educational  work. 
I  nuiry  perhaps  assume  that  modem  paedagogics  has 


adopted  the  idea  that  education  is  concerned  not 
sunply  with  inetruction  or  communicating  knowledge 
but  with  the  training  of  faculty.  And  it  seems  a 
necessary  corollary  from  this  enlarged  view  of  educa- 
tion that  it  should  directly  connect  itself  with  the 
science  which  examines  into  the  faculties,  determines 
the  manner  and  the  conditions  of  their  working,  and 
lastly  traces  the  order  of  their  development. 

If  a  teacher  approaches  the  study  of  mental  science 
with  the  supposition  that  it  is  going  to  open  up  to 
him  a  short  and  easy  road  to  his  professional  goal,  he 
will  be  disappointed.  Such  an  expectation  would 
show  that  his  mind  had  not  clearly  seiised  the  relation 
between  science  and  art,  theoretic  and  practical 
science.  No  theory  of  the  processes  involved  in 
doing  things,  whether  curing  bodies,  educating  minds, 
or  anything  else,  can  be  built  up  wholly  out  of  the 
truths  of  science.  The  first  condition  of  such  a 
theory  is  a  mass  of  traditional  knowledge  gained  by 
experience  or  trial  and  observation.  This  "  empirical " 
knowledge  is  all  that  the  practitioner  (physician, 
teacher,  &c.)  has  in  the  early  stages  of  his  art.  And 
with  respect  to  the  practical  details  of  the  art  it  must 
always  continue  to  be  the  main  source  of  guidance. 
He  best  method  of  bandaging  a  limb,  and  the  best 
way  to  teach  Latin  are  largely  matters  to  be  deter- 
mined by  experience. 

The  function  of  scientific  truths  in  relation  to  art 
or  practice  is  briefly  to  give  us  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  nature  of  our  work  and  the  conditions  under 
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which  it  is  necessarily  carried  oil  Thus  mental 
science  enlarges  the  teacher's  notion  of  education  by 
showing  him  what  -a  complex  thing  a  human  mind  is, 
in  how  many  wajrs  it  may  grow,  how  many  influences 
must  combine  for  its  full  exercise,  and  how  variously 
detennined  is  its  growth  by  individual  nature.  It 
further  furnishes  him  with  wide  principles  or  maxims, 
which,  though  of  less  immediate  practical  value  than 
the  narrower  rules  gained  by  experience,  are  a  neces- 
sary supplement  to  these.  By  connecting  the  em- 
pirical rule  with  one  of  these  scientific  principles 
he  is  in  a  position  to  understand  it,  to  know  why 
it  succeeds  in  certain  cases  and  why  it  fails  in 
others. 

But  science  does  more  than  this.  It  helps  us  to 
correct  and  improve  our  empirical  rules.  Just  as 
there  is  a  rational  way  of  putting  on  a  bandage  which 
the  scientific  man  who  understands  the  process  of 
healing  will  (other  things  being  equal)  more  readily 
perceive  than  another,  so  there  is  a  scientific  way 
of  teaching  the  alphabet  or  arithmetic,  which  a 
trained  psychologist  is  in  a  better  way  to  detect  than 
another.  A  teacher  who  has  thoroughly  assimilated 
the  leading  truths  of  mental  science  may  be  aided  by 
these  to  some  extent  even  in  the  smallest  details  of 
school  management. 

While  contending  that  a  study  of  the  development 
of  the  human  mind  in  all  its  phases  is  of  some  value 
to  the  teacher,  I  do  not  mean  that  all  parts  of  psycho- 
logy are  of  equal  value.    Thus  I  am  prepared  to  hear 
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that  teachers  will  find  the  chapters  on  Sensation  and 
Perception  of  less  practical  interest  than  those  say  on 
Attention  or  Memory.  It  need  hardly  be  observed, 
perhaps,  that  in  using  a  work  designed  for  students 
generally  the  teacher  is  expected  either  to  exercise  a 
certain  degree  of  individual  judgment,  or  to  read  under 
the  guidance  of  a  teacher  of  the  subject. 

The  ample  references  to  the  works  of  other  authors 
made  in  the  course  of  the  volume  exonerate  me  from 
the  duty  of  formally  acknowledging  my  indebtedness 
to  my  predecessors.  My  one  agreeable  obligation 
is  to  tender  my  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Carveth  Read 
for  his  friendly  services  (rendered  under  great  press 
of  work)  in  reading  through  the  proofs  of  my  volume. 
To  him  I  owe  many  improvements,  both  in  the  matter 
and  in  the  manner  of  the  exposition* 

Hampstead,  February^  188i, 
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CHAPTER  L 

INTEODUCTOET. 

SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

i  Psychology  or  Mental  Science  is  our  general  know- 
ledge of  Mind  reduced  to  an  accurate  and  systematic 
form.  In  order  to  understand  this  definition  we 
must  look  for  a  moment  into  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Mind 

What  is  meant  by  Mind.  We  familiarly  talk  about 
minds.  All  men  have  minds,  and  many  of  the  lower 
Afiimftlfl  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  them. 
Human  minds  are,  however,  those  which  are  of  chief 
interest  here. 

We  distinguish  between  a  mind  as  a  unity,  or  a 
substance,  and  the  several  phenomena  or  states  of 
this  mind.  What  mind  is  in  itself  as  a  substance  is 
a  question  that  lies  outside  psychology,  and  belongs 
to  philosophy.  As  a  science  psychology  is  concerned 
only  with  the  phenomena  of  mind,  with  mental  states, 
psychical  facts,  or  whatever  else  we  choose  to  call 
them. 
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The  qnestion  as  to  the  tabetanoe  of  mind  is  a  phflosophical  or  meta- 
physical one,  and  the  solution  of  it  does  not  seem  necessaiy  to  psychology. 
It  can  be  left  over  till  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  studied.  It  may, 
however,  be  said  that  some  idea  of  mind  as  a  unity,  which  holds  together 
and  combines  the  several  states  which  we  call  psychical  phenomena,  is  a 
necessary  assumption  or  presupposition  in  psychology.  Popular  psycho- 
logy  clearly  implies  this  idea.  We  speak  of  the  mind  as  thinking, 
feeling,  and  so  on.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the  language  of  scientific 
psychology,  such  as  *  state  of  mind,'  *  mental  activity,'  and  so  on,  neces- 
sarily implies  this  idea.  Psychology  may  then  take  up  and  adopt  this 
idea  of  a  phenomenal  or  'empirical,'  as  distinguished  by  Kant  from  a 
noumenal  or  'intelligible'  mind,  self,  or  £ga  That  is  to  say,  we  may 
assume  the  existence  of  minds  in  some  sense  or  another,  leaving  it  to 
philosophy  to  explain  what  exactly  is  implied  in  this  assumption.  On 
the  neeid  of  some  such  assumption  see  Waitz,  LehHnuh  der  Psychologies 
i7ief.Yo\kmaxmyL^iHmchder  P$ychologiefil(^  Contrast  Wundt, P^- 
siologMie  Piychologie,  24m  Cap.,  {  1. 

How,  now,  shall  we  mark  off  these  psychical  fects 
from  other  phenomena?  We  cannot  define  such 
phenomena  by  resolving  them  into  something  sim- 
pler. They  have  nothing  in  common  beyond  the  fact 
of  being  mental  states.  Hence  we  can  only  use  some 
equivalent  phrase,  as  when  we  say  that  a  mental  pheno- 
menon is  a  part  of  our  conscious  life,  or  a  state  of  our 
consciousness.*  Or  again  we  may  enumerate  the  chief 
varieties  of  these  mental  phenomena  and  say  that 
mind  is  the  sum  of  our  processes  of  knowing,  our 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  our  voluntary 
doings.  Popularly,  mind  is  apt  to  be  identified  with 
knowing  or  intelligence.  A  man  of  mind  is  a  man 
of  intellect.  But  though  intelligence  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  part  of  mind  it  is  not  the  whole.     In 


^  This  IB  a  rough  popular  way  of  speaking:  The  qnestion  whether  there 
are  any  mental  phenomena  which  are  unconscious,  that  is,  which  do  not  enter 
into  our  conscious  life  or  experience,  is  a  subtle  and  mudi-disputed  point  in 
psychology. 


PHENOMENA  OF  MIND.  S 

mental  science  we  must  reckon  the  pain  of  a  bruise 
as  part  of  mind  Or  finally  we  may  set  mind  in 
antithesis  to  what  is  not  mind.  Mind  is  non-material, 
has  no  existence  in  space  as  material  bodies  have. 
We  cannot  touch  a  thought  or  a  feeling,  and  one 
feeling  does  not  lie  outside  of  another  in  space.  These 
phenomena  occur  in  time  only.  Mind  is  thus  the 
inner  smaller  world  (mikrokosm)  as  distinguished 
from  the  external  and  larger  world  (makrokosm). 

Mind  and  Body.  While  it  is  important  thus  to  set 
mind  in  strong  opposition  to  material  things,  we  must 
keep  in  view  the  close  connection  between  the  two. 
What  we  call  a  human  being  is  made  up  of  a  bodily 
organism  and  a  mind.  Our  personality  or  '  self'  is  a 
mind  connected  with  or  embodied  in  a  material  frame- 
work. More  particularly  all  mental  processes  or 
operations  are  connected  with  actions  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  most  abstract  thought  is  accompanied 
by  some  mode  of  activity  in  the  brain-centres.  Hence 
while  we  must  be  carefrd  not  to  confuse  the  mental 
and  the  material,  the  psychical  and  the  physical,  as 
though  they  were  of  the  same  kind  (homogeneous), 
we  cannot  exclude  the  latter  from  view  in  dealing 
with  miud.  We  must  always  think  of  mind  as  at- 
tended by,  and  in  some  inexplicable  way,  related  to, 
the  living  organism,  and  more  particularly  the  ner- 
vous system  and  its  actions. 

The  relation  of  Mind  to  Body  has  given  rise  to  mncH  disenasion  in 
philosophy.  The  two  are  plainly  connected  in  time.  All  Bdence  goes 
to  show  that  psychical  activity  is  nniformly  accompanied  by  physical 
(nerrons)  activity.  Again,  there  seems  to  be  an  interaction  between  the 
two.  In  certain  cases  nervous  changes  (e,g^  the  propagation  of  an  ex- 
citation from  the  eye  to  the  brain)  precede  and  appear  to  determine 
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mental  phenomena  (sensations  of  light).  On  the  other  hand  mental 
states,  e,g,y  volitions,  sometimes  precede  and  appear  partly  to  determine 
physical  processes  (muscular  actions).  But  the  questions  what  mind  and 
hody  are  in  themselves  as  substances,  how  they  come  to  be  united,  and 
whether  there  is  any  zeal  causal  interaction  between  them,  are  not  dis- 
cussed by  psychology. 

As  a  science  psychology  is  bound  to  accept  the  fact  oi  the  concomi- 
tance and  the  co-yariation  of  the  psychical  and  the  physicaL  Hence  it 
must  not  set  up  a  mind  endowed  with  its  activities  out  of  all  relation  to 
nervous  processes.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  not  identify  the  two  in  a 
materialistic  way,  vainly  trying  to  explain  psychical  processes  by  aid  of 
physical.  That  is  to  say  the  essentially  heterogeneous  character  of  the 
two  groups  of  phenomena  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  loose  psychological  thinking  abroad  just  now  under  the  guise  of 
'physiological'  psychology.  It  is  supposed  that  to  name  the  nervous 
accompaniments  or  conditions  of  a  mental  phenomenon  is  to  explain  it. 
But  this  is  not  so.  To  say  that  a  sensation  of  light  or  sound  is  preceded 
by  certain  nervous  actions  is  not  to  account  for  it  in  the  full  sense.  That 
the  mind  should  be  afifected  in  this  particular  way  by  this  kind  of  neiw 
Tous  stimulus  points  to  a  distinctly  mental  characteristic  which  admits 
of  no  further  explanation.  Similarly  the  perception  of  a  difference 
between  two  impressions,  for  instance  those  of  two  colours,  is  not  ex- 
plained by  saying  that  different  nervous  elements  or  processes  are 
involved.  The  perception  of  difference  at  all  is  something  distinctly 
mental,  not  to  be  explained  therefore  by  any  reference  to  nervous 
changes.  No  sound  psychology  is  possible  which  does  not  keep  in  view 
this  fundamental  di^arity  of  the  physical  and  the  psychical,  and  the 
consequent  limits  of  tiie  physiologiod  explanation  of  mental  facte. 

How  we  Observe  and  Study  Mind :  Subjective 
Method :  Introspection.  There  are  two  distinct  ways 
of  knowing  mind.  The  first  is  the  direct,  internal,  or 
subjective  way,*  By  this  method  we  direct  attention 
to  what  is  going  on  in  our  own  mind  at  the  time  ol 


1  On  the  relation  of  Mind  and  Body  considered  from  the  point  of  view  cf 
psychology  see  Waitz,  Lehrhueh  der  PeychoUgie,  §§  5,  6,  8;  Yolkmann,  Lehr- 
buck  der  Feychologie,  f  15. 

*  'Suhject'  means  the  mind  as  knowing  something;  or  as  affected  (plea* 
snrably  or  painfuUy)  by  a  thing.  '  Object '  is  that  which  Ib  known,  or  which 
affects  the  mind  in  a  certain  way.  The  honse  I  see,  the  flower  I  admire,  are 
objects  to  me,  the  sulgect  who  sees  and  admires. 
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its  occurrence,  or  afterwards.^  We  have  the  power 
of  turning  the  attention  inwards  on  the  phenomena 
of  mind.  Thus  I  can  attend  to  a  particular  feeling, 
say  admiration  for  a  beautiful  object,  in  order  to  see 
what  its  nature  is,  of  what  elementary  parts  it  con- 
sists, how  it  is  affected  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  and  so  on.  This  method  of  interna]  or  sub- 
jective observation  is  known  as  introspection  ('  looking 
within'). 

Objective  Method.  In  the  second  place  we  may 
study  mental  phenomena  not  only  in  our  own  indi- 
vidual mind  but  as  they  present  themselves  externally 
in  other  minds.  This  is  the  indirect,  external,  or  ob- 
jective way  of  studying  mental  phenomena.  Thus  we 
note  the  manifestations  of  others'  feelings  in  looks, 
gestores,  &c.  We  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  their 
thoughts  by  their  speech,  and  observe  their  inclina- 
tions and  motives  by  noting  their  actions. 
•  This  objective  observation  embraces  not  only  the 
mental  phenomena  of  the  individuals  who  are  per- 
sonally known  to  us,  old  and  young,  but  those  of 
others  of  whom  we  hear  or  read  in  biography,  &c. 
Also  it  includes  the  stiidy  of  minds  in  masses  or 
aggregates,  nS  they  present  themselves  in  national 
sentiments  and  actions,  and  in  the  events  of  history. 
It  includes  too  a  comparative  study  of  mind  by  ob- 
serving its  agreements  and  differences  among  different 
races,  and  even  among  different  grades  of  animal  life. 

>  Strictly  apeakiog^  wa  never  observe  a  mental  phenomenon  at  the  exact 
instant  of  its  occnrrence.  All  introspection  is  retrospection.  Bnt  we  distin- 
goish  broadly  between  studying  an  immediately  antecedent  mental  state^  and 
one  which  occurred  some  time  before.  (See  my  work  on  Ulusums,  Chap. 
VIH,  p.  190  n.) 
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The  study  of  the  simpler  phases  of  mind  in  the 
child,  in  backward  and  uncivilised  races,  and  in  the 
lower  animals,  is  especially  valuable  for  understanding 
the  growth  of  the  mature  or  fully-developed  human 
mind. 

Finally,  the  external  or  objective  method  includes 
the  study  of  mental  phenomena  in  connection  with 
bodily  and  more  particularly  nervous  processes.  All 
external  observation  of  mental  phenomena  takes  place 
by  noting  some  of  their  bodily  accompaniments  (move- 
ments of  expression,  vocal  actions,  and  so  on).  In 
addition  to  this,  psychology  seeks  to  study  the  con- 
nection between  different  modes  or  phases  of  mind 
and  special  kinds  of  nervous  activity.  The  nature  of 
these  enquiries  will  be  indicated  presently. 

Both  Methods  must  be  combined.  Scientific  know- 
ledge is  characterised  by  certainty,  exactness,  and 
generality.  We  must  observe  carefully  so  as  to  make 
sure  of  our  facts,  and  to  note  precisely  what  is  pre- 
sent And  we  must  go  on  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
particular  to  a  knowledge  of  the  general.  From  this 
rough  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  scientific  know- 
ledge we  may  easily  see  that  neither  the  internal  nor 
the  external  method  is  complete  withdut  the  other. 
To  begin  with :  since  we  only  directly  observe  what  is 
passing  in  our  own  individual  mind,  some  amount 
of  introspection  is  the  first  condition  of  all  certain  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  mental  states.  To  try  to  dis- 
cover mental  phenomena  and  their  laws  solely  by 
watching  the  external  signs  and  effects  of  others' 
thoughts,  feelings  and  volitions,  would  plainly  be 
absurd.      For  these  external  manifestations  are  in 
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themselves  as  empty  of  meaning  as  words  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  and  only  receive  their  meaning  by  a 
reference  to  what  we  ourselves  have  thought  and  felt. 
On  the  other  hand  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  con- 
tents of  our  individual  mind  would  never  give  us  a 
general  knowledge  of  mind.  In  order  to  eliminate 
the  effects  of  individuality  we  must  at  every  step 
compare  our  own  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling  with 
those  of  other  minds.  The  wider  the  area  included 
in  our  comparison,  the  sounder  are  our  generalisations 
likely  to  be. 

Each  of  these  wap  of  studying  mind  has  its  charac- 
teristic difficulties.  To  attend  closely  to  the  events 
of  our  mental  life  presupposes  a  certain  power  of 
^abstraction'.  It  requires  at  first  a  considerable 
effort  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  more  strik- 
ing events  of  the  external  world,  the  sights  and  sounds 
that  surround  us,  and  to  keep  it  fixed  on  the  com- 
paratively obscure  events  of  the  inner  world.  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  trained  psychologist,  the  work  is 
always  attended  with  a  peculiar  difficulty.  On  the 
oth^  hand  there  is  a  serious  danger  in  reading  the 
minds  of  others,  due  to  an  excess  of  the  propensity  to 
project  our  own  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling  into 
them.  This  danger  increases  with  the  remoteness 
of  the  mind  we  are  observing  from  our  own.  To 
apprehend,  for  example,  the  sentiments  and  convic- 
tions of  an  ancient  Roman,  of  a  Hindoo,  or  of  an 
uncivilised  African,  is  a  very  delicate  operation.  It 
implies  close  attention  to  the  differences  as  well  as 
the  similarities  of  external  manifestation,  also  an  effort 
of  imagination  by  which  though  starting  firom  some 
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remembered  experiences  of  our  own,  we  feel  our  way 
into  a  new  set  of  circumstances,  new  experiences,  and 
a  new  set  of  mental  hatita  If  children  could  ever 
pass  their  opinion  on  the  observations  made  on  their 
feelings  by  adults,  they  would  probably  declare  a 
large  part  of  these  observations  to  have  been  very 
wide  of  the  mark.^ 

General  Knowledge  of  Mind.  As  has  been  observed, 
science  consists  of  general  knowledge,  or  knowledge 
expressed  in  a  general  form.  Hence  mental  science 
seeks  to  generalise  our  knowledge  of  mind  In  the 
first  place  it  aims  at  grouping  all  the  phenomena  ob- 
served under  certain  heads.  That  is  to  say,  it  classi- 
fies the  endless  variety  of  mental  states  according  to 
their  resemblances.  In  so  doing  it  overlooks  the 
individual  differences  of  minds  and  fixes  attention  on 
their  common  features. 

In  the  second  place,  every  science  aims  not  only  at 
ordering  its  phenomena,  but  at  making  certain  asser- 
tions about  them.  There  are  general  truths  or  laws 
which  hold  good  of  numerous  varieties  of  phenomena. 
When  the  phenomena  are  occurrences  in  time,  these 
laws  have  to  do  with  the  relation  of  events  to  other 
events  preceding  or  succeeding  them.  That  is  to  say, 
they  formulate  the  relations  of  causal  dependence  of 
phenomena  on  other  phenomena.  Mental  Science 
seeks  to  arrive  at  such  truths  or  laws  of  mind.     That 


^  On  the  eiTOTB  incident  to  Introspection  and  the  interpretation  of  other 
mindfly  see  my  work  on  lUusums^  Chaps.  VIIL  and  IX.  One  of  the  adyan* 
tages  of  the  study  of  mental  phenomena  in  close  connection  with  nervoos 
processes  is  that  it  supplies  ns  with  exact  as  well  as  with  general  knowledge 
See  SentaHon  and  JnluUion,  loc  cit,  p.  88. 
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is  to  say,  it  attempts  to  determine  the  conditions*  on 
which  mental  phenomena  depend. 

Now  a  little  attention  to  the  subject  will  show  that 
mental  phenomena  are  related  in  the  way  of  depend- 
ence not  only  to  other  phenomena  immediately  pre- 
ceding, but  to  remotely  antecedent  phenomena.  For 
example,  the  quick  response  of  a  child  to  a  command 
depends  on  the  formation  of  a  habit,  which  process 
may  have  been  going  on  for  years.  Hence  the  con- 
sideration of  relations  of  dependence  leads  on  to  the 
view  of  mind  as  a  process  of  growth  or  development. 
The  most  important  laws  of  mind  are  laws  of  mental 
development. 

Mind  and  Nervous  Conditions.  These  laws  of 
mind  include  truths  with  respect  to  the  depend- 
ence of  mental  facts  on  nervous  conditions.  As 
aheady  pointed  out,  in  saying  that  mental  phenomena 
have  nervous  actions  as  their  conditions,  we  make  no 
assumption  respecting  the  ultimate  nature  of  mind 
and  body  or  of  their  conjunction.  All  that  is  meant 
is  that  the  phenomena  of  mental  life  are  somehow 
connected  with  the  activity  of  the  nervous  system  ; 
that  variations  in  the  latter  are  attended  with  varia- 
tions in  the  former ;  and  that  by  modifying  by  purely 
physical  agencies  the  state  of  the  nervous  system,  we 
can  indirectly  influence  the  mental  accompaniments.* 

*  A  eondition  is  any  circnmstance  neoessaiy  to  the  prodaction  of  a  pbeno- 
menoiL  All  the  conditions  of  a  phenomenon  taken  together  constitute  ita 
cause. 

'It  is  not  even  implied  that  the  nervous  actions  precede  the  mental  in 
tone.  This  is  no  doubt  true  in  certain  cases.  The  stimulation  of  a  sense- 
organ  and  the  propagation  of  the  nervous  actions  to  the  brain  centres  precede 
a  sensation.  But  do  the  changes  in  the  brain  precede  the  mental  phenomena 
which  accompnny  them  T  This  question  need  not  perhaps  much  concern  us, 
8 
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The  study  of  this  connection  of  mind  and  body  is  a 
valuable  preparation  for  a  systematic  study  of  psy- 
chical phenomena.  As  it  is  the  borderland  between 
physiology  and  psychology,  it  is  best  taken  up  at 
the  outset.  A  word  or  two  here  must  suffice  to 
indicate  the  range  and  value  of  this  *  physiological 
psychology*. 

Seat  of  Mental  Life.  We  aU  know  that  mental  life  is  somehow 
connected  with  nervous  action,  and  more  particularly  that  of  the  brain 
centres.  Science  asks  what  is  more  especially  the  'seat'  of  mental  life, 
what  parts  of  the  nervous  system  are  immediately  concerned  in  mental 
activity.  It  is  agreed  that  the  brain  is  the  '  organ  of  mind,'  but  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  certain  as  yet  what  the  extent  of  this  organ  is.  Does  the 
activity  of  all  parts  of  the  brain  directly  minister  to  conscious  l^e,  or 
only  that  of  certain  of  its  structures?  or  does  the  'organ  of  mind' 
include  other  centres  as  well  as  the  brain  centres  ?^ 

Localisation  of  Brain  Function.  Again,  it  is  important  to  assign 
the  special  parts  of  the  nervous  system  concerned  in  particular  kinds  of 
mental  phenomena.  To  some  extent  this  is  easy.  It  is  clear  that  sen- 
sations of  a  certain  kind,  as  those  of  sound,  involve  a  particular  peripheral 
sense-organ,  the  ear,  with  a  connecting  nerve,  the  auditory.  Similarly 
in  the  case  of  voluntary  movements,  we  may  trace  the  particular  muscles 
and  connecting  nerves.  But  when  we  try  to  find  out  what  special  struc- 
tures in  the  brain  are  connected  with  particular  modes  of  mental  activity^ 
science  can  only  help  us  a  little  way.  The  old  mapping-out  of  the  brain 
by  phrenologists  into  distinct  organs  corresponding  to  different  mental 
faculties  and  dispositions  has  been  discredited.  Experimental  physiology 
aided  by  comparative  anatomy  is  determining  to  some  extent  the  special 
functions  of  different  parts  of  the  brain,  but  the  certain  results  obtained 
as  yet  are  rather  meagre. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  there  are  two  opposed  views  of  the  correlation 

AS  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  cause  or  conditions  do  necessarily 
(precede  an  effect  in  time.  (See  J.  S.  Mill,  Logics  Book  IV.,  Oh.  V.,  §  6;  O. 
H.  Lewes,  Problems  of  life  and  Mind,  First  S^ies,  Vol.  IL,  Prob.  Y.,  Ch. 
II.,  p.  891.) 

^  On  the  connection  between  Mind  tnd  Brain  see  Prof.  Bain,  8en8e$  amd 
hUdkct,  Ch.  II. ;  also  Mind  and  Body,  Chape.  li  and  III. ;  Dr.  Bastian, 
The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind,  Part  IV. ;  Dr.  Maudaley,  TfKt  FhytioUtgy 
of  Mind,  Ch.  II.  For  the  view  that  the  seat  of  Mind  is  wider  than  the  Brain 
see  G.  H.  Lewes,  Physical  Basis  of  Mind  (Problems  of  life  and  Mind,  2nd 
Series),  especially  Prob.  II.,  Ch.  IV. ;  Prob.  IV.,  Ch.  IL 
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between  brain  activity  and  mind  activity.  Some  are  disposed  to  carry 
out  the  localising  tendency  so  fjEur  as  to  assert  that  each  of  the  ultimate 
microscopic  elements  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain  (ganglionic  cell) 
answers  to  a  distinct  psychical  element  (sensation,  &c).  Others  on  the 
contrary  look  on  the  brain  as  always  acting  as  a  whole,  or  at  least 
throughout  large  tracts,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  ^ 

Quantitatiye  Relations  of  Physical  and  Psychical  Phenomena. 
When  the  question  of  the  physical  seat  of  conscious  life  has  been  deter- 
mined, other  important  questions  arise.  These  concern  the  quantitative 
relations  of  nervous  action  and  mental  phenomena.  They  have  been 
investigated  of  late  in  the  case  of  the  simple  and  comparatively  acces- 
sible phenomena  of  sensation  by  experimental  methods  in  a  special 
branch  of  physiological  psychology  known  as  '  psycho-physics '.  Among 
these  problems  is  tiiat  of  the  limit,  threshold,  or  limin%l  intensity.  A 
certain  degree  of  stimulation  is  necessary  to  a  sense-impression :  this  is 
known  as  the  liminal  intensity.  It  may  be  found,  further,  that  a  certain 
exttnt  of  nervous  agitation  or  excitation  in  the  brain  is  necessary  to  a  men- 
tal phenomenon.  Again,  mental  phenomena  appear  to  imply  a  certain 
dumtion  of  the  centnd  nervous  process  concerned ;  and  this  duration  is 
in  some  cases  susceptible  of  exact  measurement  It  is  probable  that 
there  are  many  changes  in  the  brain  which  are  too  rapid  to  produce  any 
psychical  change.  Such  changes  have  been  described  under  the  name 
*  unconscious  cerebration'.  Finally,  this  line  of  inquiry  deals  with  varia- 
tions in  the  quantity  of  nervous  action  and  of  mental  phenomena,  and  the 
relation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  These  investigations  carried  out  in  the 
region  of  sensation  have,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  led  to  the  most 
important  result  of  psycho-physical  research,  what  is  known  as  Fechner's 
Law. 

Psychical  Effects  of  yarying  condition  of  Nerve  Organ.  Ano- 
ther group  of  inquiries  closely  connected  with  psycho-physical  inves- 
tigations has  to  do  with  the  psychical  concomitants  of  changes  in  the 
condition  of  an  organ,  whether  induced  by  general  depression  or  exalta- 

*The  attempt  to  localise  the  several  brain  fimctions  has  been  carried  on 
by  the  aid  of  comparative  anatomy— observing  the  difierences  of  brain-stractnre 
coexisting  with  differences  of  mental  faculty  in  races  and  species  of  animals ; 
by  pathological  observation— noting  the  effects  of  lesions  in  different  parts  of 
the  bndn ;  and  by  experimental  research  specially  aimed  at  elucidating  the 
point— electric  stimulation  of  definite  regions  of  the  brain,  &e.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  localudng  the  functions  of  the  brain,  see  Dr.  Ferrier,  The  Funetioni  of 
the  Brain,;  (f.  Prof.  Groom  Bobertson,  Mind,  Vol.  VII.,  1882,  p.  299.  On 
the  theory  of  separate  cell-activity,  see  Profl  Bain,  Mind  and  Body,  Chap. 
IIL,  also  Chap.  V.,  p.  106  seq. ;  and  G.  H.  Lewes,  Physical  Basis  of  Mind^ 
Prob.  IL,  Ch.  VII.  The  German  reader  will  do  well  in  addition  to  consult 
Prot  Woadt^  PhysiologiBcU  Psyekdlogic^  2nd  Ed.,  L«  1«  Abschnitt,  5«  Cap., 
§6. 
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tion  of  the  ncr^ons  energy,  or  by  some  local  disturbance  (change  in 
blood-supply,  temporary  fatigue,  &c.).  The  way  in  which  the  effect  of  a 
light-stimulus  varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the  visual  organ 
forms  an  important  matter  of  study.  ^ 

The  determination  of  the  way  in  which  the  condi- 
tion of  an  organ  thus  modifies  the  mental  phenomenon 
connected  with  it  is  perhaps  that  department  of  phy- 
siological inquiry  which  has  the  greatest  practical 
utility.  It  is  all-important  to  the  teacher  to  know 
how  the  varying  state  of  the  brain  affects  mental 
efficiency.  Now  owing  to  the  present  imperfect  state 
of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  particular  portions  of 
the  brain  concerned  in  particular  modes  of  mental 
activity,  we  are  not  able  to  determine  the  relation 
between  the  two  with  scientific  precision.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  certain  generalisations  respecting 
the  variations  of  mental  activity  that  accompany 
variations  in  the  condition  of  the  brain  as  a  whole, 
which  it  may  be  useful  to  indicate  here. 

Brain  Efficiency  and  Mind  Efficiency.  It  is  abund- 
antly proved  alike  by  everyday  observation  and  by 
scientific  experiment  that  the  amount  of  mental  ac- 
tivity possible  at  any  time  is  limited  by  the  quantity 
of  disposable  energy  in  the  brain.  The  more  vigorous 
the  brain  at  any  time,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
mental  expenditure  possible.  This  applies  not  merely 
to  intellectual  work,  but  also  to  feeling  and  action. 
A  healthy  and  vigorous  brain  is  the  condition  of 
numerous  and  vivid  feelings,  and  of  energetic  actions. 


1  Some  aspects  of  this  relation  are  dealt  with,  along  with  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  correlation  of  physical  and  psychical  changes,  hy  H.  Spencer, 
Principles  of  Psychology ,  VoL  I.,  Ft  L,  Chap.  VI.  (jSsthO'physiology), 
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On  what  Efficiency  of  Brain  Centres  depends.  The 
state  of  the  brain,  its  degree  of  readiness  for  wo^k, 
fluctuates  with  the  degree  of  disposable  energy  of 
the  nervous  system  as  a  whole.  This  is  affected  by 
regular  or  periodic  causes,  the  changes  incident  to  the 
natural  alternating  rhythm  of  waking  and  sleeping. 
It  is  also  affected  by  irregular  circumstances,  such  as 
changes  of  bodily  health,  and  the  exhaustion  due  to 
great  mental  agitation. 

In  the  second  place,  the  condition  of  the  brain,  like 
that  of  all  other  organs,  is  affected  by  the  extent 
to  which  the  particular  structures  have  recently  been 
exercised.  After  long  and  severe  brain- work  of  any 
kind,  the  organ  becomes  fatigued  and  incapable  of 
further  work  On  the  other  hand,  a  prolonged  rest, 
as  during  a  summer  holiday,  leaves  the  organ  with 
the  maximum  degree  of  disposable  energy. 

So  far  as  we  are  sure  of  the  existence  of  special 
centres  we  may  apply  the  same  considerations  to 
these.  The  condition  of  any  given  centre,  say  that 
of  vision,  will  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  work 
recently  done.  One  part  of  the  brain  may  in  this  way 
be  much  more  vigorous  than  another.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  several  parts  of 
the  brain  stand  in  the  closest  organic  connection  one 
with  another,  and  that  great  exhaustion  of  any  one 
part  will  affect  the  degree  of  efficiency  of  the  other 
parts.  It  follows,  too,  that  since  (as  we  shall  see 
more  fully  by  and  by)  all  kinds  of  mental  work  in- 
volve attention,  the  centres  especially  concerned  in 
this  activity  will  become  fatigued  in  every  case  as  the 
direct  consequence  of  mental  strain  or  effort. 
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Need  of  Brain  Rest.  It  follows  from  these  truths 
that  in  order  to  maintain  brain  efficiency  we  must 
supply  the  necessary  conditions  of  repose  and  alter- 
nation of  activity.  After  a  certain  amount  of  work 
the  brain  should  be  allowed  to  repose  as  a  whole. 
An  approximate  condition  of  repose  is  reached  by 
play,  which  by  calling  forth  the  muscles  into  easy  and 
familiar  modes  of  activity  relieves  the  higher  centres 
of  attention  and  thought. 

Within  these  limits  of  extreme  and  general  fatigue 
of  the  brain,  efficiency  can  only  be  secured  by  varying 
the  kind  of  work  so  as  not  to  tax  any  one  region  of 
the  brain  overmuch.  A  change  from  manual  to  vocal 
exercise  in  the  Kinder-garten  may  be  taken  as  an 
illustration  of  this  rule. 

Relation  of  Psychology  to  other  Sciences.  Psycho- 
logy is  a  positive  science  dealing  with  a  certain  class 
of  phenomena,  and  to  this  extent  is  on  a  level, 
or  co-ordinate,  with  the  special  physical  sciences,  as 
chemistry,  botany,  and  so  on.  Not  only  so,  owing  to 
the  connection  between  nervous  and  mental  processes, 
psychology  enters,  as  we  have  seen,  into  a  peculiar 
relation  with  physiology.  On  the  other  hand,  psy- 
chology is  above,  and  complementary  to,  the  special 
sciences.  For  in  considering  mind,  it  views  knowing 
as  a  mental  phenomenon,  as  an  operation  or  process 
in  our  mental  life.  Thus  all  knowing,  whether  of 
chemistry,  botany,  or  physiology,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  activity  of  some  mind  or  knowing  subject,  is  a 
part  of  the  subject-matter  of  psychology.  In  other 
words,  mental  science  considers  what  goes  on  in  the 
mind  when  we  know.     On  the  other  hand,  it  does 
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not  enquire  into  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  know- 
ing. It  simply  views  the  process  of  knowing  on 
its  subjective  side,  and  leaves  the  consideration  of 
knowledge  on  its  objective  side,  as  true  or  valid,  to 
Philosophy  or  Theory  of  Knowledge  which  includes 
Logic. 

Psychology  and  Practical  Science.  Psychology  is 
a  theoretic,  as  distinguished  from  a  practical  science. 
A  theoretic  science  concerns  itself  about  things  as 
they  are,  how  they  happen  or  come  to  pass.  A 
practical  science  concerns  itself  with  things  as  they 
ought  to  be,  or  as  we  wish  them  to  be.  Practical 
science,  though  thus  contrasted  with  theoretic,  is 
really  very  closely  connected  with  it  In  order  to 
gain  our  end,  we  must  have  a  certain  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  agencies  we  employ.  Thus  a  sculptor 
must  know  something  about  the  properties  of  clay 
and  marble,  a  physician  something  about  the  functions 
of  the  body,  and  so  on. 

Viewed  in  this  way,  psychology  forms  the  basis  of  a 
nlmiber  of  practical  sciences.  All  the  practical  sciences, 
indeed,  which  aim  at  guiding  or  influencing  our 
thoughts,  feelings,  or  actions,  have  their  footing  in 
psychology.  Thus  the  principles  of  oratory,  of  legis- 
lation, and  so  on,  are  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
properties  and  laws  of  the  human  mind.  These  rela- 
tions may  be  roughly  set  forth  as  follows : — 

(A.)  Psychology  as  a  whole  supplies  the  basis  of 
Education,  or  the  Practical  Science  which 
aims  at  cultivating  the  mind  on  the  side  of 
Knowing,  Feeling,  and  Willing  alike. 
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(B.)  In  its  special  branches,  psychology  supplies  a 
basis  to  the  following  practical  sciences : — 

Psychology  of  Knowing — Logic,  or  the  regulation  of 
reasoning  processes ;  together  with  the  allied 
arts,  rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  persuasion,  and 
that  of  forming  opinion.^ 

Psychology  of  Feeling — ^^Esthetics,  or  the  regulation 
of  feeling  according  to  certain  rules  or  prin- 
ciples, to  wit,  the  admirable,  or  beautiful. 

Psychology  of  Willing — ^Ethics,  or  the  determination 
of  the  ends  of  action  and  the  regulation  of 
conduct  by  principles  of  right  and  wrong ;  to- 
gether with  the  allied  arts  of  politics  and 
legislation. 

We  see  at  once  from  this  rough  scheme  the  peculiarly  close  con- 
nection between  Psychology  and  Education.  This  is  the  only 
practical  science  which  is  engaged  in  guiding  or  controlling  tho 
whole  of  mind.  The  educator  of  the  young  may  be  said  to  unite 
in  himself  the  functions  of  logician,  art  critic,  moralist  and  l^s- 
lator.  He  has  to  direct  thought,  to  cultivate  feeling,  and  to  control 
action. 

We  may  still  further  see  the  closeness  of  this  connection  by 
glancing  at  the  dependence  of  Education  on  other  sciences.  As  a 
practical  science  which  aims  at  an  end,  Education  must  lean  on 
Ethics,  which  seeks  to  determine  the  true  ends  of  all  action,  the 
ultimate  nature  of  what  we  call  good  and  desirable.  But  this 
implies  a  limited  connection  only.  When  once  the  end  is  settled, 
Education  asks  no  moro  aid  from  Ethics.  Again,  as  a  practical 
science  greatly  concerned  with  the  training  of  the  thinking  or 
reasoning  powers,  Education  derives  considerable  aid  from  Lpgia 
This  study  by  supplying  rules  for  dear  thinking  and  sound  rea- 

^  That  is  80  far  as  the  process  is  a  strictly  intellectaal  one.  So  far,  how- 
ever, as  it  involyes  appeals  to  feeling  it  falls  under  the  next  head. 
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soning^  and  by  pointing  out  (to  some  extent)  the  best  methods  of 
expounding  knowledge,  is  a  matter  of  gieat  practical  value  to  the 
teacher.  The  relation  of  Education  to  Psychology  is,  however,  a 
closer  and  a  more  pervading  relation.  Being  a  theoretic  as  distin- 
guished from  a  practical  science,  it  does  not^  it  is  true,  give  rules 
for  regulating  mind.  But  it  gives  us  an  account  of  mind  as  a 
whole,  the  way  in  which  it  operates,  the  laws  of  succession  and 
dependence  which  govern  mental  phenomuna,  and  lastly  a  theory 
of  mental  growth  or  development  And  since  Education  in  all  its 
branches  is  engaged  in  producing  some  mental  result  (e,g.y  accurate 
knowledge,  good  feeling),  it  needs  continually  to  revert  to  psy- 
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For  a  fhller  account  of  the  scope  and  method  of  psychology,  see  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  YoL  I.,  Lects.  YllL,  IX. ;  H.  Spencer, 
Principles  of  Psychology,  VoL  I.,  Pt  I.,  Chap  VII. ;  G.  H.  Lewes,  Study  of 
Psffchology  (Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  8rd  Series,  Prob.  I.),  especially  Chap- 
ters IV.,  v.,  VI.,  and  VIU.  The  German  reader  will  do  well  to  consult 
Waitz,  Lehrhwh  dor  Psyeholoffie  (Einleitung) ;  Volkmann,  Lehrbuch  dor  Psy- 
ehdoffie  (Einleitang) ;  and  especially  Brentano,  Psychologic,  1*  Buch.  Some 
valuable  remarks  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  an  article  by  G.  Croom 
Robertson,  Psychology  and  Philosophy,  in  Mind,  Jan.,  1888 ;  and  in  an  article 
by  James  Ward,  Psychological  Principles,  in  Mind,  April,  1888.  On  the 
relation  of  Education  to  Psychology,  see  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  Book  VI.,  Chap, 
v.,  Ethology ;  Prof  Bain,  Sducation  as  a  Science,  Chap.  I. ;  Th.  Waitz,  Allge^ 
meine  Pddagogik  (Einleitung,  §  L).  Some  good  suggestions  on  the  method  of 
a  science  of  education  may  be  found  in  J.  S.  Mill's  Logic,  Book  VI.,  Chap. 
IV. 

^  I  have  not  touched  on  physical  education  here.  This  plainly  rests  on 
physiology,  just  as  mental  education  reposes  on  psychology* 


CHAPTER  IL 

MENTAL  OPERATIONS  AND  THEIR  CONDITIONa 

Mental  Phenomena  and  Operations.  Mental  Science 
consists,  as  we  have  seen,  of  a  body  of  statements, 
truths,  or  laws  with  respect  to  mental  phenomena. 
The  aim  of  the  Science  is  to  establish  as  many  general 
statements  or  propositions  about  mind  as  possible. 
In  order  to  this  we  have  first  to  ascertain  what  our 
phenomena  are,  and  to  arrange  them  in  general  groups 
or  classes,  based  on  fundamental  points  of  likeness. 

Mental  phenomena  are  known  by  difterent  names. 
They  are  commonly  called  states  of  mind,  or  states  of 
consciousness.  Again,  since  they  are  phenomena  in 
time,  having  a  certain  duration  and  a  succession  oi 
parts,  they  are  just  as  often  spoken  of  as  mental  pro- 
cesses or  operations.  It  is  to  be  added,  however,  that 
we  sometimes  distinguish  between  a  mental  process 
or  operation  and  its  result  or  product.  Thus,  as  we 
shall  see,  we  distinguish  between  a  process  of  percep- 
tion, and  its  result,  a  percept.^ 

» The  importance  of  the  diatiiiction  between  process  and  result  wUl  appear 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  conditions  of  mental  phenomena.  The  term 
operation,  as  employed  in  the  older  psychology,  is  the  correlative  of  the 
term  faculty,  or  power,  to  be  spoken  of  presently.  (See  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
Ltduna  an  Metaphysics,  I.,  Lect  X.,  p.  179.)  The  difficulty  ot  describing 
all  mental  phenomena  by  one  word  has  given  rise  to  the  invention  of  now 
names,  as  'mentation'  and  'peychoeia'. 
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Analysis  of  Mental  Operations.  At  any  one  moment 
our  mind  presents  a  complex  mass  of  mental  pheno- 
mena or  an  intricate  chain  of  mental  operations.  For 
example,  when  a  person  is  sitting  under  a  tree  on  a 
summer  day,  his  mind  is  receiving  numerous  mipres- 
sions  of  sight,  soimd,  touch,  &c.,  which  affect  him 
agreeably  or  otherwise ;  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  it 
IB  carrying  on  a  train  of  imagery,  recalling  a  sequence 
of  past  events,  or  fancying  some  bright  future.  At 
any  one  moment  the  mind  is  a  sort  of  tangle  of  psy- 
chical states  or  threads  of  psychical  processes.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  psychologist  to  unravel  this  tangle 
and  to  take  apart  the  threads.  This,  is  called  analysis 
(splitting  up,  taking  apart).  ^  By  so  doing  he  resolves 
a  complex  mental  state  into  its  simple  elements,  a 
complex  operation  into  its  constituent  parts.  Thus 
in  the  case  supposed  the  introspective  observer  might 
distinguish  between  the  pleasurable  sensations  of  light, 
sound,  &C.,  and  the  train  of  images  passing  through 
his  mind.^ 

Classification  of  Mental  Operations.  In  thus  break- 
ing up  or  analysing  a  complex  mental  state,  the  ob- 
server is  at  the  same  time  classing  its  parts  with  those 

*  On  tLe  nature  of  paychological  analysis,  see  Sir  W.  Hanulton,  Lectures 
on  Metapfiynes^  VoL  II.,  Lect  XXL,  pp.  21,  22. 

»  This  analysis  implies  a  twofold  mental  separation— tiz.,  that  of  coexistent 
or  contemporaneons  elements,  and  of  successive  elements.  In  order  that  there 
should  be  any  such  ideal  separation  there  must  be  some  difference  between  the 
parts.  But  we  are  not  always  able  to  analyse  a  complex  mental  state  into  its 
parts.  Psychical  elements  sometimes  coalesce  in  an  indistinguishable  mass. 
This  is  seen  in  the  case  of  apparently  simple  sensations.  (See  my  work  on 
lUurimSy  pp.  52,  68;  cf,  Senaatim  and  IrUtdtion,  Chap.  III.,  p.  67,  &c) 
This  temporal  division  of  psychical  processes  into  successive  parts  is  limited 
by  the  fact  that  a  certain  minimum  duration  is  necessary  for  a  distiuct 
mental  state. 
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of  other  complex  states.  Thus  in  distinguishing  cer- 
tain sensations  from  images  he  is  referring  to  a  class, 
sensations,  and  a  class,  images.  In  other  words,  he 
is  making  the  beginning  of  a  classification  of  mental 
operations. 

Common  popular  thought  has  long  since  drawn 
certain  distinctions  among  mental  phenomena.  Thus 
in  our  everyday  language  we  describe  particular  sorts 
of  mental  operations  as  perceptions,  judgments,  and 
so  on.  All  science  is  nothing  but  common  knowledge 
made  more  precise  and  systematic.  Hence  mental 
science  naturally  sets  out  with  the  rough  classifications 
adopted  by  popular  psychology. 

If  we  examine  these  everyday  distinctions  we  find 
that  there  are  three  fairly  clear  divisions  which  do 
not  seem  to  have  anything  in  common  beyond  being 
classes  of  mental  phenomena.  Thus  we  ordinarily 
describe  such  facts  as  perceiving,  remembering,  and 
reasoning  as  intellectual  operations.  So  again  we 
bring  sorrow,  joy,  love,  anger,  and  so  on,  under  the 
general  description  oi  feeling  or  emotion.  And  finally, 
we  gather  up  operations  like  purposing,  deliberating, 
doing  things,  under  the  head  of  will.  We  broadly 
mark  off  these  three  sides  of  mind,  and  talk  of  men 
as  exhibiting  now  one  and  now  another  aspect. 

Feelingi  Knowing,  and  Willing.  Mental  Science 
adopts  this  threefold  division,  (l)  Under  Feeling  we 
include  aU  pleasurable  and  painful  conditions  of  mind. 
These  may  be  very  simple  feelings,  such  as  the  so- 
called  bodily  distress  of  hunger,  or  the  pleasure  of  the 
palate.  Or  they  may  be  of  a  more  complex  nature, 
such  as  love,  or  remorse      (2)  Knowing^  again,  in- 
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eludes  all  operations  which  are  directly  involved  in 
knowing,  as,  for  example,  observing  what  is  present 
to  the  senses,  recalling  the  past,  and  reasoning. 
(3)  Finally,  Willing  or  Acting  covers  all  active 
mental  operations,  all  our  doings,  such  as  walking, 
speaking,  attending  to  things,  together  with  eflForts 
to  do  things,  active  impulses  and  resolutions.  The 
perfect  type  of  action  is  doing  something  for  an 
end  or  purpose.  This  is  what  we  ordinarily  mean 
by  doing  a  thing  with  will,  or  voluntary  action. 
The  term  Willing  may  be  conveniently  extended  so 
as  to  cover  all  the  phenomena  of  the  third  head. 
When,  however,  we  so  employ  it  we  must  be  careful 
to  understand  that  we  are  including  not  only  volun- 
tary actions  and  volitions,  in  the  full  sense  of  these 
words,  but  also  other  and  simpler  modes  of  action, 
such  as  random  or  purposeless  movements. 

Opposition  between  Knowing,  Feeling,  and  Willing. 
These  three  kinds  of  mental  state  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  general  clearly  marked  oflf  one  from  another. 
A  child  in  a  state  of  strong  emotional  excitement 
contrasts  with  a  child  calmly  thinking  about  some- 
thing, or  another  child  exerting  his  active  powers  in 
doing  something.  K  we  take  any  one  of  these  aspects 
of  mind  in  a  well-marked  form,  we  see  that  it  is 
opposed  to  the  other  aspects.  Thus  strong  feeling  is 
opposed  to  and  precludes  at  the  time  calm  thinking 
(recollecting,  reasoning),  as  well  as  regulated  action 
(will).  Similarly  tht  intellectual  state  of  remembering 
or  reasoning  is  opposed  tc  feeling  and  to  doing.  The 
mind  cannot  exhibit  each  kind  of  phenomenon  in  a 
marked  degree  at  the  same  time. 
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This  opposition  may  be  seen  in  another  way.  If 
we  compare  not  diflFerent  states  of  the  same  mind,  but 
different  minds  as  a  whole,  we  often  find  now  one  kind 
of  mental  state  or  operation,  now  another  in  the  as- 
cendant. Minds  marked  by  much  feeling  (sensitive, 
emotional  natures)  commonly  manifest  less  of  the 
intellectual  and  volitional  aspects  or  properties.  Simi- 
larly, minds  of  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  capability 
(inquiring  or  inquisitive  minds),  or  of  much  active 
endowment  (active  minds)  are  as  a  rule  relatively 
weak  in  the  other  kinds  of  endowment. 
^  Connection  between  Knowing,  Feeling,  and  Willing. 
Yet  while  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing  are  thus 
broadly  marked  off  from,  and  even  opposed  to,  one 
another,  they  are  in  a  way  closely  connected.  A 
mind  is  not  a  material  object  which  can  be  separated 
into  distinct  parts,  but  an  organic  unity  made  up  of 
parts  standing  in  the  closest  relation  of  interdepend- 
ence. Or  to  put  it  another  way,  feeling,  knowing, 
and  willing  are  properties  of  mind,  and  cannot  exist 
in  perfect  isolation  from  one  another  any  more  than 
the  colour,  form,  and  so  on,  of  a  plant.  If  we  closely 
examine  any  case  of  feeling  we  find  some  intellectual 
and  volitional  accompaniments.  Thus  when  we  ex- 
perience a  bodily  pain  (feeling),  we  instantly  localise 
the  pain  or  recognise  its  seat  (knowledge),  and  endea- 
vour to  alleviate  it  (volition).  Most  of  our  feelings, 
as  we  shall  see,  are  wrapped  up  with  or  embodied  in 
intellectual  states  (perceiving,  remembering,  &c.). 
Again,  intellectual  operations,  observing,  thinking, 
&c.,  are  commonly  accompanied  by  some  shade  of 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  feeling,  and  they  always 
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involve  voluntary  activity  in  the  shape  of  attention 
or  concentration  of  mind.  Finally,  willing  depends 
on  feeling  for  its  motives  or  impelling  forces,  and  on 
knowledge  for  its  illumination  or  guidance.^ 

Owing  to  this  dose  connection  between  knowing, 
feeling,  and  willing,  we  find  that  a  mind  characterised 
by  the  predominance  of  any  one  of  the  three  phases 
is  commonly  distinguished  further  by  certain  features 
belonging  to  the  other  two  phases  which  are  specially 
related  to  the  first.  Thus  a  person  of  a  highly  intel- 
lectual cast  of  mind  will  usually  exhibit  certain  feelings, 
as  the  sentiment  of  consistency  and  truth,  in  marked 
intensity,  and  at  the  same  time  show  a  measure  of 
strength  of  will  under  the  form  of  determined  con- 
centration. Again  men  and  women  endowed  with 
copious  and  vivid  feelings  are  as  a  rule  distinguished 
by  a  special  mode  of  intellectual  capability,  namely 
a  rapid  imaginative  insight  into  things.  And  lastly 
those  who  are  characterised  by  great  strength  of  will 
are  commonly  endowed  la  well  with  powerful  emo- 
tional impulses  (duly  controlled)  and  by  intelligence 
of  a  useful  and  practical  kind. 

The  relation  of  Feeling,  Knowing,  and  Willing  one 
to  another  is  roughly  indicated  in  the  common  dis- 

^  It  has  been  said  that  every  mental  state  is  compotmded  of  three  elements 
or  factors,  namely,  a  feeling,  an  intellectual  process,  and  a  motor  impulse. 
See  Q.  H.  Lewes,  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  First  Series,  p.  146,  and  Third 
Series  (VoL  II.),  p.  240.  Others,  as  Mr.  James  Ward,  put  it  this  way :  The 
simplest  mental  phenomenon  includes  an  impression  or  other  object  of  atten- 
tion (inteUectoal  element),  an  attendant  feeling  (pleasure  or  pain),  and  a  mode 
of  action  in  the  shape  of  attention.  The  close  connection  between  knowing, 
feeling,  and  willing,  &c,  is  seen  in  the  lengthy  discussion  of  the  question  as 
to  what  phase  of  mind  is  the  most  fiindamentaL  The  Herbartian  psycholo- 
gists are  wont  to  look  on  the  intellectual  phase  as  the  fundamental  one,  and 
to  derive  feeling  from  intellectual  activity. 
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tinction  between  the  passive  and  active  sides  of 
mind.  On  the  one  hand,  feeling  is  (comparatively) 
passive,  and  so  is  set  in  contrast  with  willing, 
which  is  active.  Knowing,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
called  passive-active,  because  while  it  depends  for 
its  material  on  passive  receptivity,  it  involves  the 
active  control  of  its  operations  by  means  of  voluntary 
attention.^ 

It  follows  that  our  threefold  division  of  mind  is  a 
division  according  to  the  most  prominent  feature  or 
aspect  Though  we  cannot  find  a  pure  state  of  feeling, 
we  find  many  states  of  mind  which  exhibit  the  aspect 
of  feeling,  the  pleasurable  or  painful  colouring,  in  a 
more  marked  degree  than  the  other  two  aspects. 
Similarly  in  the  case  of  states  of  knowing  and 
willing.  By  this  means  we  are  able  roughly  to 
classify  all  mental  states  by  attending  to  their 
more  prominent  or  strongly  marked  aspect.  *  It 
rarely  happens  that  two  aspects  are  so  nearly  equal 
in  their  prominence  as  to  occasion  any  difficulty 
in  referring  a  mental  state  to  one  of  these  three 
classes. 

Species  of  Knowingi  Feeling,  and  Willing :  Mental 
Faculties.  Popular  psychology  recognises  certain 
divisions  or  species  of  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing 
under  the  head  of  faculties,  capabilities,  powers,  and 
so  on.  More  particularly  we  speak  of  Intellectual 
Faculties,  such  as  Perception  and  Imagination ;  Emo- 

^  Intellect  is  also  called  active  by  Kant  and  others,  in  the, sense  that  it 
involves  a  principle  of  synthetic  combination.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a 
spontaneous  creative  energy  of  the  mind.  But  this  question  goes  beyond 
empirical  psychology  and  touches  the  nature  of  the  Intelligent  subject,  which 
is  a  question  of  philosophy. 
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tional  Capacities,  as  Love,  Anger ;  and  Active  Powers, 
such  as  Movement,  Choice,  Self-controL^ 

These  distinctions  are  valid  so  for  as  they  go.  The 
psychologist  allows  that  perceiving  and  remembering 
differ  in  certain  important  respects.  The  first  opera- 
tion contains  elements  {e.g.,  actual  sense-impressions) 
which  the  second  does  not  contain.  Thus  there  is  a 
real  psychological  distinction  involved,  and  the  psycho- 
logist will  find  it  here  as  elsewhere  convenient  to 
make  this  popularly  recognised  distinction  the  start- 
ing-point in  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  phenomena 
of  mind. 

Analysis  of  Faculties.  In  adopting  these  popular 
distinctions,  however,  the  psychologist  does  not  imply 
that  the  several  processes  of  perceiving,  remembering, 
and  so  on,  are  distinct  one  fi:om  the  other  funda- 
mentally, that  is  to  say  with  respect  to  their  elemen- 
tary parts.  While  we  set  out  with  these  well-marked 
divisions  of  faculty,  we  seek  to  discover  by  a  deeper 
psychological  analysis  certain  more  fundamental  or 
primary  distinctions,  and  to  regard  such  differences 
as  those  between  perceiving,  remembering,  and  so  on, 
as  secondary.  That  is  to  say,  we  endeavour  to  break 
up  the  several  processes  of  perceiving,  &c.,  into  simpler 
or  more  fundamental  operations,  of  which  we  regard 
them  as  so  many  various  modifications  or  modes  of 
combination. 

The  dificussion  of  the  altimate  nature  of  che  so-called  faculties  and 
poweis  of  the  mind  belongs  to  rational  psychology,  or  that  branch  of 

*  For  ft  discnesion  of  the  proper  use  of  the  terms  'faculty,*  ' capacity,*  and 
'power,'  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Zectum  on  Metaphy$ic»,  Vol  L,  Lect  X., 
pi  17i,  teq. 
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pliilosophy  which  treats  of  mind  as  substance,  fhe  hypothesis  of 
faculties  can,  however,  be  criticised  from  the  point  of  view  of  empirical 
psychology  in  so  far  as  it  succeeds  or  does  not  succeed  in  giving  a  clear 
account  of  the  phenomena.  Looked  at  in  this  way,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  productive  of  much  error  in  psychology.  It  has  led  to  the  iaiae 
supposition  that  mental  activity,  instead  of  being  one  and  the  same 
throughout  its  manifold  phases  is  a  juxtaposition  of  totally  distinct 
activities  answering  to  a  bimdle  of  detached  powers,  somehow  standing 
side  by  side,  and  exerting  no  influence  on  one  another.  Sometimes 
this  absolute  separation  of  the  parts  of  mind  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
personify  the  several  faculties  as  though  they  were  distinct  entities. 
This  has  been  especially  the  case  with  the  faculty  or  power  of  willing.^ 

Fundamental  Intellectual  Operations :  Functions. 
Employing  this  instrument  of  *  analysis/  the  psycho- 
logist seeks  to  reduce  the  several  sorts  or  varieties  of 
intellectual  operations,  such  as  perception  and  judg- 
ment, to  more  fundamental  processes.  The  essential 
operation  in  all  varieties  of  knowing  is  the  detecting 
of  relations  between  things.  The  most  comprehensive 
relations  are  diflference  or  iinKkeness  and  agreement 
or  likeness.  All  knowing  means  discriminating  one 
impression,  object,  or  idea  from  another  (or  others), 
and  assimilating  it  to  yet  another  (or  others).  I 
perceive  an  object  as  a  rose  only  when  I  see  how  it 
differs  from  other  objects  and  more  especially  other 
varieties  of  flower,  and  at  the  same  time  recognise  its 
likeness  to  other  roses  previously  seen.  And  so  of 
other  forms  of  knowing.  Hence  Discrimination  and 
Assimilation  have  been  called  properties  or  functions 
of  intellect. 

Another  property  of  intellect,  according  to  Prof.  Bain,  is  Retentive- 
ness.  All  knowledge  clearly  implies  the  capahility  of  retaining,  recalling, 
or  reproducing  past  impressions.    But  retentiveness  occupies  a  different 

1  The  '  faculty -hypotheds '  has  been  severely  dealt  with  by  Herbart  and 
his  followers.    See  Wundt,  PhyHologische  Fsychologie,  2nd  Ed.,  Pt  L,  p.  17. 
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place  in  knowing  from  that  of  discrimination,  &c  It  is  rather  the 
condition  of  knowing,  of  coming  to  know  and  continuing  to  know  than 
a  part  of  the  active  knowing  process  itsell  Besides,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  it  is  the  principle  which  underlies  the  growth  or  development  of 
intellect^  and  not  only  of  this,  hut  of  mind  as  a  whole.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  capability  or  function  of  grouping  or  combining 
simple  psychical  states  (sensations,  &c)  into  compound  states.  This 
capability  is,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  closely  related  to  that  of  reten- 
tiveness,  and  is  along  with  this  involved  in  the  whole  process  of  mental 
development^ 

Grades  of  Intellectual  Operation.  By  thus  assun- 
ing  certain  fundamental  intellectual  functions  we  are 
able  to  regard  the  distinctions  of  perceiving,  ima- 
gining, and  so  on,  as  so  many  grades  or  stages  of 
knowing.  They  become  forms  or  modes  of  the  funda- 
mental processes  of  various  degrees  of  complexity. 
In  this  way  we  obtain  a  scale  of  intellectual  processes. 
Thus,  at  the  lower  end  we  have,  in  what  is  commonly 
called  sensation,  the  discrimination  of  a  sense-impres- 
sion  from  others :  in  perception,  a  marking  off  of  a 
group  of  impressions  under  the  form  of  an  object  or 
thing ;  in  thinking,  the  separation  of  a  whole  class  of 
objects.  ThL»  serial  arrangement  of  intellectual  opera- 
tions prepares  the  way  for  a  theory  of  mental  growth 
or  development 

Truths  or  Laws  of  Mind.  As  was  observed  just 
now,  the  psychologist  analyses  and  classifies  mental 
phenomena  in  order  to  go  on  to  make  comprehensive 
assertions  about  them.  These  assertions  are  truths  of 
mind.     The  most  important  of  them  are  commonly 

^  For  an  accoimt  of  tke  fymdamental  hitellectnal  processes,  see  Prot  Bain, 
Seumt  and  InUlleet—IiUelledf  ppi  821-827 :  compare  H.  Spencer's  theory  of 
'relations  between  feeling/  PrineipUa  of  Psychology,  VoL  L,  Pt  II.,  Chap. 
IL,  and  VoL  IL,  Pt.  VI.,  conclnding  chapters,  especially  XXVI.  and 
XXVIL  ;  also  G.  H.  Lewes'i  distinction  of  ftinction  and  faculty,  Study  qf 
Ptyeholoffy  (Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  8rd  Series,  Prob.  I.),  p.  27. 
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spoken  of  as  laws  of  mind*  These  truths  or  laws  set 
forth  the  relations  between  certain  psychical  pheno- 
mena and  other  phenomena,  psychical  or  physical. 
These  relations  are  for  the  most  part  relations  of 
succession  and  dependence.  The  truth  or  law  formu- 
lates the  causal  connection  between  a  phenomenon 
and  its  antecedents  or  accompaniments.  That  is  to 
say,  it  seeks  to  account  for  a  phenomenon  by  enume- 
rating the  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  its  pro- 
duction. 

Here  again  mental  science  is  supplementing  and 
rendering  precise  the  inductions  reached  by  popular 
thought.  Men  have  for  ages  observed  certain  rela- 
tions of  dependence  between  circumstances  and  char- 
acter, and  one  trait  of  character  or  habit  and  another. 
All  the  well-known  sayings  about  character  and  life 
embody  these  observations.  Such  trite  remarks  as 
"experience  is  the  best  teacher,^'  "first  impressions 
last  longest,"  contain  the  rough  germ  of  psychological 
truths.  The  psychologist  seeks  to  take  up  these  wise 
sayings  into  his  science,  embodying  them  in  larger 
and  more  accurate  propositions,  that  is  to  say  in  laws. 

Special  and  General  Conditions  and  Laws.  If  we 
consider  the  conditions  of  any  class  of  inteUectual 
operations,  we  find  that  some  are  special  and  peculiar 
to  the  class  whilst  others  are  of  a  more  general  char- 
acter. Thus  a  perception  will  be  found  to  have  as  its 
special  conditions  a  present  sense-impression  and  a 
recalled  group  of  past  impressions ;  while  it  will  be 
seen  to  depend  too  on  attention  which  is  a  much 
wider  and  more  general  condition.  The  psychologist 
seeks  to  generalise  to  the  utmost  the  conditions  of 
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mental  phenomena.  Among  the  very  general  con- 
ditions is  change  of  impression  or  contrast  of  mental 
state,  which  seems  necessary  to  any  kind  of  continued 
mental  activity.  To  set  forth  such  more  general 
conditions  is  to  formulate  the  highest  laws  or  first 
principles  of  psychology. 

Sum  of  Conditions.  In  order  to  explain  any  class 
of  mental  operation,  it  is  needful  to  specify  all  the 
conditions  whether  special  or  general  which  co-operate 
in  bringing  it  about  This  will  compel  us,  in  certain 
cases  at  least,  to  take  note  not  only  of  proximate  or 
immediately  preceding  (or  accompanying)  circum- 
stances but  also  of  remote  antecedents.  Thus,  to 
account  for  the  remembrance  of  a  thing  we  must 
specify  not  only  the  presence  at  the  time  of  some- 
thing which  reminds  us  of  that  thing  but  also  the 
fact  that  the  reminder  and  that  of  which  it  reminds 
us  have  been  conjoined  or  *  associated  ^  in  our  past 
experience. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  so  far  as  any  mental 
operation  is  complex,  consisting  of  distinguishable 
parts  and  successive  steps,  we  are  wont  to  view  the 
final  outcome  as  the  product  which  depends  on  the 
several  elementary  operations  or  steps  taken  together 
ajiits  conditions.  Thus  we  distinguish  between  the 
process  of  perceiving  and  the  product  or  percept,  the 
process  of  abstraction  or  conception  and  the  result  or 
concept.  Hence  we  may  speak  of  explaining  or  ac- 
counting for  such  a  final  product  by  enumerating  all 
the  parts  or  constituent  elements  of  the  operation. 
To  analyse  an  operation  of  mind  is  thus  in  a  manner 
to  assign  its  conditions  and  account  for  it.     Thus  we 
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explain  a  percept,  that  is,  the  result  of  the  process  of 
perception,  by  unfolding  the  mechanism  of  the  pro- 
cess, distinguishing  its  stages,  the  reception  of  a  sense- 
impression,  the  recalling  of  a  group  of  conjoined  im- 
pressions, and  so  on.^ 

Attention  as  a  Condition  of  Operations.  Among 
these  constituent  parts  of  an  operation  none  is  more 
important  than  attention.  This,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, is  a  general  condition  of  mental  operations. 
Knowing,  feeling,  and  willing,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
vivid  and  distinct  phases  of  mental  life,  involve  atten- 
tion. The  dependance  of  the  several  kinds  of  intel- 
lectual operations  on  the  activity  of  the  attention  is 
a  truth  which  will  be  illustrated  in  the  course  of  our 
exposition.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  single  it  out 
for  special  mention.  In  so  far  as  intellectual  pro- 
cesses are  active,  involving  concentration,  they  come 
imder  the  laws  of  attention  (interest,  &c.). 

Favourable  and  Unfavourable  State  oP  Mind. 
Among  the  conditions  which  help  to  determine  a 
mental  result  we  must  not  overlook  the  whole  mental 
circumstances  or  composite  state  of  the  mind  at  the 
time.  The  effect  of  calmness  of  mind  and  of  emo- 
tional agitation  respectively  on  intellectual  opera- 
tions is  a  matter  of  every  day  obserrotion.     Our 


'  It  is  often  a  nice  qnestioa  whether  aoj  particiiltr  operation  A  is  to  be 
regarded  as  distinct  from  another  B^  though  necessary  to  it,  or  as  entering 
into  this  last  as  one  of  its  elements.  For  example,  is  attention  a  pait  of 
what  we  mean  by  discrimination,  or  is  it  merely  something  which  most  be 
present  in  order  that  discrimination  may  tike  place  t  Bat  this  is  oi  little 
practical  moment  If  we  adopt  O.  H.  Lewes's  riew  that  an  effect  is  nothing 
but  the  sum  of  its  conditions,  the  difficulty  disappears  altogether  (see  his 
treatment  of  the  idea  of  Cause,  ProbUma  oj  lAft  otuf  ifiitd,  First  Series,  VoL 
IL,  Prob.  v.,  Chap.  IL,  p.  888  fs^.). 
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minds  are  prepared  for  a  special  mode  of  activitj  in 
very  different  degrees.  After  a  disturbing  shock  at- 
tention requires  time  to  recover  its  balance,  and  so 
intellectual  operations  are  interfered  with.^ 

Nervous  Conditions.  In  specifying  all  the  condi- 
tions of  a  class  of  mental  operations  we  must  refer 
not  only  to  psychical  but  to  physical  circumstances. 
More  particularly  we  need  to  specify  a  vigorous  state 
of  the  organs  concerned.  This  applies  not  only  to 
intellectual  operations,  as  learning  or  acquiring  know- 
ledge, but  also  to  feelings  and  actions.  A  vigorous 
state  of  the  brain  is  a  condition  of  lively  feeling,  as 
of  energetic  intellectual  activity.  And  as  we  shall 
see,  voluntary  action  is  modified  by  the  varying  state 
of  the  motor  organs. 

It  seems  impoeeible  even  to  assign  a  definitelj  restricted  region  of  the 
Borvoos  system  to  each  of  the  three  fundamental  phases  of  mind,  feeling, 
knowing,  and  willing.  The  nervons  system  is  made  up  of  nerves  and 
nerve-centres.  The  first  consist  of  sensory,  or  incarrying,  and  motor,  or 
ontcanying,  nerves.  The  centres,  again,  consisfeof  sensory  centres  whkh 
receive  excitation  from  without  by  way  of  the  incanying  nerves,  and 
motor  centres  which  excite  or  'innervate'  the  outcarrying  nerves.  These 
sensory  and  motor  centres  are  infokately  connected  one  with  another  in 
sensoiy-motor  aggregates,  and  these  aggregates  again  Ibnn  a  okwely  con- 
nected series  of  sensory-motor  centres  of  increasing  degrees  of  complexity. 
Following  this  double  division  we  should  have  as  a  corresponding  psy- 
chological division  sense-impressions  and  ideas  derived  from  them,  and 
movements  or  actions.  But  knowing  consists  in  the  detection  of  rela- 
tkms  among  impressions,  &C.,  and  this  implies  the  activity  of  certain 
motor  centres.  Again,  feeling  though  closely  bound  up  with  sense- 
impressions^  and  so  involving  tlm  action  of  sensory  nerves,  involves  in 

^  For  practical  purposes  it  is  often  sofficient  to  name  a  few  of  the  most 
imp(»taiit  conditions  of  mental  operations.  Thus,  for  example,  in  a  case  liko 
that  of  'x>n8troctive  imagination  or  of  conception  (forming  notioni},  it  may 
soffifie  to  say  that  the  main  conditions  are  (a)  materials  to  work  with  (images), 
(I)  interest  or  motive,  and  (c)  lavouiahle  circumstances^  freedom  from  mental 
pnooeopation  and  distraction. 
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its  expression  the  action  of  motor  centres  as  welL  And  thongh  willing 
answers  rougUj  to  the  action  of  the  motor  side  of  the  nervous  system, 
it  involves,  in  connection  with  the  elements  of  feeling  and  knowing 
present,  the  action  of  the  sensory  side  too.  Hence  only  a  very  rough 
physiological  mapping  out  of  the  mental  functions  is  practicable.^ 

Individual  Differences  of  Mental  Capability.  Mental 
operations  are  not  precisely  similar  in  all  minds.  They 
vary  in  certain  respects,  and  these  variations  are  re- 
ferred to  differences  of  mental  power  or  capacity. 
Now  as  we  have  seen,  psychology  as  science  has  to  do 
with  the  general  facts  and  truths  of  mind.  It  takes 
no  account  of  individual  peculiarities.  Nevertheless, 
the  practical  importance  of  estimating  individual  dif- 
ferences has  led  psychologists  to  pay  considerable 
attention  to  this  concrete  branch  of  their  subject.* 

The  particular  problem  to  be  discussed  here  is  the 
possibility  of  estimating  with  an  approach  to  scientific 
precision  the  several  differences  of  mental  capability 
that  we  find  among  individuals. 

How  Minds  Vary.  One  mind  may  differ  from  ano- 
ther in  respect  of  one  whole  phase  or  side  of  mind. 
Thus  we  speak  of  one  man  or  one  child  as  more 
intellectual  or  more  enquiring  than  another.  Similarly 
one  mind  has  more  emotional  susceptibility,  or  more 
active  impulse  or  will  than  another. 

Again,  we  may  make  our  comparison  more  narrow, 
and  enquire  how  one  mind  differs  from  another  with 
respect  to  a  special  mode  of  intellectual  (or  other) 

*  G.  H.  Lewes  attempts  rongbl  j  to  assign  the  physiological  corrclatiyes  of 
feeling,  cognition,  and  action.  See  Problems  of  life  and  Mind,  Tbird  Series, 
VoL  XL,  Prob.  III.,  Chap.  II. 

*  The  relation  of  this  branch  (concrete  psychology)  to  abstract  psychology 
is  well  brought  out  by  S.  Bailey,  Letters  <m  the  PhUoeophy  of  the  ^um«i» 
Miiid^  2nd  Series,  Letter  XVIIL,  &c 
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operatioiL  Thus  we  ask  whether  one  mind  has  more 
discrimination  or  a  finer  sense  of  difference  than  ano- 
ther, or  whether  it  is  endowed  with  a  keener  sense  of 
hkeness.  Or  we  may  take  some  special  faculty,  and 
enquire  how  two  minds  differ  in  respect  of  observing, 
imaginative,  or  reasoning  power.  Or,  finally,  we  may 
select  some  particular  mode  of  operation  of  a  faculty, 
and  compare  two  minds  with  respect  to  their  percep- 
tion of  objects  in  space,  or  of  events  in  time :  their 
memory  for  things  (visible  objects),  for  names,  and 
80  on. 

Measurement  of  Mental  Faculty.  In  order  to  make 
our  comparison  of  one  mind  with  another  exact,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  measure  one  against  the  other. 
This  is  only  possible,  in  most  regions  of  mind  at  least, 
in  a  very  rough  way.  Mental  phenomena  are  not 
material  objects  the  size  of  which  can  be  accurately 
estimated  by  juxtaposition.  Yet,  if  rough,  these 
measurements  may  serve  as  useful  data  for  practice. 

Quantitative  Aspects  of  Mind.  Mental  operations 
have  three  quantitative  aspects,  each  of  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  measurement  more  or  less  exact.  These 
are  degree,  duration,  and  number. 

(a)  Degree. — ^By  the  degree  of  a  mental  state  or 
phenomenon  is  meant  its  intensity.  Our  sensations 
and  feelings  clearly  vary  in  intensity.  We  can  say 
that  one  impression  is  more  vivid  than  another,  one 
feeling  more  acute  than  another,  and  so  on.  Our 
actions,  too,  differ  in  degree  according  to  the  amount 
of  energy  we  consciously  expend.*    And  our  intel- 

^  Another  aspect  of  the  degree  or  Intensity  of  action  is  the  amount  of 
effort  involved. 
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lectual  operations  similarly  display  differences  of 
degree.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  degree  of  distinctness 
and  vividness  of  an  impression  or  of  an  idea.  Also 
we  may  speak  of  the  degree  of  activity  (attention) 
involved  in  an  intellectual  operation. 

(b)  Duration. — ^The  duration  of  operations  is  a 
matter  which  lends  itself  peculiarly  well  to  exact 
measurement  For  time  is  susceptible  of  objective 
estimation,  that  is  to  say,  of  measurement  by  means 
of  an  external  standard,  such  as  a  clocL^  Our  mea- 
surements of  the  intensity  or  degree  of  mental 
states  are  rougL  Thus,  we  can  only  say  that 
one  operation  is  *  easier '  than  another,  or  at  best  that 
it  is  *  much  easier '.  With  respect  to  duration,  how- 
ever, it  is  possible  to  measure  exactly  by  means  of 
external  arrangements.  The  most  important  recent 
measurements  of  mental  phenomena  have  been  under 
the  aspect  of  duration.  The  simpler  mental  processes, 
sensation  and  perception,  and  even  more  complex 
processes,  as  sequences  of  ideas,  have  been  subjected 
to  this  mode  of  measurement. 

(c)  Number. — In  order  to  estimate  number  it  is 
enough  that  we  can  distinguish  one  operation  from 
another,  or  one  stage  of  an  operation  trom  another. 
We  measure  mental  processes,  such  as  trains  of 
thought,  under  this  aspect  when  we  compare  the 
number  of  distinct  steps  involved  in  thenu  The 
estimate  of  the  complexity  of  a  mental  state,  for 
example  a  ^flight  of  fa^cy'  or  a, mingled  emotion, 

1  An  objective  estimate  contrasts  with  a  sabjective  estimate  which  rests  on 
the  impression  or  feeling  of  the  indindual  mind,  and  which  ia  highly  yari- 
able  and  uncertain. 
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takes  place  by  reckoning  the  number  of  elements  or 
details  of  which  it  is  naade  up.^ 

Modes  of  Measuring  Faculty.  There  are  two  well- 
marked  methods  of  measuring  faculty :  (1)  by  making 
the  external  excitant  or  stimvlvs^  equal  in  two  (or 
more)  cajtses,  and  comparing  the  mental  reactions,  or 
(2)  by  inquiring  what  difference  in  the  stimuli  is 
required  to  bring  about  equal  mental  reactions  in 
two  cases.  Although  these  methods  can  only  be 
applied  with  any  degree  of  exactness  in  the  simpler 
region  of  mind,  sensation,  they  may  be  employed 
roughly  in  other  regions  as  well. 

First  Method. — In  this  case  we  must  be  careful  to 
make  the  stimulus  equal  as.  far  as  possible  in  two 
cases,  and  compare  the  psychical  results.  Thus  we 
might  test  the  discriminative  pensibility  of  two  persons 
by  presenting  exactly  the  same  amount  of  'objec- 
tive' difference,  e.g.,  between  two  shades  of  colour  or 
two  degrees  of  brightness  of  one  colour.  Here  we  must 
be  careful  to  make  the  circumstances  equally  favour- 
able to  discrimination  in  aU  respects.  Thus  the 
object  presented  must  be  similarly  placed  in  relation 
to  the  observers*  Also,  the  external  circumstances 
and  the  internal  state  of  mind  must  be  equally  favour- 
able to  concentration  of  the  attention. 

Having  thus  made  the  stimuli  equal,  we  compare 

^When  the  parts  are  not  diatinguishable,  and  therefore  discrete  quantity 
net  capable  of  being  eetimated,  we  may  try  roughly  to- estimate  continuous 
quantity  under  the  form  of  eztensity,  including  the  volume  or  'mass '  of  an 
emotion. 

'  By  stimulus  is  meant  strictly  an  external  agent  (as  mechanical  pressure) 
applied  to  a  sense-organ  (e,g,,  the  hand)  which  it  is  capable  of  exciting  to 
activity.  The  word  may  be  extended  so  as  to  include  all  excitants  of,  mental 
activity. 
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the  reactions  as  to  quantity.  Thus  the  sense  of  dii- 
ference  in  one  case  may  be  more  distinct  and  vivid 
than  in  another.  A  much  better  criterion  is  duration. 
If  one  person  detects  a  difference  sooner  than  another 
under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  he  has  the 
greater  discrimination  in  that  region  of  impression* 
In  complex  operations  number  may  enter  into  the 
estimation.  Thus  if  the  power  tested  be  that  of 
imagination  or  the  faculty  of  picturing  visible  ob- 
jects, it  may  be  found  that  one  person  is  able  to  form 
fuller  and  more  complete  pictures  than  another  under 
similar  circumstances.^ 

Second  Method. — ^The  second  method  has  certain 
advantages  over  the  first  In  general  we  can  compare 
quantitatively  two  stimuli  much  better  than  their 
psychical  results.  We  can  make  one  physical  agent 
twice  or  three  times  as  large  as  another,  but  we  can 
never  say  that  one  mental  impression  is  three  times 
as  strong  or  vivid  as  another.  Moreover  it  is  possible, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  to  fix  on  a  definite  quantity  of 
psychical  effect  and  make  this  our  unit  of  comparison. 
This  is  done  by  taking  the  smallest  quantity  of  an 
effect  that  is  perceptible  or  recognisable.  Thus  the 
best  way  to  measure  the  power  of  discrimination  in 
the  region  of  sense-impressions  is  to  find  by  experi- 
ment the  amount  of  objective  difference,  that  is,  the 
amount  of  difference  between  two  agents  or  stimuli 
{e.g.f  weights  laid  on  the  hand,  &c.),  that  will  just 
produce  a  sense  of  difference ;  in  other  words,  be  barely 

^  Another  point  to  be  noted  is  the  amount  of  effort  involved  in  the  two 
cases.  This,  however,  might  be  due  to  one  of  two  causes^a^  inequality  in 
the  power  of  directing  the  attention,  (b)  inequality  in  the  discrinunative  (or 
representative)  power. 
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recognised  as  a  diflference.  The  smaller  this  mini- 
mum difference,  the  greater  will  be  the  corresponding 
discriminative  power.  This  method,  as  we  shall  see, 
has  recently  been  carried  out  in  the  region  of  sensa- 
tion with  remarkable  results.  We  may  perhaps  extend 
it  in  a  less  exact  form  to  the  measurement  of  other 
and  more  complex  mental  operations.  Thus  we  naight 
roughly  test  two  persons'  memories  by  comparing  the 
force  of  suggestion,  or  the  number  of  suggesting  cir- 
cumstances, necessary  to  a  bare  revival  of  an  impres- 
sion in  any  measure  in  the  two  cases.  The  difficulty 
here  would  of  course  be  to  make  sure  that  all  other 
circumstances  were  the  same,  that  the  two  persons 
had  had  equal  experience  of  the  impressions  to  be 
recalled,  he 

The  problem  of  estimating  with  qoantitatiTe  accuracy  indiyidoal 
differences  of  mental  capacity  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  attempt  to 
gaoge  individual  differences  by  a  reference  to  permanent  bodily  pecu- 
liarities in  the  doctrine  of  temperaments  has  been  generally  discredited. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  the  phrenological  attempt  to  assign  differences 
of  individual  mind  to  variations  in  certain  faculties  localised  in  definite 
portions  of  the  brain.  It  rested  on  a  sharp  separation  of  faculties  which 
was  psychologically  unsound,  and  which  involved  as  well  bad  physiology. 
A  beginning  according  to  a  strictly  scientific  method  has  been  made  in 
the  region  of  sensibility  in  connection  with  psycho-physical  inquiry.  But 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  honour  of  planning  a  systematic  measurement  of 
mental  capacity  belongs  to  Mr.  F.  Qalton.^ 

^The  subject  of  Temperament  has  been  treated  by  L.  George,  LdfMmch 
der  PtyehologU,  iw  Theil,  §§  6,  7 ;  Volkmann,  Lehrhwh  dcr  Hychologie, 
let  Hauptstuck  D,  §  81.  The  Phrenological  Hypotheds  has  been  criticised 
among  others  by  Prot  Bain,  On  the  Study  of  Character,  Chaps.  II. -YL ;  also 
by  Volkmann,  Op,  cU,  D,  %  80.  Good  observations  on  individual  differences 
of  intellectual  power  are  to  be  found  in  Prof.  Bain's  book,  especially  Chaps. 
X.,  XIIL,  XIV.,  and  XV.  ;  also  in  L.  George's  work,  !«  Theil,  §§  7,  9.  For 
an  account  of  Mr.  Gallon's  plan,  see  an  article  on  The  Anthropometric  Laboratory 
in  the  Fortnightly  Eeview,  March,  1882  ;  cf.  his  volume  Inquiriee  into  Human 
Faculty,  section  Bodily  Qualities,  p  19,  and  following  sections. 
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Bearings  of  foregoing  on  Edueation.  A  word  or  two  may 
suffice  to  indicate  the  more  important  bearings  of  this  chapter  on 
the  art  of  Education.  To  b^gin  with,  since  Education  is  engaged 
with  exercising  the  faculties  of  the  mind — ^memory,  judgment,  and 
80  on,  it  is  well  for  the  Educator  to  know  what  these  are,  that 
is  to  say,  what  mental  processes  are  covered  by  the  words.  A 
careful  analysis  of  the  operations  of  mind  carried  to  a  certain  point 
is  necessary  to  a  perfect  grasp  and  oompreh^ision  of  educational 
processes.  For  example,  a  teacher  cannot  intelligently  exercise  a 
child's  powers  of  observation  (perception)  tiU  he  grasps  the  fact 
that  observation  implies  discrimination,  the  marking  off  of  the 
several  peculiarities  of  colour,  shape,  and  so  on,  of  an  object  from 
those  of  other  objects. 

It  is  obvious,  further,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mental 
operations,  in  other  words,  of  their  conditions,  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  practical  utility  to  the  Educator.  Since  his  aim  is  to  call 
forth  a  faculty  into  exercise,  that  is  to  say,  to  bring  about  a  par- 
ticular mental  result,  be  needs  to  know  the  laws  according  to  which 
the  particular  faculty  operates,  or  the  conditions  on  which  the  par- 
ticular result  depends.  Thus  in  order  to  render  the  meaning  of 
words  clear  and  definite  to  a  child's  mind  he  will  do  well  to  note 
the  conditions  on  which  clear  notions  or  concepts  in  general  depend, 
such  as  familiarity  with  a  wide  variety  of  concrete  examples 

Again,  though  the  art  of  Education  is  concerned  more  imme- 
diately with  the  intellectual  than  with  the  oUier  operations  of 
mind,  it  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  these.  The  teacher  is 
expected  to  help  in  moulding  the  taste  and  in  forming  the  moral 
character  of  his  pupils,  and  here  some  knowledge  of  the  feelings 
and  the  will  and  the  laws  which  govern  them  is  of  importance. 
And  even  if  we  look  upon  the  function  of  the  teacher  as  having 
to  do  exclusively  with  the  exercising  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
we  shall  still  see  that  some  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  feeling 
and  willing  is  necessary ;  for  feeling  and  willing  under  the  form 
of  interest  and  voluntary  application  of  mind  are  in  a  measure 
involved  in  intellectual  work. 

Finally,  in  order  to  give  due  flexibility  to  his  system  of  training, 
and  to  adapt  it  to  the  numerous  differences  of  capacity  and  tastes 
among  children,  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  compare  individual 
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minds  as  exactly  as  possible.    Hence  a  knowledge  of  the  means 
which  are  at  onr  disposal  here  will  be  of  practical  use. 


APPENDIX, 

On  the  threefold  Division  of  Mind  and  the  nature  of  the  *FaeuIHea*  see 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Metaphynca,  I.,  Lect  XI. ;  Prof.  Bain,  Senses 
and  Intelleet  (3rd  Ed.),  Introduction ;  James  Ward,  second  article  on  Fsy- 
ehdogioal  Frinciples,  in  Miiid^  October,  1883.  The  German  reader  will  find 
some  good  remarks  in  Drobisch,  Empirische  Psychologie,  Yorbegriffe,  §  2 ; 
Lotze,  Mikrokosmus,  2es  Bach,  2es  Kap.  The  common  threefold  division  is 
dealt  with  historically  and  critically  by  Drobisch,  Op,  cit,  5^  Abschnitt,  II.  ; 
by  Brentano,  Psychologic,  5m  Cap. ;  and  by  Wondt,  Fhysiologiache  Fsycho- 
logie^  2nd  Ed.,  pp.  11-18. 


CHAPTER  TIL 

MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Mental  Development  Defined.  In  the  last  chapter 
we  were  concerned  with  ascertaining  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  the  several  kinds  of  mental  operation, 
without  any  reference  to  the  time  of  life  at  which 
they  occur.  But  mental  operations  diflfer  greatly  in 
diflferent  periods  of  life,  owing  to  what  we  call  the 
growth  or  development  of  capacity.  We  have  now 
to  consider  this  far-reaching  process  of  mental  growth. 
We  shall  seek  to  distinguish  between  the  successive 
stages  of  mental  life  and  point  out  how  these  are 
related  one  to  the  other.  By  so  doing  we  may  hope 
to  account  not  merely  for  the  single  operations  of  a 
faculty,  but  for  the  mature  faculty  itself  viewed  as 
the  result  of  a  process  of  growth.  This  part  of  our 
subject  constitutes  the  theory  of  Mental  Development. 

Qrowih  and  Deyelopment.  When  epeaking  of  the  physical  or- 
ganiBm  we  distinguish  between  growth  and  development  The  former 
is  mere  increase  of  size  or  bulk  ;  the  latter  consists  of  stmctoral  changes 
(increase  of  complexity).  While  growth  and  development  usually  run 
on  together,  there  is  no  proper  paialleHsm  between  them.  Thus  in 
abnormal  growth  development  is  hindered.  And  an  organ  as  the  brain 
may  develop  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  grow.  It  is  possible  to  apply  this 
analogy  to  mind.  We  may  say  that  mind  grows  when  it  inci'eases  its 
stock  of  materials.    It  develops  in  so  far  as  its  materials  are  elaboratc<l 
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into  higher  and  more  complex  forma.  Mere  growth  of  mind  would  thus 
be  illustrated  by  an  increaae  in  the  bulk  of  mental  retentions,  that  is,  in 
the  contents  of  memory :  development,  by  the  ordering  of  these  contents 
in  their  rela^ons  of  difference  and  likeness,  and  so  on.  But  the  analogy 
cannot  be  pressed  very  fac 


Characteristics  of  Development.  In  order  to  see 
how  the  later  stages  of  growth  diflfer  from  the  earlier, 
]et  us  compare  the  intellectual  operations  of  a  man 
with  those  of  a  child,  (a)  We  observe  first  of  all 
that  in  the  f(»mer  case  the  operations  are  more  nume- 
rous and  yarious.  In  the  course  of  a  day  a  man  goes 
through  many  more  processes  of  observing,  judging, 
and  so  on,  than  a  child,  (h)  Secondly,  we  observe 
that  in  general  the  operations  exhibit  a  greater  degree 
of  perfection.  Thus  the  <^)servations  of  the  man  are 
more  discriminating  and  accurate,  and  effected  more 
easily  and  rapidly,  (c)  Thirdly,  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  operations  of  the  adidt  are  as  a  whole  more  com- 
plex, consisting  of  longer  and  more  intricate  processes 
than  thoee  of  the  child.  Thus  he  performs  elaborate 
processes  of  abstract  thinking  which  have  no  place 
among  childish  operations. 

Development  of  Single  Faculty  and  of  Sum  of  Facul- 
ties. This  abrogate  of  changes  which  constitutes  the 
growth  of  mind  appears  to  resolve  itself  into  two 
parts.  On  the  one  hand  we  see  that  the  several 
faculties  which  operate  in  the  case  of  the  child  have 
expanded  and  increased  in  vigour.  On  the  other 
hand  we  notice  that  new  faculties,  the  germs  of  which 
are  hardly  discoverable  in  the  child,  have  acquired 
strength.  We  see,  that  is  to  say,  that  while  the 
faculties  have  each  grown  singly,  there  has  been  a 
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certain  order  of  unfolding  among  them,  so  that  some 
have  reached  mature  vigour  before  others. 

Much  the  same  thing  is  observable  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  other  sides  of  mind,  feeling  and  will. 
Here  too  we  notice  a  great  increase  in  the  number  and 
complexity  of  the  phenomena.  The  emotions,  resolu- 
tions and  actions  of  a  man  are  both  more  varied  and 
more  composite  in  their  nature  than  those  of  a  child. 
And  further,  we  see  that  the  several  emotional  capaci- 
ties and  active  powers  have  been  strengthened,  while 
there  has  been  a  successive  unfolding  of  higher  and 
higher  capacities  and  powers. 

Growth  of  Separate  Faculties.  We  may  now  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  intellectual  side  of  mind,  and 
view  the  development  of  it  imder  each  of  the  two 
aspects  just  distinguished,  the  development  of  the 
several  faculties  singly,  and  that  of  the  sum  of  facul- 
ties. 

The  growth  or  improvement  of  a  faculty  includes 
three  things,  or  may  be  regarded  under  three  as- 
pects. (1)  Old  operations  become  increasingly  easy 
and  rapid,  requiring  less  stimulus,  less  ejQFort  ol 
attention,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  recognition  of  one 
and  the  same  kind  of  object,  the  recalling  of  the  same 
impression,  tends  to  become  easier  with  the  repetition 
of  the  operation.  This  is  improvement  of  a  faculty 
in  a  definite  direction.  (2)  New  operations  of  a 
similar  grade  of  complexity  will  also  grow  easier. 
Thus  the  improvement  of  the  observing  powers  (per- 
ception) includes  a  growing  facility  in  noting  and 
recognising  unfamiliar  objects :  that  of  memory  in- 
cludes a  greater  readiness  in  retaining  and  recaUing 
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new  impressions.  This  is  improvement  of  a  faculty 
generally,  (3)  This  general  improvement  is  com- 
pleted by  the  attainment  of  the  capability  of  executing 
more  complex,  intricate,  and  difficult  operations.  The 
growth  of  observation  means  the  progressive  capa- 
bility of  noting  less  conspicuous  objects,  of  detecting 
finer  diflferences  between  objects,  and  of  grasping  more 
complex  and  intricate  wholes — ^that  is  to  say,  objects 
and  groups  of  objects  made  up  of  more  parts  or  de- 
tails. Similarly,  the  growth  of  memory  means  the 
progress  of  the  capability  as  shown  in  retaining  and 
recdling  less  striking  impressions  and  larger  and  more 
complex  groups  of  impressions. 

Development  of  Sum  of  Faculties.  In  the  second 
place,  we  may  view  the  development  of  the  mind  as 
a  whole  through  successive  stages  corresponding  to 
the  several  faculties.  This  is  known  as  the  order  of 
development  of  the  faculties.  There  is  a  well-marked 
order  in  the  growth  of  intellect  (1)  The  process  of 
attaining  knowledge  sets  out  with  Sensation,  or  the 
reception  of  external  impressions  by  the  mind.  Sense 
supplies  the  materials  which  the  intellect  assimilates 
and  elaborates  according  to  its  own  laws.  Before  we 
can  know  anything  about  the  material  objects  which 
surround  us  they  must  impress  our  mind  through  the 
senses  (sight,  touch,  hearing,  &c.).  (2)  Sensation  is 
followed  by  Perception,  in  which  a  number  of  im- 
pressions are  grouped  together  imder  the  form  of  a 
percept,  or  an  immediate  apprehension  of  some  thing 
or  object,  as  when  we  see  and  recognise  an  orange  or 
a  bell.  (3)  After  Perception  comes  Eepresentative 
Imagination,  in  which  the  mind  pictures,  or  has  an 
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image  of,  what  has  beea  perceived.  It  may  repre- 
sent this  either  in  the  original  form  (Reproductive 
Imagination),  as  when  we  recall  the  face  of  a  friend ; 
or  in  a  new  form  (Constructive  Imagination),  as  when 
we  imagine  some  historical  personage.  (4)  Finally, 
we  have  General  or  Abstract  Knowing,  otherwise 
marked  off  as  Thinking.  This  includes  Conception, 
or  the  formation  of  Concepts  or  general  Notions  out 
of  percepts  and  images^  such  as  'metal,'  'organism/ 
'life/  and  so  on;  Judgment,  or  the  combination  of 
Concepts,  as  when  we  assert  that  no  men  are  omnis- 
cient ;  and  Eeasoning,  or  the  combination  of  Judg- 
ments, as  when  we  conclude  that  a  particular  writer, 
say  a  newspaper  correspondent,  isnot  omniseient, 
because  no  men  are  so. 

.  A  glance  at  this  ord^  will  show  that  the  later 
operations  are  marked  by  increasing  complexity. 
Thus  Perception  is  more  complex  than  Sensation 
since  it  arises  by  an  aggregation  of  sensations.  Again, 
Conception  is  more  complex  than  Imagination  since 
concepts  are  formed  out  of  a  number  of  mental  images. 
Similarly  Judgment  is  more  complex  than  Conoeptioii, 
and  Seasoning  than.  Judgment. 

We  must  diBtingiiish  between  psjchological  and  logical  shnpHcitj. 
A  percept  is  psychologiciJlj  less  complex  than  a  concept  because  it  is 
the  element  x>Tat  of  which  l^e  latter  ia  composed.  On  the  other  Iband, 
our  knowledge  of  generalities,  of  classes  and  their  abstract  pr^)erties  (as 
man,  the  human  form,  human  intelligence),  is  logically  more  simple 
than  our  knowledge  of  concrete  individual  things^  with  all  their  smne- 
rous  peculiarities  (as  James  Smith,  John  Brown).  General  knowledge 
simplifies  by  'abstracting/  xm,  leaving  individual  differences  out  of 
account 

With  this  growth  in  complexity  is  intimately  asso- 
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ciated  another  feature  of  this  Beries  of  changes^  viz., 
increase  in  inwardness,  or  aloofness  from  external 
sense.  Cognition  begins  with  outer  sense-impressions 
and  ends  in  the  inner  processes  of  abstract  thought. 
This  aspect  of  development  is  described  by  saying 
that  the  movement  of  growth  is  from  the  presentative, 
or  what  is  directly  presented  to  the  mind  through 
sense,  to  the  representative,  what  is  indirectly  set 
before  the  mind  under  ihe  form  of  mental  images  or 
notions. 

It  is  evident,  further,  that  this  transition  from 
the  presentative  to  the  representative  implies  a 
growth  in  the  generality  of  knowledge.  All  presenta- 
tive knowledge  is  of  the  individual  In  representation, 
however,  we  are  able  to  take  many  individuals  toge- 
ther and  think  of  them  as  a  class.  The  progress  of 
knowledge  is  thus  from  the  individual  to  the  general, 
or  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 

Since  the  faculties  each  grow  singly,  and  at  the 
same  time  unfold  themselves  in  a  certain  order,  we 
see  that  the  growth  or  development  of  a  mind  con- 
sists in  a  series  of  parallel  movements,  certain  of 
which  begin  later  than  the  others.  Just  as  the  growth 
of  a  plant  consists  of  unfoldings  of  leaf,  petal,  and  so 
on,  some  parts  of  the  organism  being  in  advance  of 
others,  but  the  progress  of  the  earlier  continuing  after 
that  of  the  later  has  begun,  so  the  growth  of  a  mind 
is  at  once  a  succession  and  a  contemporaneous  group 
of  changes.* 

^  On  tlie  order  of  intellectnal  derelopment,  yiew«d  as  taking  pUce  in  the 
bistory  of  the  race,  see  Mr.  Spencer's  Frinciplea  of  Psychology ^  VoL  II.,  Pt 
VIIL,  Ch.  II.  and  III. 
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Unity  of  Intellectual  Development.  It  lias  already 
been  pointed  out  that  modem  psychology  seeks  to 
reduce  the  several  operations  of  Perception,  Imagina- 
tion, &c.,  to  certain  fundamental  processes,  of  which 
discrimination  and  assimilation  are  the  most  important 
(see  p.  26).  If  this  is  so  it  may  be  possible  to  regard 
the  successive  unfoldings  of  the  faculties  as  one  con- 
tinuous process.  The  higher  and  more  complex 
operations  of  thought  would  thus  appear  as  only 
different  modes  of  the  same  fundamental  functions 
of  intellect  as  underlie  the  lower  and  simpler  opera- 
tions of  sense-perception.  In  other  words,  our  dis- 
tinction between  the  development  of  a  single  feculty 
and  the  development  of  the  sum  of  faculties  would 
be  seen  to  be  a  superficial  one  only. 

Now  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  we  can  view 
the  development  of  intellect  as  a  whole  in  this  way. 
Thus  the  simplest  form  of  knowing,  sensation,  involves 
the  discrimination  of  sense-impressions ;  and  the  highest 
form  of  knowing,  abstract  thinking,  is  a  higher  mani- 
festation of  the  same  power.  Again,  the  perception 
of  a  single  object  is  a  process  of  assimilating  present 
to  past  impressions  ;  and  abstract  thinking  is  assimi- 
lating or  classing  many  objects  under  certain  common 
aspects.  We  may  thus  say  that  the  several  stages  of 
knowing,  perception,  conception,  and  so  on,  illustrate 
the  same  fundamental  activities  of  intellect  employed 
about  more  and  more  complex  materials  (sensations, 
percepts,  ideas,  &c.). 

Growth  and  Exercise  of  Faculty.  We  have  just 
seen  how  each  faculty  progresses  or  improves,  and 
how  the  successive  unfolding  of  the  several  faculties 
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may  be  viewed  as  only  a  continuous  growth  of  the 
same  fundamental  capabilities  or  functions.  We  have 
now  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  this  complex  pro- 
cess of  growth,  in  other  words,  into  the  principles  or 
laws  which  underlie  and  determine  it. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  principles  or  laws  is  that 
all  intellectual  growth  results  from  the  exercise  of 
faculty  or  function.  In  other  words,  the  faculties  or 
functions  are  strengthened  by  exercise.  Let  us  take  the 
case  of  a  single  faculty  first.  The  power  of  observation 
(perception),  of  detecting  differences  among  colours, 
forms,  and  so  on,  improves  by  the  repeated  exercise 
of  this  power.  Each  successive  operation  tends  to 
improve  the  facidty.  Immediately  it  tends  to  improve 
it  in  a  particular  direction  only.  Thus  if  the  power 
of  observation  is  exercised  with  respect  to  colours,  it 
will  be  strengthened  more  especially  in  this  direction, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  in  other  directions,  e.gr., 
with  respect  to  forms. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  development  of  intellect  as  a 
whole.  Since  perception,  conception,  and  so  on,  are  only 
different  modes  of  the  same  intellectual  functions,  the 
exercise  of  these  in  the  lower  form  prepares  the  way  for 
the  higher  manifestations.  This  truth  is  recognised 
in  the  common  saying  that  in  training  the  senses  we 
are  laying  the  foundations  of  the  higher  intellectual 
culture.  But  this  is  not  alL  No  amount  of  exercise 
of  the  observing  powers  will  secure  a  full  development 
of  the  powers  of  abstract  thought.  In  order  that  the 
successive  phases  of  intelligence  may  unfold  themselves 
in  due  order,  the  separate  exercise  of  the  fundamental 
functions  in  each  of  these  phases  is  necessary. 
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What  Exercise  of  Intellect  involves:  Sense-Materials. 

The  eyercise  of  the  intellectual  powers  as  a  whole  may 
be  roughly  described  as  the  emplojnnent  of  the  funda- 
mental functions  upon  the  materials  supplied  by  the 
Senses  (Sensations,  Sense-impressions).  As  we  have 
seen,  sensation  is  the  elementaiy  phase  of  the  intel- 
lectual life.  The  senses  supply  the  pabulum  or 
nutriment  which  the  intellect  assimilates  or  daborates 
according  to  its  proper  laws.  The  highest  manifesta- 
tions of  intellect,  abstract  thought  and  reasoning, 
illustrate  this  dependence  of  intellectual  activity  on 
the  elements,  materials,  o^  'data'  of  sense.  The 
growth  of  intellect  by  repeated  exercise  thus  implies 
a  continual  supply  of  sense-materials,^  a  multiplication 
of  sense-impressions,  to  be  worked  up  into  intellectual 
products. 

Retentlveness.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  plain  that 
this  growth  of  intellect  by  exercise  implies  retentive- 
ness.  By  this  term  is  meant  generally,  that  every 
operation  of  mind  leaves  a  trace  behind  it  which  con- 
stitutes a  disposition  to  perform  the  same  operation 
or  same  kind  of  operation  again.  This  truth  obviously 
underlies  the  generalisation,  *  Exercise  strengthens 
faculty'.  The  increased  power  of  discriminating 
colours,  sounds,  and  so  on,  due  to  repeated  exercises 
of  the  discriminative  function,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  sajdng  that  each  successive  activity  modifies 
the  mind,  strengthening  its  tendency  to  act  on  that 
particular  side  or  in  that  particular  mode. 

Growth  and  Habit.  Tliis  persistence  of  traces,  and  formation  of  a 
disposition  to  think,  feel,  &c.,  in  the  same  way  as  bdore  underlies  what 
we  call  habit   By  this  term  is  meant  a  fixed  tendency  to  think,  &el,  or  act 
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in  a  partieokr  way  under  epeoial  <$ireiUQfltaiiee8.  The  formation  of  habits 
is  a  very  important  ingredient  of  what  we  mean  by  intellectual  develop- 
ment ;  but  it  is  not  all  that  is  so  meant  Habit  refers  rather  to  the  fixing 
of  mental  operations  in  particular  directions.  Taken  in  this  narrow 
sense,  habit  is  in  a  manner  opposed  to  growth.  By  following  out  a  train 
of  ideas  again  and  again  in  a  certain  way,  we  lose  the  capability  of  vary- 
ing this  order,  of  re-adapting  the  oombination  to  new  circumstances. 
Habit  is  thus  the  element  of  persistence,  of  custom,  the  eaiuervatwe 
teudeney ;  whereas  growth  implies  flexibility,  modifiability,  susceptibility 
to  new  impressions,  the  progreswve  tendency.  We  shall  again  and  again 
have  to  distinguish  between  the  effect  of  habit  as  understood  in  this 
narrow  sense,  and  development  in  the  full  sense,  as  a  wide  or  many- 
nded  progress. 

In  order  that  the  intellectual  powers  as  a  whole 
may  be  exercised  and  grow,  a  higher  form  of  reten- 
tiveness  is  needed.  The  traces  left  by  intellectu^ 
activities  must  accumulate  and  appear  under  the  form 
of  revivals  or  reproductions.  The  impressions  of 
sense  when  discriminated  are  in  this  way  recalled 
as  images*  This  retention  and  revival  of  the  products 
of  the  early  sense-discrimination  is  clearly  necessary 
to  the  higher  operations  of  thought.  Images,  though 
the  product  of  elementary  processes  of  discrimination 
and  assimilation,  supply  in  their  turn  the  material 
for  the  more  elaborate  processes  of  thought.  We  thus 
see  that  the  growing  complexity  of  the  intellectual 
life  depends  on  the  accumulation  of  innumerable 
traces  of  past  and  simpler  products  of  intellectual 
activity. 

Grouping  of  Partsi  Laws  of  Association.  One  other 
law  or  principle  involved  in  this  process  of  intellectual 
development  has  to  be  touched  on.  The  growth  of 
intellect  by  repeated  exercise  of  its  functions  leads  to 
an  increasing  complexity  of  the  products.  This  means 
that  the  several  elements  are  combined  or  grouped 
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in  certain  ways.  This  grouping  goes  on  according  to 
the  Laws  of  Association.  These  laws  will  be  fully 
discussed  by  and  by.  Here  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  main  law  runs  somewhat  as  follows :  Two  or  more 
mental  phenomena  which  have  occurred  together  tend 
to  recur  together.  The  building  up  of  perceptions  out 
of  sensations,  of  trains  of  images,  of  judgments  (com- 
binations of  conceptions  or  ideas)  and  so  on,  all  illus- 
trate this  process  of  combining. 

To  assimilate  two  distinct  impressions  or  ideas  is  dearly  a  mode  of 
intellectual  combination.  Moreover  according  to  the  common  doctrine 
of  association  similarity  constitutes  a  distinct  tie  or  binding  element 
The  exact  relation  between  association  of  impressions  (or  ideas)  con- 
tignons  in  time,  and  the  so-called  association  of  like  impressions  (or 
ideas)  will  be  discussed  by  and  by.  Here  the  special  object  has  been  to 
bring  out  the  forces,  tendencies,  or  laws  which  underlie  and  determine 
inteUectual  growth,  the  fundamental  functions  (discrimination  and 
assimilation)  being  assumed.^ 

Whether  this  combining  of  elements  which  the  law  of  (contiguous) 
association  formulates  should  itself  be  regarded  as  a  third  intellectnal 
function,  may  be  left  an  open  question.  It  is  plainly  connected  very 
closely  with  retentiveness  under  the  form  of  re-presentation.  We  com- 
bine two  psychical  elements  A  and  B,  only  so  iiftr  as  we  represent  them. 
And  the  order  of  representation  illustrates  the  law  of  combination  (law 
of  association).  Hence  on  the  whole  it  seems  more  convenient  to  take 
it  up  along  with  the  general  property  of  retentiveness  as  an  essential 
ingredient  or  factor  in  the  process  of  development  Begarded  in  this 
light,  grouping  is  the  condition  of  the  more  elaborate  processes  of  in- 
teUect 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  go  further  into  the  rationale  of  psychical 
development  may  compare  the  above  rough  account  of  the  process  with 
Mr.  Spencer's  theory.  He  regards  the  essential  factors  in  the  process  to 
be  (1)  differentiation  or  separation  of  unb'ke  parts ;  and  (2)  integration, 
by  which  he  means  classing  like  parts  together.  Integration  appears 
to  include  the  results  of  grouping  as  just  described.    It  is  the  classing 

^  It  is  a  point  of  some  difficulty  whether  all  processes  of  combination  of 
psychical  elements  are  properly  included  under  the  term  *  association*.  Wundt 
proposes  for  the  combination  of  sensations  in  space-intuitions  the  term  syn* 
thesis. 
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not  of  detached  impressions  or  ideas,  but  of  impressions  and  ideas  in 
their  relations  of  contiguity  to  other  impressions  and  ideaa^ 

Summary  of  Process  of  Development.  Let  us  now 
try  to  gather  up  as  succinctly  as  possible  the  results 
of  our  analysis  of  the  process  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment. To  begin  with  the  Senses,  these  supply  the  ma- 
terials, and  call  into  play  the  functions  of  discrimination 
and  assimilation.  This  early  stage  of  intellectual 
activity  involves  only  a  rudimentary  form  of  reten- 
tiveness,  namely  in  the  traces  of  past  sensations 
blending  with  present  and  like  ones.  The  repeated 
conjunction  of  certain  impressions  leads  to  the  group- 
ing of  these  in  complex  aggregates  of  a  particular 
kind  (Perception).  This  involves  a  distinct  germ  of 
representation.  Later,  through  the  cumulation  of 
many  traces  of  impressions  and  perceptions,  the  for- 
mation of  images  becomes  possible  (Imagination, 
including  Memory).  Finally,  through  the  multipli- 
cation of  images  and  their  connections,  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  functions  of  discrimination  and 
assimilation  (aided  by  the  growth  of  the  power  of 
voluntary  attention),  the  process  of  forming  concepts 
of  classes,  and  combinations  of  such  concepts,  becomes 
possible  (Thought). 

Development  of  Feeling  and  Willing.  While  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity  we  have  confined  our  attention  to 
the  development  of  intellect,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
that  the  same  features  and  the  same  underlying  prin- 
ciples are  discoverable  in  the  growth  of  feeling  and 
wilL    The  earlier  feelings  (bodily  pleasures  and  pains) 

» See  FinL  PrindpUs,  Chap.  XV.,  §  127 ;  Principles  qf  Psychology,  VoL  I. 
Pt  IlL,  Chap.  X. 
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are  simple  and  closely  connected  with  the  senses :  the 
higher  feelings  (emotions)  are  complex  and  representa- 
tive in  character.  Again  the  first  actions  (bodily 
movements)  are  simple  and  external,  being  immediate 
responses  to  sense-impressions,  whereas  the  later  are 
complex,  internal  and  representative  (choosing,  re- 
solving, &C.).  It  will  be  found  further  that  there 
is  a  continuity  of  process  throughout  the  develop- 
ment of  each.  And  the  same  laws  or  conditions, 
growth  by  exercise,  retentiveness  and  association, 
are  illustrated  here  aa  in  the  case  of  intellectual 
development. 

Interdependence  of  Intellectual,  Emotional,  and 
Active  Development.  We  have  so  far  viewed  the 
growth  of  intellect,  of  feeling,  and  of  volition  as  pro- 
cesses going  on  apart,  independently  of  one  another. 
And  this  is  in  a  meaaure  a  correct  assumptiiHi.  It 
must  however  be  remembered  that  mind  is  an  organic 
unity,  and  that  the  processes  of  knowing,  feeling  and 
willing  in  a  measure  involve  one  another  (see  before, 
p.  22).  It  follows  fix)m  this  that  the  developments 
of  these  phases  of  mind  will  be  closely  connected. 
Thus,  intellectual  development  presupposes  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  emotional  and  volitional  develop- 
ment. There  would  be  no  attainments  in  knowledge 
if  the  connected  interests  (curiosity,  love  of  knowledge) 
and  active  impulses  (concentration,  application)  had 
not  been  developed.  Similarly  there  can  be  no  de- 
velopment of  the  life  of  feeling  without  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  knowledges  about  nature  and  man, 
nor  can  there  be  any  development  of  action  without 
a  development  of  feeling  and  the  accumulation  of  a 
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store  of  practical  knowledge.  The  mind  may  develop 
much  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  others,. but  de- 
velopment on  one  side  without  any  development  on 
the  others  is  an  impossibility. 

This  connectedness  of  one  side  of  development  with 
the  others  may  be  illustrated  in  the  close  dependence 
of  intellectual  growth  on  the  exercise  and  improvement 
of  the  power  of  Attention.  As  has  been  remarked, 
attention  though  related  to  the  active  or  volitional 
side  of  mind,  is  a  general  ingredient  or  condition  of 
intellectual  operation?;  and  this  being  so  its  growth 
is  implied  in  the  growth  of  intellect  It  is  the  im- 
provem^it  of  this  capability  which  makes  successively 
possible  accurate  observation,  steady  reproduction, 
and  all  that  we  mean  by  thinking. 

This  dependence  of  one  phase  of  mental  develop- 
ment on  the  other  phases  is  not  however  equally  close 
in  all  cases.  Thus  the  growth  of  knowing  involves 
comparatively  little  of  the  emotional  and  volitional 
element.  The  growth  of  feeling  in  its  higher  forms 
involves  considerable  intellectual  development,  but 
no  corresponding  degree  of  volitional  development. 
Finally  the  growth  of  will  is  lai^ely  dependent  on 
that  of  knowing  and  feeling.  Hence  in  the  order 
of  exposition  we  set  out  with  the  development  of 
knowing,  passing  then  to  that  of  feeling,  and  finally 
to  that  of  willing. 

Psychical  and  Physical  Development.  Just  as  in 
studjring  mental  operations  at  a  particular  time  we 
have  to  include  in  our  view  nervous  concomitants,  so 
in  studying  mental  development  we  must  ask  what 
changes  in  the  nervous  organism,  and  more  particu* 
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larly  in  the  brain-centres,  accompany  these  psychical 
changes. 

Growth  and  Development  of  Brain.  The  brain  like 
all  other  parts  of  the  organism  grows  in  bulk  or  size, 
and  develops  or  manifests  certain  changes  in  its  forma- 
tion or  structure.  The  two  processes,  growth  and 
development,  do  not  progress  with  the  same  degree  of 
rapidity.  The  size  nearly  attains  its  maximum  about 
the  end  of  the  7th  year,  whereas  the  degree  of  struc- 
tural development  reached  at  this  time  is  not  much 
above  that  of  the  embryonic  condition.^ 

By  increase  of  structural  development  is  here  meant 
greater  unlikeness  of  the  several  parts,  or  a  higher 
degree  of  *  differentiation ' ;  also  a  higher  degree  of 
intricacy  of  arrangement  which  seems  to  be  best  defin- 
able as  the  formation  of  special  connections  between 
part  and  part 

Order  of  Development  of  Brain-organs.  There  is 
a  further  order  of  development  noticeable.  The  higher 
structures  known  as  the  cerebral  hemispheres  seem  to 
develop  later  than  the  lower  structures  (basal  ganglia, 
&c.).  These  higher  structures  appear  to  have  greater 
complexity,  that  is  to  say,  to  involve  more  intricate 
arrangements  among  themselves  and  with  other  struc- 
tures, than  the  lower  brain  centres. 

Brain  Development  and  Exercise.  The  brain  being 
an  organ  closely  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  bodily 
organism  would  tend  to  grow  to  a  certain  extent  with 
the  growth  of  the  organism  as  a  whole  and  indepen- 
dently of  any  activity  of  its  own.  But  such  growth 
would  be  rudimentary  only.     Like  aU  other  organs  it 

^  See  Bastian,  The  Brain  a$  an  Organ  of  Mind,  p.  876. 
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grows  and  develops  by  exercise.  This  physiological 
law  is  clearly  the  counterpart  of  the  psychological  law 
that  exercise  strengthens  faculty. 

This  increase  of  brain  power  through  exercise  im- 
pUes  two  things.  (1)  All  brain-activity  reacts  on 
the  particular  structure  engaged,  modifying  it  in  some 
unknown  way  and  bringing  about  a  subsequent  *  phy- 
siological disposition '  to  act  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
most  striking  manifestation  of  this  effect  is  seen  when 
a  man  who  has  lost  his  sight  is  able  to  picture  visible 
objects.  The  brain  is  now  able  to  act  independently 
of  external  stimulation,  having  acquired  a  disposition 
80  to  act  through  previous  exercises  under  external 
stimulation. 

(2)  In  the  second  place  we  have  to  assume  that 
different  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  exercised  toge- 
ther acquire  in  some  way  a  disposition  to  conjoint 
.action.  This  fact  has  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  by  saying  that  *  lines  of  least  resistance' 
are  gradually  formed  for  nervous  action  by  the 
repeated  flow  of  nerve  energy  in  certain  definite 
directions. 


This  rongh  sketch  of  brain  development  may  snfiBce  to  indicate  a 
certain  parallelism  between  the  processes  of  peycbical  and  physical  de- 
velopment There  is  a  growing  complexity  of  cerebral  structure  and 
action  answering  to  the  growing  complexity  of  the  mental  life,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  structures  which  attain  their 
development  late  are  connected  with  the  higher  and  later  activities  of 
mind  (thinking,  deliberating^  &e,\  How  far  this  parallelism  extends 
IB,  however^  a  doubtful  point  Whether  for  example  it  is  possible  as 
yet  to  find  a  physiological  counterpart  or  equivalent  for  what  we  call 
association,  seems  uncertain.  However  this  be  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  press  this  paraUelism  into  a  final  explanation  of  psychical  products. 
Thus  from  a  mere  consideration  of  the  gradual  differentiation  of  the 
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cerebral  nerre-snbstance  we  could  not  deduce  the  laws  of  deydopment 
of  intellectual  activity,  the  discrimination  of  impresdons,  &c. 

Mr.  Spencer  seeks  to  identify  the  psychical  and  physical  processes  to 
the  utmost  by  resolving  them  both  into  the  results  of  continual  differ- 
entiations and  integrations.  But  since  psychical  integration  appears  to 
mean  assimilating  or  classing  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  recognise  any  real 
identity  or  equivalence  between  the  physiological  and  the  mental  pro- 
cess here  called  by  the  same  name. 

Mental  Development  as  Adjustment  to  Surroundings. 

So  far  we  have  been  regarding  the  growth  of  an  indi- 
vidual mind  as  a  process  apart,  having  no  relation  to 
anything  beyond  it,  save  the  accompanying  nervous 
changes.  But  this  double  process  of  psychical  and 
nervous  development  may  be  viewed  as  related  to 
certain  external  agencies.  Let  us  first  look  at  the 
relation  of  these  external  agencies  to  the  mental  pro- 
cess. 

We  have  seen  that  the  materials  of  the  intellectual 
life  are  supplied  by  the  senses.  Sense-impressions 
clearly  depend  on  the  action  of  certain  external  agents, 
bodies  emitting  sound,  reflecting  light,  and  so  on. 
Further  the  order  of  the  physical  agencies  in  time  and 
space  will  determine  the  order  of  our  perceptions,  and 
resulting  images  and  thoughts.  Thus  the  fact  that  in 
our  sense-experience  a  peal  of  thunder  follows  a  flash 
of  lightning,  serves  to  determine  the  connection  be- 
tween our  images  of  these  events,  and  between  our 
scientific  conceptionB  of  thenu  Similarly  with  respect 
to  the  space  order.  The  relative  position  of  two  coun- 
tries, of  two  stars,  and  so  on  determines  the  particular 
way  of  mentally  picturing  and  thinking  about  them. 
To  this  extent,  then,  the  order  of  our  mental  processes 
follows,  and  is  conditioned  or  determined  by,  the  order 
of  external  facts  or  events. 
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It  follows  furtlier  ttat  all  growth  of  knowledge 
means  an  increasing  adaptation  or  harmonising  of  the 
internal  to  the  external  order.  With  growth  of  repre- 
sentative power  the  mind  takes  in  remote  relations  of 
events  or  things  in  time  and  space,  the  succession  of 
the  seasons,  the  coexistence  of  remote  parts  of  the 
earth*s  surface  and  so  on.  And  the  transition  from 
particular  representation  or  imagination  to  general 
representation  or  thought  involves  the  adjustment  of 
the  intellectual  processes  to  large  groups  or  classes  of 
external  facts. 

"What  is  true  of  the  growth  of  knowing  is  true  of 
that  of  feeling  and  of  willing.  Feeling  gradually 
adjusts  itself  to  external  surroimdings.  Things  or 
persons  beneficial  to  the  individual  come  (as  a  rule) 
to  be  objects  of  pleasurable  feeling  or  liking :  those 
injurious  to  him  come  to  be  objects  of  dislike.  The 
higher  and  more  representative  feelings  such  as 
patriotism,  the  sense  of  justice,  and  so  on,  involve 
adjustments  to  more  numerous  and  extended  external 
relations.  Lastly,  knowing  and  feeling  lead  on  to 
acting.  And  in  action  we  have  the  final  outcome  of 
the  process  of  adjustment.  In  acting  we  seek  what 
is  beneficial  and  avoid  what  is  injurious.  In  this  way 
we  react  on  our  surroundings  and  so  promote  the 
harmonious  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations. 
All  growth  of  will  illustrates  an  increasing  adaptation 
to  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  life.  Prudent  con- 
duct difiers  from  hasty  impulsive  conduct  in  the  fact 
that  it  involves  a  representation  of  remote  as  well  as 
near  results,  of  permanent  as  distinguished  from  tem- 
porary circumstances  of  life. 

6 
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Interaction  of  Environment  and  Nervous  Organism. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  other  part  of  this  process  of 
adaptation,  the  adjustment  of  the  nerve-structures  to 
external  circumstances.  It  is  plain  that  external 
things  act  upon  the  mind  through  the  medium  ef  the 
nervous  organism.  The  physical  agencies,  the  vibra- 
tions known  as  light,  sound,  and  so  on,  act  upon  the 
appropriate  nerve  structures  calling  forth  reactions 
which  are  accompanied  by  psychical  states.  Through 
innumerable  interactions  between  the  nervous  lyjrstem 
and  the  environment  the  former  becomes  gradually 
modified  in  conformity  with  the  latter.  Thus 
.  nervous  connections  are  built  up  in  the  brain- 
centres  corresponding  to  external  relations.  The 
nervous  structures  are  thus  in  a  manner  moulded  in 
agreement  to  the  external  order,  to  the  form  or  struc- 
ture of  the  environment. 


While  the  development  of  the  nervous  stractoies  and  of  the  pajrcMcal 
activities  related  to  these  may  thus  be  viewed  as  conditioned  hy  the  ex- 
ternal order,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  we  have  to  do  here  with  a  simple  case  of  mechanical  effects  analogous 
to  the  effect  of  the  action  of  one  body  on  another  in  the  environment. 
The  development  of  the  nervous  structures,  though  conditioned  by  ex- 
ternal arrangements,  follows  the  proper  laws  of  organic  and  nervous 
development  That  is  to  say  it  is  much  more  than  a  mere  effect  of  the 
external  actions.  Much  more  is  this  true  of  the  psychical  process. 
Although  in  a  way  attached  to  the  process  of  nervous  development  and 
so  amenable  to  the  action  of  external  forces,  it  cannot  be  understood  as 
an  indirect  complex  effect  of  such  action.  Mental  development  is  some- 
thing altogether  different  in  kind  from  physical  development  and  can 
only  be  understood  by  means  of  its  own  laws.  Thus  retentiveness,  the 
great  underlying  principle  of  this  process,  is  something  which  has  only 
a  remote  analogue  in  the  region  of  organic  processes.  The  Rvival  of  a 
past  impression  may  be  somehow  correlated  with  the  fact  of  a  physio- 
logical modification  in  the  nerve  structures  concerned,  but  though 
conditioned   by  this  physical  fact  or  circumstanoe  it  is  something 
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altogether  different  from  it,  eomething  that  could  never  have  been 
diacovered  or  even  divined  by  conBidering  it* 

Internal  and  External  Factor  in  Development. 
Taking  this  view  of  mental  development  aa  a  pro- 
cess related  to  and  conditioned  by  the  action  of 
the  environment,  we  may  say  that  the  growth  of  an 
individual  mind  is  brought  about  by  the  co-operation  ^ 
of  two  sets  of  agencies  or  factors.  Of  these  the  first 
is  the  Internal  Factor.  By  this  is  meant  the  mind 
itself  with  its  several  capabilities  considered  as  original 
or  primordial,  not  susceptible  of  being  resolved  into 
anything  simpler.  With  this  must  be  taken  the  ner- 
vous organism  with  which  mental  activity  is  somehow 
connected.  The  second  is  the  External  Factor.  By 
this  is  meant  the  surroundings  or  the  environment 
which  acts  upon  the  mind  in  connection  with  the 
nervous  structures. 

internal  Factor.  By  this  is  meant  first  of  all  the 
simple  and  fundamental  capabilities  of  the  mind.  It 
includes  the  several  ultimately  distinguishable  modes 
of  sensibility  to  light,  sound,  and  so  on.  Further  it 
indudes  the  fundamental  intellectual  functions,  dis- 
crimination, and  assimilation.  In  like  manner  it  will 
include  the  primary  or  fundamental  capacities  of  feel- 
ing, and  powers  of  willing.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  property  of  retentiveness  itself,  which  as  we  have 
seen  underlies  what  we  mean  by  mental  growth. 
These  several  capabilities  must  be  assumed  as  present 

^  For  a  fun  exposition  of  the  process  of  development  as  a  growing  adapta- 
tk>n  to  siiiTOiindings  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  H.  Spencer's  Prindplea  of 
Jhychology^  Vol.  1.,  Part  III.,  General  SyrUkens,  The  processes  of  nervons 
adaptation  are  more  especially  dealt  with  in  Part  V.,  Physical  Syntkens, 
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from  the  first.  They  are  original  properties  of  the 
mind  which  cannot  be  further  analysed  or  accounted 
for. 

Inherited  Dispositions.  In  addition  to  these  com- 
mon fundamental  capabilities  of  mind,  the  internal 
factor  probably  contains  a  more  special  element.  This 
is  known  by  the  name  of  inherited  tendencies  or  dis- 
positions to  think,  feel,  and  act,  in  particular  ways. 
An  alleged  example  of  such  a  tendency  is  the  disposi- 
tion to  think  of  events  as  related  one  to  another  by 
way  of  causation,  or  as  causes  and  eflfects. 

We  must  clearly  understand  what  is  meant  by  an 
inherited  mental  tendency.  In  the  first  place  it  im- 
plies that  the  tendency  has  not  been  acquired  in  the 
course  of  the  individual  life  or  experience.  Thus 
when  we  talk  of  an  inherited  disposition  to  think  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  we  mean 
that  a  child's  mind  is  to  some  extent  determined  to 
think  in  this  way  independently  of  the  teaching  of 
his  experience.  This  part  of  the  meaning  would  be 
expressed  by  saying  that  the  tendency  was  *  instinc- 
tive,' *  innate,'  or  better  perhaps,  *  connate'.*  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  term  ^inherited'  implies  a  positive  fact, 
namely  that  the  mental  tendency  has  been  handed 
down  to  the  individual  from  his  progenitors  or  ances- 
tors in  connection  with  certain  features  of  the  nervous 
structures.  Now  the  common  mental  capabilities,  the 
power  of  discriminating  and  so  on,  may  be  said  to  be 
thus  handed  down  or  transmitted  from  parent  to 

^  The  term  innate  as  eommonl j  employed  seems  to  imply  that  the  teBdeney 
should  show  itself  at  the  beginning  of  life :  but  this  as  we  shaU  see  presently 
is  not  necessary.     Hence  the  wonl  connate  is  preferable. 
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child  When,  however,  we  talk  of  inherited  mental 
tendencies  something  more  is  implied  We  mean 
that  the  transmitted  tendency  is  a  result  of  ancestral 
experience,  that  it  represents  an  acquisition  made  in 
the  course  of  the  history  of  the  race.  Thus  the 
instinctive  tendency  to  connect  events  according  to 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  regarded  as  the 
transmitted  product  of  the  uniform  or  approximately 
uniform  experience  of  many  generations.  That  is  to 
say  men  have  found  from  the  time  that  they  began 
to  observe  nature  that  events  occur  in  a  certain  con- 
nection, that  every  event  is  preceded  by  some  other 
event  or  events. 

It  is  important  to  add  that  these  inherited  tenden- 
cies need  not  manifest  themselves  at  the  beginning  of 
life.  Some  amount  of  individual  experience  may  be 
necessary  to  the  manifestation  of  the  inherited  bent 
of  mind  More  than  this,  it  is  supposed  that  there  is 
a  general  agreement  between  the  order  of  development 
of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  race,  and  that  the  date 
of  the  appearance  of  an  inherited  tendency  will  answer 
roughly  to  the  period  of  the  history  of  the  race  in 
which  the  acquisition  was  made.  Thus  the  earlier 
acquisitions  of  the  race  will  be  represented  by  ten- 
dencies which  manifest  themselves  at  the  beginning 
of  the  individual  life :  the  later  acquisitions  by  ten- 
dencies which  appear  at  later  stages  of  the  individual 
life. 

It  is  a  much  disputed  question  how  far  such  in- 
herited dispositions  extend.  In  the  region  of  intellect 
we  have  as  probable  examples,  the  tendency  to  connect 
touch  and  sight  experiences  in  the  visual  perception 
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of  objects,  the  tendency  to  group  events  under  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  so  on.  In  the  region 
of  feeling  inheritance  seems  to  play  a  still  more  ex- 
tensive part.  The  pleasurable  feeling  called  forth  in 
the  infant  mind  by  the  sight  of  the  mother's  face,  the 
painful  feeling  evoked  by  the  looks  and  tones  of  anger 
and  rebuke,  the  fear  manifested  by  young  children  at 
the  sight  of  strangers,  and  certain  animals,  are  illus- 
trations of  such  inherited  emotional  tendencies.  Such 
feelings  seem  to  answer  to  numerous  pleasurable  or 
painful  experiences  of  the  race.  Finally  in  the  region 
of  action  we  find  apparent  tendencies  in  the  individual 
to  fall  in  with  the  customary  or  habitual  ways  of  action 
of  his  ancestors.  Thus  the  infant  tends  instinctively 
and  apart  fi:om  the  teaching  of  experience  to  move 
his  eyes  symmetrically,  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to 
seize  an  object,  and  to  cany  objects  to  his  mouth 
and  so  on.    * 


Into  the  fiill  meaning  of  the  principle  of  heredity  as  applied  bj  the 
Evolutionist  to  the  development  of  the  individual  physicaUj  and  pey- 
chically,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  now.  Two  points  may  be  just 
touched  on. 

(a)  Owing  to  the  principle  of  hereditary  transmission  the  psy- 
chical development  of  the  individual  follows  and  is  in  a  measure  eon- 
ditioned  by  that  of  the  race.  That  is  to  say  the  nerve-centres  and 
the  corresponding  psychical  activities  tend  to  unfold  in  the  order  in 
which  they  have  been  developed  in  the  history  of  the  race.  There  is 
thus  a  parallelism  between  the  shorter  and  the  longer  process  of  de- 
velopment In  each  case  the  order  of  intellectual  development  has 
been  from  knowledge  of  concrete  facts  or  particulars  to  that  of  general 
or  abstract  truths. 

(h)  It  foUows  from  the  Evolutionist's  doctrine  that  in  a  progressive 
race  the  native  capabilities  of  each  new  generation  show  a  slight  advance 
on  those  of  preceding  ones.  The  improvement  of  faculty  attained  by 
each  generation  tends  to  transmit  itself  in  the  shape  of  an  original  or 
connate  increment  of  capability.    Thus  the  capabilities  of  a  child  now 
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bom  of  European  parents  would  be  higher  than  those  of  a  child  of  a 
low  and  backward  race.^ 

External  Factor.  In  the  second  place  the  develop- 
ment of  an  individual  mind  implies  the  presence  and 
co-operation  of  the  External  Factor,  or  the  Environ- 
ment. By  this  we  mean  in  the  first  place  the  physical 
environment  or  natural  surroundings.  The  growth  of 
intellect  feeling  and  will  is  as  we  have  seen  conditioned 
by  the  action  of  the  several  physical  agencies,  by  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  things  making  up  our  natural 
habitat  The  contents  and  the  order  of  arrangement 
of  the  environment  thus  help  to  determine  the  form 
of  our  mental  life. 

The  Social  Environment.  In  addition  to  what  we 
commonly  call  'the  Natural  or  Physical  Environment 
there  is  the  Social  Environment.  By  this  we  mean 
the  society  of  which  the  individual  is  a  member,  with 
which  he  holds  certain  relations,  and  by  which  he  is 
profoundly  influenced.  The  Social  Medium,  like  the 
Physical,  affects  the  individual  mind  through  sense- 
impressions  (sights  and  sounds) ;  yet  its  action  differs 
from  that  of  the  natural  surroundings  in  being  a 
moral  influence.  It  works  through  the  forces  which 
bind  man  to  man,  such  as  imitation,  sympathy,  and 
soon. 

The  presence  of  a  social  medium  is  necessary  to  a 
full  normal  development  of  mind.     If  it  were  possible 

^Thit  id6a  of  a  gradnally  increadng  native  capability  is  essentially  a 
modem  one,  being  a  prominent  feature  of  the  theory  of  Eyolntion.  Locke 
and  the  older  peychologiBta  argued  as  if  all  minds,  whatever  the  stage  of 
GtviHaation  reached,  were  equally  endowed  at  birth.  For  a  Ailler  exposition 
of  the  laws  of  heredity  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Spencer's  Prineipla  of 
Bioioipj,  Part  IL,  Chap.  VIIL,  and  M.  Ribot's  volume  On  HtrcdUy, 
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to  maintain  a  child  in  bodilj  health  and  tit  the  same 
time  deprive  him  of  all  companionship,  his  mental 
development  would  be  but  rudimentary.  The  child 
comes  under  the  stimulation,  the  guidance,  and  the 
control  of  others,  and  these  influences  are  essential 
to  a  normal  mental  development.  Thus  his  intellectual 
growth  is  determined  by  continual  contact  and  inter- 
action with  the  social  intelligence,  the  body  of  know- 
ledge amassed  by  the  race,  and  expressed  in  everyday 
speech,  in  books,  &c.  Similarly  the  feelings  of  the 
child  quicken  and  grow  under  the  touch  of  social 
sentiment.  And  finally  his  will  is  called  forth,  stimu- 
lated and  guided  by  the  habitual  modes  of  action  of 
those  about  him. 

These  social  influences  embrace  a  wider  area  as  life 
progresses.  Beginning  with  the  action  of  the  family 
they  go  on  expanding  by  including  the  influences  of 
the  school,  of  companions,  and  finally  of  the  whole 
community  as  working  through  manners,  public 
opinion,  and  so  on. 

Undesigned  and  Designed  Influence  of  Society.  A 
part  of  this  social  influence  acts  undesignedly,  that  is 
without  any  intention  to  accomplish  a  result.  The 
effects  of  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  of  example,  of 
the  prevailing  tone  of  a  family  or  a  society,  all  this 
resembles  the  action  of  natural  or  physical  agencies. 
On  the  other  hand  a  considerable  remainder  of  this 
influence  is  clearly  designed.  To  this  part  belong 
all  the  mechanism  of  instruction,  the  arts  of  suasion, 
moral  and  legal  control,  and  so  on. 

Both  kinds  of  social  influence  co-operate  in  each  of 
the  three  great  phases  of  mental  development.     Thus 
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the  intellect  ot  a  child  grows  partly  under  the  influence 
of  contact  with  the  social  intelligence  reflecting  itself 
in  the  structure  of  language ;  and  partly  by  the  aid 
of  systematic  instruction.  Similarly  feeling  develops 
partly  through  the  mere  contact  with  other  minds,  or 
the  agencies  of  sympathy,  and  partly  by  direct  appeals 
from  others.  Finally  the  will  develops  partly  by  the 
attraction  of  example  and  the  impulses  of  imitation, 
and  partly  by  the  forces  of  suasion,  advice,  reproof, 
and  the  whole  system  of  social  discipline. 

Scheme  of  Development.  The  reader  may  perhaps 
be  able  the  better  to  comprehend  the  above  rough 
theory  of  mental  development  by  help  of  the  following 
diagram. 


I 
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Since  all  these  factors  must  co-operate  in  some  mea- 
sure in  bringing  about  what  we  call  the  normal 
development  of  an  indiyidual  mind,  we  cannot  sepa- 
rate this  complex  effect  into  parts,  referring  one  part 
to  one  factor,  another  part  to  another  factor.  Still 
by  observing  the  variations  in  the  effect  which  attend 
variations  in  any  particular  factor  we  may  form' a 
rough  idea  respecting  the  comparative  value  of  each 
of  the  cooperant  conditions.  This  question  of  com- 
parative value  arises  more  especially  with  respect 
to  the  Social  Factor.  Psychologists  as  a  rule 
have  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  influence  of 
the  social  surroundings  on  the  growth  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind.  Yet  it  is  now  commonly  acknowledged 
that  this  is  an  essential  condition  of  a  full  normal 
development.  As  to  the  extent  of  its  influence, 
however,  there  is  still  room  for  wide  differences  of 
opinion.^ 

This  question  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  connection  with  the  problem 
of  race-development.  In  a  progressiye  community  the  social  environ- 
ment improves  in  quality  with  each  succeeding  generation.  All  the 
forces  of  intellectual,  emotional  and  volitional  stimulation  are  increased. 
Through  the  accumulation  of  more  exact  knowledge  handed  down  in 
books  and  by  oral  instruction,  through  the  influences  of  gentler  manners, 
a  more  refined  type  of  life,  and  a  higher  moral  standard  of  conduct,  and 
lastly  through  the  improvement  in  the  products  of  human  industry,  the 
useful  and  the  fine  arts,  laws,  and  so  on,  each  new  generation  comes 
uuder  a  far  more  powerful  social  influence.  And  it  must  always  be  a 
difficult  question  to  decide  how  far  the  intellectual  and  moral  progress 
of  a  race  can  be  accounted  for  by  this  traditiandl  heightening  of  the 
social  environment,  and  how  far  it  involves  as  well  a  hereditary  heighten- 
ing of  native  capability. 

^  The  importance  of  the  Social  Environment  has  been  emphasised  by  the 
late  G.  H.  Lewea.  See  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind^  First  Series,  VoL  I.,  p. 
152  Mgr. ;  and  The  Study  of  Psychology,  Chap.  IV. 
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Varieties  of  Development.  While  all  minds  pass 
through  the  same  typical  nonxial  course  of  develop- 
ment, there  are  endless  differences  in  the  details  of 
the  mental  history  of  individuals.  In  no  two  cases 
is  the  process  of  mental  growth  precisely  similar. 
These  diversities  of  mental  history  answer  to  the  dif- 
ferences between  mxai  and  mind  spoken  of  in  the 
previous  chapter.  Such  differences  of  development 
may  be  referred  to  one  of  two  causes  or  factors : 
(a)  variations  or  inequalities  of  original  capacity,  or 
{b)  differences  in  the  external  circumstances  physical 
and  sociaL  All  differences  in  the  final  result,  that  is 
the  mature  or  developed  aptitude,  must  be  assignable 
to  one  (or  both)  of  these  factors. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  differences  of 
original  capacity  include  all  inequalities  in  capability 
of  development,  or  susceptibility  to  improvement. 
Individuals  vary  greatly  in  respect  of  the  effect  of 
any  given  amount  of  stimulation  or  exercise  of  faculty. 
Practice  improves  capacity  much  more  uniformly  and 
rapidly  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  As  every 
teacher  knows  the  processes  of  education  applied  to 
two  children  at  approximately  the  same  level  of  at- 
tainment result  in  widely  unlike  amounts  of  progress. 
Such  inequalities  in  capability  of  mental  growth 
(connected  in  part  with  different  degrees  of  reten- 
tiveness)  constitute  some  of  the  most  striking  among 
the  original  or  inherent  differences  of  aptitude  among  , 
individuala 

Differences  of  Original  Capacity.  These  must  be 
estimated  in  the  same  way  as  differences  of  mature 
capacity.     The  difl&culty  here  is  to  determine  what  is 
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strictly  original  and  not  in  any  measure  the  result  of 
previous  training  or  other  kind  of  external  influence. 
Yet  though  we  cannot  altogether  eliminate  the  effect 
of  early  influences  we  can  reduce  it  to  a  minimum  by 
taking  the  child  soon  enough,  or  by  selecting  for  our 
experiment  a  sufficiently  new  mode  of  mental  opera- 
tion. 

Individual  Nature.  Such  a  method  of  comparative 
measurement  applied  to  young  children  would  un- 
doubtedly confirm  the  everyday  observation  of  parents 
and  teachers  alike  that  children  are  at  birth  endowed 
with  very  unequal  degrees  of  capacity  of  different 
kinds.  Each  individual  has  his  particular  proportion 
of  aptitudes  and  tendencies,  which  constitutes  his 
nature  or  his  natural,  as  distinguished  from  his  later 
and  partly  acquired  character.  This  natural  character 
is  doubtless  very  closely  connected  with  the  peculiar 
make  of  his  bodily  and  more  particularly  his  nervous 
organisuL  The  condition  of  the  sense-organs,  ol  the 
brain,  of  the  muscular  system,  and  even  of  the  lower 
vital  organs,  all  serves  to  determine  what  we  call  the 
native  idiosyncrasy  or  temperament  of  the  individual 

Special  Heredity.  It  is  common  to  say  that  these 
characteristics  of  the  individual  mind  are  determined 
to  some  extent  by  heredity.  Thus  the  members  ol 
one  race  or  nationality,  as  the  French,  have  certain 
inherited  mental  as  well  as  physical  traits  in  common. 
Still  more  plainly  the  members  of  one  family  are 
observed  to  have  a  certain  mental  as  well  as  a  bodily 
character  in  common.  The  play  of  heredity  is  seen 
in  a  still  more  restricted  form  in  the  occasional  trans- 
mission of  a  definite  kind  of  talent  through  generations 
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of  a  given  family,  as  for  example  of  musical  talent  in 
the  Bach  family.^ 

Yet  with  the  influence  of  heredity  there  goes  ano- 
ther principle  which  we  may  call  the  tendency  to 
individual  variation.  Variations  up  to  the  point  of 
marked  contrast  occur  in  the  same  family.  Such 
contrasts  may  sometimes  be  only  another  illustration 
of  the  action  of  heredity,  being  what  is  known  as  a 
reversion  to  some  earlier  type  of  mental  character. 
But  this  cannot  be  safely  maintained  in  the  majority 
of  instances.  In  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject  heredity  only  helps  us  to  account  for  a 
comparatively  few  among  the  host  of  pecidiarities 
which  go  to  make  up  the  natural  basis  of  an  individual 
character. 

Varieties  of  External  Influence.  The  older  psycho- 
logy of  Locke  and  his  followers  overlooked  the  effects 
of  individual  ^nature'.  Modem  writers  are  perhaps 
more  liable  to  overlook  the  effects  of  *  nurture'.  While 
accepting  all  that  can  be  proved  by  observation  re- 
specting the  strength  and  persistence  of  original 
peculiarities  of  nature  or  temperament,  we  must 
insist  on  the  supplementary  truth  that  differences  in 
the  surroundings,  physical  and  still  more  social,  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  differences  of  ability  and 
disposition  that  we  find  among  individuals. 

The  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  here  is  that 
no  two  individuals  ever  come  under  the  same  influ- 
ences.   Even  twins  have  an  unlike  social  environment 


>  For  fiiller  illoBtrations  of  rach  tnumniasion  of  definite  ability  see  Mr. 
F.  Galton's  work,  EcredUary  Ocniu$:  c^.,  Pro!  Th.  Eibot's  Yolame,  On 
Heredity. 
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from  the  first.  Their  own  mother  is  hardly  likely  to 
feel  towards  them,  or  to  treat  them  in  quite  the 
same  way ;  and  others  show  this  divergence  of  feel- 
ing and  behaviour  very  much  more.  As  life  pro- 
gresses the  sum  of  external  influences  serving  to 
differentiate  individual  character  increases.  The 
school,  the  place  of  business,  the  circle  of  friends,  and 
so  on,  all  help  to  give  a  peculiar  stamp  to  the  indi- 
vidual mind. 

That  even  such  slight  differences  in  surroundings 
must  produce  an  effect  follows  from  psychological 
laws.  The  mind  grows  on  what  it  assimilates.  The 
lines  of  its  growth  will  be  to  some  extent  pre-deter- 
mined  by  innate  capabilities  and  tendencies ;  but  these 
only  broadly  limit  the  process,  they  do  not  fix  its  pre- 
cise character.  The  particular  ideas  and  connections 
of  ideas  formed,  the  intellectual  habits  fixed,  the 
peculiar  colouring  of  the  feelings,  and  the  special 
lines  of  the  conduct  will  all  be  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  surroundings.* 

Training  of  the  Faculties.  The  subject  of  training  is  closely 
connected  with  the  action  of  the  social  environment.  All  educa- 
tion or  training  is  indeed  the  designed  influence  of  society  on  the 
individual  concentrated  and  reduced  to  a  systematic  form.    The 

^  The  importance  of  original  differences  of  intellectaal  aptitude  and  emo- 
tional disposition  has  jost  been  insisted  on  with  great  force  of  Alignment  by 
Mr.  F.  Galton  in  his  carious  yolnme,  lnquirie$  into  Human  ^aeuUp  and  its 
devdopmenU  See  Nurture  and  Xnturt^  p.  177,  Ac.  An  illustration  of  the 
strength  and  pertinacity  of  original  tendencies  is  very  clearly  brought  out  in 
the  History  of  Tmn$,  p.  216  9eq.  Mr.  Galton  takes  cases  <^  twins  who  wen 
much  alike  and  also  of  twins  who  were  distinctly  unlike,  and  he  seeks  to 
show  that  in  both  cases  the  final  result  is  largely  determined  by  nature  and 
not  by  nurture.  Careful  as  the  obserration  and  the  reasoning  undoubtedly 
are  here,  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Oalton  haidly  does  justice  to  all  the  far* 
reaching  influences  of  unlike  early  impressions. 
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training  of  a  faculty  mdans  the  legolar  calling  of  it  into  activity 
by  supplying  the  conditions  of  its  exercise.  This  includes  first  of 
all  the  presentment  of  suitable  materiala  The  powers  of  observa- 
tion, of  memory,  and  so  on,  can  only  be  called  into  activity  by 
supplying  materials,  such  as  objects  to  be  inspected,  words  to  be 
committed  to  memory.  To  this  must  be  added  the  application 
of  a  social  stimulus  in  the  shape  of  a  motive  to  intellectual  efibrt 
(concentration  of  mind),  such  as  a  promise  of  favour,  or  a  threat  of 
punishment 

Such  training  must  clearly  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  mental  deyelopment.  Thus  it  has  to  conform  to  the  great 
law  of  aU  growth  that  it  is  appropriate  exercise  which  strengthens 
faculty.  That  is  to  say  it  will  aim  directly  at  calling  forth  a 
faculty  into  its  proper  mode  of  action  by  supplying  materials  and 
motives  adapted  to  the  stage  of  development  reached  at  the  time. 
And  here  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  there  should  be  an  adequate 
but  not  excessive  stimtdation  of  the  faculty.  By  adequate  stimula- 
tion is  meant  an  excitation  of  sufficient  strength  and  variety  to 
secure  completeness  of  growth.  By  excessive  stimulation  is  meant 
an  amount  of  excitation  which  forces  the  activity  to  such  a  point 
as  is  unfavovirable  to  growth. 

In  the  second  place  the  whole  scheme  of  training  should  con- 
form to  the  natural  order  of  development  of  the  facultie&  Those 
faculties  which  develop  first  must  be  exercised  first.  It  is  vain, 
for  example,  to  try  to  cultivate  the  power  of  abstraction  before 
the  powers  of  observation  (perception)  and  imagination  have 
reached  a  certain  degree  of  strength.  This  self-evident  proposi- 
tion is  one  of  the  best  accepted  principles  in  the  modem  theory  of 
Education,  though  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  is  still  fre- 
quently violated  in  practice. 

Writers  on  peedagogics  have  sought  to  divide  early  life  into 
periods  distinguished  by  the  predominance  of  certain  faculties. 
Thus  Beneke  recognises  four  periods :  (I)  To  about  the  end  of  the 
3rd  year,  the  period  of  sense  and  instinct  in  which  the  child  is 
mainly  engrossed  with  external  things :  (2)  To  about  the  end  of  the 
7th  year,  in  which  internal  mental  activity  comes  up  to  and  balances 
external  activity  (sense-perception) :  (3)  To  the  end  of  the  14th  year, 
in  which  inner  activity  becomes  free  of  sense  and  gains  a  distinct 
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ascendency  over  this :  and  (4)  To  the  end  of  school  life,  in  which 
the  higher  mental  powers  (thought)  appear  in  fuller  development 
It  is  obvious  however  that  all  such  demarcations  must  be  rough 
and  inexact  The  process  of  development  is  at  once  too  continuous 
and  too  complex  to  allow  of  such  sharp  divisions,  though  it  may 
be  of  great  practical  value  to  adopt  them  as  rough  contrivances. 

Once  more,  a  method  of  training  based  on  scientific  principles 
will  ami  not  only  at  taking  up  a  faculty  at  the  right  moment, 
but  also  at  cultivating  it  up  to  the  proper  point,  and  not  beyond 
this.  By  this  is  meant  that  each  faculty  should  be  strengthened 
up  to  the  level  which  answers  to  its  rank  or  value  in  the  whole 
scale  of  faculties.  In  other  words,  the  exercise  of  each  capability 
must  be  adequate  and  not  excessive  as  estimated  by  reference  to  a 
proportionate  development  of  the  sum  of  capabilities.  In  training 
the  imagination  or  the  memory,  for  example,  wh  should  keep  in 
view  the  importance  of  this  faculty  in  relation  to  the  attainment 
of  knowledge  and  mental  activity  as  a  whole. 

Finally  training  in  order  to  be  adequate  must  be  to  some  extent 
elastic  adapting  itself  to  the  numerous  differences  among  young 
minds.  Up  to  a  certain  point  »  common  result,  namely  a  typical 
completeness  of  development,  will  ht  aimed  at  It  would  not  be 
well  for  example  that  any  child  however  unimaginative  should 
have  his  imagination  wholly  untrained.  At  the  same  time  this 
typical  plan  of  cultivation  must  be  modified  in  detail.  The 
greater  the  natural  aptitude,  the  more  economical  the  production 
of  a  given  psychical  result  Hence  it  would  be  wasteful  to  give  as 
much  time  and  thought  to  the  training  of  a  bad  as  of  a  good 
germ  of  faculty.  Nor  do  the  practical  ends  of  life  impose  such  a 
disagreeable  task  on  the  teacher.  Variety  of  individual  develop- 
ment answers  to  the  highly  elaborated  division  of  life-work  which 
characterises  civilisation. 

APPENDIX. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  mental  development  the 
reader  la  referred  to  Mr.  Spencer's  FrincipUa  qf  Psychology,  eapecially  Vol  L, 
Parts  III.  and  lY.  A  brief  statement  of  the  characteristics  of  development  as 
bearing  on  the  work  of  the  teacher  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Spencer's  Essay, 
Education,  Chap.  II.  The  subject  has  also  been  discussed  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view  by  Beneko  ( Ertkh%mg$lehrc,  I.,  p.  101,  &c),  and  by  G. 
F.  Pfisterer  (PcBdagogiaehe  Ptychologic), 


CHAPTER  IV; 

.    ATTENTION. 

As  we  Iiave  seen,  attention,  though  closely  related  to 
the  active  aide  of  the  mind  and  illustrating  the  laws 
of  volition,  is  a  general  condition  of  our  mental 
operations.  We  must  therefore  understand  some- 
thing about  this  mode  of  activity  and  its  laws  at  the 
outset 

Definition  of  Attention.  Attention  may  be  roughly 
defined  as  the  active  self-direction  of  the  mind  to 
any  object  which  presents  itself  to  it  at  the  moment.^ 
It  is  somewhat  the  same  as  the  mind's  'conscious- 
ness' of  what  is  present  to  it  The  field  of  Con- 
sciousness however  is  wider  than  that  of  Attention. 
Consciousness  admits  of  many  degrees  of  distinctness. 
I  may  be  very  vaguely  or  indistinctly  conscious  of 
some  bodily  sensatioD,  of  some  haunting  recollection, 
and  so  on.  To  attend  is  to  intensify  consciousness 
by  eoneentrating  or  narrowing  it  on  some  definite 
and  restricted  area.  It  is  to  force  the  mind  or  con- 
sciousness in  a  particular  direction  so  as  to  make  the 
objects  as  distinct  as  possible. 

*  The  idea  of  activity  and  effort  is  directly  saggested  by  the  etymology  of 
Um  weed,  ai  tenders,  to  atretdi  (ec.  the  mind)  towarde. 
7 
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Uneonscions  Psychical  ActiTity.  The  qaefition  of  ihe  exact 
nature  and  range  of  those  regions  of  psychical  life  to  which  we  do 
not  attend  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  This  domain  has  been 
variously  called  the  unconscious,  sub-conscious,  or  obscure  region  of 
mental  phenomena.  Is  there  a  sphere  of  unconscious  psychical  activity 
out  of  all  relation  to  our  state  of  consciousness  at  the  time?  For 
example,  do  the  impressions  which  we  experienced  years  ago  and  which 
we  are  capable  of  reviving  under  particular  circumstances  exist  now  in 
this  unconscious  region  ?«  If  we  attempt  to  accoimt  for  psychical 
phenomena  solely  by  means  of  psychical  processes,  we  seem  almost 
compelled  to  resort  to  these  *  unconscious  operations'.^  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  obvious  difficulties  in  this  view.  Thus  it  is  said  that  to 
talk  of  a  menial  phenomenon  existing  out  of  relation  to  our  conscious 
life  is  a  contradiction. 

This  difficulty  is  reduced  if  not  removed  by  saying  that  there  nre 
degrees  of  consciousness ;  that  in  addition  to  the  region  of  our  distinct 
conscious  life  there  is  a  vast  region  of  the  sub-conscious  or  faintly, 
conscious.  This  domain  consists  of  all  those  psychical  elements  which 
enter  into  and  colour  the  conscious  state  of  the  time,  but  which  are  not 
discriminated  or  distinguished.  Thus  there  is  at  any  one  time  a  whole. 
mass  of  organic  sensation,  the  outcome  or  concomitant  of  the  activity  of  ^ 
the  several  organs  of  digestion,^,  which  affects  pur  state  of  mind 
(depressing  or  exalting^  but  which  is  not  disentan^ed  and  resolved 
into  its  elements. 

Two  main  questions  arise  as  to  the  limits  oi  this  sub-conscious 
region.  (1)  How  far  does  it  extend  in  relation  to  the  organism  and  its ' 
processes  ?  Do  all  organic  processes  modify  it  in  some  way )  (2)  To 
what  extent  is  it  modified  by  past  psychical  activities  1  Do  things  long 
forgotten  yet  capable  of  being  revived  somehow  affect  the  whole  state  of 
mind  in  the  interval  ?  Without  troubling  ourselves  about  this  difficult 
question  we  may  say  that  at  any  time  there  is  a  whole  aggregate  or 
complex  of  mental  phenomena,  sensations,  impressions,  thoughts,  &c.» 
most  of  which  are  obsctire,  transitory,  and  not  distinguished.  With  this 
wide  obscure  region  of  the  sub-conscious,  there  stands  contrasted  the 
narrow  luminous  region  of  the  clearly  conscious.  An  impression 
or  thought  must  be  presumed  to  be  already  present  in  the  first  or  sub- 
conscious region  before  the  mind  by  an  effort  of  attention  can  draw  it 
into  the  second  region.  To  adopt  the  metaphor  of  Wundt,  the  whole 
mental  region  (conscious  and  sub-conscious)  answers  to  the  total  field  of 
view  present  to  the  eye  in  varying  degrees  of  distinctness  at  any  moment 
when  the  organ  is  fixed  in  a  certain  direction ;  the  latter  region,  that  , 

'  If  on  the  other  hand  we  seek  to  explain  psychical  processes  by  help  of 
nervous  proceases  we  may  regard  the  hypothesis  of  onconscious  mental  activity  . 
as  unnecessaiy. 
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of  attenlion  or  dear  consciousneflSi  coTreat>ondB  to  that  nlutow  area  of 
'perfect  Tision'  on  which  the  glance  is  fixed.  [On  the  hypothesis  of 
QDcoDscioufl  mental  activity  and  of  the  relations  of  the  region  of 
attention  to  that  of  conscionsness  as  a  whole,  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  VoL  I.,  Lect  XVIIL  (c/.  J.  S.  Mill's  Emminor 
Hon  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Phihsophy,  Chap.  XV.) ;  Q.  H.  Lewes, 
Physical  Basis  of  Mini,  Prob.  III.,  Ch.  IV. ;  Wundt,  P%«oi  Psycho- 
icy^  VoL  IL,  4«  Ahschnitt,  15««  Capn  1,  2;  ^rentano,  Psychologies 
2*Buch,  2«  Cap.] 

As  an  active  tciision  of  mind  attention  is  opposed 
to  that  relaxed  state  of  mind  in  whieh  there  is  no 
effort  to  fix  itself  on  any  particular  object  Such 
a  state  may  be  called  one  of  diffuse  consciousness.^ 

Objects  of  Attention.  The  phenomena  of  intellect 
emotion  and  will  may  alike  become  directly  or  in- 
directly objects  of  attention.  The  most  conspicuous 
class  of  objects  is  that  of  external  impressions,  the 
sights,  sounds,  &c.,  which  make  up  objects  of  sense.* 
When  the  teacher  talks  about  ^attending'  he  com- 
monly means  actively  listening,  or  actively  looking. 
In  'addition-  to  external  impressions  and  objects, 
internal  images,  ideas  and  thoughts,  may  be  attended 
to.  Feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  if  not  directly 
attended  to,  are  so  indirectly,  through  the  fixing  of 
the  attention  on  the  exciting  cause  of  the  feeling, 
whether  an  external  object  or  an  internal  image. 
Finally  we  attend  to  our  actions  when  we  fix  our 
minds  closely  on  what  we  are  about  and  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  result  which  we  are  immediately 
aiming  at. 

^  If  the  ezpreedon  is  preferred  it  may  he  called  scattered  attention,  hat  I 
think  it  beet  to  reserve  the  term  attention  for  the  more  palpable  exertions  of 
mental  aetiTity  in  definite  directioiis. 

'  The  reader  will  see  presently  that  external  impressions  and  objects  differ 
from  one  another.    Here  they  are  alike  spoken  of  as  'objects  of  attention'. 
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Effects  of  Attention.     An  act  of  attention  serves 
to  give  greater  force,  vividness,  and  distinctness  to 
its  object.     Thus  an  impression  of  sound  becomes 
more  forcible  or  impressive,  and  further  has  its  char- 
acter made  more  definite,  when  we  direct  our  at- 
tention to   it      A  feeling  of. pleasure  or  pam  is 
manifestly  intensified  when  we  attend  to  it,  or  its 
cause  ox  conditions,     A  serious  bodily  injury  may 
hardly  tyoubk  our  mind,  if  through  some  exceptional 
excitement  we  are  incapable  of  attending  to  it.    Thus 
a  soldier  wounded  in, battle  has  aometimejs  hardly  felt 
any  pain  at  the  moment.     On  the  other  hand  e^  v^ry 
moderate  sensation  q{  discomfort,  as  an  irritation  of 
the  skin,  grows  into .  something  intensely  disagree- 
able if  the  attention  is  fo^tened  on  the  particular 
bodily  locality  affected.      Finally  our    actions    are 
vigorous  and  precise,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
attention  we  give  to  them.* 

Attei^tion  and  Intellectual  Operations.  We  may 
say  then  that  attention  enters  as  a  constituent  into 
all  classes  of  mental  operation,  and  this  cooperation 
of  attention  is  specially  conspicuous  in  the  case  of 
intellectual  operations.  The  objects  which  present 
themselves  to  our  senses  are  only  clearly  discrimi- 
nated one  from  the  other,  and  classed. as  obje<?ts  of 
such  and  such  a  class,  when  we  attend  to  them.  So 
again  present,  impressions  only  exercise^  their  full 
force  in  calling  up  what  is  associated  with  them  when 
we  keep  them  before  the  mind  by  an  act  of  attention. 

'For  fuller  lUwtnitiont  ^f.  tbewdRKiSy  tee  Dr.  OvpcBter^t  MemkH 
Phytiot/ogy^  Chap.  III.  The  reader  will  «ee  tiiat  I  am  bere  ditregardiDg  th» 
eiiMtt  of  repetition  and  haU t  fireii  meehanically  performed  aetUna  h*wef«r 
may  1m  laid  to  owe  their  praoiaum.  to  jMMi  esereisea  of  attc&tlBiL 
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Once  more,  all  thinking  is  clearly  an  active  state  of 
mind  involving  a  voluntary  fixing  of  the  attention. 
We  thus  see  that  attention  though  a  form  of  action 
or  will  stands  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  intel- 
lectual processes.  It  may  be  described  as  the  func- 
tion of  will  in  relation  to  knowing,  the  cooperation 
of  the  active  side  of  mind  in  aiding,  directing,  and 
controlling  the  mechanism  of  iatellect.  This  being 
so  it  is  dedrable  to  single  it  out  for  consideration 
before  entering  on  the  exposition  of  intellect 

Hervoiui  Cfoncomitaats  of  Attention.  The  fact  that  attention  is 
901  wd  oi  the  mind  would  suggest  that  its  nervous  concomitants  are 
certain  processes  in  those  motor  centres  which  we  know  to  be  more 
especially  concerned  in  movement  or  action.  This  conjecture  is  borne 
out  bj  the  fact  that  the  act  of  attention  is  commonly  accompanied  by 
moscalar  c(»xtnetionsL  Among  these  are  the  muscular  Actions  which 
subs^re  the  intellectual  operation,  such  as  the  fixing  of  the  eye  on  an 
object  or  the  turning  of  the  ear  in  the  direction  of  a  sound.  In  addition 
to  these  there  aie  other  actions  which'  coniKitute  the  characteristic 
expression  of  attention.  Attention  ia  commonly  accompanied  by  a 
fixing  of  the  eyes,  head,  and  whole  body ;  and  this  fixity  is  main- 
tained by  an  act  of  wiU.  In  veiy  close  attention,  as  in  trying  to 
recaU  something,  there  are  other  bodOy  acoompaniments  such  as  the 
compression  of  the  lips,  frowning  and  so  on.  Finally,  in  all  close 
attention  there  is  a  feeling  of  tension  or  strain  which  appears  to  indicate 
muscular  effort  Ai  Fechner  says,  in  looking  steadfastly  this  feeling  is 
referred  to  the  eye,  in  listening  dosely,  to  the  ear,  in  tiying  to  '  think' 
or  recollect,  to  the  head  or  brain^^ 

All  this  seems  to  imply  that  when  we  attend  to  an  impression  there 
goes  forth  a  nerve-impulse  from  some  of  the  higher  motor  centres  in  the 
brain.  In  order  to  adjust  this  physiological  hypothesis  to  the  facts  of 
ihe  intensification  of  sense-impressions  (and  representations  of  these)  by 
attention,  we  have  to  suppose  that  this  current  of  nervous  dischaige  has 
two  branches,  one  flowing  outward  to  the  muscles,  the  other  inward  to 
the  sensory  centres  which  are  specially  concerned  in  the  impressi<yi  of 
the  moment.  Thus  it  is  presumable  that  when  we  attend  to  a  visible 
object  a  stream  of  energy  flows  downwards  firom  the  motor  centres, 
partly  in  the  direction  of  the  muscles,  and  more  particularly  the  ocular 

>  £lemeHi€  dkr  Ptyt^o-physik,,  XL,  pp.  475,  478. 
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muscles  which  move  the  eye ;  and  partly  in  that  of  the  sensory  centre 
whi^h  is  concerned  in  the  reception  of  visual  impressions.* 

Extent  of  Attention.  Attention  has  already  been 
defined  as  a  focussing  of  the  mind  for  a  given  point, 
a  concentrating  of  its  activity  from  a  diffused  inatten* 
tive  condition.  All  attention  is  thus  in  a  measure 
concentration.  But  two  acts  of  attention  may  have 
unequal  extent  of  object  Thus  m  loc^ng  at  a 
picture  I  may  attend  now  to  some  small  detail,  now 
to  the  whole  composition  of  the  picture.  60  in 
listening  to  music  I  may  single  out  ^  particular  note, 
or  direct  my  attention  to  the  ensemble  of  note9 
making  up  a  chord. 

It  has  been  argued  that  strictly  speaking  we  neve^ 
attend  to  more  than  one  thing  at  the  same  instant, 
and  that  when  we  seem  to  do  so  our  attention  really 
flits  rapidly  from  one  object  to  another.  This  seems 
clearly  to  be  so  in  the  case  of  disconnected  objects, 
as  when  we  try  to  listen  to  a  conversation  and  write 
a  letter  at  the  same  time.  When  however  we  attend 
to  a  number  of  connected  impressions,  parts  of  an 
object,  or  collection  of  objects,  such  as  a.  number  ,of 
figures  in  a  group,  we  seem  capable  of  grasping  the 
whole  by  an  approximately  simultaneous  act  of 
attention.* 

Relation  of  Extent  to  Force  or  Intensity.  There 
is  a  very  important  relation  between  the  extent  or 
area  of  object  that  we  try  to  attend  to  at  one  moment 
and  the  effective  force  of  the  act.    This  relation  may  * 

*  See  Wundt,  Physiol.  F^yehoL,  II.,  15»  Cap.,  %  pp.  209,  210. 
'  On  the  question  how  many  objects  the  attention  can  embrace  at  ono 
time  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Ledurea  <m  Metaphysics,  Xlli.,  XIV. 
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be  expressed  as  follows :  Wlien  an  equal  effort  is 
made,  the  effective  force  of  an  act  of  attention 
varies  inversely  as  the  extent  of  object  attended  to. 
"  Pluribus  intentus,  minor  est  ad  singula  sensus.*' 
In  other  words,  the  more  we  comprehend  or  embrace 
in  the  act  of  attention  the  less  penetrating  will  it  be. 
The  closest  and  most  fruitful  attention  therefore  im- 
pUes  the  maximum  of  concentration* 

On  what  the  degree  of  Attention  depends.  The 
amount  of  attention  exerted  at  any  time  depends  on 
two  chief  circumstances  (a)  the  quantity  of  active 
energy^  disposable  at  the  time;  (6)  the  strength  of 
the  stimulus  or  force  which  excites  the  attention  or 
rouses  it  to  action.  ,  If  there  is  great  active  energy  a 
feeble  stimulus  will  suffice  to  bring  about  attention^ 
The  healthy  vigorous  child  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day  has  a  superabundance  of  energy  which  shows 
itself  in  attention  to  small  and  comparatively  unin- 
teresting matters.  On  the  other  hand  a  tired  or 
weakly  child  requires  a  proportionately  powerful 
stimulus. 

'  External  and  Internal  Stimuli.  The  stimulus  to  an 
act  of  attention  may  be  either  something  external 
connected  with  the  object  attended  to,  or  something 
intemaL  An  external  stimulus  consists  of  some  inte- 
resting or  striking  feature  in  the  object  itself  or  in  its 
accompaniments,  by  reason  of  which  the  attention  is 
said  to  be  attracted  and  arrested,  such  as  the  bril- 
liance of  a  light,  or  the  strangeness  of  a  sound.  An 
internal  stimulus  is  a  motive  in  the  mind  which 

'  By  aetiTe  eneigy  we  mean  mental  capability  as  conditioned  by  the  state 
of  the  motor  organa  (nerves  and  mnsdes)  involved. 
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prompts  it  to  put  forth  its  attention  in  a  particnlair 
direction,  such  as  the  desire  of  a  child  to  please  his 
teacher,  or  to  gain  a  higher  place  in  his  dass. 

Non-voluntary  and  Voluntary  Attention.  When 
the  mind  is  acted  upon  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
object  presented,  the  act  of  attention  is  said  to  be 
non-voluntary.^  It  may  abo  be  called  reflex  (or  auto- 
matic) because  it  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  reflex 
movement^  that  is  ta  say,  movement  following  sensory 
stimulation  without  the  intervention  of  a  ix>naciou8 
purpose.  On  the  other  hand  when  we  attend  to  a 
thing  under  the  impulse  of  a  d^ire,  such  as  curiosity 
or  a  wish  to  know  about  a  thing,  we  ase  said  to  do  so 
by  an'act  of  will,  or  voluntarily.  These  two  modea 
of  attention  are  very  properly  distinguished.  As  we 
shall  see  presently,  we  frequently  mean  by  volui^ary 
attention  a  direct  opposition  to  the  non-vtduntary 
kind.  The  distinction  is  useful  further  as  marking 
off  roughly  the  earlier  and  later  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  attention.  In  early  life  non-voluntary  atten- 
tion is  predominant,  in  later  life  voluntary  attention,. 
Tet  a  moment's  consideration  wiU  tell  us  that  thev 
are  not  absolutely  distinct.  They  are  both  acts  of  the 
mind  and  have  certain  common  conditions,  some  of 
which  have  just  been  enumerated.  And  they  will  be 
found  to  blend  and  to  shade  off  one  into  ike  oth^  m 
our  actual  mental  life.* 

Laws  of  Reflex  Attention.    As  we  have  seen,  the 

^  The  tenn  non-voluntary  is  preferrad  to  imrohmUry  as  indioatii^  ihe 
mere  absence  of  volition,  and  not  opposition  to  will  or  *  nnwillingnen '. 

»  The  relation  between  the  two  forms  of  attentkm  is  deariy  dafiMd  bv 
Wundt  (PAy«o/.  AycAoZo^,  VoL  II.,  Cap.  Xy.,  p.  211).  ^ 
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foice  of  attention  at  any  time  depends  in  part  on  the 
vigour  of  body  and  mind  and  in  part  on  the  strength 
oi  the  stimulus.  Now  (within  the  limits  of  fatigue 
abeady  indicated)  healthy  children  are  characterised  by 
a  considerable  degree  of  activity,  bodily  and  menta]. 
As  we  shall  see  later  on  they  do  things  *  spontaneously ' 
orunder  the  force  of  very  slight  stimuli  And  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  activity  of  attention.  Young 
children  spontaneously  observe  things,  and  evidently 
find  pleasure  in  venting  their  energies  in  this  way. 
This  bdng  so,  the  nature  of  the  ^articukr  stimulus 
present  produces  an  eflFect  chiefly  in  determining  the 
cUrectitm  of  the  attention  at  any  time.  We  have  to 
enquire  into  the  precise  characters  of  the  stimulus 
which  make  it  potent  or  attractive.  A  knowledge 
of  these  will  supply  us  with  what  may  be  called  laws 
of  reflex  attention.  Since  moreover  voluntary  atten- 
tion is  always  conditioned 'or  limited  by  the  condi- 
tions of  reflex  attention,  these  laws  may  be  said  to 
be  laws  of  attention  as  a  whole. 

Quantity  of  Stimulus.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it 
is  evident  that  the  attractive  force  of  a  stimulus  will 
vaiy  as  its  quantity,  and  more  particulariy  its  degree, 
that  is  to  say  the  intensity  of  the  impression  or  the 
vividness  of  the  mental  image.^  Thus  a  bright  colour 
i&  a  more  potent  stimulus  than  a  dull  one,  a  vivid  mental 
image  than  a  faint  one.  One  reason  why  it  is  easier  in 
gieneral  to  attend  to  external  impressions  than  to  in- 
ternal mental  images  is  that  the  former  are  more  vivid! 

>  As  we  shall  see  presently,  this  holds  good  within  certain  limits  only. 
If  a  stiiiiiilas  is  rmef  poweifol  the  attention  may  be  unable  to  adjust  itself  to 
it»  and  so  be  overpowered. 
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Quantity  of  stimulus  must  be  taken  to  include  not 
merely  the  degree,  but  also  the  duration  of  the  stimu* 
lus,  and  the  extent  or  size  of  the  object  A  feeble 
stimulus,  such  as  the  faint  sound  of  a  tapping  at  the 
door,  may  attract  attention  when  prolonged  for  a 
certain  time.  One  reason  why  it  is  difficult  to  attend 
to  mental  images  is  that  they  are  often  so  fugitive. 
Similarly  a  large  object  in  a  scene,  such  as  the  moving 
shadow  of  a  doud,  is  more  likely  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion than  a  very  small  and  inconspicuous  one.^ 

Quality  of  Stimulus.  The  attractive  force  of  a 
stimulus  is  determined  not  simply  by  its  quantity  but 
also  by  its  quality,  by  its  agreeable,  disagreeable,  or 
indifferent  character.  Agreeable  objects,  that  is  to 
say,  those  which  immediately  yield  pleasure  to  the 
mind,  such  as  beautiful  colours  or  gracefiil  forms,  are 
as  such  fitted  to  arrest  the  attention.  Powerful 
stimuli,  such  as  a  bright  light  or  a  loud  sound  (if  not 
fatiguing)  are  as  a  rule  pleasant  But  the  pleasure 
resulting  from  a  stimulus  may  not  be  connected  with 
its  mere  strength.  A  soft  note,  if  very  sweet,  may 
act  as  a  powerful  attraction.  The  pleasure  again  may 
be  reflected  on  to  the  object  by  association.  Qiildren's 
attention  is  powerfully  riveted  by  the  signs  of  coming 
pleasure,  by  objects  which  excite  hope  and  pleasurable 
anticipation.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  agreeable 
or  pleasant  objects  which  arrest  the  attention.  The 
opposite  kind  of  effect,  though  less  common,  perhaps, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Any  object  which  excites 
terror,  horror,  and  so  on,  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to 

>  A  ftiUer  discussion  of  the  quantitative  aspects  of  Beiise-iinpreMioii%  will 
Im  fotmd  later  on. 
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the  attentibii  with  children  as  well  as  with  adults.  In 
contradistinction  to  these,  indifferent  objects,  that  is  to 
say,  those  which  affect  the  mind  neither  pleasurably 
nor  painfully,  commonly  fail  to  arrest  the  attention. 

The  fact  that  a  distinctly  painftil  sight,  snch  as  that  of  a  wounded 
inan,  can  fascinate  the  attention,  suggests  that  aU  impressions  and 
thoughts  having  any  accompaniment  of  feeling  or  'emotional  tone,' 
whether  pleasurable  or  painful,  are  on  that  account  more  potent  stimuli 
to  the  attention.  It  appears,  indeed,  as  if  such  an  accompaniment  of 
feeling  gave  greater  persistence  and  awakening  force  to  the  stimulus. 
We  all  know  the  teasing  effect  of  some  disagreeable  recollection,  as  that 
we  ought  to  be  keeping  some  engagement  at  the  moment  From  the 
principle  of  reflex  attention  we  must  distinguish  the  law  of  voluntary 
attention,  that  the  mind  seeks  to  retain  before  it  what  is  pleasurable, 
and  to  banish  what  is  painfuL 

Attention  and  Interest.  The  word  'interest*  may 
be  used  in  a  wide  sense  as  including  the  effect  of 
impressions  generally  in  rousing  the  attention.  In 
this  sense  the  familiar  saying,  'we  attend  to  what 
interests  us,*  is  a  perfectly  tautological  expression. 
More  usually  the  term  refers  to  the  rousing  effect  of 
an  object  through  the  medium  of  feeling.  We  are 
interested  in  a  thing  when  we  are  affected  by  it  either 
pleasurably  or  painfully.  In  the  first  case  we  call 
our  interest  a  pleasurable  one,  in  the  second,  a  painful 
one.  In  a  peculiar  manner  those  things  are  interesting 
to  us,  or  awaken  our  interest,  which  answer  to,  or  are 
connected  with,  our  particular  sensibilities,  tastes,  and 
related  habits  of  thought.  Thus  a  conceited  person 
ia  specially  interested  in  any  talk,  flattering  or  other- 
wise, about  himself;  a  person  with  artistic  taste  is 
specially  interested  in  objects  of  beauty,  and  so  on. 
The  objects  which  interest  a  person  thus  serve  as  an 
index  or  due  to  his  customary  and  dominant  feelings 
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and  tastes.  While/however,  anything  which  touches 
lis  on  the  side  of  feeling,  whether  pleasantly  or  nn* 
pleasantly,  is  said  to  be  interesting,  the  term  interest 
usually  refers  more  particularly  to  the  attractive  force 
of  pleasurable  impressions. 

This  special  refeieEoe  of  the  w<»d  'intesest'  ta  what  is  pleasoiibls 
points  to  the  superior  importance  of  TolantaEjc  attention,  and  to  the 
fact  that  reflex  attention  easily  passes  into  the  higher  form.  A  thing 
which,  folly  interests  ns  excites  the  will  to  a  deliberate  concentzatian  of 
the  attention  with  a  view  either  to  prolong  or  gain  some  pleasure  <v 
satisfttotion,  or  to  get  rid  of  or  a^ert  some  pain.  And  since  the  poeitiTe 
end  of  voluntary  action  is  pleasure  or  haziness,  the  term  interest 
naturally  comes  to  point  to  those  ol^'ects  and  related  activities  which 
are  immediate  sources  of  enjoyment,  or  which  are  connected  with,  or 
have  a  bearing  on,  these.  Our  *  interests,'  such  as  our  home,  business, 
country,  favourite  art,  are  the  great  and  pennanent  sources,  of  our 
happiness. 

Absolute  and  Relative  Impressivenees.  The  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  an  object,  as  just  defined,  may  be 
said  to  make  up  its  absolute  impressiveTvess.  From 
this  may  be  distinguished  its  relative  ivypressiveness, 
that  is  to  say  the  force  which  it  owes  to  its  relation 
to  other  objects  which  have  preceded  it,  and  to  the 
pre-existing  condition  of  the  attention. 

Change  of  Stimulus.  Any  stimulus  will  exert  a 
greater  effect  on  the  attention  in  proportion  as  the 
degree  of  change  introduced  into  the  mental  state  of 
the  moment  increases.  All  change,  contrast,  or  tran- 
sition of  mind  from  one  state  to  another  acts  ad  a 
kind  of  rousing  shock.  The  sudden  introduction  of  a 
sound  into  the  stillness  of  a  country  retreat  acts  as  a 
potent  stimulus  to  the  attention.  Similarly  a  succes- 
sion of  very  dissimilar  sounds,  as  that  of  a  thin  shrill 
voice  on  those  of  a  deep  rich  one,  is  certain  to  arouse 
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the  attention.  Moving  objects,  especially  if  the  move- 
ment has  B  certain  d^reo  of  rapidity,  are  powerful 
stimuli  because  they  involve  a  continual  change  of 
stimtdation. .  The  more  sudden  the  change,  the  greater 
the  awakening  effect 

The  other  side  of  this  truth  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
one  and  the  same  stimulus  if  prolonged  loses  its  force, 
and  soon  ceases  to  exert  any  effect  on  the  attention. 
The  new  picture  or  piece  of  furniture,  which  on  its 
introduction  excited  the  liveliest  attention,  soon  takes 
its  place  among  the  familiar  and  unnoticed  objects  of 
our  environment. 

Change  of  Impression  and  Menlat  Life.  It  has  been 
said  by  Hobbes  and  others  that  continual  change  of 
impressipn  is  necessary  to  mental  life.  We  are  only 
conscious  of  an  impression  (e.^.,  a  sound)  when  we 
pass  to  it  fit>m  an  unlike  impression.  An  unvarying 
sound  does  not  affect  us  at  all.^  This  is  to  some 
ezteaxt  a  consequence  of  the  laws  of  our  nervous  or- 
ganism.. The  nervous  structures  grow  fatigued  after 
prolonged  activity,  and  this  shows  itself  in  diminished 
vigour  of  mental  operation.  It  seems  to  be  still:  more 
directly  eoimected  with  the  laws  of  attention.  A 
certain  .frequency  of  transition  froin  one  object  to 
another  is  a  condition  of  mental  vxtkefvlness.  The 
attention  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  child  is  continually 
changing  its  direction.  The  introduction  of  a  fresh 
object.into;  the  room,  the  giving  forth  of  a  fresh  sound 
at  once  carries  off  its  attention. 

^  Hobbet  said  to  feel  tlways  the  same  tking  and  not  to  feel  at  all  comes 
to  the  same  thing.  Profeeeor  Bain  calls  this  principle  of  change  the  Law  qf 
JUkUvU^.  .  See  his  Sin$e$  and  J^tdUet,  IntiodnctiDn,  Chap.  I.,  6. 
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EflFect  of  Novelty.  The  amount  of  change  involved 
in  a  stimulus  may  be  estimated  in  relation  not  merely 
to  the  preceding  stimulus,  but  to  a  number  of  past 
impressions.  This  determines  the  degree  of  novelty 
or  unfamiliarity  of  the  stimulus.  What  is  oft  recur- 
ring and  familiar,  as  for  example  the  stroke  of  a 
clock,  produces  little  effect  on  the  attention.  A  sound 
much  less  powerful  than  that  of  a  good-sized  clock, 
provided  it  were  of  a  wholly  unfamiliar  sort,  would 
certainly  arrest  the  attention. 

Familiarity  and  Interest.  While  it  is  thus  certain 
that  novel  sights  and  sounds,  as  such,  strike  the 
attention  momentarily,  it  does  not  follow  that  mere 
novelty  will  succeed  in  holding  the  mind.  As  Volk- 
mann  observes,  the  absolutely  new  does  not  chain 
(the  attention).  In  order  to  effect  this  result  an 
object  must  possess,  over  and  above  the  superficial 
quality  of  novelty,  the  deeper  attribute  of  interesting- 
ness.  Now,  as  we  have  seen,  a  thing  interests  us 
when  it  touches  our  feelings,  and  this  it  can  only  do 
by  linking  itself  on  somehow  to  our  recurring  and 
habitual  trains  of  imagery  and  thought  A  good  part 
of  our  interest  in  things  (more  particularly  our  intel- 
lectual interest)  is  connected  with  the  fact  of  their- 
intelligibility.  To  one  who  knows  nothing  of  me- 
chanics the  complicated  movements  of  a  machine  are 
apt  to  be  a  tedious  spectacle.  We  see  with  interest 
and  enjoyment  what  we  are  prepared  to  see  by 
previous  experience  and  knowledge.  Hence  the  very 
circumstance  of  familiarity  will  sometimes  constitute 
a  source  of  interest.  If,  for  example,  we  happen  to 
overhear  a  person  speak  in  an  unknown  language  and. 
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suddenly  catch  a  familiar  English  word,  our  attention 
is  instantly  excited,* 

A^ivstment  of  Attention,  What  has  been  said  above  respecting 
the  effect  of  change  or  contrast  on  attention  must  be  qualified  by  a  refer- 
ence to  another  set  of  conditions.  If  impressions  or  thoughts  succeed 
one  another  at  a  very  rapid  rate  the  attention  is  unable  to  fix  itself  on 
each  member  of  the  series.'  Again  when  any  sudden  and  powerful 
impression  occurs  we  experience  a  momentary  confusion.  The  atten- 
tion is  overpowered^  and  a  short  period  is  necessary  for  its  recuperation. 
These  and  other  facts  go  to  show  that  there  is  a  process  of  accommodation 
or  adjustment  of  attention  to  its  objects,  which  process  occupies  a 
certain  time.  Only  when  this  process  of  adjustment  is  completed  does 
an  impression  or  idea  become  distinct  in  consciousness. 

On  what  Facility  of  A^instment  dependa.  The  time  required 
for  this  adjustment  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  It  depends  partly  on 
the  character  and  more  particularly  the  force  or  intensity  of  the  object 
itaelt  Yeiy  powerful  impressions  in  general  require  a  greater  effort  of 
adjustment  than  moderate  ones.  Very  feeble  ones  require  a  greater 
effort,  too,  but  for  another  reason,  namely  in  order  to  raise  them  above, 
the  limit  of  distinct  consciousness.  Hence  impressions  of  moderate  or 
arenge  intensity  are  in  general  more  easily  or  rapidly  seized  by  the 
mind  than  those  of  veiy  great  or  very  little  force. 

^  The  relation  of  familiarity  to  interest  is  well  brought  out  by  Yolkmann 
(Mrbueh  der  Fwychohgie,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  199-200).  He  seems,  however,  to  go 
too  fiur  when  he  defines  interest  as  the  relation  of  an  impression  or  idea 
("Yorstellung")  to  the  mling  cluster  or  aggrc^te  of  ideas  of  the  indiyidual 
("dee  Ich").  A  natural  phenomenon  or  a  new  saying  will  often  interest 
ns  (intellectuaUy)  by  its  apparent  contradiction  of  a  known  truth,  exciting 
in  our  minds  an  intense  curiosity ;  and  again,  what  is  grotesque  seems  to 
interest  us  (aesthetically)  by  its  incongruity  with  our  customary  modes  of 
thought 

'  When,  however,  the  same  fugitive  impressions  or  thoughts  recur  at 
rapid  intervals  the  attention  is  stimulated.  We  often  catch  ourselves  hear- 
ing the  second  or  third  stroke  of  a  dock,  though  we  failed  to  hear  the  first ; 
Similarly  a  thought  (e.^.,  the  recollection  that  we  ought  to  be  going  some- 
where) may  pass  fugitivoly  through  the  mind  again  and  again  without  exciting 
attention,  but  at  last  arrest  notice  by  its  insistance.  ThiB  may  be  explained 
m  a  variety  of  ways.  It  is  possible  (1)  that  the  repetition  of  a  sound,  such  as 
the  tapping  at  the  door,  greatly  increases  the  chance  of  a  coincidence  between 
a  diBengaged  state  of  the  attention  and  the  presence  of  the  stimulus ;  or  (2) 
that  by  an  accumulation  of  the  traces  of  the  successive  sounds  the  stimulus 
gains  in  force  ;  or  (8)  that  it  allows  of  a  series  of  partial  a4justments  of  the 
attention  which  (by  accumulation)  terminate  in  a  complete  adjustment 
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In  the  second  (daoe  tiie  time  of  a^jostment  is  affected  by  the  pre- 
ceding state  and  direction  of  activity  of  the  attention.  In  a  state  of 
lethargy  or  inattentiveness,  a  greater  force  of  stimnlus  is  needed  to 
arouse  the  attention.  This  is  illustrated  in  all  somnolent  states  ci 
mind.  Again  preoccupation  of  mind  is  unfavourable  to  attention. 
When  the  attention  is  directed  into  a  particular  quairter  A,  a  greater 
effort  is  needed  to  direct  it  into  a  new  quarter  B. 

On  the  other  hand  the  process  of  adjustment  of  attention  to  an 
impression  or  thought  may  be  greatly  aided  by  the  preceding  mode  of 
activity  of  the  attention.  A  state  of  mental  wakefulness  is  fieivour- 
able  to  attention  generally.  After  attending  to  a  number  of  sights 
or  sounds  the  mind  is  more  or  less  on  the  alert  for  new  impressions. 
Not  only  so  the  special  direction  of  attention  at  any  moment  may 
fiftvour  the  adjustment  of  it  at  the  next  moment  In  other  words  the 
direction  of  attention  to  an  object  A  will  under  certain  circum- 
stances facilitate  the  direction  of  it  to  «  second  object  B.  In  order 
that  this  should  happen  there  must  be  a  certain  relation  between  A 
and  E 

Ckmtintxity  or  Smoothness  of  transition.  These  circtunstances 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  relations :  (a)  similarity  between  A 
and  B ;  and  (5)  connectedness  between  them.  By  connectedness  is  here 
meant  that  A  and  B  have  previously  followed  one  another.  When 
either  of  these  circumstances  is  present  in  a  marked  degree  we  have  the 
peculiar  effect  of  a  smooth  transition  of  mind,  or  a  continuous  flow  of 
impressions  or  thoughts.  Let  us  look  at  the  action  of  each  of  these 
circumstances  apart 

Sffoet  of  Similarity,  To  begin  with  after-throwing  the  attention 
into  any  region  of  impression  or  experience,  th^e  is  a  tendency  to  go 
on  attending  in  the  .same  direction.  When  occupied  with  sight,  as  in 
scanning  the  features  of  a  landsci4)e^  oor  attention  is  more  easily  excited 
by  a  new  vimal  impresBion  (e^,,  the  flight  of  a  bird)  than  by  one  of 
aoiotdier  cMrder,  as  a  sound  or  smelL  Similarly  after  carrying  on  a  train 
of  internal  thought  for  some  time  the  attention  tends  to  persiM  in  this 
line.  A  new  idea  will  then  engage  the  attention  more  readily  than  a 
new  external  impression.  ^ 

When  the  simflarity  becomes  more  marked  the  effect  on  adjustment 
is  still  more  apparent  If  two  successive  impressions  or  two  tbougfats 
A  and  B  are  partially  like,  the  preceding  adjustment  to  A  facilitates 
the  adjustment  to  R  In  this  way  smoothness  of  transition  is  given 
to  the  movement  from  A  to  B.    Instances  of  this  effect  may  be  found 

^  This  haa  been  shown  in  an  interesting  way  by  experiment  Wnndt 
foimd  that  the  attention  to  a  sound-signal  was  disttirbed  leas  by  a  homo- 
geneous  impresnon,  as  a  noise,  than  by  a  heterogeneous  one,  as  a  visual  im* 
pression.     Ph^siologitekg  PtyehologU,  VoL  II.,  Cap.  16,  f  2,  p.  244. 
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in  the  rapidity  with  which  we  can  turn  the  attention  fxx)m  any  one 
word,  musical  note,  or  face,  to  another.^ 

Again  when  there  is  no  similarity  in  the  quality  of  the  impres- 
sions^ their  resemblance  in  the  time  of  recurrence  greatly  aids  the 
process  of  adjustment,  and  gives  smoothness  of  transition.  Hence  the 
peculiar  effect  of  all  regular  sequences  of  sounds,  visible  movements, 
the  measure  and  rhythm  of  verse,  melody,  and  dance.  Such  periodic 
recurrences  exactly  answer  to  the  conditions  of  ready  and  easy  adjust- 
ment The  mind  in  this  case  falls  into  the  way  of  adjusting  itself  at 
r^olarly  recurring  intervals.' 

Ctonneetion  betweon  ImpressionB.  Let  us  now  glance  at  the  second 
great  circumstance  favourable  to  smoothness  of  transition.  The  move- 
ment of  the  attention  from  one  impression  to  another  is  greatly  aided 
by  previous  successions  of  the  two.  Thus  we  can  transfer  attention 
easily  and  rapidly  from  one  note  of  a  familiar  tune,  or  one  movement  of 
a  fsmiliar  dance,  to  the  succeeding  member  of  the  series.  The  fact  that 
B  has  frequently  followed  A  before,  prepares  the  mind  for  the  reception 
of  B  when  A  again  presents  itselfl  Attention  adjusts  itself  easily  in 
this  ease  because  it  moves  along  the  accustomed  path  A— B.* 

ficpectailt  Attention.  When  the  adjustment  of  attention  com- 
pletes itself  before  the  presentation  of  the  impression,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  pre-adjusted.  This  is  illustrated  in  what  we  call  anticipation  or 
expectation.  Whenever  the  mind  is  able  to  look  onward  and  anticipate 
a  coming  impression  the  attention  accommodates  itself  beforehand.  The 
consequence  is,  as  has  been  proved  by  experiment,  a  shortening  of  the 
process  of  reception  and  recognition.  This  expectation  may,  be  of 
different  degrees  of  perfection.  Thus  we  may  know  only  the  time  of 
the  impression,  but  not  its  nature.  In  listening  to  a  new  poem  or  a 
new  musical  composition  we  anticipate  the  succeeding  sounds  in  their 
regular  recurrence.  This  anticipation  of  a  new  impression  (or  series  of 
impressions)  after  a  regular  interval  is  a  condition  of  the  pleasurable 
effect  of  an  orderly  rhythmic  sequence  of  sounds  or  sights.  The  mind 
not  only  adjusts  itself  to  each  new  impression  but  has  a  continual  satis- 
faction of  nascent  expectation. 


>  The  peculiar  effect  of  gradation  in  colours,  &c,  illustrates  this  effect  of 
amoothoesB  at  its  maximum. 

'  Not  all  regular  successions  are  equally  favourable  to  adjustment.  The 
attentioii  adjusts  itself  to  a  moderate  sequence  more  easily  than  to  a  very 
rapid  one,  or  to  a  very  slow  one. 

^The  reader  will  notice  that  the  three  conditions  of  attention  now 
specified,  chauge  or  contrast,  similarity,  and  connectedness,  answer  to  the 
presomably  fundamaital  modes  of  intelleetnal  activity,  discrimination, 
ammilation,  and  grouping  or  synthesis.  This  fact  brings  out  the  radical 
unity  of  intellect  and  attention. 
8 
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Expectation,  in  the  ordinary  eense,  inyolves  an  anticipation  of  the 
nature  or  quality,  and  not  merely  of  the  point  of  time  of  the  impressicm. 
This  again  may  be  of  various  degrees  of  distinctness  or  completeness. 
I  may  have  a  vague  anticipation  of  the  words  a  person  will  utter  on  a 
particular  occasion,  cg.y  in  response  to  a  toast  Such  indefinite  antici- 
pation facilitates  the  reception  of  an  impression.  In  other  cases  the 
mind  may  be  able  to  distinctly  forecast  what  is  coming.  Thus  I  may 
distinctly  anticipate  an  event,  as  the  sound  of  a  gun  after  seeing  the 
smoke.  When  this  anticipation  of  the  precise  quality  of  an  impression 
is  supplemented  by  the  prevision  of  the  point  of  time  of  its  appearance, 
the  preparation  or  prea^justment  of  attention  may  be  said  to  be 
perfect  1 

It  is  to  be  added  that  this  preadjustment  of  attention,  like  the  eom- 
pleted  act  of  attention  itself,  may  have  its  stimulus  or  excitant  in  some 
feature  of  the  object,  or  in  some  motive  in  the  mind.  In  looking 
forward  to  an  exciting  event,  such  as  the  upward  rush  of  a  rocket,  or 
the  outburst  of  sound  from  an  orchestra,  our  minds  are  kept  strung  in 
the  attitude  of  expectancy  by  the  exciting  character  of  the  mental 
image.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  child  at  the  beginning  of  a  class 
'.fisson  puts  himself  in  an  attitude  of  expectancy  in  order  to  avoid 
censure,  or  from  some  other  similar  motive,  he  may  be  said  to  perform 
A  voluntary  act  of  preadjustment 


^  The  effects  of  such  preadjustment  of  attention  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
pi oceas  of  perception  have  been  measured  by  a  number  of  physiologists.  The 
method  consists  in  estimating  by  a  delicate  chrouometric  apparatus  the 
interval  between  the  occurrence  of  the  stimulation  of  a  sense  organ  and  that 
of  a  volitional  reaction.  The  person  experimented  on  receives  a  signal,  e,g., 
heara  a  sound,  at  a  particular  moment  which  can  be  estimated  with  great 
exactness,  and  then  records  by  a  movement  of  the  hand  the  precise  moment 
of  the  impression.  The  whole  period  between  the  happening  of  the  sensory 
stimulation  and  the  execution  of  the  movement  is  known  as  the  *  leactioD 
time '.  This  time  is  divided  into  stages :  (1)  that  occupied  by  the  transference 
of  the  nervous  excitation  from  the  periphery  to  the  centres ;  (2)  that  involved  in 
the  modification  of  consciousness ;  (8)  that  necessary  to  apperception  or  distinct 
apprehension  by  a  direction  of  the  attention ;  (4)  that  taken  up  by  the  volitional 
process ;  and  finally  (5)  that  required  for  the  propagation  of  the  motor  excitation 
from  the  centres  to  the  muscles.  By  varying  the  external  conditions,  as  by 
letting  the  subject  know,  or  leaving  him  in  ignorance  of,  the  quality  of  the 
impression,  or  the  exact  time  of  its  occurrence,  or  both,  this  period  is  modified. 
Every  circumstance  aiding  the  preadjustment  of  the  attention  shortens  it,  while 
every  circumstance  hindering  this  lengthens  it  Hence  the  fluctuations  are 
regarded  as  due  to  variations  in  the  period  of  apperception.  [For  a  fuller 
account  of  these  experiments  as  given  and  interpreted  by  Wundt,  see  his 
Physiologiache  Psychologies  II.,  Cap.  16.  I  gave  a  brief  account  of  them  in 
Mind,  VoL  L  (1876),  pp.  86-42.1 
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Mechanism  of  Reflex  Attention.  Under  ordinaxy 
circumstances  the  attention  is  solicited  in  a  number 
of  directions  simultaneously.  Provided  there  is  the 
necessary  activity  of  mind,  the  attention  will  be 
drawn  in  a  direction  determined  by  the  foregoing 
considerations.  Speaking  roughly  one  may  describe 
what  takes  place  as  a  sort  of  struggle  for  existence 
among  stimuli,  in  whict  the  greatest,  the  most  in- 
teresting, or  the  most  novel  survives.  At  the  same 
time  each  survival  is  but  momentary,  it  being  of  the 
very  nature  of  reflex  attention  to  be  easily  drawn  ofl* 
by  new  stimuli 

Intervention  of  Will :  Voluntary  Attention.  By  the 
intervention  of  the  will,  the  comparatively  simple 
mechanism  here  described  is  greatly  modified.  Voli- 
tion supplements  the  forces  of  reflex  attention  by 
other  forces,  so  complicating  the  whole  process.  It 
supplies  internal  motives  which  may  counteract  the 
effect  of  external  stimuli  Through  an  exertion  of 
will  the  mind  is  able  to  choose  the  quarter  to  which 
to  direct  its  glance,  and  is  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of 
the  most  powerful  external  forces.  If  reflex  attention 
is  likened  to  the  process  of  natural  selection,  voluntary 
attention  may  be  likened  to  the  process  of  artificial 
selection,  by  which  man's  will  is  able  to  single  out 
particular  varieties  of  animal  or  plant  for  his  own 
special  purposes* 

Function  of  the  Will  in  Attention.  It  is  important 
to  understand  the  precise  scope  of  the  will's  action 
in  attention*  What  is  called  voluntary  attention  is 
not  a  wholly  new  phase  of  the  process.  After  the 
action  of  the  wiU  has  supervened  the  forces  of  non- 
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voluntary  attention  continue  to  be  active  as  ten- 
dencies. And  the  range  of  the  will's  action  is  limited 
by  these.  Thus  the  student  most  practised  in 
abstraction  could  not  resist  the  allurement  of  a 
beautiful  melody  sung  within  his  hearing. 

Again,  though  we  can  undoubtedly  (within  certain 
limits)  direct  our  attention  in  this  or  that  quarter  at 
will,  we  have  not  the  power  to  keep  our  attention 
closely  fixed  on  any  object  which  we  (or  somebody 
else  for  us)  may  happen  to  select.^  Something 
further  is  necessary  to  that  lively  interaction  of 
mind  and  object  which  we  call  a  state  of  attention ; 
and  this  is  interest.  By  an  act  of  will  I  may  resolve 
to  turn  my  attention  to  something,  say  a  passage  in 
a  book.  But  if  after  this  preliminary  process  of 
adjustment  of  the  mental  eye,  the  object  opens  up  no 
interesting  phase,  all  the  willing  in  the  world  will 
not  produce  a  calm  settled  state  of  concentration. 
The  will  introduces  mind  and  object :  it  cannot  force 
an  attachment  between  them.  No  compulsion  of  a 
teacher  ever  succeeded  in  making  a  young  mind 
cordially  embrace  and  appropriate  by  an  act  of  con- 
centration an  unsuitable,  and  therefore  uninteresting 
subject.  We  thus  see  that  voluntary  attention  is 
not  removed  from  the  sway  of  interest.  What  the 
will  does  is  to  determine  the  kind  of  interest  which 
shall  prevail  at  the  moment.  This  is  eflfected  by  the 
initial  determination  to  bend  the  mind  in  this  or  that 
direction.     After  this  first  stage  of  determination  the 

^  "Experience  itself  soon  teaches  us  that  it  is  not  possible  to  coneentrate 
our  attention  with  any  degree  of  strength  we  choose,  on  any  object  we  chooae." 
(Waitz,  Lckrhueh  der  PsychoUgiet  p.  6S9). 
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action  of  the  will  is  (commonly)  confined  to  keeping 
the  attention  fixed  on  an  object  which  is  found  to 
yield  a  pleasurable  interest.^ 

The  interest  which  thus  finally  secures  a  prolonged 
attention  may  first  disclose  itself  after  the  execution 
of  the  voluntary  act.  Thus  a  pupil  upon  fixing  his 
attention  on  what  seems  at  first  an  uninviting  subject 
of  study  may  find  his  thoughts  gradually  attracted 
and  chained.  In  many  cases  the  interest  has  its 
starting  point  in  the  very  motive  which  underlies 
the  voluntary  act.  When  any  object  bears  on  some 
strongly  desired  end,  it  becomes,  on  that  account, 
invested  with  an  associated  or  reflected  interest.  By 
regarding  it  as  a  means  to  some  object  of  desire  we 
draw  it  for  the  time  within  the  circle  of  interesting 
thinga  Thus  a  child  who  has  reason  to  anticipate 
his  parent's  or  teacher's  commendation  or  disapproval 
takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  otherwise  but  little 
interesting  movements  of  his  features.  But  in  order 
to  the  full  realisation  of  this  result,  the  relation  of 
means  to  end  must  be  a  natural  one,  and  not  one 
artificially  imposed.  A  school-boy  hardly  takes  a 
(pleasurable)  interest  in  a  piece  of  task  work  just 
because  the  completion  of  it  is  seen  to  be  a  condition 
of  enjoying  some  eagerly  desired  game. 

Laws  of  Voluntary  Attention.  It  has  been  remarked 
above  that  the  degree  of  attention  exerted  in  any  case 
depends  partly  on  the  force  of  the  stimulus,  and 


^  Volkmann  distingaiilies  between  a  state  of  attention  (Aofmerksamkeit) 
and  the  volontary  act  of  attending  (Anfmerken).  In  the  so-called  yolnntary 
attention  the  state  is  preceded  (and  accompanied)  by  the  act  (See  Zehrbuch 
der  Pti^eholoyie,  Vol  II.,  p.  198). 
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partly  on  the  vigour  of  mind  and  body  at  the  time. 
In  the  case  of  voluntary  attention  the  initial  stimulus 
is  some  internal  motive.  We  may  say  then  that  the 
stronger  the  motive  brought  to  bear  (the  degree  of 
active  vigour  being  supposed  to  be  unaltered),  the 
more  energetic  (within  certain  limits)  the  act  of  atten- 
tion. The  child  will  be  prepared  to  concentrate  more 
activity  of  mind  upon  an  object,  such  as  the  lesson 
he  is  getting  up,  when  he  has  a  powerful  inducement 
to  do  so. 

Effort  of  Attention.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  in  voluntary  attention  the  effective  force 
of  an  act  of  attention,  as  measured  by  the  added 
clearness  and  distinctness  which  it  gives  to  the 
object,  is  not  exactly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
active  energy  expended.  Voluntary  attention  com- 
monly involves,  especially  in  its  early  stages,  and 
before  habit  assists,  an  effort.  Reflex  attention  is  a 
natural  and  easy  attitude,  voluntary  attention  is  by 
comparison  an  artificial  and  constrained  one.  The 
difficulty  may  be  due  to  the  nature  of  the  object, 
e.g.f  its  faintness,  or  to  the  presence  of  obstructive 
solicitations  in  other  directions.  The  overcoming 
of  any  such  obstacle  necessitates  an  effort  which 
will  be  greater  when  there  is  fatigue  or  a  falling  off 
in  vigour.  The  effective  force  of  the  act  of  atten- 
tion is  what  remains  over  when  the  difficulty  is 
overcome.  Now  an  effort  is  something  disagree- 
able, and  consequently  will  only  be  faced  when 
there  is  a  proportionate  strength  of  motive  present 
We  see  then  that  when  the  exertion  of  attention 
is  difficult  or  laborious,  a  stronger  force  of  motive 
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must  be  brought  to  bear  in  order  to  secure  the 
desired  result.^ 

Growth  of  Attention :  Early  Stage.  As  has  been 
observed  the  early  form  of  attention  is  the  reflex  or 
non-voluntary.  By  frequent  exercises  of  its  activity 
in  response  to  external  stimuli  the  faculty  of  attention 
attains  a  certain  degree  of  strength  independently 
of  any  aid  from  the  will  After  a  certain  number 
of  exercises,  less  powerful  stimuli  suflSice,  in  the 
absence  of  more  powerful  ones,  to  call  forth  attention. 
Thus  by  directing  his  attention  again  and  again  to 
bright  objects,  as  the  candle,  the  infant  is  preparing 
to  direct  it  (still  non- voluntarily)  to  the  mother  s  face, 
his  hands,  &c,  when  these  objects  happen  to  come 
into  the  field  of  view.  With  the  progress  of  life,  too, 
many  things  at  first  indifferent  acquire  an  interest. 
Thus  the  accompaniments  of  what  is  intrinsically 
interesting  would  acquire  (according  to  the  principle 
of  association)  a  borrowed  or  derived  interest  In 
this  way  the  infant  tends  to  watch  the  preparation 
of  his  food  and  his  bath ;  the  boy  comes  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  construction  of  his  kite,  and  so  on. 
Not  only  so,  the  range  of  interesting  objects  would 
be  greatly  extended  by  the  development  of  new 
feelings,  such  as  self-esteem,  affection,  and  the  sense 
of  the  grotesque. 

Development  of  Power  of  Controlling  the  Attention. 
While  this  exercise  of  the  power  of  attention  in  the 


^  Of  cofOTse  this  proceae  of  overcoming  difficulty  haa  its  limits.  Mental 
exertions  cannot^  any  more  than  bodily,  exceed  Uie  available  quantity  of 
energy  of  the  individual  at  the  time.  As  this  point  is  approached,  a  larger 
and  laiger  increase  of  motive  force  seems  to  be  necessary. 
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reflex  form  is  thus  going  on,  the  child's  will  is 
developing.  The  transition  from  the  earlier  to  the 
later  process  of  attention  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
the  continued  gazing  at  an  agreeable  object,  such 
as  a  brightly  coloured  toy  or  picture,  held  before  the 
eye.  When  the  child  finding  that  a  thing  gives  it  plea- 
sure, begins  to  persist  in  the  act  of  attention  through 
a  vague  anticipation  of  further  pleasure,  he  may  be 
said  to  be  exercising  the  germ  of  his  voluntary 
power.  A  more  distinctly  marked  development  of 
will-power  is  manifested  in  the  attitude  of  expecta- 
tion. From  a  very  early  period  of  life  the  will 
begins  to  manifest  itself  in  a  deliberate  exploring  or 
looking  out  for  objects.^  By  such  successive  exercises 
the  activity  of  attention  is  little  by  little  brought 
under  perfect  control.  Although  the  full  under- 
standing of  this  process  presupposes  a  knowledge  of 
the  growth  of  will  as  a  whole,  we  may  be  able  to 
anticipate  to  some  extent,  and  indicate  the  main  lines 
of  this  progress. 

The  growth  of  voluntary  attention  means  a  con- 
tinual reduction  of  the  difl&culty  of  attending  to 
objects.  The  law  that  exercise  strengthens  faculty 
applies  to  attention.  What  is  first  done  with  labour 
and  sense  of  difficulty  is,  with  repetition  and  practice, 
done  more  and  more  easily.  At  the  same  time  more 
and  more  difficult  tasks  become  possible.  The  growth 
of  attention  may  be  best  treated  by  distinguishing 

*  Professor  Preyer  says  that  the  child  begins  to  explore  the  field  of  rision 
in  search  of  objects  before  the  end  of  the  third  month.  (Die  SeeU  des  Kindes, 
p.  38).  He  puts  the  first  appearance  of  yolition,  properly  so  called,  a  month 
or  two  later.  This  suggests  that  the  simple  action  here  spoken  of  is  a  transi- 
tion from  the  refiex  to  the  voluntary  form  of  attention. 
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between  the  several  forms  in  which  this  progressive 
mastery  of  difficulty  manifests  itself 

Attention  to  the  Unimpressive  Voluntary  atten- 
tion is  obviously  a  going  beyond  the  range  of 
powerful  and  directly  interesting  stimuli,  and  an 
embracing  of  a  wider  circle  of  comparatively  unim- 
pressive and  only  indirectly  interesting  objects.  The 
progress  of  attention  can  be  measured  under  this 
aspect.  The  child  learns  gradually  to  fix  with  his  eye 
the  less  striking,  prominent,  and  attractive  objects  and 
events  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  Each  succes- 
sive direction  of  the  attention  makes  subsequent 
directions  easier,  and  the  growth  of  mind  as  a  whole 
implies  the  constant  addition  of  new  motives  to 
attention.  In  this  way  each  of  us  gradually  acquires 
the  power  of  turning  his  attention  at  will  in  this  or 
that  direction  as  occasion  arises.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  in  every  case  this  widening  of 
the  area  of  attention  goes  on  pari  passu  with  the 
expansion  of  our  interests. 

Of  the  motives  or  interests  which  aid  in  this  expan- 
sion of  the  field  of  attention  the  widest  in  the  range  of 
its  influence  is  the  intellectual  impulse  of  curiosity,  or 
the  desire  to  inspect  and  understand  things.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  motive  the  student  of  science  learns 
to  direct  his  attention  to  the  most  inconspicuous  and 
fugitive  of  phenomena.  When  this  curiosity  is  wide 
and  impartial,  embracing  all  kinds  of  subject-matter, 
we  have  the  versatile  mind,  ever  ready  to  turn  its 
attention  in  a  new  and  unexplored  quarter. 

Resistance  to  Stimuli.  A  voluntary  control  of  the 
attention  involves,  in  the  second  place,  the  ability  to 
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resist  the  solicitations  of  powerful  stimuli.  Volun- 
tarily to  turn  the  mind  to  a  thing  is  to  exclude  what 
is  irrelevant  and  distracting.  This  power  of  resistance 
has  of  course  in  every  case  its  limits.  Nobody  can 
withstand  the  disturbing  force  of  a  sudden  explosion. 
But  the  capability  of  resisting  such  distractions  varies 
considerably,  and  is  greatly  improved  by  practice. 
The  child  finds  it  hard  at  first  not  to  look  out  of  the 
window  when  hearing  a  lesson.  By  and  by  he  will 
be  able  to  fix  his  mind  on  his  lesson  even  when  some 
amount  of  disturbing  noise  is  present.  The  highest 
attainment  of  this  power  is  seen  in  the  student  whose 
mind  is  not  appreciably  affected  by  external  impres- 
sions, being  directed  inwardly  in  reflection  on  its 
own  ideas.  Here  again  a  fairly  accurate  measure 
of  attentive  power  may  be  obtained  by  noting  the 
strength  of  stimulus,  e.g.,  disturbing  sounds,  which  ia 
overcome. 

Keeping  the  Attention  Fixed.  Another  aspect  under 
which  the  growth  of  attention  may  be  estimated  is 
the  ability  to  detain  objects  before  the  mind.  As 
we  have  seen,  reflex  attention  is  for  the  most  part 
a  process  of  flitting  from  object  to  object.  We  foimd 
indeed  that  even  here  there  is  a  force  at  work  which 
tends  to  counteract  the  impulse  to  skip  from  one  thing 
to  another.  But  this  would  not  of  itself  carry  us  very 
far.  It  is  only  as  the  attention  comes  under  the 
control  of  the  will  that  it  shows  any  considerable 
measure  of  persistence.  To  attend  to  a  thing  volun- 
tarily means  commonly  to  keep  the  mind  dwelling  on 
it  Here  again  we  have  to  recognise  the  existence  of 
certain  limits  in  every  case.    Nobody  can  fix  his  mind 
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on  one  and  the  same  object  for  an  indefinite  time.^ 
When  once  the  fresh  interest  of  a  thing  is  exhausted 
a  further  fixing  of  the  attention  costs  more  and  more 
effort.  When  this  stage  is  reached  the  mind  soon 
wearies  of  the  prolonged  exertion,  and  attention  flags 
in  spite  of  the  utmost  effort.  But  the  limit  of  fatigue 
is  pushed  further  off  as  the  will  develops  and  the  act 
of  attention  becomes  more  easy. 

Concentration.  The  power  of  sustained  attention 
grows  with  the  ability  to  resist  distractions  and 
floKcitations.  The  two  capabilities  are  thus  very 
dosely  connected  with  one  another,  and  are  both 
included  in  the  term  Concentration.  To  concentrate 
the  mind  is  to  fix  it  persistently  on  an  object  or  group 
of  objects,  resolutely  excluding  from  the  mental 
view  all  irrelevant  objects.  The  great  field  for  the 
early  exercises  of  such  concentration  is  action.  When 
the  child  wants  to  do  something,  as  open  a  box,  or 
build  a  pile  of  bricks,  the  strong  desire  for  the  end 
secures  a  prolonged  effort  of  attention.  The  scholar 
patiently  poring  over  a  mutilated  passage  in  an  ancient 
MS.,  to  the  neglect  of  his  appetite,  or  the  naturalist 
patiently  observing  the  movements  of  insects  or  of 
plants,  indifferent  to  cold  and  wet,  illustrates  a  high 
power  of  prolonged  concentration.     A  person's  power 

^  Strictly  speaking,  what  is  often  called  attending  to  one  thing,  is  the 
following  of  a  «m«  of  connected  impressions  or  ideas,  and  involves  a  con- 
tinnal  renewal  and  deepening  of  interest  This  remark  applies  to  such 
ooeapations  as  listening  to,  or  reading  a  scientific  exposition,  witnessing  a 
dramatic  spectacle,  and  so  on.  And  even  a  prolonged  attention  to  a  small 
material  object,  as  a  coin,  or  a  flower,  involves  a  continual  transition  of  mind 
tnm  one  aspect  to  another,  one  set  of  suggestions  to  another.  Hence  it 
would  be  more  correctly  described  as  making  the  object  the  centre  of  titteniion, 
the  point  firom  which  it  sets  out  and  to  which  it  continually  reverts. 
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of  attention  may  be  conveniently  measured  by  the 
degree  of  persistence  attained. 

Concentration  and  Genius.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  great  intellectual  power  turns  on  the  ability  to 
concentrate  the  attention.  Newton  based  his  intel- 
lectual superiority  on  this  circumstance.  Helvetius 
observed  that  genius  is  nothing  but  a  continued  atten- 
tion.* A  proposition  about  which  there  is  so  general 
an  agreement  among  those  who  ought  to  know  may 
be  safely  accepted  as  expressing  a  truth.  Attention  is 
a  condition  of  all  intellectual  achievement,  and  a  good 
power  of  prolonged  concentration  is  imdoubtedly  in- 
dispensable to  first-rate  achievement  in"  any  direction. 
The  discoverers  of  new  knowledge  have  always  been 
distinguished  by  an  unusual  degree  of  pertinacity  in 
brooding  over  a  subject,  and  in  following  out  trains 
of  thought  in  this  and  that  direction  till  the  required 
explanation  of  fact,  reconciliation  of  apparent  contra- 
dictions, and  so  on,  was  found.  But  though  these 
sayings  undoubtedly  embody  an  important  truth, 
they  only  contain  a  part  of  the  whole  truth.  No 
amount  of  attention  simply  will  constitute  intel- 
lectual brilliance.  This  depends  on  the  possession  of 
the  intellectual  functions  (discrimination,  &c.)  in  an 
exceptionally  perfect  form.  On  the  other  hand  good 
intellectual  powers  when  aided  by  a  comparatively 
small  power  of  prolonged  attention,  may  render  their 
possessor  quick  and  intelligent. 

Grasp  of  Attention.    It  has  already  been  remarked 

^  For  similar  utterances  by  other  authoritios,  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Im- 
iures  on  Metaphyncs,  VoL  I.,  p.  266,  Itc  Among  more  recent  eminent  men, 
Faraday  may  be  instanced  as  testifying  to  the  same  effect  Carlyle's  deliver- 
ances on  this  head  are  too  well  known  to  need  quotation. 
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that  our  power  of  simxiltaneous  attention  is  exceed- 
ingly limited.  If  we  try  to  embrace  a  number  of 
objects  in  a  glance  of  attention  they  are  not  clearly 
seized  and  apprehended.  We  may  however  pass  the 
attention  so  rapidly  over  a  number  of  details  as  to 
approximate  to  a  simultaneous  grasp  of  the  whole. 
In  this  way  the  eye  can  take  in  the  proportions  of  a 
buflding,  and  the  ear  take  in  the  rhythmical  successions 
of  notes.  The  growth  of  voluntary  attention  includes 
an  increase  of  power  in  this  direction.  A  teacher 
learns  to  keep  his  eye  on  all  members  of  his  class,  a 
chef  d^orchestre  his  ears  on  all  the  different  groups  of 
instruments.  The  acquirement  of  certain  arts,  as 
playing  the  organ,  implies  a  high  degree  of  this  power. 
In  proportion  as  this  power  of  taking  in  rapidly  a 
nmnber  of  facts  or  details  grows,  will  the  perceptions 
advance  in  complexity,  and  also  the  comparison  of 
object  with  object,  idea  with  idea,  be  facilitated. 

Transition  of  Attention.  Somewhat  akin  to  the 
power  of  carrying  the  attention  quickly  over  a  number 
of  connected  details,  is  the  capability  of  transferring 
it  from  one  thing  to  another  and  disconnected  thing. 
The  growth  of  voluntary  attention  includes  an  in- 
creasing facility  in  turning  the  mind  from  one  subject 
of  study  to  another,  or  from  one  matter  of  business 
to  another.  Its  highest  form  is  seen  in  the  rapid 
movements  of  the  versatile  mind.  Another  illustra- 
tion of  great  facility  in  transference  is  seen  in  those 
swift  alternations  of  attention  which  underlie  what  is 
roughly  described  as  doing  two  things  at  once,  as 
playing  a  piece  of  music  or  painting  a  picture  and  at 
the  same  time  carrying  on  a  conversation. 
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The  special  capability  seems  at  first  sight  to  imply  two  things, 
facility  in  dismissing  an  object  from  the  mind,  and  in  leadjusting  the 
attention  in  a  new  direction.  But  perhaps  these  are  only  two  sides 
of  one  and  the  same  capability.  It  may  be  said  that  we  only  com- 
pletely expel  a  thing  from  the  thonghts  when  we  redirect  them  else- 
whither. Bapid  expulsion  would  thus  appear  to  carry  with  It  rapid 
readjustment 

Habits  of  Attention.  Voluntary  attention,  like 
voluntary  action  as  a  whole,  is  perfected  in  the  form 
of  habits.  By  a  habit  we  mean  a  fixed  disposition  to 
do  a  thing,  and  a  facility  in  doing  it,  the  result  ctf 
numerous  repetitions  of  the  action.  The  growth  of 
the  power  of  attention  may  be  viewed  as  a  progres- 
sive formation  of  habits.  At  first  voluntary  concen- 
tration of  mind  requires  a  spur  and  an  effort  As 
soon  as  the  pressure  of  strong  motive  is  withdrawn, 
the  young  mind  returns  to  its  natural  state  of  listless- 
ness  or  wandering  attention.  A  habit  of  attention 
first  appears  as  a  recurring  readiness  to  attend  imder 
definite  circumstances,  for  example  when  the  child 
goes  into  his  class-room,  or  is  addressed  by  somebody 
Later  on  there  manifests  itself  a  more  permanent 
attitude  of  attentiveness.  The  transition  from  child- 
hood to  youth  is  often  characterised  by  the  acquisition 
of  a  wider  habit  of  mental  watchfulness,  showing 
itself  in  thoughtfulness  about  what  is  seen  and  heard 
The  highest  result  of  the  working  of  the  principle  o 
habit  in  this  region  is  illustrated  in  the  customary, 
and  but  rarely  relaxed,  alertness  of  mind  of  the 
diligent  observer  of  nature. 

Varieties  of  Attentive  Power.  It  has  been  implied 
that  the  power  of  attention  does  not  always  develop 
equally  on  all  sides.     Through  differences  of  native 
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temperament,  as  well  as  through  differences  of  exercise, 
we  find  well-jnarked  contrasts  of  attentive  power. 
And  these  help  to  a  considerable  extent  to  determine 
the  cast  or  character  of  mind.  Everybody  knows  the 
difference,  for  example,  between  the  plodding  child 
able  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  an  object  for  a  long 
period,  but  slow  to  transfer  and  adjust  his  attention 
to  new  matter,  and  the  quick  but  rather  superficial 
child  who  finds  it  easy  to  fix  his  attention  on  new 
objects,  though  hard  to  keep  it  fixed  for  a  prolonged 
period.  There  are  some  who  are  capable  of  great 
intensity  of  concentration  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, but  whose  minds  are  easily  overpowered  by 
disturbing  or  distracting  influences.  A  versatile 
mind,  again,  is  marked  by  a  power  of  throwing  a 
great  deal  of  force  of  attention  into  a  matter  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  and  of  rapidly  accommodating  or 
adjusting  its  attention  to  new  objects ;  but  it  is  com- 
monly wanting  in  the  capability  of  prolonged  appli- 
cation.^ Finally,  the  ruling  habits  of  attention  will 
vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  predominant 
iaterests.  Thus,  for  example,  a  strong  love  of  nature 
(whether  scientific  or  artistic)  will  give  a  habitual 
outward  bent  to  the  attention  ;  whereas  a  paramount 
interest  in  our  own  feelings,  or  in  the  objects  of  ima- 
gbation  and  thought,  will  give  a  customary  inward 
inclination  to  the  attention. 

Training  of  the  Attention.  All  inteUectnal  gaidance  of  the 
yoong  implies  the  power  of  holding  their  attention.     Instruction 

'  On  the  nature  of  this  quality,  see  Hiss  Edgeworth's  Enays  on  Practical 
BduaOitm,  I.,  pp.  140,  kc ;  also  my  paper  on  Versatility,  in  Mind,  VoL 
Vn.  (1882),  p.  869. 
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may  be  said  to  begin  when  the  mothef  can  secure  tha  attention  of 
the  infant  to  an  object  by  pointing  her  finger  to  it.  Henceforth 
she  has  the  child's  mental  life  to  a  certain  extent  under  her  control, 
and  can  select  the  impressions  which  shall  give  new  knowledge  or 
new  enjoyment  What  we  mark  off  as  formal  teaching,  whether 
by  the  presentation  of  external  objects  for  inspection  through  the 
senses,  or  by  verbal  instruction,  clearly  involves  at  eveiy  stage  an 
appeal  to  the  attention,  and  depends  for  its  success  on  secumig 
this.  To  know  how  to  exercise  the  attention,  how  to  call  forth  its 
full  activity  is  thus  the  first  condition  of  success  in  education. 

Mental  Science  here,  as  in  respect  of  the  other  faculties,  can  only 
point  out  the  general  conditions  to  be  observed  and  the  natural 
order  of  procedure.  It  is  plain  in  the  first  place  that  the  laws  of 
attention  must  be  complied  with.  He  would  be  a  foolish  teacher 
who  gave  a  child  a  number  of  disconnected  things  to  do  at  a  time, 
or  who  insisted  on  keeping  his  mind  bent  on  the  same  sub- 
ject for  an  indefinite  period.  Yet  though  these  conditions  are 
obvious  enough,  others  are  more  easily  overlooked.  Thus  it  is 
probable  that  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  efiects  on  the  atten- 
tion of  novelty  of  subject  and  mode  of  treatment,  on  the  one  band, 
and  of  total  unfamiliarity  on  the  other  hand,  would  save  teacherB 
from  many  errors.  Some  of  us  can  recall  from  our  school  days  tiie 
wearisome  effect  of  an  oft-recurring  stereotyped  illustration,  as 
well  as  the  impression  of  repellent  strangeness  produced  by  a  firsts 
and  too  sudden,  introduction  to  a  perfectly  new  branch  of  study. 

In  the  second  place  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
young  child's  power  of  voluntary  attention  is  rudimentary  only, 
and  that  force  must  be  economised  by  removing  all  obstacles  and 
making  the  task  as  attractive  and  agreeable  as  possible.  It  would 
be  idle  to  try  to  enlist  his  close  attention  if  he  were  bodily 
fatigued,  or  if  he  were  under  the  influence  of  emotional  excitement 
and  agitated  in  mind  and  body.  Again  it  would  be  vain  to  expect 
him  to  listen  to  oral  instruction  close  to  a  window  looking  out 
on  a  busy  street  Children's  (uncontrolled)  attention  flows  out- 
wards to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  actual  external  world,  and  is 
less  easily  diverted  by  the  teacher's  words  towards  the  world  of 
imagination  and  thought  Consequently,  in  teaching,  everything 
should  be  done  to  reduce  the  force  of  outward  things.    The  teacher 
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would  do  vdl  to  Tem^nber  that  even  so  practised  a  thinker  as 
Kant  found  it  helpful  to  prolonged  meditation  to  fix  his  eye  on  a 
familiar  and  therefore  unexciting  object  (a  neighbouring  church- 
spire).  Kot  only  so,  the  subject  and  mode  of  treatment  chosen 
should  be  raoh  as  to  attract  the  learner's  attention  to  the  utmost. 
What  is  f  resbf  interesting,  or  associated  with  some  pleasurable 
interest,  will  secure  and  hold  the  attention  when  dry  topics  alto- 
gether fail  to  do  so.  Much  may  be  done  in  this  direction  by  pre- 
paration,  by  awakening  curiosity,  and  by  putting  the  chOd's  mind 
in  the  attitude  of  tiptoe  expectancy. 

As  the  pupil  grows  more  may  of  course  be  required  in  the  shape 
of  an  effort  to  direct  attention.  It  must  never  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  all  through  life  forced  attention  to  what  is  wholly  unin- 
teresting is  not  only  wearing,  but  is  certain  to  be  ineffectual  and 
unproductive.  Hence  the  rule  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  growing 
intellectual  and  other  likings  of  the  child,  ^ot  only  so,  the 
teacher  should  r^;ard  it  as  an  important  part  of  the  training  of  the 
attenti<m  to  arouse  interest,  to  deepen  and  fix  it  in  certain  definite 
directions,  and  gradually  to  enlarge  its  range.^  Harder  task-work, 
sudi  as  learning  the  comparatively  uninteresting  letters  of  the 
alphabet^  or  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale,  must  be  introduced 
gradually,  and  only  when  the  will-power  iB  suifficiently  developed. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  further  to  graduate  the  length  or  duration 
of  the  mental  application  both  in  a  particular  direction,  and  gene- 
rally, in  accordance  with  the  progress  of  the  child's  powers  of 
voluntary  attention.  An  ideal  school-system  would  exhibit  all 
gradations  in  this  respect;  alternation  and  complete  remission  of 
mental  activity  being  frequent  at  first,  and  growing  less  and  less 
so  as  the  powers  of  prolonged  concentration  develop. 

APPENDIX. 

Tat  a  fuller  socotmt  of  the  natore  of  attention,  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
ledurei  on  Jfetaphysica,  YoL  L,  Lect  ZIY. ;  also,  Dr.  Carpenter's  MemUd 
Thjpiology^  Book  L,  Ch.  IIL     The  characteristics  of  children's  attention, 

^  Yolkmann  remarks  that  the  older  pedagogic  had  as  its  role,   "Make 
yonr  instmction  interesting  "  ;  whereas  the  newer  has  the  precept,  **  Instruct 
to  soch  a  way  that  an  interest  may  awake  and  remain  active  for  life  "  (JUlta^ 
htOt  der  J'iychologie,  YoL  IL,  p.  200). 
9 
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and  the  ]aw8  of  the  growth  of  attention,  are  well  deecribed  by  Waitt,  X«Ar- 
hueh  der  Pgyehologie,  §  65,  and  by  Yolkmann,  Lehrbtuh  der  PijfchologU,  Yd. 
IL,  §  114.  A  thoroaghly  scientific  account  of  the  mechanism  of  attention 
is  contained  in  Pro!  Wundt's  Orundzuge  derj^ysiologiachm  Psychologies  2nd 
Ed.,  Vol.  1 1.,  4th  Sect,  Ch.  XT.  and  XYI.  On  the  management  and  training 
of  the  attention  the  reader  may  consult  Locke,  S<mM  Thou^Ui  eoneemimg 
Education,  §  167 ;  Maria  Edgeworth,  Estaya  on  Practical  Education,  YoL  I., 
Chap.  II.  Beneke,  ErzUhunga  und  UnterridUilehre,  4th  Ed.,  YoL  L,  g  10 ; 
and  Th.  Waltz's  AllgcmeiM  Pwiagogih^  Yol  I.,  {  28. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SENSATION. 

All  knowledge  takes  its  rise  in  the  senses.  No  intel- 
lectual work  such  as  imagining  or  reasoning  can  be 
done  till  the  senses  have  supplied  the  necessary 
materials.  These  materials  when  reduced  to  their 
elements  are  sensations  or  sense-impressions^  such  as 
those  of  light  and  colour  which  we  receive  by  means 
of  the  eye,  of  sound  which  we  have  by  way  of  the 
ear,  and  so  on.  An  examination  of  our  most  abstract 
notions,  such  as  force,  matter,  leads  us  back  to  these 
impressions.  Our  ideas  can  never  go  much  beyond 
our  sensations.  The  want  of  a  sense,  as  in  the  case 
of  one  born  blind,  means  depriving  the  mind  of  a 
whole  order  of  ideas.  The  addition  of  a  new  sense, 
if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  would  enrich  our  minds 
by  a  new  kind  of  knowledge  respecting  the  world. 

Definition  of  Sensation.  A  sensation  being  an 
elementary  mental  phenomenon  cannot  be  defined 
in  terms  of  anything  more  simple.  Its  meaning 
can  only  be  indicated  by  a  reference  to  the  ner- 
vous processes  on  which  it  is  known  to  depend 
Accordingly,  a  sensation  is  commonly  defined  as  a 
simple  mental  state  resulting  from  the  stimulation  or 
excitation  of  the  outer  or  peripheral  extremity  of  an 
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'  incanying  *  or  sensory  nerve.  Thus  the  stimtdation 
of  a  point  of  the  skin  by  pressure  or  rubbing,  or  of 
the  retina  of  the  eye  by  light,  gives  rise  to  a  sensa- 
tion,* 

It  is  important  to  add,  however,  that  the  sensation 
is  not  the  immediate  consequent  of  this  action  in  the 
peripheral  region  of  the  nerve.  A  sensation  does  not 
occur  the  very  instant  when  the  skin  is  pricked  or 
when  sound-waves  impinge  on  the  ear.  The  excita- 
tion has  to  be  propagated  to  the  *  seat  of  conscious- 
ness,' the  sensory  centre  (sensorium),  before  the  mentai 
eflfect,  a  sensation,  occurs.  It  is  found  by  experiment 
that  when  the  connection  between  the  extremity  and 
the  centre  is  severed,  there  is  no  sensation.  It  has 
been  proved  too  that  the  propagation  of  the  stimula- 
tion to  the  centre  occupies  an  appreciable  duration.* 

There  are  several  difficnlties  in  the  way  of  defining  sensation.  The 
first  of  these  turns  on  the  ftkct  that  the  phenomena  ordinarily  eallod 
sensations  do  not  always  inyolve  the  action  of  some  external  agent  or 
stimulus.    *  Subjective'  sensations  of  light,  for  example,  have  their  phy- 


^  '  Sensation '  in  common  parlance  refers  to  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  side 
of  a  sense-impression.  And  peychologistB  have  sometimes  employed  the 
word  in  this  way,  as  when  Sir  W.  Hamilton  contrasts  sensation  as  feeling 
with  perception  as  knowing  (Ledurts  on  JHetaphynea,  YcL  II.,  XXIV.). 
Here  the  term  will  be  used  to  mark  off  the  mental  iminreesion  which  can  he 
discriminated  as  to  its  quality,  and  which  for  this  reason  can  supply  the 
material  of  knowledge.  The  pleasurable  or  painful  aspect  or  accompaniment 
of  a  sense-impression  is  best  marked  off  by  the  term  'sense-feeling'.  This 
will  be  dealt  with  later  on.  (For  an  hiBtorical  account  of  the  different 
meanings  of  the  term  Sensation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hamilton's  £di^n 
of  Beid's  Works,  Note  D). 

'  The  reference  of  the  sensation,  according  to  what  physiologists  have  called 
the  'law  of  eccentricity,'  to  the  peripheral  extremi^,  as  the  skin,  will  be 
explained  when  we  come  to  deal  with  perception.  On  the  physiological  basis 
of  sensation  see  Dr.  Carpenter,  Menial  Fhyaioloffy,  Chap  IV. ;  Dr.  Maudsley, 
The  Physiology  of  Mind,  Chap.  IV.;  Wundt,  Physiologische  F^yehologie,  VoL 
II.,  Section  II.,  Cap.  VIL 
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aical  starting-point  in  certain  disturbances  (changes  of  circnlation,  &c.) 
in  the  retina.  Some  subjective  sensations  may  have  a  central  process  as 
their  starting-point  It  may  however  be  said  that  under  ordinary  or 
'normal'  circumstances  the  sensations  of  sight,  touch,  and  so  on,  are 
the  effects  of  such  agents.  Other  difficulties  are  due  to  the  imperfect 
analogy  between  the  sensations  of  the  external  sense-organs,  those  of 
sight,  touch,  &c.y  and  the  organic  sensations,  as  those  connected 
with  the  action  of  the  organs  of  digestion.  Here  the  equivalent 
of  external  agent  is  often  wanting,  e.^.,  in  sensations  of  hunger  and 
thirst  Finally,  the  case  of  muscular  sensations  presents  a  peculiar 
difficulty  to  be  touched  on  presently. 

It  may  be  observed,  further,  that  a  perfectly  simple  mental  state,' 
such  as  is  required  by  the  above  definition,  is  an  ideal  conception.  In 
our  later  mental  life,  at  least,  we  never  have  a  sensation  which  is  per- 
fectly pure,  the  bare  result  of  the  peripheral  stimulation  of  the  moment 
As  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  the  sensations  of  adult  life  are 
uniformly  accompanied  by  some  element  of  perception,  and  cannot 
easily  be  distingoiBhed  from  this.  And  even  if  by  introspecUve  analysis 
we  could  aacceed  in  eliminating  this  foreign  element,  there  would 
remain  the  fact  that  our  sensations  are  inextricably  overlaid  with  the 
traces  of  past  like  sensations.  Finally,  supposing  that  we  could  obtain 
a  residuum  of  pure  sensation,  we  could  not  be  certain  that  this  was  a 
perfectly  simple  psychical  state ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  our 
ordinary  sensations  which  to  introspection  appear  simple  or  elementary, 
are  probably  built  up  out  of  sensuous  atoms. 


Sensibility.  The  mind's  capacity  of  being  acted 
upon  or  affected  by  the  medium  of  the  stimulation  of 
a  sensory  nerve  is  called  sensibility.  Sensibility  is 
simply  another  name  for  the  mind's  capability  of 
having  sensations-  Strictly  speaking  this  property  be- 
longs to  the  mind  and  not  to  the  body.  Yet  we  are 
accustomed  by  an  allowable  looseness  of  expression  to 
ascribe  sensibility  to  the  organism  in  so  far  as  it  is 
the  medium  by  which  sensations  are  produced.  Thus 
we  talk  of  the  sensibility  or  sensitiveness  of  the  skin, 
and  of  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

General  and  Special  Sensibility.  All  parts  of  the 
organism  supplied  with  sensory  nerves,  and  the  ac* 
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tions  of  which  are  consequently  fitted  to  give  rise  to 
sensations,  are  said  to  possess  sensibility  of  some  kind. 
But  this  property  appears  under  one  of  two  very 
unlike  forms.  The  first  of  these  is  common  to  all 
sensitive  parts  of  the  organism,  and  involves  no  special 
nervous  structure  at  the  extremity.  The  second  is 
peculiar  to  certain  parts  of  the  bodily  surface,  and 
implies  special  structures  or  *  organs  '•  To  the  former 
is  given  the  name  Common  or  General  Sensibility; 
to  the  latter.  Special  Sensibility, 

General  Sensibility :  Organic  Sense.  The  sensations 
falling  under  this  head  are  marked  by  absence  of  defi- 
nite characters.  They  are  vague  and  ill-defined. 
Their  distinguishing  peculiarity  is  that  they  have  a 
marked  pleasurable  or  painful  aspect  or  complexion. 
Such  are  the  feelings  of  comfort  and  discomfort  con- 
nected with  the  processes  of  digestion  and  indigestion, 
and  with  injuries  to  the  tissues.  These  sensations 
are  not  directly  connected  with  the  action  of  external 
objects,  but  arise  in  consequence  of  a  certain  condition 
of  the  part  of  the  organism  concemei  Thus  they 
give  us  no  knowledge  of  the  external  world.  They 
can  at  best  inform  us  of  the  condition  of  the  organism, 
and  they  only  do  this  adequately  when  we  are  able  to 
*  localise '  them  or  refer  them  to  their  precise  seat  in 
the  organism.  And  this,  as  we  shall  see  later,  is 
only  possible  in  the  case  of  sensations  produced  by 
actions  going  on  in  the  external  parts  of  the  or- 
ganism. 

Special  Sensibility:  Special  Senses.  The  special 
sensations  arising  through  the  stimulation  of  the 
eye,  the  ear,  and  so  on,  are  marked  off  one  fix)m 
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another  by  great  defini^teness  of  character.  This 
peculiarity  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  each 
sense  has  its  own  specially  modified  structure  or 
'sense  organ'  such  as  the  eye  or  the  ear,  fitted  to  be 
acted  upon  by  a  particular  kind  of  stimulus  (light- 
vibrations,  air-waves,  &c.).  Owing  to  this  definiteness 
of  character  the  special  sensations  are  much  more  sus- 
ceptible of  being  discriminated  and  recognised  than 
the  organic  sensations.  Moreover  these  sensations 
are  (in  ordinary  cases)  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
external  agents  or  objects  lying  outside  the  organism, 
and  are  on  that  account  called  impressions.^  For  these 
reasons  they  are  fitted  to  yield  us  knowledge  of  the 
environment.  It  is  the  special  senses  which  will 
chiefly  interest  us  in  tracing  the  development  of  in- 
telligence or  knowledge. 

Deflnitioil  of  SeiUMi  A  sense  consists  of  the  snm-total  of  simple 
mental  states  of  a  particular  order,  as  sights,  sounds,  and  so  on.  This 
aggr^^  of  experience  is  connected  with  a  specially  differentiated 
atructore  known  as  the  sense-organ,  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  its  connected 
nerves.  Hence  it  is  convenient  to  define  a  sense  by  a  reference  to  this 
physical  groundwork.  Thus  we  may  say  that  a  sense  is  the  aggregate 
of  simple  mental  states  arising  by  way  of  the  stimulation  of  some  sense- 
oigan.  In  doing  so^  however,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  faU  into 
*a  circle  in  defining '  by  going  on  to  define  a  sense-oigan  in  its  turn  by 
a  reference  to  the  group  of  sensations  of  which  it  is  the  groundwork. 
This  may  be  avoided  by  giving  a  purely  physical  definition  of  sense- 
organ.  For  example  we  might  define  it  thus:  A  sense-organ  is  a 
structure  forming  the  peripheral  termination  (end-oi^gan)  of  a  sensory 
nerve  (or  group  of  nerves)  and  specially  differentiated  so  as  to  react  on 
a  special  kind  of  stimulus.  More  correctly  perhaps  the  sense-organ 
should  include  not  only  the  peripheral  organ  but  the  connecting  nerve 
by  which  the  effect  of  the  stimulation  is  transmitted  to  the  centres,  and 

^  The  sense-impression  which  we  are  here  concerned  with  is  a  mmUal  phe- 
nomenon, and  must  not  be  conAised  with  the  phyneal  'impression/  as,  for 
example,  the  image  of  an  object  on  the  retina. 
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even  the  portion  of  the  centres  immediately  concerned  in  the  production 
of  a  sensation. 

This  definition  supposes  that  any  particular  organ,  e.^.,  the  eye,  can 
only  be  acted  on  by  one  kind  of  stimulus  (lights  Modem  ezpenments 
show  this  to  be  untrue.  Thus  mechanical  pressure,  or  an  electric  current, 
applied  to  the  retina  gives  rise  to  a  sensation  of  light  Whether 
this  fact  is  due  to  some  special  difference  of  structure  in  the  nerves 
themselves  as  distinguished  from  the  peripheral  organs  is  a  matter  ot 
dispute.^ 

The  Five  Senses.  The  Special  Senses  consist  first 
of  all  of  the  well  known  five,  namely,  Sight,  Hearing, 
Touch,  Smell,  and  Taste,  They  each  involve  a  special 
mode  of  sensibility,  and  a  particular  kind  of  *  end- 
organ'  or  terminid  structure,  fitted  to  be  acted  on 
by  a  certain  kind  of  stimulus.  The  only  apparent 
♦exception  to  this  is  Touch,  This,  as  sensibility  to 
mechanical  pressure,  is  very  closely  related  to 
Common  Sensibility.  Indeed,  Touch  has  been  called 
the  fundamental  Sense  out  of  which  the  other  and 
special  senses  are  developed.*  But  what  we  dis- 
tinguish as  Touch  proper  or  Tactile  Sensibility  is 
possessed  in  a  specially  fine  form  by  certain  portions 
of  the  skin,  as  the  lips  and  the  finger-tips,  and  here 
certain  modifications  of  nervous  structure  are  found  to 
exist.  Hence  we  may  speak  of  a  special  sense,  and  a 
special  organ,  of  touch. 

Characters  of  Sensations.  The  importance  of  the 
special  senses  depends  as  we  have  seen  on  their 
possessing  certain  well-defined   characters,  whereby 

^  This  is  the  qnestion  of  '  the  specific  energy '  of  the  nerrea  On  this  see 
Lewes  Physical  Basis  of  Mind,  Prob.  II.,  Chap.  Ill  Wundt,  Physiologischs 
Psychologie,  7«*  Cap.,  p.  818,  et  seq.  A  brief  account  of  Wondt's  reasoning  wiU 
be  found  in  Mind,  No.  L  (1876),  p.  82,  fcc. 

«  See  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Mdaphysks,  VoL  IL,  LecL  XXVIL  j 
and  H.  Spencer's  Pri/ndpUs  qf  Psychology,  VoL  I.,  Ptet  IIL,  Chap.  IV. 
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they  are  fitted  to  be  signs  or  indications  of  qualities 
in  external  objects,  as  well  as  of  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  these.  The  sum-total  of  our  knowledge 
of  things  is  limited  by  the  number  of  distinguishable 
characters  anaong  our  sensations.  We  will  first  enquire 
mto  these  distinguishable  characters  generally,  and 
then  briefly  indicate  their  Ysxying  importance  in  the 
case  of  the  diflTerent  senses. 

Intensity  or  Degree  The  most  obvious  difference 
of  character  among  our  sensations  is  that  of  degree 
or  intensity.  The  difference  between  a  bright  and 
a  fcdnt  light,  a  loud  and  a  soft  sound,  involves  a 
difference  of  intensity  in  the  sense-impressions.  All 
classes  of  sensation  exhibit  differences  of  degree. 
Those  of  the  special  senses  exhibit  them  in  greater 
number  than  other  sensations.  These  differences  of 
degree  are  intellectually  important  as  a  clue  to  the 
nature  or  structure  of  bodies,  the  force  exerted  by 
them,  their  distance  from  us,  and  so  on.  Thus  a 
vivid  sensation  of  light  indicates  (according  to  circum- 
stances) the  brightness  of  an  object  {e.g.,  a  flame,  a 
mass  of  snow),  or  its  nearness  to  the  eye. 

Belatioii  of  Degree  of  Sensation  to  Fovoe  of  fidmalas.     The 

degree  of  a  Bensatioii  variea  with  the  £oice  of  a  stimuliiB.  ThoB  the 
aenaatioii  of  a  hright  light  or  loud  sound  answers  to  a  great  intensity  or 
'height'  of  the  waves  (ether  or  air  waves)  constituting  the  stimulus. 
On  the  otiier  hand  the  impression  of  a  faint  light  or  of  a  soft  sound 
answers  to  a  feehle  intensity  or  a  low  altitude  of  the  undulations  con- 
cerned. 

Since  the  physicist  is  ahle  to  measure  with  considefable  accuracy  the 
intensity  or  force  of  different  stimuli,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  apply 
a  graduated  series  <^  stimuli  to  a  sense-organ  and  to  note  the  relation  of 
saeceasiTe  incr^nents  of  stimulus  to  the  resulting  sensation.  These  re- 
searches belong  to  the  department  of  psycho-physics.  Among  the  most 
important  results  are  the  foUowing. 
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Every  stimulus  must  reacli  a  certain  intensity  before  any  appreciable 
sensation  results.  This  point  is  known  as  the  threshold  or  liminal 
intensity. 

The  situation  of  this  point  determines  what  has  been  called  the 
AbtoltUe  Sensibility  of  an  organ  or  part  of  an  organ.  Thus  if  two  por- 
tions of  the  skin,  A  and  B,  differ  in  respect  of  their  sensibility  to  pressure 
in  such  a  way  that  a  slighter  force  of  impact  (mechanical  pressure)  causes 
a  sensation  in  the  case  of  A  than  in  that  of  B,  we  say  that  A  has  greater 
absolute  sensibility  than  B. 

When  the  threshold  is  passed  an  increase  of  the  stimulus  does  not 
always  cause  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  sensation.  A  very  slight 
increase  (increment)  may  produce  no  appreciable  effect  It  is  further 
found  that  the  increment  required  to  produce  an  appreciable  difference 
in  the  sensation  depends  on  the  absolute  intensity  of  the  stimuliu. 
Thus  A  very  slight  addition  to  a  light-stimulus  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  produce  an  increase  of  intensity  in  case  of  a  feeble  sensation  would  pro- 
duce-no effect  in  the  case  of  a  powerful  one.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  $  and 
6s  to  represent  two  stimuli  of  unequal  intensity,  and  i  a  small  increment 
Then  though  the  sensations  produced  by  t,  and  «  +  i  would  be  felt  to 
differ,  the  sensations  produced  by  5«  and  6s +  %  might  remain  indistin- 
guishable. The  greater  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  at  work  the  greater 
must  be  the  increase  of  stimulus  in  order  that  a  perceptible  difference  in 
the  resulting  sensation  may  arise.  It  is  found  that  the  required  incre- 
ment is  in  every  case  directly  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the 
stimulus.  Thus  whatever  the  value  of  i^  in  order  to  produce  an  increase 
in  the  intensity  of  the  sensation,  «  must  be  increased  by  ks^  where  k 
stands  for  some  constant  fraction,  as  lAr. 

These  results  may  be  expressed  as  follows :  In  order  that  the  int^-. 
sity  of  a  sensation  may  increase  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  stimulus 
must  increase  in  a  geometrical  progression.  This  is  known  as  Weber's 
or  Fechner's  Law.*  * 

The  magnitude  of  the  fraction  representing  the  increment  of  atimu- « 
lus  necessary  to  produce  an  increase  of  sensation  determines  what  has 
been  called  the  DiscrinwnaHvs  SsnsHnliiy,  The  smaller  the  fraction, 
the  greater  the  discriminative  sensibility.  Thus  the  discriminative 
sensibility  of  the  finger-tip  to  pressure  is  about  twice  that  of  the 
sensibility  of  the  shoulder-blade,  the  fractions  bdng  approzimatelj 
iandi. 

When  the  stimulus  k  increased  up  to  a  certain  point,  any  fdrth^ 
increase  produces  no  appreciate  increase  in  the  sensation.  Thus  a  very 
powerful  sound  may  be  increased  without  our  detecting  any  diffSramioe. 
Similarly  in  the  case  of  a  light-stimulus.  We  do  not  notice  any  difie- 
rence  in  brightness  between  the  central  and  peripheral  portion  ol  the 

^  This  fraction  differs  considerably  for  different  senso-organs. 
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sun's  disc  though  the  difference  of  light-intenBity  is  enormous.  Wundt 
calls  this  upper  or  mayimum  limit  the  Height  of  Sensibility  of  a  Sense. 
The  higher  this  point  in  the  scale  the  greater,  according  to  him,  the 
Beoeptiyity  (Beiz-empfiLnglichkeit)  of  the  organ.^ 

Fhially,  by  taking  together  the  Threshold  and  Height  we  have 
what  Wundt  calls  the  Range  of  Sensibility  (Reiz-umfang).  The  lower 
the  former  or  minimum  limit,  and  the  higher  the  latter  or  maximum, 
the  greater  the  range  of  sensibility.  That  is  to  say,  the  relative  range 
is  measured  by  a  foustion  of  which  the  numerator  is  the  Height,  and 
the  denominator  the  Threshold.  It  is  important  to  add  that  these 
aspects  of  sensibility  to  stimulus  do  not  vaiy  together.  Fechner  ascer^ 
tained  that  parts  of  the  skin  equal  in  respect  of  absolute  sensibility  to 
preasure  differed  considerably  in  discriminative  sensibility.  Nor  does 
a  high  maximum  limit  or  height  necessarily  indicate  a  proportionately 
laige  number  of  perceptible  differences  of  degree.  Discriminative 
sensibility  is  thus  an  independent  aspect  of  sensibility,  and  by  &r  the 
most  important  for  intellectual  purposes  (knowledge  of  tilings).' 

Quality  of  Sensation.  Next  to  diflferences  of  in- 
tensity or  degree  we  have  differences  of  quality  among 
our  sensations.  By  a  difference  of  quality  is  meant 
one  of  kind  and  not  simply  of  degree.  The 
group  of  sensations  makiDg  up  a  particular  senses  as 
those  of  soimd,  are  marked  off  by  a  broad  difference 
of  generic  quality.  In  addition  to  these  broad  differ- 
ences there  are  finer  differences  of  specific  quality 
within  each  sense.  Thus  there  are  the  differences  of 
quality  answering  to  different  colours  in  sight,  to 
souncb  of  different  pitch  and  of  different  timbre  or 

1  See  PhytidlogiBclu  Pt^fchologie,  Cap.  8,  §  1. 

*  The  relation  between  the  degree  of  stimulus  and  that  of  sensation  is  less 
simple  than  is  assumed  in  the  text  Observation  does  not  fully  support  the 
generalisation  known  as  Weber^s  law.  This  is  found  to  hold  good  only  with 
respect  to  stimuli  of  medium  strength :  as  we  approach  the  threshold  or  the 
height,  considerable  deviations  from  it  occur.  For  a  fuller  exposition  of  the 
law  and  the  fietcts  on  which  it  is  based  see  my  Senaatum  and  IntuUion,  Chap. 
IIL,  p.  48,  &c  ;  and  Mr.  Ward's  article  in  Mind,  YoL  L,  1876,  p.  452. 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  be  abreast  of  the  present  state  of  the  question  should 
farther  consult  Wundt,  Pk^ndl.  Psychologies  8m  Cap. ;  and  Q.  T.  Pechner, 
Bevition  der  HauptpunJcU  dtr  Fsyckophysik^ 
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musical  *  quality'  in  hearing,  and  so  on*  These 
differences  of  quality  are  much  sharper  or  more 
definite  in  the  case  of  some  sensations  than  in  that 
of  others.  Such  differences,  like  those  of  degree,  serve 
as  a  due  to  the  properties  of  external  objects.  The 
difference  between  gold  and  iron  is  partly  a  difference 
of  colour.  Musical  instruments,  including  human 
voices,  are  distinguished  partly  by  their  peculiarities 
of  timbre. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  we  are  apt  to 
ascribe  a  difference  of  quality  to  objects  on  the  basis 
of  a  difference  of  degree  in  our  sensations.  Thus  we 
are  often  disposed  to  think  of  two  shades  of  one  and 
the  same  colour  as  two  colours.  Yet  in  this  case 
there  is  no  difference  of  quality  in  the  sensation,  only 
one  of  degree  answering  to  degrees  of  brightness. 
Similarly  the  difference  between  heavy  and  light 
bodies  appears  to  turn  on  a  difference  of  degree  in  the 
sensations. 


Ultimata  Diltoeneei  ai  Quality:  Simda  attd  Oomptoz 
tiont.  It  is  a  matter  of  mioertainty  what  number  of  ultimate  differ- 
ences  of  quality  among  our  seneations  it  is  necessary  to  assume.  Modem 
researcb  goes  to  show  that  two  flensadons  which  appear  to  our  mindB 
quite  different  in  quality  may  have  certain  elements  in  common.  In 
other  words  sensations  which  are  unanalysable  by  conscious  reflection 
into  simpler  parts  or  elements  may  have  to  be  regarded  as  complex.  Thus 
according  to  Helmholtz  musical  sensations  of  timbre  are  compodto 
phenomena,  being  compounded  of  elementary  sensations  answering  to 
"partial  tones^  (fundamental  and  upper  tones).  Similary  our  seemingly 
simple  sensations  of  colour  are  probably  compounded  of  more  simple 
parts.  Not  only  so,  some  psychologists  as  Mr.  H.  Spencw  and  M.  Taine, 
would  seek  to  cany  the  'objective  analysis'  of  sensation  still  further, 
resolving  all  differences  of  quality  among  our  sensations  into  differences 
in  the  mode  of  combination  of  the  same  ultimate  psyehieal  dements,  or 
"units  of  consciousness,"  namely  sensuous  atoms  or  'nervous  shodES*. 
These  researches  and  speculations  go  to  show  that  subjective  analysis  ia 
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not  always  adeqoAte  to  the  breaking  tip  of  a  complex  mental  state  into 
its  parts.  The  parts  may  fuse  or  coalesce  into  an  inseparable  ma^s.^ 
For  ordinary  psychologicflJ  purposes,  however,  we  start  with  sensations 
which  appear  to  be  perfectly  simple  in  quality,  snch  as  those  of  the 
perfectly  distinct  colours  blue,  red,  ftc,  as  our  units. 

FhysiologiealBadsof  Difference  of  Quality.  Qeneric  differences 
of  quaMty  are,  as  we  luKve  seen,  connected  with  the  mode  of  stimulation 
(by  air-waves,  asther  waves,  and  ao  on).  Specific  differences  are  further 
known  in  many  cases,  at  least,  to  be  connected  with  differences  in  the 
form  of  stimulation.  Thus  the  several  sensations  of  colour  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  ssther  waves  of  different  lengths,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  vibrations  of  different  rapidities.  The  same  holds  good 
of  the  sensations  of  sound.  The  sensation  of  a  high  note  answers  to  a 
rapid  series  of  air  vibrations^  that  of  a  low  note,  to  a  slow  series. 

It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  to  every  class  of  simple  sensations 
there  answers  a  special  nerve-structure,  or  whether  simple  sensations 
of  different  quality  may  be  brought  about  by  unlike  modes  of  reaction 
of  the  same  nervous  dements.  According  to  the  former  view  every 
ultimately  simple  or  elementary  sensation  corresponds  to  the  function 
or  activity  of  one  kmd  of  simple  nerve-structure,  or  nerve-element  In 
the  case  of  hearing  it  is  iairly  certain  that  a  large  number  of  distinct 
nenre-elements  are  concemed  in  our  several  sensations  of  pitch*  The 
same  is  probably  true  of  the  sensations  of  colour.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
said  that  physiological  research  has  completely  established  the  corres- 
pondence here  hinted  at* 

Other  Characters  of  Sensation :  Duration.  We  have 
now  discussed  the  two  leadihg  characters  of  Sensation, 
its  degree  or  intensity  and  its  quality.  In  addition 
to  these,  our  sensations  exhibit  other  cha^ucteirs, 
though  these  are  not  so  distinctly  present  in  all 
classes  of  sensation  as  are  degree  and  quality. 


^  On  the  question  of  the  ultimate  elements  of  Sensation  see  Sensation 
amd  InUtUumt  Chap.  III.,  p.  67,  Ito. ;  H*  Spencer's  PrindpUa  qf  Psychology^ 
VoL  L.  Part  IL,  Chap.  I.  ("The  Substance  of  Mind,")  §  60 ;  and  M.  Taine*s 
work  On,  TnUUigenee,  Part  I.,  Book  XXL,  Chap.  II.,  §  V. 

'  The  proUem  as  to  the  nltimate  number  of  nenre-elements  required  as 
the  groundwork  of  our  sensations  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  specific 
energies.  (See  Hermann,  Suman  Physiology,  p.  844).  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  supposing  distinct  nerve-elements  for  all  distinguishable  sensations  are 
well  shown  by  Wundt^  Physiologische  Psychologies  Cap.  7,  g  4,  p.  815,  &c 
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The  first  of  these  is  DuratioiL  All  Sensations,  as 
indeed  all  mental  states,  have  duration :  they  endure 
for  a  shorter  or  longer  period*  Such  differences  of 
duration  range  from  the  shortest  possible,  that  of  a 
momentary  sensation,  up  to  the  longest  possible,  that 
compatible  with  a  protracted  direction  of  the  atten- 
tion. Yet  all  classes  of  sensation  do  not  present  this 
aspect  with  equal  clearness.  Some  sensations,  as 
tastes  and  smells,  are  much  less  sharply  defined  in 
respect  of  their  commencement  and  termination  than 
others :  their  duration  is  less  distinct  or  definite  than 
that  of  other  sensations,  as  those  of  sound.  The 
importance  of  this  difference  will  appear  later  on. 

The  duration  of  a  sensation  is  related  in  general  to  that  of  the  process 
of  nervous  stimulation  involved.  A  momentary  sensation,  as  that  of  a 
flash  of  light  or  of  a  staccato  note,  answers  to  a  momentary  stimulation. 
But  the  correspondence  is  not  exact  The  effect  of  a  stimulus  may 
persist  for  an  appreciable  duration  after  it  has  been  withdrawn.  This 
lingering  effect  of  stimulation  has  been  named  after-sensation.  The 
sensations  of  taste  and  smeU  exhibit  this  effect  in  a  marked  degree.  The 
want  of  definiteness  in  the  cessation  of  a  sensation  of  taste  or  smell  is 
t)robably  due  to  this  circumstance.  In  the  higher  region  of  light-sensa- 
tions we  have  these  effects  as  occasional  phenomena  in  what  are  known 
as  positive  after-images. 

Local  Character.  One  other  character  needs  to  he 
touched  on,  which  may  be  named  Local  Character. 
By  this  is  meant  a  difference  between  two  sensations, 
perfectly  similar  in  degree  and  quality,  which  are 
received  by  way  of  two  different  points  of  the  surface 
of  the  organ.  Thus  when  the  skin  is  gently  pressed 
by  two  points,  as  those  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  at 
different  parts  we  receive  two  similar  yet  distinct 
sensations. 

In  order  to  understand  what  this  difference  of  local 
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character  means^  we  must  mark  it  off  from  that  local 
interpretation  oi  sensation  which  occurs  instantane- 
oudy  in  our  mature  life.  When  two  points  of  the 
skm  are  touched  we  instantly  refer  the  sensations  to 
these  particular  localities,  or  *  localise '  them  in  these 
points.  This  however  is  an  act  of  perception  and  has 
(to  a  considerable  extent  at  least)  to  be  acquired  by 
each  individual  In  order  to  understand  how  this  is 
acquired  we  must  assume  that  there  is  some  original 
difference  in  the  sensations  themselves  connected  with 
the  fact  that  they  depend  on  the  activity  of  distinct 
nerve-fibres.  This  original  difference  is  one  of  quality 
and  not  of  quantity.  It  is  a  difference  of  colouring 
the  exact  nature  of  which  we  are  now  quite  unable  to 
recall  or  imagine.  This  unknown  original  difference 
is  all  that  is  meant  here  by  the  expression  local 
character. 

This  separateness  of  the  sensations  corresponding 
to  separate  nerve-fibres  may  be  seen  in  different 
ways.  In  the  case  referred  to  above  we  have  two 
distinct  sensations  answering  to  two  discrete  points 
of  the  surface.  This  mode  of  discriminative  sensibility 
has  been  called  plurality  of  points.  Two  tangible  or 
visible  points  are  always  felt  or  seen  to  be  two  discrete 
points  when  they  lie  at  a  certain  distance  from  one 
another.  If,  however,  they  are  nearer  than  this  they 
are  no  longer  distinguished  as  two. 

If  instead  of  two  discrete  points  a  continuous 
system  of  such  points  on  a  surface  is  applied  to  the 
skin  the  local  character  shows  itself  under  the  form 
of  the  *  massiveness  *  or  extensive  magnitude  of  the 
sensation.     If  I  apply  a  piece  of  tin-foil  one  inch 
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square  to  the  hand^  and  then  apply  to  an  adjacent 
part  a  second  piece  two  inches  square,  the  second 
sensation  is  felt  to  be  di£ferent  from  the  first.  And 
the  difference  is  not  the  same  as  would  arise  if  I 
simply  doubled  the  pressure  over  the  same  sur&ce 
by  placing  a  second  piece  of  the  same  size  above 
the  first 

These  differences  of  local  character,  are  not  found 
in  all  classes  of  sensation  alike.  They  presuppose 
certain  physiological  conditions  which  are  only  to 
be  found  in  the  case  of  two  senses.  Touch,  and  Sight 
Hence  in  part  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  these 
senses  are  the  only  ones  which  give  us  a  direct  know- 
ledge of  space,  in  its  several  aspects,  number  and 
position  of  points,  space,  magnitude,  and  figure  of 
objects. 


The  phyBlological  conditions  here  referred  to  may  be  eaid  to  reside  in 
the  existence  of  a  sensitive  surface  supplied  by  a  system  of  similar  yet 
distinct  and  isolated  nerve-fibres,  which  may  be  acted  on  apart  from  one 
knother  by  locally  circumscribed  stimulL  These  conditions  obtain  only 
in  the  case  of  two  senses,  namely,  Touch  and  Sight  The  skin  and  the 
retina  are  sur&ces  of  this  kind.  The  skin  can  be  acted  on  directly  by  a 
point  applied  to  any  one  portion  of  its  surface.  And  owing  to  the 
structure  of  the  eye  rays  of  light  coming  from  a  particular  luminous 
point  may  impinge  on  a  definite  point  of  the  retina.  In  the  case  of 
Hearing,  however,  such  a  local  effect  is  rendered  impossible,  partly  by 
the  nature  of  the  stimulus  and  its  mode  of  propagation  through  the  ear, 
and  partly  by  the  absence  of  a  system  of  similar  fibres  spread  out  over  a 
surface. 

Variability  of  Sensation.  In  order  that  a  sensation  may  supply - 
knowledge  about  an  external  thing,  it  must  not  vary.  That  is  to  aay 
the  same  stimulus  must  always  bring  about  the  same  kind  and  degree 
of  sensation.  These  conditions  do  not,  however,  hold  good  perfectly. 
Our  sense-organs  are  liable  to  changes  of  condition  which  modify  &e 
psychical  effect  of  a  stimulus.  Thus  the  organ  of  taste  may  be  tern* 
poraiily  affected  by  the  persistence  of  a  preceding  sensation,  which  com- 
bines with  and  so  disgidses  the  effect  of  a  succeeding  stimulus.    Again 
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a  nerve-structTiTe  may  be  temporarily  fatigaed  by  tbe  action  of  a  pre- 
ceding stiinultUy  and  so  rendered  less  sensitive  to  a  second  stimulus  of 
the  same  kind.  After  tasting  a  strong  saline  solution  a  substance  mode- 
rately salt  is  not  felt  to  be  salt  at  alL  Sensations  of  temperature  show 
these  momentary  fluctuations  in  a  marked  degree.  Finally  a  sense-organ 
may  be  more  permanently  modified.  Thus  for  example  the  senses  of  smell 
and  taste  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  a  cold  and  other  causes.  Though 
these  disturbanceB  are  not  confined  to  the  lower  senses,  they  are  much 
more  distinct  and  prominent  in  this  r^on.  The  sensations  of  taste, 
smell,  and  temperature  are  pre-eminently  the  variable  sensations.^ 

Coming  now  to  the  senses  in  detail  we  see  that 
they  do  not  exhibit  the  same  degree  of  definiteness 
or  the  same  number  of  distinct  characters.  We 
usually  speak  of  Taste  and  Smell  as  the  coarse  or 
unrefined  senses,  whereas  Hearing  and  Sight  are 
highly  refined.  By  attending  simply  to  the  degree 
of  refinement  we  may  arrange  the  senses  in  the 
following  ascending  order,  Taste,  Smell,  Touch, 
Hearing,  Sight 

No  detailed  exposition  of  the  senses  can  be  given 
here,  but  only  a  brief  enumeration  of  their  characters. 

Taste  and  Smell.  These  present  a  decidedly  low 
measure  of  refinement.  Indeed  the  sensations  of 
these  senses  may  be  said  to  approach  the  organic 
sensations  in  want  of  definiteness,  and  in  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  element  of  feeling  (pleasure  and 
pain).  These  peculiarities  are  connected  with  the 
fact  that  these  senses  have  as  their  function  the 
determination  of  what  is  wholesome  or  unwholesome 
to  the  organism  as  a  whole.  The  very  position  of 
the  organs  at  the  entrance  of  the  digestive  and 
respiratory  cavities  suggests  that  they  are  sentinels 

'  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  modifications  of  sensibility  see  my  work  on 
HUisitms,  Chap.  IV.,  pp.  64-69. 
10 
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to  warn  us  as  to  what  is  good  or  ilL  The  sensations 
of  taste  and  smell  are  easily  confused  one  with 
another/  cannot  be  definitely  distinguished  either  in 
degree  or  quality.  We  cannot  distinguish  a  number 
of  simultaneous  tastes  or  odours  as  we  can  distinguish 
a  number  of  touches  locally  separate  from  one  another. 
Again,  owing  to  the  persistence  of  sensations,  we 
cannot  discriminate  two  odours  or  two  tastes  in  rapid 
succession.  And  lastly,  both  modes  of  sensibility  axe 
liable  to  great  fluctuations,  temporary  and  permanent. 
Hence  they  are  of  little  importance  as  knowledge- 
:giving  senses.  It  is  only  under  special  circumstances, 
4ts  those  of  the  chemist,  the  wine-taster  and  so  on, 
that  these  'servants  of  the  body'  supply  a  quantity 
of  exact  knowledge  about  the  properties  of  objects. 

Touch.  By  the  sense  of  touch  is  meant  the  sensa- 
tioDB  we  receive  from  the  contact  of  bodies  with  the 
tactual  organ.  These  are  either  sensations  of  mere 
contact  or  pressure,  or  those  of  temperature.  Although 
sensibility  to  pressure  is  probably  the  simplest  and 
least  specialised  form  of  sensibility,  the  sense  of  touch 
supplies  us  with  much  more  knowledge  than  those 
of  taste  and  smelL  In  its  highest  and  more  special 
form,  connected  with  definite  portions  of  the  bodily 
surface,  more  particularly  the  hands,  and  especially 
the  finger-tips  (with  which  the  lips  may  be  reckoned), 
the  tactual  sensibility  becomes  a  most  important 
means  of  ascertaining  the  properties  of  bodies.  The 
sensations  of  touch  have  a  much  higher  degree  of 
definiteness  than  those  of  taste  and  smelL     Since 

^  This  want  «f  distinctness  is  seen  too  in  the  confusion  of  smells  viUi 
tastes. 
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they  have  little  persistence  we  may  distinguish  two 
or  more  ^impressions  finely  in  rapid  succession.  This 
rapid  sequence  of  distinct  impressions  is  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  mobility  of  the  main  tactual  organ  (the 
hand).  Again,  the  local  separation  of  touchnaensa- 
tions  allows  of  a  nice  discrimination  of  simultaneous 
impressions. 

The  discrimination  of  degree  of  pressure  has  been 
measured  by  means  of  experiments.  A  certain  weight 
is  laid  on  the  hand  or  other  part,  and  the  experi- 
menter then  tries  how  much  must  be  taken  away  or 
added  in  order  that  a  difference  may  be  felt.^  A 
much  smaller  difference  is  felt  when  the  same  part 
of  the  tactual  organ  is  stimulated  than  when  two 
parts  are  taken.  Thus  when  the  same  hand  is 
selected  the  difference  detected  is  (in  some  cases)  ^ 
of  that  recognised  when  the  two  hands  are  succes- 
sively tried.  Further  it  was  found  that  the  dis- 
criminative sensibility  of  one  and  the  same  part  varies 
considerably  at  different  regions  of  the  bodily  surface* 
For  instance,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fingers 
the  difference  detected  was  a  half  of  that  recognised 
on  their  posterior  surface.  • 

The  emaUeet  differenoe  detected  in  the  case  of  two  bands  ie  i ;  in  the 
case  of  the  same  hand,  from  t^^  to  lAr.  Again,  the  smaUest  difference 
recognised  in  the  case  of  the  posterior  sorface  of  the  finger  is  i ;  in  that 
of  the  anterior  sorfEtce,  i. 


If  the  hand  is  the  part  selected  it  most  be  supported  by  some  object,  as 
a  table.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  test  the  tactual  sensibility  to  pressure  apart 
from  the  imuoular  sensibility  to  be  spoken  of  presently. 

'As  before  remarked  the  Tariations  in  discriminative  sensibility  at  different 
parts  of  the  organ  do  not  run  parallel  to  variations  in  absolute  sensibility.  See 
Wnndt.  Fhysiol  Ftychologie,  I.,  Cap.  8,  §  2,  p.  342. 
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Besides  differences  of  degree  in  the  case  of  sensations 
of  touch  we  have  important  differences  of  quality,  as 
between  those  of  smoothness  and  roughness.*  To 
these  differences  must  be  added  the  important  quali- 
tative difference  between  hot  and  cold. 

Finally  we  have  the  local  differences  which  con- 
stitute so  important  a  feature  of  our  touch  sensations. 
The  capability  of  distinguishing  two  points  at  different 
parts  of  the  bodily  surface  has  been  tested  by  Weber 
by  means  of  the  extremities  of  a  pair  of  compasses. 
The  smallest  distance  between  these  needed  to  pro- 
duce two  distinct  sensations  determines  the  degree 
of  local  sensibility  of  this  part.  It  is  much  finer  in 
the  mobile  parts  of  the  body  (hands,  feet,  lips,  &c.) 
than  in  the  comparatively  fixed  parts  (the  trunk).* 
It  is  finest  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  (which  along 
with  the  lips  shares  in  the  specialised  tactual  sensi- 
bility of  the  hand).  A  difference  of  a  millimetre 
is  here  detected.*  At  the  tip  of  the  finger  a  distance 
of  two  millimetres  is  just  perceptible.  The  local 
sensibility  is  finer  on  the  anterior  than  on  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  hand,  and  decreases  rapidly  as 
we  recede  from  the  finger-tips  towards  the  wrist  and 
elbow. 

^  It  18  a  qnestion  how  far  such  differences  as  smootliDess  and  rongLneas, 
sharpness  and  bluntness,  hardness  and  softness,  and  so  on,  involve  original 
differences  of  quality  (other  than  'local'  differences)  in  the  sensations,  and 
how  far  they  turn  on  differences  of  degree,  coupled  with  local  differences. 
On  this  point  see  Wundt,  Op.  ciL,  Cap.  9,  §  I,  p.  368. 

'  This  suggests  that  local  discrimination  has  been  developed  through  sue* 
cessive  generations  by  the  help  of  movement.  The  importance  of  movement 
in  developing  the  perception  of  locality  by  touch  will  be  shown  in  the  next 
chapter. 

*  A  millimetre  is  one  thousandth  part  of  a  metre,  and  ia,  equal  to  'OS03  of 
an  inch. 
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If  at  anjparticiilar  point  of  the  akin  we  estimate  exactljthe  distance 
between  the  two  compass-points  at  which  they  cease  to  be  distinguished 
as  two,  and  take  this  measurement  in  a  variety  of  directions,  we  obtain 
what  is  known  as  a  '  circle  of  sensation '  (Empfindungskreis)^  We  may 
smppose  the  bodily  surface  to  be  made  up  of  myriads  of  such  small 
cirdea  These  vary  greatly  in  size  (from  about  1  to  65  millimetres  in 
diameter).  Also  they  vary  to  some  extent  in  form.  Thus,  since  the 
discrimination  of  points  is  commonly  finer  across  a  limb  than  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  the  circles  must  here  be  supposed  to  be  ovaL 
We  must  not  imagine  the  circles  to  lie  wholly  outside  one  another  in  a 
mosaic  arrangement  They  overlap  one  another  in  an  intricate  way. 
This  seems  to  exclude  the  suppoeitian  that  a  distinct  local  character  is 
given  under  all  circumstances  to  the  sensations  answering  to  each  nerve- 
element  mnning  to  the  part  The  local  discrimination  varies  with  the 
snp^y  of  nerve-fibxesi  but  there  k  no  exact  coriespondenoe  between 
thero.^ 


Hearing.  The  Sense  of  Hearing  ranks  high  as  an 
intellectual  or  knowledge-giving  sense.  This  is  owing 
to  the  high  degree  of  definiteness  of  its  sensations. 
In  respect  both  of  intensity  and  of  quality  fine  dif- 
ferences are  recognisable. 

With  respect  to  intensity,  experiments  have  been  conducted  by  a 
number  of  investigators  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  threshold, 
the  height,  and  the  least  noticeable  differences  of  intensity.  With 
respect  to  the  last  it  has  been  found  that  the  smaUest  difference  of  the 
objective  stimulus  perceptible  is  (roughly)  represented  by  the  ratio 
3;4« 


^  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  results  of  Weber's  experiments  see  Bernstein, 
TM  Five  Senses  of  Man,  Chap  II. ;  Wundt,  PhysioL  Psychologies  II.,  Cap. 
11. 12.  p.  7,  &c 

'This  was  ascertained  by  different  methods.  Yolkmaun  employed  at 
fint  a  hammer  which  swung,  pendulum-like,  striking  a  plate.  Later  on  he 
(followed  by  Norr)  used  a  steel  ball  which  he  allowed  to  fall  a  certain 
distance  and  strike  a  steel-plate.  According  to  Yierhordt,  the  force  of  the 
stimulus  must  be  taken  as  proportionate  to  the  square  root  of  the  height 
through  which  the  body  fall&  Adopting  this  view  we  find  that  the  real  pro- 
portion is  ,JA  :  ^8.  See  Pechner,  Elements  der  PsychophysiJh,  VoL  I,,  p. 
175,  Ice  ;  Wmidt,  Op  ett.,  I.,  Cap,  8,  §  2,  pp.  840,  1 ;  cf.  Sensation  and 
Intuition,  Chap  III.,  p,  51. 
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The  high  intellectual  character  of  hearing  shows 
itself  most  plainly  in  the  qualitative  diflFerences,  We 
have  here  the  broad  contrast  between  musical  and 
non-musical  sounds  or  noises.  The  former  depend 
on  regularly  recurring  or  periodic  vibrations  of  the 
air,  the  latter  on  irregularly  recurring  or  non-periodic 
vibrations.  In  the  case  of  musical  sounds  we  have 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  scale  of  sensation. 
If  we  pass  upwards  from  a  low  note  to  a  higher  one 
through  all  distinguishable  gradations  we  experience 
a  continuous  variation  of  sensation  in  one  respect, 
namely,  pitch  or  height  This  scale  or  series  of 
similar  or  analogous  changes  (increase  or  decrease  of 
pitch)  is  described  as  a  '  continuum  *  of  one  dimension. 
All  these  differences  of  pitch  are  known  to  answer  to 
changes  in  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  medium  (the 
atmosphere).  The  higher  the  note  the  more  rapid  the 
vibrations.^ 


It  has  been  snppoeed  by  Helmboltz  and  others  that  these  differences 
of  pitch  sensation  involve  the  reactions  of  distinct  nerve-elements. 
These  are  the  so-called  oigans  (* fibres,'  *  columns')  of  Corti  in  the 
cochlea  or  shell-compartment  of  the  inner  ear.  These  fibres  are  arranged 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  key-board,  and  it  is  supposed  that  different 
rates  of  atmospheric  vibration  affect  different  fibres.  But  later  leeearch 
shows  this  hypothesis  to  be  doubtfuL* 

This  scale  of  sound-quality  or  pitch  presents  striking  points  of  simi- 
larity with  the  scale  of  intensity.  If  we  begin  with  the  lowest  note  we 
find  that  there  is  a  threshold  or  a  rate  of  vibration  below  which  the  ear 
is  insensible  to  pitch.    Here  the  atmospheric  vibrations  are  felt  as  dis- 


^  Thus  the  series  of  vibrations  concerned  in  the  note  0  below  the  treble 
cleff  stands  to  that  involved  in  the  0  an  octave  above  it  in  the  ratio  1:2; 
and  to  that  involved  in  the  G  a  fifth  above  it  in  the  ratio  2 : 8. 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  structure  ot  the  ear  and  the  probable  fimctioDS 
of  its  several  parts,  see  Bernstein,  Five  Senses  of  Man,  Sect  III.,  Chap.  1  and 
following ;  Wundt,  PhysiologiscKe  Psychologies  L,  Cap.  7,  §  4,  p.  296,  &c 
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tinct  pnlaations,  and  not  as  a  continaoTis  sensation  of  tone.  At  the 
other  extremity  we  find  a  height  or  a  point  of  maximum  pitch,  abov^ 
which  the  ear  experiences  no  sensation  of  tone  proper,  but  only  a  grating 
kind  of  noise.  Finally,  within  these  extremes,  the  least  noticeable  dif- 
ference of  sensation  corresponds  to  (me  and  the  same  proportion  of  the 
BtimulL 

In  the  discrimination  of  pitch  the  ear  shows  a  deli- 
cacy far  superior  to  that  of  the  other  senses.  The 
smallest  difference  recognised  in  our  musical  scale  (a 
semi-tone)  is  by  no  means  the  smallest  perceptible. 
In  the  median  region  of  the  scale  an  unpractised  ear 
can  easily  distinguish  tones  which  differ  by  only  a  few 
vibrations  per  second ;  and  a  practised  ear  can  even 
detect  a  difference  of  a  fraction  of  a  vibration.^ 

In  addition  to  this  scale  of  pitch-quality,  there  are 
the  differences  known  as  timbre  or  'musical  quality*. 
These  are  the  qualitative  differences  in  sensations  of 
tone  answering  to  differences  in  the  instrument,  as 
the  piano,  the  violin,  the  human  voice.  These  dif- 
ferences have  been  explained  as  due  to  the  various 
composition  of  the  several  kinds  of  tone.  Musical 
tones  or  clangs  are  rarely  if  ever  simple  sensations, 
but  compounded  of  a  number  of  elements.  These 
correspond  to  a  fundamental  or  ground  tone,  and  to 
subordinate  upper  tones.  The  number  and  strength 
of  these  last  determine  the  timbre  of  the  note.' 

In  addition  to  this  wide  range  of  musical  sensation 

1  Thus  one  person's  discrimination  of  pitch  is  represented  hy  the  ratio 
440 :  439*686 ;  another  person's  hj  the  ratio  1000*6 :  1000. 

*For  a  fidler  acconnt  of  the  composite  nature  of  tone  or  clang  and  the 
infloence  of  upper  tones  on  our  sensations  of  timbre,  together  with  those  of 
discord  end  harmony,  see  Helmholtz's  great  work,  The  SensoHona  of  iT&ne, 
translated  hy  A.  J.  ElUs.  A  summary  of  Helmholtz's  doctrine  may  be  found 
in  my  volume.  Sensation  and  IiUuUion,  Chap.  VII. ;  also  in  Bernstein's  work, 
The  Five  Senses  qfMan,  Sect  IIL,  Chap.  VIL,  VIIL 
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the  ear  distinguislies  a  vast  number  of  non-musical 
sounds,  the  characteristic  *  noises'  of  diflFerent  sub- 
stances, such  as  the  roar  of  the  sea,  the  rustling  of 
leaves,  and  the  crack  of  a  whip.    We  distinguish  noises 
as  jarring,  grating,  explosive,  and  so  on.     These  dif- 
ferences are  in  part  connected  with  the  strength  and 
rapidity  of  the  single  pulsations  composing  the  noise. 
But  most  noises  involve  elements  of  tone  as  well,  and 
owe  a  part  of  their  character  to  this  circumstance  {e.g., 
the  roar  of  the  sea  or  of  a  crowd).      This  remark 
applies  to  articulate  sounds,  the  most  important  class 
of  non-musical  sounds.    The  researches  of  Helmholtz 
go  to  show  that  different  vocal  soimds  are  charaxjterised 
by  peculiarities  of  timbre- 
Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  high  degree 
of  refinement  characterising  the  sense  of  hearing. 
The  delicate  and  far-reaching  discrimination  of  quality, 
aided  by  the  fine  discrimination  of  duration,  enables 
the  ear  to  acquire  a  good  deal  of  exact  information, 
as  well  as  to  gain  a  considerable  amount  of  refined 
pleasure.     The  delight  of  music  sums  up  the  chief 
part  of  the  latter.     The  former  is  illustrated  in  the 
wide  range  of  knowledge  derived  by  way  of  that 
system  of  articulate  sounds  known  as  language. 

As  a  set  off  against  these  advantages,  we  see  that 
hearing  has  very  little  local  discrimination.  We 
cannot  distinguish  two  or  more  simultaneous  sounds 
with  any  nicety  according  to  the  position  of  their  ex- 
ternal source.  Hence  hearing  only  gives  us  (directly), 
as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  very  little  knowledge  of 
the  position  of  bodies  in  space,  and  of  their  figure 
and  magnitude. 
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It  is  commonly  said  that  we  distinguish  between  a  'massive*  or 
▼oluminous  soondi,  as  the  roar  of  a  wide  expanse  of  water,  or  the  sound 
ot'  a  great  chorus  of  voices,  and  an  *  acute'  or  non-voluminous  sound, 
as  that  of  a  falling  streamlet,  or  of  a  single  voice.  It  is  a  question  how 
far  (apart  from  movement  of  the  head)  the  ear  distinguishes  elements  of 
such  a  compound  mass  of  impressions  bj  theii  local  characters.  In 
other  words  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  ear  distinguishes  degree  of  exten- 
sive magnitude.  The  fact  that  we  have  two  ears,  and  that  sounds 
according  to  their  position  affect  the  two  ears  xmequally,  constitutes  a 
quasi-local  difference.  The  real  power  of  the  ear  in  discrimination  is  in 
analysing  a  compound  mass  of  sounds  of  different  pitches  into  its  parta 
In  most  voluminous  sounds  different  pitches  and  timbres  are  easily  dis- 
tinguishable. 

Sight  The  sense  of  Sight  is  by  common  consent 
allowed  the  first  place  in  the  scale  of  refinement. 
The  delicate  and  intricate  structure  of  the  organ,  and 
the  nature  of  the  stimulus  (ether- vibrations),  give  to 
its  impressions  a  special  degree  of  definiteness. 

The  scale  of  intensity  in  the  case  of  visual  sensa- 
tions is  obviously  a  very  extended  one.  It  answers 
to  all  distinguishable  degrees  of  luminosity  from  the 
brightest  self-luminous  bodies  which  we  are  capable 
of  looking  at,  down  to  the  objects  which  reflect  a 
minimum  of  light  and  are  known  as  black.  The  eye's 
capability  of  recognising  at  a  glance  the  nature  of  an 
object  and  of  a  multitude  of  unlike  objects  in  a  scene, 
rests  in  part  on  this  delicate  discriminative  sensibility 
to  degrees  of  light.* 

Here  again  careful  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  order  to 
ascertain,  the  limits  of  intensity.    It  is  found  that  (in  a  certain  region  of 

'  The  intensity  of  a  light-sensation  does  not  depend  simply  on  the  degree 
of  objective  luminosity,  but  also  on  the  condition  of  the  organ.  The  eye 
accommodatee  itself  to  the  varying  degree  of  illumination,  direct  son-light, 
moon>light,  fcc  Thus  after  remaining  in  bright  son-light  its  sensibility  is 
lowered^  so  that  it  no  longer  reacts  so  energetically  to  the  more  powerful 
degrees  of  the  stimulus. 
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the  8cale)i  tlie  eye  distingiUBbes  two  atimali  having  the  ratio  of  inten- 
sity (about)  120 :  121.  These  experiments  were  carried  out  by  Bouger, 
Volkinann,  Aubert,  Masson  and  others,  partly  by  means  of  two  lights 
throwing  a  double  shadow  of  a  rod  on  a  white  screen,  and  partly  by 
means  of  rotating  discs  having  circles  of  unequal  brightness.  The 
results  differed  in  different  series  of  experiments.  Some  investigators 
make  the  fraction  much  less  (e.^.,  Aubert  rhr).  This  fineness  of  quanti- 
tative discrimination  belongs  only  to  the  central  area  of  the  retina  (or 
area  of  perfect  vision).  On  the  side  parts  of  the  retina  it  is  much  less. 
The  discrimination  of  degree  is  much  less  fine  when  instead  of  white, 
coloured  light  is  employed.' 

In  sight,  again,  we  have  numerous  and  fine  differ- 
ences of  quality.  Of  these  the  most  important  are 
colour-differences.  The  impressions  of  colour,  like 
those  of  pitch,  fall  into  a  series  of  gradual  changes. 
Passing  from  one  extremity  of  the  spectrum  (or 
rainbow)  scale  to  another  the  eye  experiences  a  series 
of  perfectly  gradual  transitions.  These  changes  fall 
into  the  series,  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and 
red,  together  with  certain  finer  distinctions,  as  indigo 
blue,  greenish  blue.  These  differences  of  quality 
accompany  (as  in  the  case  of  pitch-sensations)  changes 
in  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  constituting  the 
stimulus.  Thus  the  violet  rays  make  about  667  billions, 
the  red  rays  about  456  billion  vibrations  per  second. 

This  series  of  colour  sensations  differs,  however,  from  that  of  tone  or 
pitch  sensations.  To  begin  with,  the  quality  of  the  sensation  does  not 
change  continuously  in  close  correspondence  with  the  changes  of  the 
stimulus,  as  in  the  case  of  tone  sensations.  In  some  parts  of  the  series 
considerable  changes  in  the  rate  of  vibration  have  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  sensation.  Hence  we  cannot  speak  of  a  colour-scale  in  the  same 
sense  as  we  speak  of  the  tone-scale.* 

^  See  above,  p.  115,  note  2. 

«  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  investigations  see  Wundt,  PlwgioL  Aue&o. 
?tyie,L,Cap.  8,§2,p.886,*c.  /»»««.  .^VCW- 

» It  follows  that  there  is  no  constant  ratio  in  the  region  of  colour  discri. 
mination.  Dobrowolsky  has  estimated  the  least  perceptible  difference  at 
different  pomte  of  the  colour4«ale.  At  the  red  end  it  U  as  muchT  frtm 
-  tT  to  xir ;  whereas  m  the  region  of  the  yellow  it  fells  to  y? ,. 
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Again,  the  series  of  colour  impressioiis,  instead  ci  falling  into  a  straight 
line,  each  saccesdve  difference  being  further  removed  from  the  starting- 
point  than  its  predecessors,  rather  assumes  the  fo^m  of  a  bent  or  curved 
line.  The  extremities  red  and  violet  seem  to  approach  one  another. 
This  affinity  between  the  extremities  of  the  spectrum  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  if  the  rajs  are  combined  we  have  an  intermediate  sensation,  that  of 
purple.* 

In  addition  to  this  series  of  colour-sensations  we 
have  for  any  given  colour  a  scale  of  purity  or  satura- 
tion. A  red  or  a  green,  for  example,  may  be  more  or 
less  whitish,  or  on  the  other  hand  pure  or  saturated. 
Thus  any  colour  will  present  a  series  of  changes  ac- 
cording as  we  vary  the  proportion  of  white  light  to 
the  special  kind  of  light.  In  certain  cases  a  difference 
in  the  degree  of  saturation  is  commonly  spoken  of 
as  a  difference  of  colour.  Thus  what  we  call  pink  is 
simply  a  whitish  modification  of  a  purple.  • 

The  several  kinds  of  rays  when  aU  combined,  as  in 
sunlight,  produces  the  impression  white.  The  same 
sensation  may  result  from  combining  different  pairs 
of  the  several  varieties  of  light  in  certain  proportions. 
Such  pairs  of  rays,  and  the  accompanying  impressions 
of  colour,  are  spoken  of  as  complementary  one  to 
another.  Thus  blue  and  yellow,  purplish  red  and 
green,  are  complementary.  If  we  add  purple  to  the 
spectrum  series  and  represent  this  by  a  circle,  we 
find  that  any  two  kinds  of  light  standing  opposite 

'  The  points  of  diflfbrence  between  the  tone  and  colour  scales  are  brought 
oat  by  Helmholtz,  FhysMogische  Optik,  p.  286,  el  seq. 

*  Ditferencea  in  the  degree  of  satoration  mnst  be  carefally  distingoiBhed 
from  difierenoes  in  the  brightness  or  degree  of  brilliance  of  a  oolonr.  This 
last  depends  on  the  quantity,  and  not  the  quality  of  the  light  The  brighter 
degrees  are  known  as  tones,  the  darker  as  shades  of  a  colour.  A  difference  of 
quantity  in.  the  light  sometimes  makes  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
•enaation.    Thus  a  brown  is  simply  a  dark  shade  of  yellow  or  ied« 
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to  one  another  or  at  the  extremities  of  one  diameter 
are  thus  complementary.  Such  complementary  colours 
are  commonly  said  to  go  well  or  to  harmonise  well 
with  one  another. 

The  many  and  intricate  phenomena  of  colonr-impressions,  including 
the  effects  of  mixing  colours  (either  by  combining  rays,  or  by  com- 
pounding impressions  on  the  retina^  the  phenomena  of  negative  or 
complementary  spectra  or  after-images,  and  of  chromatic  contrast,  and 
lastly  the  facts  of  colour-blindness,  have  given  rise  to  various  physio- 
logical hypotheses  respecting  the  structure  and  mode  of  activity  of  the 
retina.  Among  these  the  most  popular  is  known  as  the  Young-Helm- 
holtz  theory.  According  to  this  the  nervous  elements  of  the  retina 
consist  of  three  kinds  of  fibre.  These  are  acted  upon  more  especially  by 
the  red,  the  green,  and  the  blue  or  violet  rays  respectively.  These  three 
colours  would  thus  be  in  a  peculiar  sense  elementary  colour-impressions, 
while  other  colours,  as  purple,  bluish  green,  together  with  white,  would 
be  composite.  According  to  a  second  theory,  that  of  E.  Bering,  then 
are  two  kinds  of  nerve-element  These  structures,  again,  are  capable  of 
two  antagonistic  modes  of  activity.  To  each  of  these  a  distinct  colour- 
impression  corresponds.  Thus  we  have  four  simple  or  leading  colour^ 
impressions.  One  kind  of  element  is  concerned  in  the  sensations  blue, 
yellow,  and  the  other  in  the  sensations  red,  green.  In  addition  to  tiiese 
two  varieties  of  nerve-element  Hering  postulates  a  third,  the  two  opposed 
processes  in  which  underlie  sensations  of  white,  black.  This  hypothesos 
aims  at  obviating  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Young-Helraholtz  theory. 
It  is  recommended  by  the  hct  that  it  erects  into  elementary  or  funda- 
mental colour-impressions  four  varieties  which  we  are  all  accustomed  to 
regard  aa  leading  and  distinct  colours.  In  its  turn,  however,  it  gives 
rise  to  special  difficulties.^ 

In  addition  to  these  numerous  diflFerences  of  in- 
tensity and  quality  the  sensations  of  sight  are 
characterised  by  very  fine  local  diflFerences.  And  it 
is  this  circumstance,  together  with  another  to  be 
spoken  of  presently,  which  gives  sight  so  distinct  a 
superiority  to  hearing  as  an  intellectual  or  knowledge- 

^  For  a  brief  account  of  the  facts  here  referred  to,  see  Bernstein,  Fh» 
Senses  of  Man,  Sect.  II.,  Chap.  V.  For  a  comparison  of  the  rival  hypo- 
theses, see  Le  Conte,  SigK  Pt.  I.,  Chap.  IV.,  p.  61  &c. ;  and  Wnndt, 
Physiol,  Psychologic,  I.,  Cap.  9,  §  4,  p.  460,  &c 
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giving  sense.  The  retina  is  an  extended  surface,  on 
any  point  of  which  (owing  to  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  eye)  an  isolated  optical  effect  may  be  produced. 
The  sensations  received  by  way  of  different  parts 
of  the  retina  have,  from  the  first,  distinct  'local' 
peculiarities.  The  fineness  of  this  local  discrimina- 
tion is  greatest  in  the  central  region,  the  area  of 
perfect  vision.  In  order  to  measure  the  local  dis- 
crimination in  this  region  experiments  have  been 
carried  out  by  means  of  two  lines  placed  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  eye  and  brought  gradually  nearer 
one  another.  These  shew  that  in  the  case  of  a 
practised  eye  two  points  are  distinguished  when  the 
visual  angle  is  from  60  to  90  seconds,  that  is  to 
say  when  the  retinal  images  are  from  '004  to  •006 
millimetres  apart.  In  the  side  portions  of  the  retina 
this  fine  local  discrimination  rapidly  falls  off. 

This  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  results  of 
looking  at  two  squares  one  metre  from  the  eye  are  recorded : — 

Difltooce  of  retfaud  Hinimam 

ima^  from  distance  of  two 

centre  ol  retina.  images. 

^W        .......         ^21" 

6** 17' IK 

T 34' 22'' 

This  decline  in  discriminative  ability  does  not  progress  with  perfect 
regularity,  and  is  not  equally  rapid  in  all  directions.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  connect  these  limits  of  local  discrimination  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  terminal  appendages  of  the  optic  fibres.  These  are  known 
as  the  rods  and  cones.  Since  the  cones  are  densely  packed  in  the  area 
of  perfect  vision  while  they  become  less  numerous  and  give  way  to  rods 
towards  the  periphery,  it  seems  probable  that  the  former  are  the  struc- 
tures specially  concerned  in  local  discrimination.  Measurement  of  these 
cones  goes  to  show  that  their  diameter  corresponds  (roughly)  to  the  limits 
of  local  discrimination.^ 

'  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  experiments  respecting  the  local  discriminatiou 
of  the  retina,  see  Wundt,  PhytioL  FsyehologU,  IL,  Cap.  18,  §  1,  p.  65,  &c 
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Muscular  Sense  Over  and  above  the  five  special 
senses  there  is  a  sense  of  great  importance  in  relation 
to  knowledge  known  as  the  Muscular  Sense.  This 
consists  of  the  sum  of  simple  mental  states  or  *  sensa- 
tions'  which  immediately  accompany  the  action  of 
the  muscles.  These  have  well-marked  characters  of 
their  own.  The  sensations  which  accompany  an 
exercise  of  the  vocal  organ,  a  movement  of  the  arm 
or  leg,  an  effort  to  push  a  heavy  body,  have  certain 
common  traits,  and  these  mark  them  off  from  all 
other  special  classes  of  sensation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  muscular  sense  occupies  a 
peculiar  place  and  cannot  be  classed  with  the  five 
senses.  For  one  thing  the  muscular  sensations  are 
due  not  to  the  action  of  external  objects  like  sense- 
impressions,  but  to  our  own  actions.  They  are  thus 
essentially  active  states,  and  so  stand  in  antithesis  to 
the  sensations  of  the  five  senses  which  are  passive. 
This  circmnstance  gives  them  their  characteristic  qua- 
lity which  we  indicate  by  describing  them  as  feelings 
of  exertion,  effort,  or  energy.  Moreover  it  will  be 
seen  presently  that  the  muscular  sense  is  not  detached 
from  the  special  senses  as  these  are  detached  from  one 
another,  but  enters  into  combination  with  these,  and 
more  especially  with  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  about  the  exact  nature  and  phy- 
siological concomitants  of  muscular  sensations.  Some  writers,  as  Professor 
Bain,  hold  that  they  arise  in  connection  with  the  process  of  'innerva- 
tion' or  the  outgoing  nerrous  impulses  from  the  motor  centres  to  Hie 
muscles,  and  are  best  described  as  sensations  of  expended  or  expending 
energy.  Others  maintain  that  they  arise  in  connection  with  an  incoming 
nervous  process  in  the  sensory  nerves.  This  may  be  either  the  nerves 
running  to  the  skin  and  other  tissues  adjacent  to  the  muscles,  and  which 
are  therefore  pressed  or  strained  by  muscular  contraction ;  or  the  aenMxy 
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nerves  which  are  now  known  to  enter  the  sabetance  of  the  mnsdeB 
it8el£i 

The  evidence  on  which  a  conclusion  most  be  arrived  at  includes  the 
results  of  psychological  analysis,  of  anatomical  research,  and  of  patho- 
logical observation  (effects  of  loss  of  passive  sensibility  and  of  paralysis). 
The  probable  conclusion  from  the  whole  body  of  evidence  is  ^at  a  pro- 
cess both  of  motor  innervation  and  of  sensory  stimulation  is  involved. 
The  degree  of  the  innervation  determines  the  intensity  of  the  sensation 
of  effort  ('sensation  of  innervation'  or  of  expended  energy).  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  sensations  connected  with  the  process  of  muscular 
contractiun  itself  involving  incoming  nerve-processea.  These  consist 
probably  of  muscle-sensations  proper  connected  with  the  activity  of  the 
sensory  fibres  which  run  to  the  muscles,  and  of  other  sensations  arising 
through  the  stimulation  of  the  sensory  fibres  which  terminate  in  the 
akin  and  other  adjacent  structures.' 

Variety  of  Muscular  Sensations.  The  sensations 
which  accompany  muscular  action  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  two  main  varieties.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are  (a)  sensations  of  movement 
or  of  unimpeded  energy,  and  (h)  sensations  of  strain 
or  resistance,  that  is  of  obstructed  or  impeded  energy. 
The  first  are  illustrated  in  the  mental  accompaniments 
of  movements  of  the  eyes  or  of  the  arms  in  empty 
space ;  the  second  are  exemplified  in  the  mental  state 
which  accompanies  the  act  of  pushing  against  a  heavy 
object,  or  holding  a  heavy  weight  in  the  hand.  This 
is  the  great  difference  of  quality  among  our  muscular 
sensations. 

In  the  sensations  of  movement  the  passiye  elements  (sensations  of 

^  It  is  plain  that  if  this  last  view  be  correct  muscnlar  sensations  corres- 
pond  much  more  closely  to  our  above  definition  of  sensation  than  they  would 
do  on  the  first  supposition. 

'For  a  careful  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  see  G.  H.  Lewes,  Problems 
af  Lift  and  Mind,  Third  Series,  Prob.  III.,  Chap.  VIL  ;  Wund^  FhyaioL 
Pwyehoiogie^  I.,  Cap.  9,  §  1,  p.  869,  &c.  An  interesting  historical  sketch  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  muscular  sense  is  given  by  Dr.  Bastian,  The  Brain  as  an 
Organ  ^ffJiind,  Appendix. 
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contraction,  skin-sensations  of  tension,  &c.)  are  a  prominent  feature. 
In  those  of  strain,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sensations  of  innervation  are 
the  chief  ingredient  To  these  must  be  added  the  skin  sensation  of 
pressure  which  always  accompanies  the  experience  of  resistance.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  two  kinds  of  muscular  experience  here  distin- 
guished commonly  combine.  Thus  in  lifting  a  weight,  or  pushing  a 
heavy  body,  there  is  the  experience  of  resistance  and  of  movement' 
Even  when  we  move  our  limbs  there  is  the  resistance  of  their  weight  to 
be  counteracted ;  and  this  circumstance  (especially  when  we  are  tired) 
gives  to  the  experience  something  analogous  to  what  is  commonly 
understood  as  the  feeling  of  strain  or  resistance. 

Sensations  of  Movement  The  sensations  wliicb 
accompany  unimpeded  muscular  action  or  movement 
are  a  highly  valuable  source  of  information  respecting 
the  build  of  the  world  about  us.  As  we  shall  see 
by  and  by  it  is  by  means  of  sensations  accompanying 
the  movements  of  a  limb,  as  the  arm,  or  of  the  whole 
body,  that  we  come  fully  to  apprehend  the  position  of 
objects  in  space. 

The  sensations  of  movement  afford  us  this  know- 
ledge by  reason  of  certain  characters  which  distinguish 
them,  (a)  In  the  first  place,  the  sensations  vary 
in  character  according  to  the  direction  of  the  move- 
ment The  movement  effected  by  one  muscle  or 
group  of  muscles  is  felt  to  be  unlike  that  carried  out 
by  another.  Thus  the  sensations  attending  the  move- 
ments of  bending  and  straightening  the  right  arm,  of 
moving  the  arm  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  are 
qualitatively  unlike.  It  is  this  difference  in  the 
sensations  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  discrimi- 
nation of  the  direction  of  a  movement,  and,  through 
this,  of  our  perception  of  the  direction  or  position  of 
any  point  in  space. 

>  Weights  are  discriminated  more  easily  when  the  hand  is  moved  np  and 
down. 
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These  differences  maj  be  connected  either  with  the  fact  that  distinct 
motor  nerves  are  innervated,  or  with  the  fact  t!tiat  the  sensations  of 
pressure  accompanying  two  movements  are  qualitatively  nnlike.  Pos- 
tdbly  both  elements  combine  in  differencing  tlie  sensations  of  movement 

(h)  In  the  second  place  the  sensations  of  movement 
are  finely  distinguishable  in  respect  of  duration.  In 
this  circumstance  they  resemble  the  passive  sensations 
of  hearing.  Owing  to  this  characteristic  we  are  able, 
in  a  way  to  be  explained  by  and  by,  to  reach  distinct 
perceptions  of  the  velocity  and  the  range  or  extent 
of  movement  performed,  and,  through  these  percep- 
tions, of  the  distance  or  internal  between  any  two 
points  of  space. 

The  discriminative  delicacy  characterising  motor  sensibility  or  sense 
of  movement  has  been  estimated  in  the  case  of  the  ocular  musdes  which 
bring  about  movements  of  convergence.  Here  it  is  found  to  be  very 
great  Thus  a  movement  of  the  eyes  (or  the  optic  axes)  through  an  angle 
of  68  seconds,  answering  to  a  contraction  of  the  inner  muscle  of  the 
eye-ball  amounting  to  about  004  millimetres,  was  detected.  And  a 
difference  in  the  range  of  movementi  corresponding  (on  the  average)  to 
the  fraction  ity  was  perceptible. 

Sensations  of  Resistance.  The  sensations  which 
arise  when  muscular  energy  is  impeded,  as  when  we 
push  with  the  shoulder  or  hands  against  heavy  bodies, 
puU  them,  lift  them,  and  so  on,  have  a  distinct 
character  of  their  own.  They  are  commonly  called 
sensations  of  resistance.  They  exhibit,  like  those  of 
movement,  nice  distinctions  of  degree.  We  experi- 
ence a  difference  of  sensation  in  lifting  a  pound  and 
20  ounces,  and  in  throwing  a  heavy  weight  a  yard 
and  two  yards. 

Through  these  muscular  sensations  (in  conjunction 

with  passive  sensations  of  pressure)  we  reach  percep- 
11 
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tions  of  the  hardness,  density,  or  inelasticity  of  bodies. 
The  density  of  clay,  the  elasticity  of  a  ball,  the  hard- 
ness of  iron,  are  known  by  exerting  some  degree  of 
muscular  energy,  and  not  by  passive  sensations  of 
touch  merely.  The  boy's  knowledge  of  the  flexibility 
of  a  stick,  of  the  immobility  or  inertia  of  a  box,  of 
the  impenetrability  of  oak  or  iron,  is  clearly  based  on 
sensations  of  impeded  muscular  energy. 

The  measurement  of  the  discriminatiye  delicacy  of  tliis  aspect  of 
the  muscular  sense  (sense  of  resistance)  has  been  carried  out  by  Fechner 
with  respect  to  the  estimation  of  weight  His  experiments  consisted  in 
a  series  of  liftings  of  weights  of  different  magnitudes  by  one  hand  and 
also  by  both  hands.  According  to  these  experiments  when  a  small 
weight  was  taken  (300  grammes)  a  difference  of  lAr  was  recognised  (in 
:a  certain  proportion  of  trials).  When  a  heavier  weight  was  taken,  Uie 
•discriminatiye  sensibility  showed  itself  to  be  finer.  As  in  the  case  of 
■the  passive  appreciation  of  weight  by  touch,  the  discrimination  by  one 
:and  the  same  hand  was  more  delicate  than  that  by  the  two  hands.  In 
(these  experiments  touch-discrimination  is  of  course  not  eliminated. 
"But  a  comparison  of  the  results  with  those  which  we  just  now  saw  to 
be  gained  in  the  case  of  touch-discrimination  alone  (apart  from  musde- 
discrimination),  shows  that  we  have  here  to  do  maiidy  with  muscular 
sensibility.  And  this  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  observations  of 
Leyden  and  Bernhardt,  according  to  which  the  sensibility  of  the  skin 
can  be  partially  or  even  whoUy  destroyed  without  affecting  materially 
thediscriminative  appreciation  of  weights.^ 

Relation  of  Muscular  Sense  to  Touch  and  Sight 
It  is  plain  from  this  brief  account  of  the  Muscular 
Sense  that  it  holds  a  special  relation  to  the  two  senses 
of  Touch  and  Sight.  Each  of  the  organs  concerned, 
the  hand  and  the  eye,  is  a  highly  mobile  organ,  sup- 
plied with  a  complex  and  delicate  muscular  apparatus. 
Through  the  possession  of  tins  mobility  the  organs 
are  able  to  multiply  their  impressions.  Just  as 
the  mobility  of  the  insect's  antennas  enables  it  to 

*  See  Wundt,  Physiol,  Psychologie,  I.,  Cap,  8,  p.  844. 
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have  many  more  impressions  of  touch  than  it  would 
have  if  the  organs  were  fixed,  so  the  mobile  ann, 
hand,  and  fingers  of  the  child  greatly  extend  the 
range  of  his  passive  impressions.  By  such  move- 
ments he  is  able  to  bring  the  most  sensitive  part  of 
the  organ  (the  tips  of  the  fingers)  into  contact  with 
a  wide  extent  of  objects.  Similarly  the  mobility  of 
the  eye,  by  which  it  is  capable  of  bringing  the  most 
sensitive  part  of  the  retina,  that  known  as  the  yellow 
spot,  opposite  to  a  number  of  objects  in  succession, 
greatly  increases  the  sweep  of  vision. 

Another  advantage  closely  connected  with  this  is  the 
capability  of  a  rapid  succession  of  impressions,  and  that 
by  way  of  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  organ.  This 
capability  greatly  facilitates  fine  discrimination  in  the 
case  of  these  organs.  It  is  by  transferring  the  fingers 
rapidly  from  one  surface  to  another  (e.^.,  from  a  rough 
to  a  smooth,  from  a  cold  to  a  warm),  that  the  corres- 
ponding qualities  are  easily  distinguished.  Similarly 
it  is  by  passing  the  eye  quickly  from  one  colour  to 
another  that  the  discrimination  of  colour  becomes 
perfected. 

But  this  perfecting  of  passive  impressions  is  only 
one  part  of  the  gain  resulting  from  the  high  degree 
of  mobility  of  the  hand  and  the  eye.  Another  and 
no  less  important  part  is  the  added  muscular  experi- 
ence which  accompanies  ^  these  movements.  This 
experience,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter, 
supplies  these  two  senses  with  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  position  of  objects  or  parts  of  objects  in 
space.      The  local  discrimination  of  the  skin  and 
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retina  acquires  its  importance  because  of  its  intimate 
association  with  muscular  discrimination. 

Finally  the  sensations  of  resistance  clearly  have  the 
closest  connection  with  Touch  proper.  In  touching 
objects  we  usually  exert  some  degree  of  muscular 
force  (in  pushing,  holding,  or  lifting),  so  that  the 
muscular  sense  habitually  co-operates  with  passive 
Touch. 

Owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  muscular  sense 
combines  with  the  passive  sensibility  of  touch  and 
sight  we  may  call  these  two  senses  Active  Senses. 
By  Active  Touch  and  Active  Sight  will  be  meant 
tactual  Imd  visual  (retinal)  sensibility  supplemented 
by  the  sensibility  connected  with  the  muscles  by 
which  the  sense-organs  are  moved  or  urged  to  move.^ 

Sense-lmpressions  and  Attention.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  clear  or  distinct  sensations,  whether  in 
respect  of  degree,  quality  or  local  colour,  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  sense-organ  be  stimulated.  The 
brain  centres  must  react.  Or  to  speak  in  psycho- 
logical language,  the  mind  must  react  in  the  form  rf 
attention.  Only  by  this  means  wiU  a  sensation  rise  into 
the  region  of  clear  consciousness.* 

Discrimination  of  Sensation.  No  impression  is 
definite  or  clear  unless  it  is  picked  out  and  dis- 
tinguished from  others.  When  we  are  inattentive 
our  minds  may  be  receiving  a  mass  of  visual,  tactual  and 
other  sensations  which  remain  blurred  and  confused. 


^  I  am  m<)ebted  for  the conyenient  expiession  'Active  Sense'  ta  Fro£  OL 
Croom  Robertson. 

'  On  the  probable  physiological  aceompaniments  of  this  leaction  of  attea- 
tloDj  see  above  p.  77> 
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The  direction  of  attention  to  any  one  of  them  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  adjacent  crowd  and  gives  distinct- 
ness to  it.  This  fact  may  also  be  expressed  by  saying 
that  it  is  *  differenced  *  or  discriminated.  To  have  a 
clear  sensation  is  to  have  a  consciousness  of  its  dif- 
ference from  other  sensations  accompanying  it  or 
immediately  preceding  it.  As  we  have  seen  the 
higher  senses  admit  of  much  finer  differences  than 
the  lower.  In  the  case  of  hearing,  two  impressions 
when  they  immediately  follow  one  another  are  finely 
distinguished.  And  impressions  of  touch  and  sight 
are  similarly  distinguished  in  succession  by  means  of 
the  mobility  of  the  organs.  Finally  in  the  case  of 
touch  and  sight  two  simultaneous  impressions  may 
be  sharply  bounded  off  one  from  the  other  by  means 
of  the  discriminative  local  sensibility. 

Classing  of  Sense-impressions.  A  clear  sensation 
involves  not  only  a  singling  out  of  the  impression 
from  present  surroundings  but  a  connecting  of  it  by 
way  of  assimilation  with  past  impressions.  In  order,  for 
example,  to  have  a  definite  sensation  of  a  bitter  taste, 
or  of  a  blue  colour,  the  mind  must  instantly  identify 
it  with,  or  assimilate  it  to,  past  sensations  of  the  same 
sort  This  shows  that  dear  sensations  involve  a  germ  of 
retentiveness.  They  take  on  a  familiar  or  recognisable 
character  owing  to  the  persistence  of  traces  of  p«ast 
similar  sensations.  This  combination  of  traces  of 
past  sensations  with  a  present  one,  which  always 
happens  in  the  case  of  the  adult,  is  seen  with  special 
clearness  in  the  case  of  faint  impressions.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  tell  us  that  a  faint  smell,  or  a  feeble 
sound  would  not  have  the  definiteness  which  it  has, 
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were  it  not  reinforced  by  these  traces  of  past  im- 
pressions. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  however  that  this  classing  in  its 
turn  involves  a  further  diflTerencing  of  the  present 
sensation,  namely  a  mental  separation  of  it  from  past 
unlike  sensations.  To  identify  for  example  the  taste 
of  a  particular  wine  I  must  'mark  it  oflF'  from  the 
tastes  of  other  wines.  If  owing  to  the  faintness  of 
the  impression  or  any  other  circumstance  I  could  only 
identify  it  as  the  taste  of  some  wine,  the  classing 
would  be  a  rough  one,  and  this  because  the  discri- 
mination was  defective.  We  may  say  then  that  the 
degree  of  definiteness  of  a  sensation  depends  mainly 
on  the  nicety  with  which  it  is  differenced  from  present 
and  past  unlike  sensations. 

Though  discrimination  and  assimilation  are  two  fundamentaHj  dis- 
tinct inteUectnal  functions,  and  vaiy  greatly  in  their  relative  strength 
or  perfection  in  different  minds,  they  are,  as  has  just  been  iUustrated, 
ordinarly  carried  on  together  and  in  close  connection.  This  is  certainly 
true  of  the  early  stage  of  onr  intellectual  life  now  considered.  The 
assimilation  of  a  sense-impression  always  implies  some  amount  of  dis- 
crimination. But  does  the  discrimination  of  an  impression  always 
involve  assimilation  ?  Not  quite  in  the  same  way.  We  often  begin  to 
be  dimly  aware  of  a  difference  in  a  sensation  or  group  of  sensations 
before  we  can  assign  any  definite  character  to  that  which  differs.  Thus 
we  detect  a  strange  or  foreign  ingredient  of  flavour  in  a  familiar  dish, 
or  of  tone  in  a  familiar  tune,  and  yet  are  wholly  unable  for  a  while  to 
say  what  the  intruder  is  like.  Hence  perhaps  discrimination  may  be 
regarded  as  the  earliest  and  primordial  mode  of  intellectual  activity.^ 

Growth  of  Sense.  From  the  above  it  follows  that 
there  is  an  improvement  of  Sense  as  life  advances. 

'  There  might  be  a  convenience  in  distinguishing  two  excellences  of  im- 
pressions according  as  they  are  well  discriminated  and  well  identified.  Thus 
we  might  say  that  a  distinct  impression  is  one  which  is  perfectly  distinguished 
from  others  (present  or  past),  a  clear  or  definite  one,  one  which  is  not 
simply  discriminated  but  perfectly  identified. 
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Although  the  child  has  the  same  sense-organs  and  the 
same  fundamental  modes  of  sensibility  as  the  man,  his 
sensations  are  more  crude,  vague,  and  ill-defined. 
The  repeated  exercise  of  the  senses  in  connection 
with  attention  leads  to  the  gradual  differentiation  of 
sense-impressions,  and  the  rendering  of  them  definite 
in  their  character.  This  growth  of  sense  involves  two 
things:  (a)  an  increasing  power  of  sense-discrimina- 
tion, and  (h)  a  growth  in  the  power  of  identifying 
impressions  through  the  cumulation  of  ^  traces  \  In 
otiier  words  our  senses  become  more  delicate  or  acute 
in  distinguishing  impressions,  and  more  quick  or  keen 
in  identifying  them. 

Discrimination  is  measured  by  the  smallness  of  (objective)  difference 
which  is  just  recognisable.  Assimilation  is  best  tested  by  the  feebleness 
of  the  impreasion  which  can  be  identified.  If,  as  oft^  happens,  the 
impression  is  mixed  np  with  others,  ai  when  a  flavour  is  combined  with 
other  flavours,  the  strength  of  the  assimilative  function  is  measured  by 
its  rekUive  force,  that  is  to  say,  the  ratio  of  its  intensity  to  that  of  the 
other  impressions  which  accompany  and  tend  to  disguise  it  The 
fmaller  this  is^  the  greater  the  assimilative  capability. 

Improvement  of  Sense-discrimination.  As  has  been 
said,  the  discriminative  is  the  more  important  side 
of  sense.  The  infant's  sensations  at  first  run  toge- 
ther, and  are  not  distinguished.  Tlie  first  distinc- 
tions (next  to  that  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful) 
are  those  of  degree  or  quantity.  Thus  the 
impressions  of  light  and  darkness,  of  a  bright  and 
a  dark  surface,  are  distinguished  before  those  of 
colours.  Aj8  the  senses  are  exercised,  and  traces  of 
impressions  stored  up  in  the  mind,  discrimination 
improves.  With  respect  both  to  degree  and  to  qua- 
lity this  improvement  is  gradual,  beginning  with  the 
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detection  of  broad  and  striking  contrasts,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  that  of  finer  differences.  Thus  the  contrast 
of  loud  and  soft,  of  heavy  and  Kght  is  arrived  at  long 
before  nice  differences  of  loudness  or  weight.  Simi- 
larly the  contrast  of  the  reds  with  the  blues  is  arrived 
at  before  the  finer  differences  between  the  several 
sorts  of  red^  In  this  way  the  senses  become  more 
acute  with  exercise.  It  is  found  that  practice  in  the 
experiments  referred  to  above,  for  example  vhose 
which  aim  at  measuring  the  limitB  of  local  discrimina- 
tion, considerably  increases  the  capability  of  discri-- 
mination. 

Differences  of  Sense-capacity.  Striking  differences 
of  sense-capacity  present  themselves  among  different 
individuals.  These  are  of  several  kinds.  Thus  A 
may  be  superior  to  B  in  respect  of  absolute  sensibility 
or  the  quickness  of  response  to  stimulus.  The  ten- 
dency to  respond  to  a  very  weak  stimulus,  coupled 
with  good  retentive  or  identifying  power,  would  con- 
stitute a  sense  quick  or  keen  m  the  full  meaning  of  the 
word.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  an  eye 
that  detected  a  veiy  faintly  shining  star.  Again  A 
and  B  may  differ  in  the  range  of  their  sensibility 
as  measured  by  the  strength  of  stimulus  to  whidi 


*  The  exact  order  in  which  the  colofora  are  distingnished  is  not  certain, 
and  probably  yaries  somewhat  in  the  case  of  different  children.  M.  Perer 
speaks  of  a  little  girl,  50  days  old,  specially  noticing  bine,  white,  and  red 
though  seemingly  indifferent  to  others  (Lea  troia  pranUrea  armiea  de  VeirfaMi, 
p.  90).  Prof.  Preyer  experimented  with  lus  little  boy  at  the  age  of  two,  and 
found  that  he  learnt  to  identify  colonrs  on  hearing  their  names  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  yellow,  red,  lilac,  green,  and  blue  (Die  Seele  dea  Kixdaa^  p.  6, 
&c. ).  But  the  possibility  of  an  unequal  facility  in  retaining  the  names  of  the 
different  colours  prevents  this  from  being  perfectly  conclusiye  with  respect  to 
the  progress  of  the  colour-sensibility  itselt 
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the  organ  can  respond.  What  is  commonly  called  a 
'sensitive'  person  is  one  whose  sense-organs  cannot 
go  on  responding  as  the  stimulus  increases  in 
strength,  but  become  fatigued. 

From  these  diflferences  we  must  carefully  separate 
inequalities  in  discriminative  power.  This  is  the  truly 
intellectual  side  of  sense-capacity.  It  is  found  to 
characterise  the  more  educated  and  intellectual  classes. 
It  stands  in  no  constant  relation  to  the  preceding 
differences.  A  may  be  more  quickly  responsive  to  a 
stimulus  than  B,  and  may  have  a  wider  range  of 
sensibility,  and  yet  not  be  more  discriminative.^ 

These  differences  of  discriminative  capacity  may  be 
general  or  special.  A  may  surpass  B  all  round  in 
discrimination.  In  such  a  case  we  are  wont  to  think 
of  the  difference  as  one  of  intellectual  power.  On  the 
other  hand  A  may  surpass  B  in  some  special  mode  of 
discriminative  sensibility  as  in  colour  or  tone  dis- 
crimination. We  find  numerous  and  striking  differ- 
ences in  both  these  respects,  from  colour-blindness  or 
note-deafness  up  to  the  finest  discriminative  sensi- 
biUty  of  the  painter  and  musician.  This  kind  of 
difference  is  commonly  regarded  as  involving  an 
inequality  in  the  special  sense  concerned,  but  not  in 
intellectual  power. 

These  inequalities  are  partly  native  and  connected 
with  differences  in  the  organs  engaged.  General  dis- 
criminative power  probably  implies  from  the  first  a 
fine  organisation  of  the  brain  as  a  whole,  whereas  good 
special  sensibility  is  connected  rather  with  original 

^See  Mr.  Galton's  new  work,  Inquirie$  into  Human  FacuHj/  and  its 
Development^  Section  'Sensitivity,'  and  following. 
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structural  excellence  of  the  particular  sense-organ  con- 
cerned. On  the  other  hand  not  a  small  part  of  the 
superiority  of  certain  individuals  (and  races)  over  others 
in  respect  of  discriminative  sensibility  is  the  result  of 
exercise.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  excep- 
tional delicacy  attained  by  those  who  have  occasion 
to  employ  a  sense  much  more  than  other  people.  In 
this  way  we  accoimt  for  the  fine  tactual  sensibility  of 
the  blind,  the  delicate  gustatory  sensibility  of  wine 
or  tea  tasters,  and  so  on.  It  must  be  remembered 
however  that  exercise  does  not  improve  capacity  to 
the  same  extent  in  all  cases.  Capability  of  growth  is 
one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  individuals. 
Thus  it  has  been  found  that  the  improving  eflfects  of 
practice  in  distinguishing  two  points  with  the  skin  are 
not  the  same  in  all  cases  (Wundt,  Physiol.  Psycho- 
hgie,  II.,  Cap.  11,  §  2,  p.  13). 

APPENDIX. 

A  fairly  complete  account  of  the  physiology  of  the  Senses  is  contained  in 
Prot  Bernstein's  Five  Sensei  of  Man,  A  detailed  classification  of  the  Sensa- 
tions is  to  be  found  in  Prof  Bain's  Ootnpmditan  of  MetUal  Science^  or  the 
larger  work  Senses  and  InUlled  ( ' '  Movement  Sense  and  Instinct  "X  With  tha 
may  be  compared  the  rdsu/tjU  of  the  facts  of  Sensation  in  M.  Taine's  work,  0% 
InUUigence,  Pt  I .,  Book  III.  The  results  of  the  more  exact  research  into  the 
quantitative  aspects  of  Sensation  may  be  studied  in  Pro!  Ribot's  Yolnme,  Jm 
Psyehologie  AUemande,  or  more  fully  in  Prot  Wundt's  work,  Die  Orundzige 
der  physiologisehen  Psyehologie,  2nd  £d.,  YoL  I.,  Chap.  YIIL  and  IX.»  and 
Fart  IL,  Chap.  XL,  t  a 


CHAPTER  VL 

PERCEPTION. 

Sensation  and  Perception.  Sensations,  even  when 
discriminated  and  classed,  are  not  knowledge,  but  only 
its  raw-material  They  become  elements  of  know- 
ledge when  the  mind  refers  them  to  some  region  of 
space,  that  is  to  say,  localises  or  externalises  them. 
In  its  complete  form  this  external  reference  implies 
the  attribution  of  an  impression  as  a  quality  to  a  par-' 
ticular  object  situated  somewhere  in  space;  which 
object  is  regarded  as  external  to,  or  distinct  from  the 
mind  which  perceives  it.  Thus  we  refer  a  sensation 
of  sound  of  a  certain  kind  to  a  particular  direction  in 
space,  say  to  the  right  of  us,  and  to  a  particular  ob- 
ject, say  to  a  bell,  and  in  doing  so  we  attribute  the 
quality  (or  state)  of  sounding  to  this  object. 

This  process  of  localising  sensations  and  referring 
them  to  definite  objects  is  known  as  Perception. 
Whenever  we  perceive  a  thing  we  are  thus  attributing 
some  sensation  received  to  an  object  To  perceive  an 
orange,  for  example,  is  to  refer  a  number  of  sensations 
of  light  and  shade  and  colour  to  an  object  called  an 
orange.  The  result  of  this  process,  that  is  to  say,  the 
completed  psychical  product,  is  called  a  Percept 
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It  will  at  once  be  seen  from  this  that  perception  is 
much  more  of  an  act  of  mind  than  sensation.  In 
sensation  the  mind  is  comparatively  passive  and 
recipient;  in  perception  it  not  only  attends  to  the 
sensation  (or  sensations), discriminating  and  identifying 
it,  but  passes  from  the  impression  to  the  object  which 
it  indicates  or  makes  known. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  perception,  like  that  of  the  closely  related 
term  sensation,  has  varied  with  different  writers.  In  common  life  we 
use  the  expression  for  almost  any  kind  of  knowledge,  as  when  one  says 
^  I  perceive  a  similarity  between  two  ideas,**  or  '*  a  connection  between 
premises  and  conclusion  *.  And  earlier  thinkers  employed  the  term  in 
much  the  same  way.^  Recent  psychologists,  however,  restrict  the  word 
to  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  discern  an  external  object  by  way 
of  the  Senses.  This  cognition  of  outer  things  is  sometimes  called 
External  or  Sense  Perception,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  mind's  cogni- 
tion of  its  own  states  which  is  named  Internal  Perception. 

The  best  way  of  defining  the  relation  of  Sensation  to  Perception  is  a 
question  of  some  difficulty.  Some  writers  would  include  the  whole 
intellectual  manipulation  of  a  sensation  under  the  head  of  perception. 
Thus  the  dlBcrimination  of  a  sense-impression  would  be  a  part  of  the 
act  of  perception.*  There  is  some  convenience,  however,  in  confining 
the  term  perception  to  the  second  part  of  the  process,  namely,  the 
referring  of  a  sensation  to  the  object-world,  or  the  giving  it  an  objective 
significance.* 

This  perceptual  process,  properly  so-called,  has  been  variously  de- 
scribed as  projecting  the  sensation  outwards  into  the  external  r^on ; 
interpreting  it  as  a  mark  or  sign  of  an  objective  existence,  &c.  A 
common  way  of  describing  it  is  by  saying  that  in  perception  we  are 

>  See  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lectures  on  MetaphyHcs,  II.,  XXIV.  (p.  93). 

■  Sir  W.  Hamilton  distinguishes  between  Sensation  and  Perception  in  this 
way.  The  former  is  for  him  (as  we  have  seen)  a  phenomenon  of  feeling  while 
the  latter  is  a  process  of  cognition  or  intellection.  Conceiving  the  distinction 
in  this  way  he  seeks  to  establish  the  proposition  that  perception  and  sensa- 
tion (like  knowledge  and  feeling  in  general)  are  always  in  the  inverse  raUo  of 
each  other.  (See  Lectures  on  Metaphysies,  Vol.  IL,  XXIV. ;  </.  edition  of 
Reid's  Works,  p.  863,) 

*  For  a  careful  examination  of  Hamilton's  doctrine,  and  of  the  relation  of 
sensation  to  perception,  see  H.  Spencer's  Principles  of  Psychology.  VoL  IL, 
Pt  VI.,  Ch.  XVIII.,  §§  858,  864. 
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assigning  an  effect  (a  sensation)  to  its  cause  (an  outer  object). '  But 
this  is  hardlj  a  correct  account  of  the  process  in  all  cases.  When  for 
example  I  have  an  impression  of  colour  and  refer  it  to  an  object,  say 
an  orange,  I  do  not  think  of  the  quality  of  colour  with  which  I  endow 
the  object  as  the  cause  of  the  sensation.  The  real  cause  of  the  sensation 
IB  of  course  the  agent  known  as  light  which  is  reflected  from  the  body  ; 
but  in  perceiving  an  object  we  do  not  think  of  this,  and  may,  indeed,  be 
wholly  ignorant  of  its  existence, 

Intra-organic  and  Extra-organic  reference  of  Sen- 
sations. All  classes  of  sensations  are  in  some  way 
referred  to  external  things  or  externalised.  The 
lowest  class,  the  organic  sensations,  are  referred  to 
a  part  of  the  organism  itself,  as  wjien  we  localise  a 
sensation  of  burning  or  tickling  in  a  certain  part  of 
the  skin.  This  may  be  called  intra-organic  reference 
of  a  sensation.  It  is  known  as  the  localisation  of 
sensation.  In  the  case  of  the  special  senses  there  is 
a  further  extra-organic  reference,  as  when  we  say  we 
taste  sugar,  smell  a  rose,  hear  a  sound  to  the  right  of 
us,  and  so  on.  Here  the  mind  does  not  attend  to  the 
sensation  as  such  and  localise  it,  or  apprehend  its 
seat,  but  passes  from  the  subjective  phenomenon,  the 
sensation,  to  the  object  qualified  by  the  sensation. 
What  is  commonly  called  Perception  is  this  reference 
of  impressions  of  b'ght,  sound,  touch,  &c.,  under  the 
form  of  qualities,  as  brightness,  harshness,  hardness, 
to  things  external  to,  that  is  lying  outside  the  or- 
ganism. 

Perception  the  Invariable  Accompaniment  of  Sen- 
sation. In  adult  life  there  never  occurs  a  sensation 
which,  provided  it  is  discriminated  from  others,  is  not 
a«  once  referred  to  an  object  in  space.  The  reference 
may  be  more  or  less  definite  and  complete.  Thus  a 
sound  may  be  referred  to  a  particular  object,  as  a 
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belfry,  or  only  to  some  nnknown  object  vaguely 
localised  in  space.  But  in  a  perfect  or  imperfect  form 
such  a  reference  always  takes  place.  And  it  takes 
place  so  automatically  (that  is  to  say  without  any  in- 
tention or  wish  on  our  part),  and  so  instantaneously, 
that  it  is  difficult  for  the  student  at  first  to  distinguish 
the  act  of  perception  from  the  mere.sensation. 

TMb  applies  to  discriminated  sensations.  The  difference  between 
simply  having  a  sensation  and  perceiving  is  best  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  vague  undiscriminated  sensations.  We  often  have  sensations  of 
contact,  &a,  to  which  we  do  not  attend,  and  which  in  consequence  are 
accompanied  bj  little,  if  any,  of  the  perceptual  or  localising  element 
In  waking  up  we  may  not  infrequently  distinguish  a  first  stage  of  vague 
sensation  followed  by  another  of  clear  discrimination  and  localisation. 

Perception  the  result  of  Acquisition,  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  simple  act  of  referring 
impressions  to  things  or  objects  in  space  is  the  result 
of  a  long  process  of  acquisition  or  learning  from  ex- 
perience. An  infant  in  the  first  weeks  of.  life  betrays 
no  signs  of  recognising  the  bodily  seat  of  his  sensa- 
tions of  heat  and  cold,  pressure,  and  so  on.  Nor  does 
he  show  by  an  appropriate  turning  of  the  head  that 
he  perceives  the  direction  of  a  sounds  the  impression 
of  which  he  evidently  receives.  Perception  is  pro- 
bably aided  from  the  first  by  definite  inherited  ten- 
dencies ;  but  it  is  only  fully  developed  by  the  aid  of 
individiial  experience. 

Perceptual  Process  Analysed.  When  on  hearing  a 
particular  sound  we  say  *  A  bell  is  sounding  in  such 
or  such  a  direction,'  we  discriminate  and  identify  the 
sensation.  This  is  obviously  the  first  stage  of  the 
process.     If  we  had  never  had  an  impression  before 
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similar  to  this  in  some  respect  we  could  not  now  refer 
it  to  a  particular  portion  of  space  or  to  a  definite  kind 
of  object 

The  second  stage,  that  of  perception  proper, 
involves  the  recalling  of  other  sense-impressions 
besides  that  of  the  bell-sound.  As  will  be  shown 
more  fully  by  and  by,  when  we  say  (on  the  ground 
of  an  auditory  sensation  alone)  *  we  hear  a  bell,'  it  is 
because  in  our  past  experience  this  particular  sensa- 
tion of  hearing  has  become  conjoined,  co-ordinated, 
or  associated  with  other  unlike  sensations,  more 
particularly  touch  and  sight  sensations,  passive  and 
active.  If  we  had  never  handled  or  seen  a  bell 
before,  the  present  sensation  would  not  be  referred  to 
such  an  object  The  percept  is  thus  the  result  of  a 
process  of  grouping.  It  is  a  complex  psychical 
phenomenon,  of  which  the  parts  or  elements  are 
sensations. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  grouping  of  sense- 
elements  involves  a  germ  of  representation.  The 
tactual  and  visual  sensations  answering  to  the  feel 
and  look  of  the  bell  are  not  actually  present  when 
we  hear  it  and  recognise  it  by  the  sound.  They  are 
revived,  recalled  or  reproduced.  In  referring  the 
impression  of  sound  to  the  bell  we  are  mentally 
representing,  picturing  or  imagining  the  look  and  feel 
of  the  belL  A  part  at  least  of  our  meaning  in;  saying 
that  we  hear  a  bell  in  such  a  direction  or  at  such  a 
distance  is  that  we  know  we  might  move  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  say  to  the  right,  and  come  in  view  of,  and 
into  contact  with,  the  bell,  that  is  to  say,  renew  these 
visual  and  tactual  experiences.      Hence  perception 
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has  been  described  as  "  a  presentative  representative 
process "  ^  It  contains  not  only  a  presentative 
element,  the  actual  sensation  of  the  moment,  but 
also  a  mass  of  representative  elements,  picturings  of 
sights  and  touches. 

Some  writers  do  not  aeem  to  regard  the  presence  of  a  representative 
element  as  essential  to  perception.  Thus  Pro£  Wundt  regards  a  com- 
plete presentation  (VorsteUung)  as  differing  from  a  mere  sensation 
simply  by  its  complexity.  Hence  a  series  of  sound-sensations  appre- 
hended in  their  time-order  constitutes  a  VorsteUung,*  It  may  howerer 
be  said  that  eren  here  the  perception  of  the  sounds  as  external,  that  is 
to  say,  travelling  from  a  certain  direction  of  space,  implies  a  reference 
to  touch-experience. 

Since  in  perception  the  mind  thus  passes  from  an  actual  sense- 
impression  to  the  representation  of  other  sense-experiences  (movements 
and  attendant  sensations),  it  bears  a  certain  analogy  to  a  process  of 
inference.  Thus  by  a  little  forcing  of  language  we  may  be  said  in 
hearing  the  bell  to  infer  the  possibility  of  certain  touch  and  sight 
experiences.  Accordingly  some  writers  have  not  hesitated  to  describe 
the  process  as  one  of  "  imconscious  inference."  • 

Yet  while  thus  connecting  perception  with  higher  inteUectual  pro- 
cesses, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  difference  between  the  twa  The 
perception  of  an  object  as  presented  to  us  at  the  moment  takes  the  form 
(in  our  consciousness)  of  an  immediate  cognition  or  'intuition,'  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  mediate  cognition  or  inference.  In  other  words,  the 
percept  involves  the  immediate  assurance  of  the  presence  of  the  whde 
object.  Hence  psychologists  commonly  speak  of  percepts  in  their 
totality  as  presentatums.  And  by  so  doing,  they  mark  them  off  bom 
those  mental  states  which  are  purely  and  manifestly  representative, 
namely,  images  and  ideas. 

Definition  of  Perception.  By  aid  of  the  foregoing 
brief  analysis  we  may  define  perception  as  follows. 
Perception  is  a  complex  mental  act  or  process,  involv- 
ing presentative  and  representative  elements.  More 
particularly,  perception  is  that  process  by  which  the 

»  By  Mr.  Spencer,  Principles  qf  Psychology,  Vol.  II.,  Part  VIIL,  Chip.IL, 
^  518. 

«  Physiol.  Psychologies  IT.,  Cap.  11,  §  1 ;  Cap.  12,  §  L 
•  See  my  work.  Illusions,  Chap.  III.,  p.  22. 
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mind,  after  discriminating  and  identifying  a  sense- 
impression  (simple  or  complex),  supplements  it  by  an 
accompaniment  or  escort  of  revived  sensations,  the 
whole  aggregate  of  actual  and  revived  sensations 
being  solidified  or  *  integrated'  into  the  form  of  a 
percept,  that  is,  an  apparently  immediate  apprehension 
or  cognition  of  an  object  now  present  in  a  particular 
locality  or  region  of  space.  This  definition  may  be 
accepted  provisionally.  We  shall  be  better  able  to 
judge  of  its  appropriateness  after  we  have  analysed 
the  perceptual  process  more  fiilly. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  perception  is  eesentiaUj  a  process 
of  grouping.  It  is  the  simplest  form  of  the  combination  of  psychical 
elements  in  a  complex  whole.  Since  the  combination  of  elements  (e.(7., 
somid,  touch,  and  sight  of  the  bell)  depends  on  the  past  connection  of 
the  experiences  in  time  (either  as  simultaneous,  or  as  successive),  it  is 
customary  to  speak  of  the  process  as  an  iUustration  of  the  Law  of  Con- 
tiguous Association,  which  will  be  fully  expounded  in  the  next  chapter. 
It  18,  however,  important  to  note  that  the  process  of  association  here 
assumes  a  peculiar  form.  Instead  of  distinct  psychical  states  succeeding 
one  another,  aa  in  the  case  of  what  is  known  as  the  association  of  ideas, 
we  have  an  apparently  simultaneous  occurrence  of  a  mass  of  psychical 
phenomena  insepambly  fused  together. 

Physiological  Oonditions  of  Perception.  Just  as  perception  is 
more  complex  than  sensation,  so  the  nervous  concomitants  are  (presum- 
ably) more  complex  in  the  first  instance  than  in  the  second.  Thus 
since  perception  is  a  reaction  of  the  mind  on  a  sense-impression  it  would 
seem  to  involve  in  a  special  manner  the  centres  of  Attention.  Again, 
inasmuch  as  it  includes  the  grouping  of  (disparate)  sensations,  those  of 
nght,  touch,  &c,  it  may  be  said  to  have  as  its  further  physiological 
condition  the  co-ordination  of  different  nerve-centres,  optic  centre, 
tactual  centre,  and  so  on.  This  grouping  embraces  not  only  sensory 
but  motor  centres.  As  we  shall  see  later  on,  perception  contains  an 
active  (motor)  element  The  process  of  grouping  appears  to  be  effected 
by  certain  higher  and  more  complex  centres.^ 

>8ee  Dr.  Maudsley,  Physiology  of  Mind,  Chap.  IV.    The  difficult  task  of 
SMigning  the  nervous  concomitants  of  perception  has  recenUy  been  attempted 
by  Prof.  G.  Sergi  (Twria  Finologica  dttta  Percetiane),  who  lays  emphasis  on 
tbe  co-operation  of  an  outgoing  nervoos  process. 
12 
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Special  Channels  of  Perception.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  every  sensation  is  interpreted  by  an  act 
of  perception,  or,  in  other  words,  is  worked  np  as  an 
element  into  that  compound  mental  state  whidi  we 
call  a  percept.  Thus  we  refer  sensations  of  smell  to 
objects  as  when  one  says  •  I  smell  violets/  just  as  we 
refer  sensations  of  light  and  colour  to  objects  as  when 
one  says  *  I  see  a  candle  \  Nevertheless  when  we  talk 
of  perceiving  we  generally  refer  to  knowledge  gaiued 
at  the  time  through  one  of  the  higher  senses,  and 
more  particularly  sight.  To  perceive  a  thing  means 
in  everyday  parlance  to  see  it.  Where  sight  is 
\wanting  touch  assumes  the  function  of  the  leading 
perceptual  sense.  Sight  and  touch  are  thus,  in  a 
special  manner  channels  of  perception. 

Touch  and  Sight  as  Sources  of  Knowledge.  The 
reason  why  the  senses  of  Touch  and  Sight  are  thus 
distinguished  has  been  hinted  at  in  the  previous 
chapter.  We  there  saw  that  they  were  marked  off 
from  the  other  senses  by  having  local  discrimination 
and  an  accompaniment  of  muscular  sensation.  Owing 
to  these  circumstances  these  two  senses  supply  us 
with  a  wider  and  more  varied  knowledge  of  objects 
than  the  other  senses.  In  smelling  a  flower  I*  can 
only  apprehend  one  aspect  or  quality  of  a  thing,  its 
odour :  in  looking  at  it  I  instantly  take  in  a  number 
of  aspects,  as  its  colour,  shape,  and  size. 

The  additional  knowledge  gained  by  means  of  local 
discrimination  and  movement  is  moreover  of  a  most 
important  kind.  To  begin  with,  what  we  mean  by 
perception  in  its  simplest  form  is  externalising  or 
referring  a  sensation  to  a  point  in  space."  Now  it  is 
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only  touch  and  sight  which  give  us  any  direct  know- 
ledge of  space,  of  the  situation  of  objects  with  reference 
to  one  another  and  to  ourselves.  In  hearing,  as  we 
shall  see  by  and  by,  we  find  out  the  direction  and 
distance  of  an  object  (so  far  as  we  find  them  out  at 
all)  in  a  circuitous  way. 

Again  touch  and  sight  directly  make  known  to  us 
the  space-qualities  of  bodies,  figure  and  size,  and  this 
they  do  by  help  of  local  discrimination  supplemented 
by  movement.  With  these  'geometrical'  or  space 
properties  of  bodies  must  be  coupled  the  *  mechanical ' 
or  force  properties,  resistance  imder  its  several  forms 
of  hardness,  weight,  &c.,  as  made  known  by  active 
touch. 

These  qualities  are  of  much  greater  importance  than 
those  made  known  by  the  other  senses,  such  as  the 
taste  or  flavour  of  a  substance  and  the  sound  or  sono- 
rousness of  a  body.  We  know  more  about  an  object 
when  we  have  ascertained  its  shape  or  size  than  when 
we  have  beard  its  sound. 


The  sapeTioT  importance  of  sucli  qualities  as  size,  figure,  and  weight 
tarns  on  a  namber  of  considerations.  To  begin  with,  aU  objects  have 
some  sort  of  figure^  size,  and  so  on.  What  we  mean  by  a  thing  or  a 
material  body  is  something  made  up  of  figure,  size,  hardness  and  weight, 
&c  On  tlie  other  hand  there  are  many  things  which  have  little  or  no 
smeU  or  taste.  A^qain,  the  former  qualities  are  comparatively  iq>eaking 
constant  or  unchanging  in  the  case  of  the  same  object  A  stone  is 
always  the  same  as  to  its  size,  hardness  and  weight  On  the  other  hand 
a  body  is  only  sonorous  when  put  into  a  particular  condition  of  vibra- 
tion, and  a  fragrant  body  varies  considerably  in  the  degree  of  its  frag- 
rance according  to  circumstances.  Finally,  different  persons  agree  very 
much  more  respecting  the  size  or  weight  of  an  object  than  respecting 
its  taste  or  smeU:  the  former  impressions  vary  less  with  the  state 
of  the  individual  organ  than  the  latter.  Hence  the  former  aspects 
of  objects   have  been  erected  into  a  higher  class  under  the  name 
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of  'Primary  Qualities,*  while  the  latter  have  been  nmrked  off  as 
^Secondar/  Qualities'.* 

Tactual  Perception.  Although,  as  has  been  observed, 
we  commonly  mean  by  perception  visual  perception, 
touch  (by  which  we  mean  active  touch)  must  be 
regarded  as  an  important  channel  of  perception, 
especially  in  early  life.  As  we  have  seen,  we  obtain 
by  means  of  this  sense  the  largest  amount  of  im- 
portant knowledge  respecting  objects.  The  bulk, 
figure,  hardness,  weight  of  a  thing  are  directly  known 
to  touch.  Hardness  and  weight  are  known  only  to 
this  sense,  and  these  qualities  are  obviously  an  im- 
portant part  of  what  we  call  material  objects,  or 
bodies.  Hence  touch  seems  to  bring  us  into  the 
closest  relation  to  external  things.  It  is  for  all  of 
us  the  sense  to  which  we  make  appeal  when  we 
want  to  be  certain  of  a  thing  being  present.  We 
call  a  thing,  of  whose  reality  we  are  sure,  something 
*  tangible  ^  In  order  to  understand  what  we  can 
know  of  things  through  touch  alone  we  must  ot 
course  suppose  sight  away  as  in  the  case  of  the 
blind. 

Tactual  Perception  of  Space.  As  we  have  seen, 
touch  gives  us  direct  knowledge  of  space,  of  the  posi- 
tion of  points  both  in  our  own  organism  and  in  exter- 
nal bodies.  By  this  sense  we  apprehend  immediately 
where  objects  lie  relatively  to  one  another  and  to  our- 


1  The  distinction  here  touched  on  has  played  ft  prominent  part  in  phnoso- 
phkal  discussions  respecting  the  real  nature  of  external  objects.  (Set  Sir 
W.  Hamilton's  Edition  of  Reid's  works,  note  D).  For  a  full  account  of  the 
psychological  distinction  see  Mr.  Spencer's  iVincip/ej  of  Psychology^  IL»  Pt. 
YL,  Chap.  XL,  and  following. 
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selves,  and  what  is  their  size  and  figure.  We  have 
now  to  examine  how  these  perceptions  are  built  up. 
Let  us  try  to  retrace  the  steps  by  which  a  blind  child 
would  explore  the  world  about  him,  or  rather  that  part 
of  it  which  is  directly  accessible  to  him. 

Perception  of  the  Situation  of  Object^  through 
Movement  It  has  already  been  observed  that  passive 
touch  is  inadequate  to  give  us  knowledge  of  space. 
The  local  discrimination  connected  with  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  tactual  nerve-elements  would  convey  no 
local  knowledge,  no  information  about  the  position 
of  points  in  space.  In  order  to  this,  the  active 
experiences  of  movement  are  necessary.  It  is  the 
moving  hand  of  the  child  which  finds  out  the  situa- 
tion of  things  in  space. 

In  order  to  understand  the  help  given  by  move- 
ment we  will  imagine  that  the  child  has  only  one 
finger-tip  and  not  an  extended  hand,  and  so  is  able 
to  have  only  one  tactual  sensation  at  a  time.  This 
sensitive  point  he  can  carry  about  just  as  the  insect 
can  carry  its  antennaD  from  one  object  to  another. 

Every  movement  fipom  point  to  point  of  space 
which  the  child  thus  performs  is  accompanied  by  a 
definite  and  distinct  series  of  *  sensations  of  move- 
ment' which  series  as  a  whole  underlies  his  con- 
sciousness or  perception  of  that  movement  The 
character  of  this  series  of  sensations  will  vary 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  movement.  Thus 
in  carrying  his  finger  fi'om  his  breast  to  a  point  a 
little  in  firont  of  him,  say  the  edge  of  a  table,  he 
has  a  distinctly  marked  series  of  sensations.  These 
several  sensations  answer  to  the  successive  positions 
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of  the  moving  organ.  A  movement  having  a  range 
of  two  feet  has  a  different  series  from  that  of  another 
movement  of  the  same  direction  having  only  half 
this  range.  The  final  sensation  answering  to  the 
position  of  the  limb  when  brought  to  a  stand-still, 
supplemented  by  the  representation  of  the  preceding 
members  of  the  series,  may  be  said  to  supply  the 
materials  for  a  rudimentary  perception  of  a  move- 
ment of  a  given  direction  and  range. 

The  series  of  sensations  here  referred  to  is  a  complex  one  made  up 
of  a  succession  of  'sensations  of  innervation'  and  of  another  of  sen- 
sations  of  contraction.  These  last  again  probably  include,  as  we  have 
seen,  sensations  arising  directly  from  changing  conditions  (degrees  of 
contraction)  of  the  muscles,  and  from  accompanying  changes  in  the 
tension  of  the  skin,  &c.  The  sensations  of  innervation  constitute  a 
uniform  state  of  mind,  though  there  are  appreciable  differences  of  degre$ 
at  different  stages  of  the  movement  The  sensations  of  contraction  vary 
in  a  more  marked  way  from  point  to  point  The  sensation  by  which 
we  know  the  position  of  the  moving  organ  at  any  moment  is  jMirtly  one 
of  innervation  (in  so  far  as  the  limb  is  held  in  that  position)  and  partly 
one  of  contraction. 

This  series  of  sensations  becomes  solidified,  and  the 
resulting  perception  more  complete,  by  repetitions  of 
the  movement.  Each  time  the  child  executes  this 
particular  movement  he  experiences  the  same  sequence 
of  sensations.  This  series  becomes  distinct  by  varia- 
tion of  experience,  that  is  to  say  by  executing  other 
movements  havine  a  different  direction,  a  different 
extent,  or  both. 

All  this  time,  however,  there  can  only  be  a  very  vague 
perception  of  space  as  made  up  of  coexisting  points 
or  positions.  The  perception  becomes  more  clear  in 
different  ways.  For  one  thing,  changes  in  velocity 
are  important.     By  varying  the  pace  of  the  movement 
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the  child  finds  that  the  duration  of  the  several  dis- 
tinguishable sensations,  and  of  the  series  as  a  whole, 
becomes  shorter  or  longer.  The  interval  between  the 
initial  and  final  sensations,  answering  to  the  initial 
and  final  positions  of  the  limb,  increases  or  decreases 
according  to  the  amount  of  energy  thrown  into  the 
musclea  In  this  way  the  series  would  come  to  be 
recognised  as  a  fixed  order  in  time,  the  duration  of 
which  can  be  varied  indefinitely. 

A  new  and  much  more  important  element  is  added 
to  the  perception  of  coexistence  or  coadjacent  points 
by  the  experience  of  reversing  the  movement.  In 
canying  his  fingei*  firom  a  point  B  in  frcmt  of  him  to 
his  starting  point  A,  his  own  body,  the  child  has  a 
difierent  experience.  New  muscles  are  called  into 
pky,  and  those  previously  engaged  are  relaxed.  At 
the  same  time  the  sensations  answering  to  the  succes- 
sive  positions  of  the  hand  are  the  same  as  before,  only 
the  order  is  reversed.* 

By  innumerable  repetitions  of  this  complementary 
pair  of  movements,  together  with  other  comple- 
mentary pairs  corresponding  to  other  points  of  space, 
the  child  would  gradually  learn  to  map  out  the 
several  regions  inmiediately  environing  him,  to  localise 
objects  relatively  to  the  position  of  his  own  body  at 
any  moment,  as  well  as  to  the  positions  of  other 
external  objects. 

By  aid  of  the  movementef  of  the  two  arms,  and 
still  more  by  he^  of  leg-movements  or  locomotion 

*  These  ^ould  indnde,  in  addition  to  the  sensations  experienced  in  pas- 
siye  movement,  as  when  a  person  bends  oar  arm,  we  not  resisting,  other  sensa- 
tions  corresponding  to  the  relative  degrees  of  tension  of  the  opposing  muscles. 
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the  range  of  this  tactual  exploration"  would  be  greatly 
enlargecL  Our  imaginary  blind  child  walking  about 
the  room  and  feeling  out  towards  this  and  that  object 
would  gradually  piece  together,  so  to  speak,  a  number 
of  regions  of  space  answering  to  diflferent  positions 
of  his  own  body. 

The  ascertaining  of  a  fixed  Bpatial  order  among  objects  supposes  that 
certain  objects  are  at  rest  or  occupy  the  same  position.  So  long  as  the 
child  does  not  move,  the  position  of  his  own  body  would  be  the  point  of 
reference.  In  moving  about  however,  this  position  varies,  and  then  the 
situation  of  any  object  must  be  estimated  relatively  to  that  of  some 
other  object  supposed  to  be  fixed.  The  changes  in  the  position  of 
objects,  such  as  the  chairs,  &c.,  would  be  ascertained  in  the  same  vray. 

Perception  of  Form  and  Size  through  Movement. 
In  very  much  the  same  way  as  he  finds  out  the  relative 
situations  of  different  objects,  such  as  the  several 
pieces  of  furniture  in  a  room,  the  child  might  discover 
the  shape  and  size  of  an  object.  Thus  he  could  pass 
his  finger  over  a  person's  face  in  different  directions. 
In  so  doing  he  would  have  not  only  two  tactual  sensa- 
tions at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  excursion,  as  he 
had  before,  but  an  unbroken  series  of  tactual  sensations 
accompanying  the  series  of  motor  sensations.  By 
varying  the  velocity  of  the  movement,  by  reversing 
it,  and  by  executing  a  number  of  movements  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  he  would  gradually  arrive  at  a 
perception  of  a  fixed  order  of  tangible  points  or  an 
extended  surface.  The  range  of  this  touch-accom- 
panied movement  in  different  directions  would  give 
him  a  knowledge  of  the  figure  and  size  of  this  surface. 
Thi3  perception  would  be  rendered  still  more  distinct 
by  passing  the  finger  along  the  outline  or  contour  of 
the  surface. 
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In  this  way  some  knowledge  of  space-relations  might 
be  obtained  by  movement  alone.  What  this  would 
amount  to,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive.  Every- 
body's tactual  acquaintance  with  space  is  gained  by 
way  of  an  extended  surface,  the  hand.  Let  us  now 
enquire  how  this  second  important  property  of  the 
tactual  organ  aids  in  the  acquisition  of  this  know- 
ledge. 

Tactual  Perception  proper.  At  first  the  blind  child 
when  touching  a  surface  with  his  outspread  hand 
would  have  no  distinct  knowledge  of  the  locality  of 
the  several  impressions.  Though  these  are  somehow 
distinct  fix)m  one  another  from  the  beginning,  yet 
this  distinctness  is  not  at  first  interpreted  as  a  local  or 
spatial  difference.  Thus  the  child  does  not  know  that 
one  finger  is  situated  in  a  particular  region  relatively 
to  the  thumb.  This  knowledge  is  acquired  by  means 
of  movement. 

Interpretation  of  Local  Character  of  Sensations  by 
Movement.  In  order  to  understand  this  let  us  now 
conceive  our  blind  child  to  move  not  his  finger-tip 
merely  but  his  open  hand.  Suppose  he  moves  his 
hand  over  a  fixed  point,  say  the  tip  of  a  stick  or 
pencil  He  now  has  a  series  of  motor  sensations  and 
a  perception  of  movement,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
series  of  touch-sensations  received  by  way  of  distinct 
nerve-fibres,  and  therefore  having  unlike  local  charac- 
ters. Thus  he  has  the  series  of  touch-sensations 
answering  to  thumb,  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
fingers.  Let  us  represent  the  local  characters  of  these 
by  the  symbols  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Every  time  he  moves 
his  hand  this  way  he  has  the  same  order  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
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the  succession  being  more  or  less  rapid  according  to 
the  amount  of  energy  thrown  into  the  movement  and 
its  resulting  velocity.  A  reverse  movement  gives  the 
same  series  of  local  characters,  only  in  a  reverse  order, 
5,  4,  3,  2,  1.  By  repeating  these  movements  again 
and  again  the  child  gradually  finds  out  that  a  touch- 
sensation  of  a  particular  local  quality,  say  5,  has  a 
definite  fixed  position  in  the  series,  that  a  certain 
kind  and  amount  of  movement  ^  is  always  necessary 
before  5  follows  1.  When  this  stage  is  reached  the 
sensations  having  the  character  5  are  localised  rela- 
tively to  those  having  the  character  1,  &c. 

By  varying  this  movement,  that  is  to  say,  by  carry- 
ing the  hand  over  the  point  in  other  directions,  the 
sensations  having  the  local  quality  5  would  be  localised 
relatively  to  those  of  other  points  of  the  hand.  Thus 
sensations  received  by  way  of  the  tip  of  the  4th  finger 
and  having  the  local  character  5a,  would  be  defined 
relatively  to  those  received  by  way  of  a  point  at  one 
of  the  joints  and  having  the  local  character  5& ;  and 
so  on  of  the  rest.  In  this  manner  the  sensations 
received  by  way  of  all  the  several  parts  of  the  hand 
would  be  gradually  localised  relatively  to  one  another, 
in  other  words,  they  would  he  ordered  in  space. 

Simultaneous  Perceptions  of  Points.  Intuition  of 
Surface.  When  this  stage  is  reached  the  tactual  per- 
ception of  space  is  perfected  by  means  of  a  simultaneous 
group  of  touch-sensations.  The  child  laying  his  out- 
spread hand  over  a  surface,  as  the  face  of  a  stranger, 

^The  amount  of  moTement  is  of  course  determined  bj  the  prodnct  of  its 
duration  into  its  Telocity.  The  velocity  being  the  same,  the  duration  is  all 
that  noed  be  considered. 
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would  receive  at  one  and  the  same  moment  a  number 
of  touch-impressions  having  distinct  local  references. 
Thus  the  impression  corresponding  to  the  lips  would 
instantly  be  localised  with  reference  to  that  corre- 
sponding to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  each  of  the  eye-brows, 
and  so  on*  By  such  a  simultaneous  group  of  touch- 
sensations  the  knowledge  of  space  as  made  up  of 
coexistent  parts  would  be  rendered  fax  more  distinct.* 
Indeed,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  our  little  ex- 
plorer woidd,  by  aid  of  this  experience  of  a  multitude 
of  sensations  of  contact  with  their  several  motor  sug- 
gestions at  one  and  the  same  moment,  reach  a  new 
kind  of  space-perception.  For  the  first  time  the 
space-order  would  now  be  clearly  diflFerenced  from  a 
mere  time-order,  or  a  renewable  and  variable  succes- 
sion. In  other  words,  the  tactual  perception  of  space 
is  a  product  of  two  factors,  movement  and  muscular 
sensation,  and  a  plurality  of  sensations  of  contact, 
distinguished  from  the  beginning  by  diflFerent  local 
characters,  and  so  capable  of  taking  on  distinct  as- 
sociations of  movement. 

By  using  the  two  outspread  bands  a  mncli^more  extensive  range  of 
simidtaneoufl  space-apprehension  would  be  possible.  Again,  by  passing 
the  outspread  hand  or  hands  over  a  large  surface,  as  a  wall,  a  succession 
of  such  simultaneous  perceptions  would  be  obtained.  By  varying  these 
successions  the  several  regions  thus  apprehended  by  distinct  simultaneous 
perceptioiDS  would  be  joined  together,  and  so  a  more  extended  repre- 
sentation acquire 

^  It  is  not  itopHed  hcire  that  there  Is  a  perfectly  slnmltaneoas  ottenHon  to 
^ese  several  impressions  at  any  one  moment.  It  is  enough  that  the  impres- 
sions are  sinraltaneou^  presented,  and  that  the  attention  can  rapidly  pass 
from  one  to  the  other,  wUle  those  not  directly  attended  to  are  still  obscuroly 
detected.  This  is  well  brought  out  in  the  similar  case  of  retinal  perception 
by  Mr.  H.  Spencer,  Prineiple$  qf  Psychology,  VoL  II.,  Pt  VI.,  Chap.  XIV., 
p.  184,  hui.  % 
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The  ordering  of  tonch-eensationB  of  the  hand  in  space  is  ejected  not 
only  by  means  of  this  member's  own  movements  but  also  by  means  of 
movements  of  the  other  hand  over  its  surface.  The  child  finds  out  the 
relative  position  of  finger  and  thumb,  finger-tip  and  finger-joint,  &&, 
of  each  hand  by  passing  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  over  these  parts. 
That  IB  to  say  he  explores  the  surface  of  his  own  body  just  like  the  sur^ 
face  of  an  external  or  foreign  object  This  factor  in  localisation  wiU  be 
dealt  with  more  fully  presently.^ 

It  is  important  to  add  that  the  tactual  perception 
of  space  includes  the  apprehension  of  the  third  dimen- 
sion, depth  or  distance  from  the  observer,  as  well  as 
the  two  surface  dimensions.  In  moving  the  hands 
away  from  and  towards  the  body  the  child  discovers 
the  direction  and  distance  of  objects  relatively  to  this 
starting-point  Similarly  by  passing  his  hand  along 
a  receding  object,  say  the  horizontal  surface  of  a  table, 
he  would  acquire  a  perception  of  its  several  parts  as 
nearer  and  further,  advancing  and  receding. 

Perception  of  Solidity.  Finally  he  could  obtain  a 
perception  of  a  soHd  body,  that  is  an  object  having 
bulk  and  not  merely  surfsice,  by  simultaneous  tactual 
perception.  Thus  if  the  object  is  very  small,  as  a 
ruler,  he  can  grasp  it  with  one  hand ;  if  larger,  as  a 


>The  itmdamental  idea  here  expounded  that  the  localisation  of  tonch- 
impressions  and  the  tactual  perception  of  space  is  acquired  by  help  of  the 
experience  of  movement  may  be  said  to  underlie  all  recent  attempts  to  trace 
the  genesis  of  the  space-perception.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  theories  of 
Prot  Bain  (Scruea  and  Intelled  *  Sense  of  Touch,'  p.  181,  kc)  and  Mr.  H. 
Spencer  (PrineipUs  of  Psychology,  XL,  Pt  VI.,  Chap.  XIII. )^  but  also  to 
German  theories,  such  as  Lotze's  doctrine  of  Local  Signs  in  its  later  and  more 
developed  form,  and  Wundt's  theory  of  a  synthesis  of  skin  and  muscolar 
sensation.  (For  an  account  of  these  see  Wundt,  PhynoL  Piychologie,  IL, 
Cap.  IL,  §  5.)  It  is  to  be  added  that  the  German  psychologists  rightly 
emphasize  the  part  played  in  the  development  of  the  perception  of  space,  by 
the  extended  surface  of  the  skin,  with  its  capability  of  yielding  us  at  the  same 
moment  a  number  of  locally  distinct  sensations  (see  especially  Wundt|  loe, 
dL,  p.  84), 
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ball,  he  can  clasp  it  between  his  two  hands ;  if  still 
larger,  as  a  cushion,  he  can  fold  it  within  his  arms.^ 
In  so  doing  he  experiences  a  multitude  of  touch-sen- 
sations which  are  instantly  localised  with  reference 
one  to  another.  Along  with  these  he  has  a  number 
of  sensations  of  contraction  which  immediately  make 
known  to  him  the  bent  position  of  his  hands  and 
arms.  And  thus  he  reaches  at  once  a  clear  perception 
of  the  object  as  a  solid  or  cubical  body,  having  a 
certain  figure  and  size  (bulk)  as  a  whole. 

Perception  of  Single  Things  and  of  a  Number.  At 
iirst  there  would  be  no  clear  discrimination  between 
a  single  object  and  a  number  of  objects.  Continuous 
quantity  or  magnitude,  and  discrete  quantity  or 
number,  would  impress  the  child's  mind  in  much  the 
same  way.  The  one  perception  would  be  gradually 
diflFerentiated  from  the  other  by  the  recognition  of 
certain  marks.  One  and  the  same  surface  would  allow 
of  a  continuous  movement  accompanied  by  touch,  and 
of  continuous  simultaneous  series  of  tactual  sensa- 
tion (when  the  hand  was  spread  over  it).  A  plurality 
of  objects,  as  a  row  of  bricks,  would  be  distinguished 
by  an  interruption  of  the  tactual  sensation  in  the  case 
of  movement,  and  by  the  discontinuity  of  the  series 
of  sensations  of  contact  in  the  case  of  the  hand  at 
rest.*  Experience  would  aid  in  the  discrimination  by 
supplying  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  positions  of 

^  If  the  object  were  a  Terj  large  one,  as  a  table,  this  rimultaneocis  appre- 
hension of  its  sereral  parts  as  those  of  a  solid  body,  would  of  course  be  im- 
possible. Its  solidity  in  that  case  could  only  be  peiceiyed  by  the  aid  of 
locomotion,^  and  a  saccession  of  toach-peroeptions. 

*  The  foil  experience  oorrssponding  to  a  perception  of  a  sin^e  object  would 
include  the  ability  to  looye  away  from  a  point  back  again  to  the  same  point 
without  losing  the  sensation  of  contact,  and  without  reversing  the  moTement 
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points  of  the  bodily  surface,  and  of  the  alterations 
of  these  by  movements  of  the  organs.  In  this  way 
the  child  would  learn  to  interpret  the  double  sensa- 
tion of  contact  of  the  two  hands  brought  dose  to  one 
another  as  answering  to  one  solid  object.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  would  in  general  asmbe  simultaneous 
impressions  of  contact  by  way  of  the  palm  and  the 
back  of  the  hand  to  two  objects.^  This  tendency 
again  would  be  checked  in  certain  cases  by  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  figure  of  bodies.  Thus  the  child 
would  discover  that  a  concave  surfietce,  as  the  inner 
surface  of  a  basin,  could  simultaneously  come  into 
contact  with  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  thumb  and 
fourth  finger. 

Perception  of  Moving  Objects.  Along  with  tibese 
perceptions  of  space,  and  of  one  and  many  objects  in 
space,  the  child  would  gain  the  perception  of  things 
as  moving,  or  as  changing  their  position.  This  would 
take  place  by  following  the  moving  object  with  the 
hand,*  The  perception  of '  objective,'  as  distinguished 
from  'subjective  movement'  (that  is  to  say,  of  the 
movement  of  the  object,  and  not  simply  of  the  hand), 
would  be  based  on  the  persistence  of  one  toudi-sensa- 
tion  (as  distinguished  from  a  series  of  unlike  ones,  as 
in  the  case  of  moving  the  hand  over  a  surface  ') ;  and 


^  This  tendency  ii  illnitrated  in  thd  fkmiUar  experiment  of  crotting  tlie 
third  and  the  fooith  finger  and  placing  a  marble  between  them.  Under  these 
circumatanoee  we  seem  to  be  toaching  two  objects.  (For  an  explanatinn  of 
this  error,  see  my  work  on  IlhuioHM,  pw  72). 

'  It  might  also  be  ascertained  (latar  on)  by  m  succession  of  sensatioas  of 
contact,  as  when  a  second  person  stroked  tke  diild's  hand  or  ikce. 

*  The  experience  of  following  a  moTing  object  would  be  marked  off  from 
that  of  passing  over  a  smooth  surfiuM  by  the  abisncs  of  the  i 
nected  with  the  rubbing  or  friction* 
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also  on  the  recognition  that  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  the  movement  were  determined  for  him  but  not  by 
him.  The  full  recognition  of  the  movement  as  such, 
would  only  arise  after  the  tactual  space-perception 
had  been  developed  It  would  then  be  recognised  as 
a  movement  in  space,  from  one  point  to  another. 

Perception  of  Temperature.  By  means  of  Touch 
we  obtain  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  situation  of 
an  object  in  space,  its  form  and  its  magnitude,  but 
also  of  other  qualities.  Of  these  temperature  is  the 
simplest  quality.  By  touching  a  stone,  a  piece  of 
cloth,  a  human  hand,  and  so  on,  a  child  distinguishes 
degrees  of  temperature  and  refers  corresponding  de- 
grees of  heat  (or  *  cold ')  to  the  objects.  The  know- 
ledge of  *  objective '  temperature,  however,  gained  in 
this  way,  is  very  uncertain.  As  observed  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  our  sensations  of  temperature  vary 
considerably  according  to  the  'subjective'  tempera- 
ture, that  is,  the  degree  of  heat  of  the  part  of  the 
body  which  touches,  or  (more  correctly)  the  relation 
of  this  to  the  temperature  of  the  surface  touched. 
We  have  continually  to  verify  our  subjective  impres- 
sions of  temperature  by  comparing  them  with  those 
of  others,  and  by  resorting  to  physical  tests. 

Perception  of  Hardness  and  Softness.  Of  more 
importance  than  the  knowledge  of  this  secondary  and 
highly  variable  quality  is  that  of  hardness  and  soft- 
ness, elasticity  and  inelasticity,  weight,  and  roughness 
and  smoothness,  in  their  varying  degrees.  The  re- 
cognition of  these  qualities,  unlike  that  of  tempera- 
ture, involves  a  variety  of  sensations.  They  are 
perceptions  reached  by  way  of  Active  Touch.     Thus 
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it  is  plain  that  a  child  learns  the  several  degrees 
of  hardness  of  objects  by  exerting  muscular  energy  in 
pressing,  squeezing,  and  pushing  against  them.  In 
so  doing,  however,  he  receives  touch-sensations  proper 
as  welL  The  recognition  of  a  certain  degree  of  hard- 
ness or  inelasticity  is  based  on  the  relation  between 
these  experiences.  If  the  substance  is  a  soft  one,  as 
clay,  the  exertion  of  force  is  followed  by  little  in- 
crease of  sensation  of  pressure :  it  yields  to  the  force, 
and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  movement.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  substance  is  a  harder  one,  as  wood, 
increase  of  exertion  is  followed  by  increase  in  the 
intensity  of  the  sensation  of  pressure,  and  little  if  any 
movement. 

Perception  of  Weight.  In  like  manner  the  percep- 
tion of  weight  involves  experiences  of  Active  ToucL^ 
Wa  usually  estimate  the  weight  of  a  substance  by 
lifting  it  in  the  hand.  The  heavier  the  body,  the 
greater  will  be  the  degree  of  nervous  energy  expended 
in  sustaining  it,  and  the  ^eater  the  attendant  tactual 
sensation  of  pressure.  The  co-operation  of  this  last 
with  muscular  sensation  is  seen  conspicuously  in 
lifting  a  body  by  means  of  a  string,  when  the  differ- 
ence of  pressure  makes  itself  felt  by  distinctly  painful 
sensations  of  various  intensities. 

Perception  of  Roughness  and  Smoothness  of  Sur- 
face. Lastly  we  have  the  perception  of  roughness  and 
smoothness  of  surface  in  their  various  degrees.  The 
roughness  of  a  surface,  as  that  of  a  piece  of  undressed 

^  This  is  usually  the  case,  though  when  the  ohjects  are  not  yery  heary 
their  weight  may  bo  appreciated  by  sensations  of  pressure  alone,  as  when  the 
hand  is  laid  on  the  table  and  light  weights  placed  on  the  hand. 
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stone,  may  be  recognised  to  some  extent  by  merely 
laying  the  outqpread  hand  on  the  sarface.  In  this 
case  the  perception  of  roughness  arises  by  means  of 
the  different  intensities  of  the  sensations  of  pressure 
received  by  way  of  different  points  of  the  hand,  and 
definitely  localised  in  tiiese  points.  This  experience 
at  once  suggests  inequalities  of  surface,  projecting  and 
reoedmg  points.  But  the  percepti<ni  is  much  more 
distinet  when  the  hand  moves  over  the  surfiEice.  In 
this  case  all  the  little  unevennesses  ai^  made  known 
as  impediments  to  movement.  Such  a  rough  surface 
offers  resistance  to  movement,  whereaa  the  hand  glides 
easily  over  a  smooth  surface  as  that  of  marble. 

With  these  perceptions  <^  hardness  <^  subetanoe  and  weight  of  bodies 
are  closely  connected  thoie  of  resisting  force,  -whether  of  a  body  at  rest 
or  in  motion.  Thu*  in  tiying  to  more  a  heavy  body  as  a  table,  a  boy 
eitimales  its  inerta  or  resistuig  force  by  the  degree  of  mnscolar  exer- 
tion made,  together  with  its  effects,  whether  there  be  no  movement 
•cfflmpanied  by  certain  intense  sensations  of  pressure,  or  a  movement 
of  a  certain  rapidity,  accompanied  by  less  intense  sensations  of  pressure. 
Sbnilaily  in  the  case  of  estimating  momentum,  as  when  a  boy  tries  to 
•top  another  boy  runnings  or  a  Ibo^alL 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  essential  nature  of 
perception  as  a  presentative^representative  process  is 
iQuatrated  even  in  these  apparently  direct  perceptions. 
Thus  after  appreciating  weight  by  active  touch,  the 
passive  tactual  experience  will  be  enough  to  call  up 
the  corresponding  muscular  experience.  Similarly 
after  gaining  a  complete  perception  of  roughness  or 
smoothness  by.  the  aid  of  movement,  mere  contact 
of  the  hand  with  the  surfieu^  will  suggest  this  fuller 
active  experience.  Thus  throughout,  in  respect  of 
qualities  like  hardness^  weighty  &c.,  as  well  as  of 

18 
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geometrical  qualities  (figure  and  magnitude),  tactual 
perception  involves  an  element  of  representation. 

Tactual  Intuition  of  Things.  By  means  of  these 
several  tactual  perceptions  a  blind  child  is  able  to 
obtain  distinct  intuitions  of  things.  Thus  in  handling 
a  piece  of  iron  he  has  one  group  of  sensations  (of  tem- 
perature, weight,  roughness,  &c),  while  in  taking  up 
a  piece  of  wood  he  has  another  group.  The  several 
sensations  of  each  group  must  first  be  distinguished 
one  from  another,  and  the  corresponding  percep- 
tions of  definite  qualities  (smoothness,  weight,  &c) 
;arise  in  the  mind ;  after  this  the  group  as  a  whole  is 
distinguished  from  other  groups.  By  ascertaining 
the  shape,  magnitude,  weight,  ^temperature,  &c,  of 
each  individual  object,  and  each  kind  of  object,  as  an 
oraAige,  a  key,  our  imaginary  blind  child  would  ac- 
quire a  wide  grasp  of  its  distinctive  characters  or 
qualities. 

The  perception  of  the  object  as  a  thing  persisting 
in  space  implies  repeated  tactual  perceptions.  Eveiy 
time  our  supposed  blind  child  handles  a  particular 
object,  as  his  toy-horse,  his  cat,  and  so  on,  he  has  the 
same  aggregate  of  sensations  or  perceives  the  same 
assemblage  of  qualities.  And  it  is  this  recurrence  of 
a  perfectly  similar  group  of  tactual  experiences  which 
would  supply  him  with  a  basis  for  the  recognition  of 
the  thing  as  persisting,  as  remaining  one  and  the 
same  (whether  or  not  in  the  same  locality).  A  lesser 
amount  of  resemblance  in  the  group  of  tactual  ex- 
periences supplies  the  ground  of  recognising  a  thing 
as  one  of  a  kind,  as  an  orange  or  a  book. 

Finally,  in  thus  identifying  the  group  of  tactile 
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properties  the  cliild  wotdd  apprehend  the  presence  of 
a  whole  object  with  its  other  qualities  not  directly 
presented  to  sense  at  the  moment  Thus  in  touching 
an  orange  he  would  by  means  of  the  complex  of 
touch-experiences  identify  the  object  as  an  orangey 
that  is  to  say  an  object  with  a  particular  taste ;  in 
touching  a  bell  he  would  similarly  identify  the  object 
throughout,  in  respect  of  its  sound  as  well  as  its 
tactQe  qualities.  Observation  of  the  blind  shows 
that  these  tactual  intuitions  of  things  are  capable  of 
being  highly  developed  in  respect  of  discriminative 
fineness  and  of  rapidity.* 

Tactual  and  Visual  Perception.  The  above  brief 
account  of  tactual  perception  may  suffice  to  indicate 
its  peculiar  character.  It  is  the  most  direct  mode  of 
apprehending  things.  The  presentative  element  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  representative.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  limited  in  its  range  at  any  one  moment. 
Our  imaginary  blind  child  would  only  be  able  to  seize 
with  his  mind  directly  at  the  same  time  a  small 
portion  of  the  external  world,  namely  only  such 
objects  as  were  within  his  reach  and  capable  of  being 
sunultaneously  touched. 

Visual  perception  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  this 
direct  but  limited  mode  of  apprehension.     In  normal 

1  It  u  not  meant  hj  this  that  m  child  hat  a  distinct  idea  of  a  quality 
before  he  apprehends  a  thing.  The  idea  of  a  quality  implies  that  of  a  thing 
as  the  'sabstanee'  in  which  the  quality  inheres,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
attained  before  the  thing  is  apprehended.  The  idea  of  weight,  roundness  if 
form,  and  so  on,  is,  as  we  shaU  see  later,  an  abstract  idea  and  only  gained 
after  objects  have  been  compared  under  certain  common  aspects.  What  is 
meant  in  the  aboye  is  that  the  child  intuits  a  thing  as  such  only  by  means  of 
a  certain  recnrring  group  of  sense-experiences.  These,  when  afterwards  reflected 
on,  are  eonaeiously  taken  up  into  the  idea  of  so  many  qualities. 
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circumstances  seeing  is,  as  has  been  remarked,  the 
dominant  mode  of  perception.  It  greatly  transcends 
touching  in  the  range  of  its  grasp  of  external  things. 
Thus  in  vision  we  apprehend  objects  not  only  near 
us,  but  at  vast  distances  from  us,  such  as  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Again,  by  sight  we  are  capable  of 
apprehending  in  a  single  moment  a  wide  group  of 
objects  in  diflferent  directions  and  at  different  dis- 
tances from  us,  that  is  to  say  a  whole  region  of  the 
external  world. 

The  pTedominance  of  yisual  perception  is  illustrated  hj  a  number  of 
facts.  In  smelling,  tasting,  or  touching  an  object  which  we  do  not  see, 
the  corresponding  visual  presentation  (yisual  form  with  colour  more  or 
less  distinct)  is  instantly  recalled.  Similarly  a  word  always  suggests 
to  dor  mind  first  of  all,  and  most  irresistibly,  the  visual  appearance  of 
a  thing.  And  this  holds  good  with  respect  to  objeets  which  are  of  most 
interest  to  us  in  relation  to  other soisea*  Thusthe  word 'bell' calls  up 
the  beU-form  before  the  beU-sound,  the  word  *  orange,'  the  particular 
form  and  colour  of  the  fruit  before  its  taste. 

The  full  significance  of  sight  is  brought  out  by  the 
modem  theory  of  vision,  named  after  its  founder  Bishop 
Berkeley,  the  Berkeleian.  According  to  this  view,  this 
sense  derives  much  of  its  apparently  direct  knowledge 
of  external  things  from  touch.  That  is  to  say,  the 
visual  perception  of  space  is  representative  in  that  it 
gathers  up  and  symbolises  the  more  direct  tactual 
perception.  This  characteristic  of  vision,  thou^  often 
regarded  as  a  defect,  may  be  viewed  as  its  peculiar 
excdlence.  It  is  only  because  it  can  thus  embody  and 
signify  the  results  of  active  touch  that  sight  is  fitted 
to  take  the  lead  as  the  channel  of  perception* 

Visual  Perception  of  Space.  Here,  as  in  the  case 
of  touch,  the  local  discriminative  sensibility  (of  the 
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retina)  would  not  suffice  to  give  us  a  knowledge  of 
space.  This  must  be  supplemented  by  experiences  of 
movement.  In  order  to  understand  the  visual  per- 
ception of  space  we  must  first  enquire  into  the  nature 
of  these  motor  experiences.  And  for  the  sake  of 
simplifying  the  problem  we  will  suppose  that  a  child 
has  but  one  eye,  and  that  this  eye  has  but  one  sensi* 
tive  point,  the  yellow  spot  or  area  of  perfect  vision. 

Perception  by  Ocular  Movement.  The  eye  is 
moved  or  rolled  about  its  centre  by  a  system  of  six 
muscles.^  These  movements  tend  to  bring  the  yellow 
spot  opposite  to  different  points  of  the  field.  This 
is  commonly  described  as  turning  or  directing  the 
optic  axis  £tt>m  one  point  to  another.*  In  performing 
any  particular  movement  the  child  has  a  series  of 
sensations  analogous  to  those  experienced  in  caxrying 
the  finger-tips  fix)m  point  to  point  of  space.  Thus 
in  moving  the  axis  fix>m  a  point  A  in  the  field  of 
vision  to  a  point  B  to  the  right  of  it  he  would 
experience  a  series  of  sensations  of  movement  of  a 
definite  character.  Here  too  the  final  sensation, 
answering  to  the  position  of  the  eye  at  the  dose  of 
the  movement,  supplemented  by  the  representation 
of  the  preceding  members  of  the  series,  would  supply 
materials  for  a  rudimentary  perception  of  movement 
of  a  particular  direction  and  range.* 

1 1  haye  given  some  of  the  results  of  reoent  inqiiiriee  into  the  laws  of 
ocolar  moyement  in  an  article  on  The  QueaHon  qf  Visual  Ptrceptian  in 
Oermcm^,  in  Mind,  VoL  III.  (1878),  p.  5,  &a 

'  The  optic  axis  is  the  principal  axis  running  from  the  jellow  spot  through 
the  centre  of  the  eye  (more  correctly  a  point  rezy  near  the  centre). 

*  According  to  Wnndt,  the  motor  sensations  which  accompany  ocular 
movement,  like  those  which  attend  miw^Ri  movement^  include  skin-sensa- 
tions of  pressor^  namely,  those  resnlting  from  the  varying  pressures  on  the 
sensitive  parts  of  the  orbit  which  attend  the  movement 
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By  repeating  the  series,  by  vaxjing  its  rapidity,  by 
reversing  it,  and  finally  by  carrying  out  a  variety  of 
such  pairs  of  movements  in  different  directions,  the 
perceptions  of  movement  in  a  definite  region  of  space 
would  gradually  gain  in  distinctness  as  in  the  case  of 
manual  movement 

In  this  way  the  child  might  explore  the  field  of 
vision  or  map  out  the  several  positions  of  points  .on  a 
surface,  or  in  space  of  two  dimensions.  In  a  similar 
manner  he  could  pass  the  optic  axis  over  the  surfEtce 
of  a  body  in  diflferent  directions,  and  so  obtain,  by 
means  of  numerous  series  of  motor  sensations  wit^ 
the  concomitant  trains  of  retinal  sensations,  a  percep- 
tion of  its  extension  and  the  form  and  magnitude  of 
the  surface.  Thus  he  might  pass  his  eye  from  the 
centre  of  a  circular  body,  as  a  wheel,  to  various  points 
of  the  circumference.  These  movements  might  be 
supplemented  by  a  movement  along  the  contour  (the 
circumference).  By  numerous  movements  of  this  kind 
he  would  arrive  at  some  knowledge  of  the  particular 
form  and  distinguish  this  from  other  forms. 

Simultaneous  Retinal  Perception.  Let  us  now 
suppose  the  child's  eye  to  be  supplied  with  its  ex- 
tended retinal  surface,  and  its  innumerable  nerve- 
elements.  By  means  of  this  structure  he  would,  with 
the  eye  at  rest,  receive  simultaneously  a  large  numb^ 
of  distinct  visual  impressions,  which  would  from  the 
first  have  their  several  local  characters  or  colourings. 
These  differences,  however,  would  only  be  interpreted 
by  the  aid  of  movement  of  the  eye's  axis  over  the 
field  of  vision.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  retina 
the  child  in  performing  these  excursions  would  not 
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instanfly  lose  sight  of  a  point  as  soon  as  the  eye 
passed  on  to  another.  He  would  continue  to  see  it 
in  what  is  called  indirect  vision  after  'fixating'  it 
or  looking  at  it  directly.  For  example  in  moving 
from  the  centre  to  a  point  on  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel,  the  retinal  image  of  the  former  point  would 
slide  over  a  succession  of  retinal  points.  That  is  to 
say  the  child  would  continue  to  receive  the  impression 
of  this  point  (with  decreasing  degrees  of  distinctness), 
varied,  however,  by  a  succession  of  distinct  accom- 
paniments in  the  shape  of  local  characters.  In  like 
manner  the  point  of  the  circumference  towards  which 
he  was  moving  would  be  seen  '  indirectly'  (with  in- 
creasing degrees  of  distinctness)  before  the  eye  was 
fixed  on  it  in  '  direct '  vision. 

Hiis  conjoined  experience  of  ocular  movement  and 
of  varying  (retinal)  impression  would  lead  to  the 
ordering  of  visual  sensations  in  space  much  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  case  of  manual  movement  Let 
us  imagine  any  point  P  Ijdng  on  the  retina  to  the 
right  of  the  centre  C  and  having  a  local  colouring  ir. 
Whenever  P  was  stimulated  the  child  would  find  by 
trial  that  a  movement  of  a  certain  kind  (direction  and 
range)  was  necessary  before  this  impression  could  be 
received  with  perfect  distinctness  by  way  of  C.  In 
other  words  the  point  of  the  field  seen  indirectly  by 
way  of  P  can  only  be  seen  directly  by  way  of  C  by 
means  of  a  movement  of  a  certain  kind  (to  the  left, 
and  of  a  certain  range). 

After  innumerable  experiences  of  this  kind  the 
child  learns  automatically  to  localise  any  impression 
having  the  local  character  ir,  with  reference  to  C.    On 
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receiving  one  such  impression  there  is  a  tendency  to 
move  the  eye  in  the  required  direction.  Thus  aa 
seeing  a  light  enter  the  room  to  the  left  of  the  field 
he  tends  to  move  his  eyes  (or  his  head)  a  certain  dis- 
tance to  the  left.  This  shows  that  impressions  having 
the  particular  local  colouring  connected  with  this  nerve- 
element  are  now  accompanied  by  a  representation  of 
the  movement  necessary  to  a  fuller  realisation  of  them 
in  direct  vision.  In  other  words  all  sensations  having 
the  mark  n  are  now  localised  in  the  field  in  reLaticm 
to  the  centre  of  the  field. 

Through  numberless  variations  of  these  movements 
in  different  directions,  visual  impressions  of  all  shades 
of  local  colouring  would  be  similarly  localised  with 
v^  reference  to  the  central  point  of  the  field  J  and  also 
with  reference  to  one  another.  The  child  is  now  able 
with  his  eye  at  rest  to  apprehend  or  take  in  simul- 
taneously an  extended  field  of  objects,  the  various 
points  of  which  are  instantly  localised,  one  above  or 
below  another,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  it,  and  at 
a  certain  distance  from  it. 

When  this  stage  has  been  readied  the  child  will  be 
able  further  to  recognise  the  form  of  any  object  *  at  a 
glance'  by  fixing  the  eye  on  it  Thus  the  wheel 
would  be  at  once  seen  to  be  a  round  object  by  the 
eye  at  rest.  And  this  instantaneous  perception  of 
roundness  would  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
retinal  impressions  answering  to  the  several  points  of 
the  circular  outline  of  the  object  are  now  automatically 
localised,  or  referred  to  the  proper  points  in  the  field. 
Similarly  the  magnitude  of  an  object  could  be  in- 
stantly apprehended.     The  size  or  *  extensive  magni- 
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tude '  of  tlie  retinal  image  would  now  serva  to  suggest 
instantly  the  amount  of  movement  required  for  car- 
rying the  eye  along  the  contour  or  outline.^ 

Perception  of  Visual  Magnitude  and  Form.  The 
fineness  of  the  local  discrimination  of  the  retina  and 
of  the  muscular  sensibility  which  is  so  closely  associ- 
ated with  this  allows  of  a  much  more  minute  and 
exact  perception  of  magnitude  and  figure  than  is 
attained,  under  normal  circumstances  at  least,  in  the 
case  of  touch.  The  eye  can  delicately  appreciate  linear 
magnitude,  and  distinguish  with  great  fineness  a  dif- 
ference in  the  length  of  two  lines.  And  by  help  of 
this  appreciation  of  linear  magnitude  that  of  super- 
ficial magnitude  is  rendered  exact' 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  finest  appreciation  of  linear  magnitude  hj 
the  eye  is  onlj  possible  by  aid  of  movement  It  has  been  shown,  too^ 
that  tiie  oompariaon  of  the  magnitudes  of  two  lines  is  most  exact  when 
the  lines  are  paralleL  Helmhoits  accounts  for  this  phenomenon  by  the 
iiMrt  that  in  diis  case  the  compared  objects  ate  successively  imaged  on 
the  same  aeries  of  retinal  elements,  • 

The  visual  appreciation  of  (superficial)  form  is  no 
less  delicate  than  that  of  magnitude.      A  form  is 

^  It  most  not  be  tnppoeed  that  this  localisation  of  retinal  aenaations  goes 
on  with  equal  rapidity  at  all  parts  of  the  oigan.  As  we  have  seen,  local  dis- 
crimination loses  in  fineness  as  we  go  from  the  centre  to  the  peripheiy  of  the 
retina ;  and  it  has  been  proved  (by  Kries,  Auerbach,  and  Charpentier)  that  the 
resction-time  in  indirect,  ii  longer  than  in  direct,  vision,  and  increases  with 
the  distance  from  the  centre,  of  the  region  acted  upon.  (Quoted  by  Bnocola, 
La  Legge  del  Tempo  nH  Femmeid  del  F&nsiero,  Ch.  YIII.,  pp.  227,  228). 

*This  applies  not  only  to  the  visual  meaaorement  of  a  rectilinear  figure, 
but  alao  to  the  appreciation  of  the  dimensions  (in  different  direttions)  of  a 
curvilinear  figure,  as  a  cirde  or  ellipse. 

*This  answers  to  the  fact  already  touched  on,  that  the  discrimination  of 
degree  of  pressure  by  the  akin  is  finer  when  the  same  region  is  taken  than 
when  different  r^ona  are  taken  (aee  above,  p.  128).  The  fineneas  of  the 
visual  estimation  of  magnitude,  and  the  errors  incident  to  this  mode  of  percep- 
tion, are  fully  illustrated  by  Wundt,  PhygioL  JPgyekologie,  VoL  IL,  C^p.  18, 8. 
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constituted  by  the  relative  positions  of  its  several 
parts,  and  more  particularly  by  the  character  or  ar- 
rangement of  its  boundary  lines  making  up  its  outline 
or  contour.  Here  the  first  element  entering  into  the 
perception  is  the  discrimination  of  the  direction  of 
lines,  which  shares  in  the  delicacy  of  that  of  linear 
magnitude.  The  appreciation  of  contour  in  the  case 
of  a  rectilinear  figure,  as  that  of  an  oblong  or  triangle, 
proceeds  by  noting  the  exact  direction  ot  each  of  the 
lines,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  change  of  direction  at 
the  comers  (magnitude  of  the  angles).  Or  if  the 
figure  be  a  curvilinear  one,  the  appreciation  of  con- 
tour is  based  on  the  perception  of  continual  change  oi 
direction,  and  of  the  rapidity  of  these  changes  (degree 
of  curvature). 

The  other  principal  element  involved  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  form  is  relative  magnitude  or  proportion 
among  dimensions.  In  ordinary  vision  we  do  not 
note  with  any  close  attention  the  absolute  magnitude 
of  an  object.^  But  we  note  very  carefully  the  relative 
magnitudes,  e.g ,  those  of  the  two  sides  of  a  rectangular 
figure,  of  the  longer  and  shorter  dimensions  of  an 
oval  form.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  very  slight 
deviation  from  the  true  proportions  m  the  drawing  of 
a  human  figure  or  face  at  once  strikes  an  observant 
eye. 

The  comparatiTe  inattention  to  the  absolute  magnitade  of  Tinble 
objects  is  explained  by  the  superior  importance  of  the  form-elenient  in 
ordinary  cases  of  recognition ;  also  by  the  circumstance  that  the  abeolnte 
size  of  the  visible  object  continually  yaries  with  its  distance  from  the 

^  This  is  Ulnstrated  in  the  absence  of  any  feeling  of  incongmity  in  lookiBg 
at  a  colosMl  statue,  or  at  a  fine  mmiature  drawing. 
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•ye,  while  the  lelatiye  size  of  its  parts  remains  constant,  and  so  is  the 
main  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  olgect  It  may  be  added  that  this  per- 
ception  of  relative  magnitude  or  proportion  does  not,  in  common  cases, 
include  the  detection  of  numerical  relations.  We  do  not  see  the  length 
of  one  side  of  a  rectangle  standing  in  the  ratio  of  3 : 2,  or  of  2  : 1  to  that 
of  the  other  J  Even  the  number  of  sides  entering  into  a  figure  is  not 
recognised  in  the  ordinary  perception  of  that  figure,  but  presuppoees  (as 
we  shall  see  presently)  a  certain  effort  of  abstraction. 

Binocular  Perception  of  Space.  Under  normal 
circumstances  we  see  with  two  eyes.  These  must  be 
regarded  as  a  single  organ.  Numerous  facts  show 
that  the  perception  of  space  has  been  developed  by 
aid  of  the  two  eyes  in  co-operation. 

The  co-operation  of  the.  two  eyes  in  vision  differs 
&om  that  of  the  two  hands  in  touching.  These  last 
double  the  area  perceived  at  any  one  moment  When, 
however,  we  look  at  an  object  with  the  two  eyes  a 
krge  part  of  the  field  of  view  is  common  to  both. 
The  eyes  are  both  fixed  on  the  same  central  point 
(point  of  fixation,  German  Blichpunkt),  and  all  the 
central  portion  of  the  field  is  seen  by  both  eyes. 
The  sweep  of  the  field  is  only  increased  to  some  ex- 
tent at  the  two  sides,  to  the  right  by  means  of  the 
right  eye,  and  to  the  left  by  means  of  the  left  eye. 
The  portions  of  the  field  common  to  both  eyes  as  well 
as  those  peculiar  to  each  are  not  seen  as  double  but 
as  single.  That  is  to  say  we  see  one  single  field  or 
one  continuous  scene. 

This  general  statement  is  subject  to  some  limitations.  Objects  in 
certain  portions  of  the  field  having  a  particular  situation  relatively  to 
the  common  point  of  fixation  are  seen  double.    Thus  when  we  are 

>  The  recognition  of  equality  of  magnitude,  as  in  the  square  or  the  isosceles 
triangle,  is,  however,  an  ingredient  in  the  ordinary  perception  of  form. 
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looking  at  a  dittaat  oljeot  a  leooiid  objeet,  aa  a  penoO,  held  just  in 
front  of  the  noee  is  seen  as  doable.  This  donbleness  of  images  iS| 
howev^,  to  a  large  extent  overlooked  by  xul 

A  good  deal  of  speculation  has  been  expended  on  ^  question : 
Wbj  do  we  see  objects  as  single  when  we  reoeiye  double  irapf^esions 
from  them  t  This  is  known  as  the  problem  of  single  vision.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  there  aie  certain  ^corresponding  points'-on 
the  two  retinas,  the  impressions  reeeiTed  by  which  nnifoimly  coalesce 
in  a  single  impression.^  And  it  has  been  aigned  that  this  perfect  coal- 
escence of  two  yisnal  impressions  is  only  possible  by  means  of  a  fusion 
of  the  nerve  processes.  Hence  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  by  means 
of  anatofw^*^  facts  that  this  eoigunction  of  nervous  processes  did  take 
place.  More  recent  research  has  gone  to  modify  this  theory.  Though 
impressions  of  the  corresponding  points  do  usually  combine  they  are 
not  the  only  ones  which  do  sa  Nor  do  even  these  coalesoe  in  all  eases. 
Exceptional  circumstances  may  frustrate  the  ooalescenoa  Many  feuda^ 
such  as  those  of  the  stereoscopic  combination  of  piciureSi  and  the  per- 
ception of  relief  and  solidity,  and  the  non-fusion  of  totally  <ii«Mnml1^ 
impressions  (as  when  the  two  eyes  look  at  two  different  oolouis)  8U|ypart 
the  conclusion  that  the  mind  can  distinguish  the  impressions  received 
by  way  of  the  so-called  corresponding  points.  The  customary  coalescence 
of  the  impressions  of  the  two  eyes,  and  the  limits  of  this,  are  only  to  be 
explained  by  looking  at  visual  perception  as  developed  along^  and  in 
close  co-ordination|  with  tactual  perception.* 

Visual  Perception  of  Depth.  So  fer  we  have  traced 
the  development  of  the  child's  perception  of  space  in 
two  dimensions,  that  is  of  the  position  of  points  on  a 
surface,  one  above  another,  to  the  right  of  it,  and  so 
on.  By  a  reference  to  ocular  movement  supple- 
menting the  original  discrimination  of  the  retina,  we 
have  been  able  to  understand  this  mapping  out  of  the 
field  of  vision.  In  looking  out  into  space,  however, 
we  see  the  situation  of  points  not  only  in  relation  to 

1  These  corresponding  points  include  the  two  centres  of  the  retinas  and  aU 
pairs  of  points  situated  symmetrically  with  respect  to  these^  i.<.,  in  the  same 
direction  to  the  ri^t  of  them,  above  tiiem,  and  so  on,  and  at  the  same  distance 
from  them. 

*For  a  ftdler  accoont  of  tiie  phenomena  of  sin^  and  doaUe  vision  hers 
touched  on,  see  my  article  alnadj  quoted,  MM,  Vol  III.  (1878). 
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one  anotiier  but  in  relation  to  our  own  position.  One 
point  lies  away  to  the  left  of  lis,  while  another  lies  to 
our  right  One  part  of  the  scene  is  further  off  from 
us  than  another.  That  is  to  say  we  see  things  in  a 
space  of  three  dimensions,  having  depth  or  distance  as 
well  as  superficial  magnitude. 

The  above  sappomtion  of  a  deyelopment  of  a  pnrelj  ocular  perception 
of  a  flat  pictare-world  is  of  course  a  fictioiL  No  one  can  say  what  sort 
ni  yiew  of  things  we  should  have  by  means  of  these  visual  experiences 
alone,  for  nobody  has  undergone  them.  Things  would  probably  appear 
as  only  flat  projections  on  a  sort  of  big  screen,  which  would  not  have  any 
distanee  assigned  it  Perhaps  we  should  regard  these  flat  things  as 
touching  US  (after  the  analogy  of  touch-ezperienceX  as  those  bom  blind 
and  afterwards  recovering  sight  are  said  to  have  at  first  regarded  visible 
objects.  It  is  to  be  added  that  this  picture^world  would  be  a  different 
one  for  every  variation  in  the  distance  of  the  objects..  An  object  re- 
ceding from  us  would  appear  to  become  a  smaller  one,  but  we  should 
not  Imow  what  this  meant  And  we  should  know  nothing  of  *ieal  as 
distinguished  from  apparent  magnitude.^ 

When  tracing  the  growth  of  the  tactual  perception 
of  space  we  saw  that  a  child  could  obtain  a  direct 
apprehension  of  the  situation  of  an  object  with  refer- 
ence to  himself  by  arm-movement  (stretching  out  to 
reach  the  object),  supplemented  or  not  by  leg-move- 
ment (walking  towards  it).  But  the  movements  of 
the  eyes  are  incapable  of  giving  us  this  direct  appre- 
hension of  depth.  We  cannot  carry  the  eyes  out  into 
space,  but  only  roll  them  about  in  their  sockets.  We 
do  indeed  move  them  differently  when  we  merely  pass 
from  one  point  to  another  on  a  surface  and  when  we 

>  It  most  be  remembered  that  in  such  a  condition  of  things  as  that  here 
gnpposed  movements  of  the  eyes  from  points  nearer  or  further  off  would 
ptobaUy  aomebow  be  distinguished  from  movements  over  points  equidistant 
from  the  organ.  Bat  we  cannot  conceiye  what  the  nature  of  this  differeaoe 
would  be. 
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pass  from  a  further  to  a  nearer  point  In  the  latter 
case  the  two  eyes  are  made  to  converge/  But  this 
difference  would  not  of  itself  make  known  the  &ct 
that  one  object  was  nearer  than  another.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  in  recognising  the  situa- 
tion of  objects  with  respect  to  himself  the  child  is 
deriving  aid  from  his  experiences  of  active  touch.  In 
other  words  the  visual  perception  of  depth  is  deve- 
loped in  conjunction  with,  and  by  the  aid  of  tactual 
perception. 

Perception  of  Direction.  By  means  of  ocular  move- 
ment supplementing  retinal  discrimination  a  child  per- 
ceives the  relative  direction  of  points  lying  in  the 
field  But  he  does  not  recognise  the  absolute  direction 
of  an  object,  that  is  to  say  its  situation  with  reference 
to  his  own  position,  as  to  the  right  of  him,  or  above 
the  level  of  his  head ;  this  mode  of  perception  has 
reference  to  arm-movement  away  from  the  body.  It 
is  by  reaching  out  the  hand  that  the  child  discovers 
the  absolute  direction  of  an  object  in  the  field.* 

This  absolute  direction  is  suggested  to  the  child  by 
means  of  certain  visual  signs.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
position  of  the  eyes  at  the  moment,  as  made  known  by 
the  sensations  of  contraction  which  are  connected  with 
the  condition  of  the  ocular  muscles.*    In  'fixating' 


^  The  exact  difference  between  theee  binocular  movements  over  the  common 
field  and  the  movements  of  the  single  eye  is  well  bron^t  out  hy  Wond^  /%y- 
9wlogi9che  J^ehologie,  IL,  Cap.  18,  f  6. 

*  If  the  object  is  farther  off  leg-movement  is  involved  as  welL  But  arm* 
movement  is  the  more  important  element  Even  in  the  case  of  distant 
objects  direction  is  commonly  apprehended  by  the  movement  of  the  ann  in 
pointing,  a  movement  which  caoses  the  hand  to  cover  the  object 

*  As  we  have  seen,  the  condition  of  the  adjacent  parts  probably  contribatas 
elements  to  the  sensation  of  contraction. 
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or  looking  at  a  point  to  the  right  of  us  the  state  of 
coQtraction  of  the  muscles  concerned  and  the  accom- 
panying sensations  are  different  from  those  which  arise 
when  a  point  to  the  left  is  looked  at.  For  every 
change  in  the  direction  of  vision  there  is  an  accom- 
panying change  in  the  muscular  sensations.  Along 
with  these  sensations  of  the  ocular  muscles  must  be 
taken  those  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  concerned  in 
moving  the  head  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  upwards 
and  downwards.* 

The  conjoming,  associating,  or  co-ordinating  of  these 
ocular  sensations  or  signs  with  the  arm-movements 
signified  is  the  work  of  experience.  At  first  the  child 
is  unable  to  grasp  an  object  which  he  sees :  his  hand 
passes  by  it.  Gradually  by  innumerable  repetitions  of 
arm-movement  in  connection  with  the  visual  sensa- 
tions, the  latter  become  firmly  united  with  the  former. 
When  the  child  now  looks  at  an  object,  there  is 
instantly  suggested  the  kind  of  arm-movement  neces- 
sary for  reaching  the  object 

Tb%  reason  wby  in  later  life  we  are  not  distinctly  conscions  of  these 
muscular  sensations  is  that  they  have  become  inseparably  fused  with 
the  representative  elements  which  accompany  them.  They  have  no 
interest  and  importance  in  themselves  but  only  as  signs ;  and  according 
to  the  law  of  attention  that  we  pass  fifom  what  U  relatively  unimportant 
or  nninteresting  to  what  is  important  or  interesting,  we  have  acquired 
an  invariable  habit  of  passing  from  them  instantly  to  the  representations 
which  they  caU  np.* 

'  The  absolute  direction  of  a  point  seen  indirectly  or  in  the  side  portion 
of  the  field  is  known  by  means  of  our  knowledge  of  the  direction  of  the 
centre  of  the  field,  that  is  the  point  fixated,  togeUier  with  our  apprehension 
(bf  means  of  the  local  signs  of  the  retinal  sensations)  of  the  relative  positions 
•f  these  two  points. 

*  The  connection  of  the  evanescence  of  these  ocular  sensations  with  the 
laws  of  attention  has  been  emphaslBed  l^  Helmholtz  i  See  Stnsaiion  and  It^ 
UtUum,  Chap.  IIL,  pw  68. 
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According  to  the  older  theory  we  haTe  an  intuitive  knowledge  of 
direction.  We  tend,  it  was  said,  instinctivelj  to  project  retinal  sensa- 
tions in  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light  entering  tiie  eje-balL  In  this 
way  the  supposed  difficulty  of  seeing  objects  erect  and  not  inT«xted,  as 
they  are  represented  in  the  retinal  image  or  picture,  was  supposed  to 
be  overcome.  But  the  difficulty  and  the  solution  are  alike  imaginary. 
They  imply  the  erroneous  supposition  that  in  seeing  things  ^e  mind 
has  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  eye,  the  arrangement  of 
the  parts  of  the  retina  and  the  mechanism  of  the  organ  as  an  optical 
instrument  The  difficulty  alleged  to  inhere  in  the  fact  of  seeing  ohjeda 
erect  disappears  as  soon  as  we  reoogmse  the  truth  that  diziectioii  has  a 
leferenoe  to  arm-movement 

Perception  of  Distance.  It  is  this  aspect  of  visual 
perception  wliich  has  a4i;racted  most  notice  among 
English  psychologists.  Berkeley's  aim  in  his  Theory 
of  Vision  was  to  show  that  in  seeing  the  distance  of 
an  object  we  are  interpreting  visual  signs,  as  destitute 
of  meaning  in  themselves  as  word-sounds,  and  like 
these  acquiring  all  their  meaning  by  association,  or 
by  the  teaching  of  experience.  This  experience,  in  the 
case  of  visual  signs,  is  what  we  have  called  Active 
Touch  (movement  and  contact). 

Since  the  eye  cannot  perform  an  excursive  move- 
ment out  into  space,  it  never  gives  us  any  direct 
knowledge  of  distance.  What  is  meant  by  the 
distance  of  an  object,  its  remoteness  from  our  own 
body,  is  ascertained  by  means  of  arm-movement,  or 
in  the  case  of  greater  distances,  by  this  supplemented 
by  leg-movement.  When  we  look  at  an  object,  say 
a  shop  across  the  street,  and  *  intuit '  its  distance,  we 
represent  the  amount  of  muscular  activity  needed  to 
bring  us  up  to  or  in  contact  with  the  object  The 
perception  of  distance  has  always  a  reference  to 
movement  towards  the  object,  and  more  particularly 
the  extent  or  range  of  this  movement. 
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How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  w6  able  to  recog- 
nise distance  at  all  by  means  of  sight  ?  The  answer 
is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  recognising  direction : 
By  means  of  certain  ocular  sensations  which  by  their 
distinguishable  characters  serve  as  a  system  of  signs. 
In  the  case  of  monocular  vision  these  signs  are  the 
sensations  attending  the  accommodation  of  the  eye, 
•  that  is  to  say  the  varying  of  the  degree  of  convexity 
of  the  eye-ball  (or  lense)  for  diflferent  distances,'  In 
looking  at  a  very  near  object  the  muscles  concerned 
in  this  process  are  greatly  contracted.  The  degree 
of  contraction  determines  the  character  of  the  accom- 
panying sensation  of  contraction.  Hence  this  last 
serves  as  a  sign  of  the  distance. 

This  monocular  perception  of  distance  is,  however, 
greatly  inferior  to  the  binocular.'  By  the  use  of  the  two 
eyes  we  have  an  additional  system  of  distance-signs. 
Since  in  moving  the  two  eyes  the  axes  are  always 
directed  to  the  same  point  of  the  field,  it  follows  that 
a  movement  to  a  nearer  or  to  a  further  point  involves 
a  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  eyes.  In  the 
former  case  the  two  axes  turn  towards  one  another  or 
become  more  convergent :  in  the  latter  they  become 
less  convergent.  These  changes  in  the  degree  of 
convergence  are  accompanied  by  diflferent  muscular 
sensations ;  and  it  is  these  sensations  which  serve  as 
the  signs  of  diflferent  distances. 

^  Tina  process  of  accommodatioii  carried  oat  by  the  ciliary  mnsdes  is 
neoessaiy  to  distinct  vision,  that  is  to  say  the  formation  of  a  distinct  image 
on  the  retina.  By  altering  the  convexity  of  the  crystalline  .lense  it  secures 
that  the  rays  of  li^t  shall  in  every  case  be  focnssed  on  the  retina. 

'  The  limits  of  the  monocular  discrimination  of  distance  by  means  of  sensa- 
tions of  accommodation  are  given  by  Wundt,  Physiol.  PsyiJiologie,  II.,  Cap. 
18,11,  p.  71. 

14 
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The  discrimination  of  distances  hj  means  of  the  diffSerent  sensations 
of  convei^ence  has  been  measured.  It  is  found  that  the  least  change  of 
distance  perceptible  is  a  pretty  tonstant  fraction  of  the  whole  distance, 
and  that  consequently  the  discrimination  of  distance  obeys  a|^roxi- 
mately  Fechner's  law.  Further  this  discrimination  is  finest  in  Uie  case 
of  distances  in  the  appreciation  of  which  we  are  most  practised.^ 

The  sensations  of  convergence,  though  giving  us  a 
much  wider  range  of  distance-discrimination  than 
those  of  accommodation,  cease  to  avail  when  objects 
are  very  remote.  In  these  cases  the  perception  of 
distance  is  determined  by  other  elements,  and  takes 
on  more  of  the  character  of  a  conscious  judgment. 
These  signs  include  the  alterations  of  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  objects  with  varying  distances,  also 
what  are  known  as  the  eflfects  ot  aerial  perspec- 
tive, namely  variations  of  the  absoluts  degree  of 
brightness,  of  the  relations  of  light  and  shade 
and  the  degree  of  distinctness  of  the  parts,  and 
finally  of  colour,  due  to  the  action  of  the  inter- 
vening medium. 

The  most  important  of  these  factors  in  this  percep- 
tion of  greater  distances  is  the  *  apparent  magnitude ' 
of  an  object.  This  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
retinal  image  or  picture,  or  the  magnitude  of  the 
*  visual  angle '  subtended  by  this.  As  objects  recede 
their  retinal  pictures  decrease  in  area,  whereas  when 
they  approach  they  increase.  Whenever  the  object 
is  a  familiar  one,  as  a  tree,  a  house,  a  sheep,  these 
variations  of  apparent  magnitude  are  auxiliary  signs 
of  the  distance  of  the  object.  Thus  in  looking  across 
a  Swiss  valley  we  judge  of  the  distance  of  the  opposite 

^  For  an  account  of  these  measurements  see  Wondt,  FhynoL  JhyehaiogU^ 
II.,  Cap.  18, 1 8,  p.  93. 
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mountain-side  by  the   apparent  magnitude  of   the 
chalets,  the  goats,  and  so  on. 

Perception  of  real  Magnitude.  The  real  magnitude 
of  an  object  is  directly  known  by  means  of  active 
touch,  arm-movement,  or  if  the  object  is  a  large  one, 
as  a  wall,  by  the  aid  of  locomotion  as  well.  All  that 
the  eye  gives  us  directly  is  a  variable  apparent  mag- 
nitude determined  by  the  area  of  the  retinal  image. 
Since  this  varies  inversely  as  the  distance  (increasing 
when  this  decreases,  and  mce  versa),  the  recognition 
of  the  corresponding  real  magnitude  takes  place  in 
close  connection  with  that  of  distance.  If  the  object 
is  a  familiar  one  we  instantly  recognise  its  real  magni- 
tude, whether  or  no  we  have  a  distinct  perception  of 
its  distance.  In  this  case  the  apparent  magnitude 
may  become  one  factor  in  our  estimation  of  distance 
as  shown  above.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  case  of 
unfamiliai  or  unknown  objects  we  only  recognise 
(real)  magnitude  by  aid  of  a  perception  of  its  distance. 
Thus  we  only  recognise  the  height  of  h  cliff  in  a  land- 
scape by  first  judging,  roughly  at  least,  its  distance. 

While  the  perception  of  real  magnitude  thus  implies,  ultimately,  a 
reference  to  active  touch,  it  probablj  contains  also  a  proximate  reference 
to  a  visual  standard.  In  looking  at  an  object,  as  a  house,  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  we  seem  first  of  all  to  recaU  the  visual  magnitude  which 
it  presents  when  near.  We  appear  to  transfer  it  imaginatively  to  a 
nearer  point,  namely  at  that  distance  from  us  which  is  most  favourable 
to  the  seeing  of  it  at  once  distinctly  (in  its  parts)  and  comprehensively 
(as  a  whole). 

The  perception  of  magnitude  is  further  affected  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  position  of  the  object  relatively  to  the  spectator.  Thus  in  estimating 
tiie  height  of  a  church-spire,  we  allow  for  the  difference  of  level  between 
the  object  and  the  eye,  and  the  consequent  (apparent)  diminution  of  the 
vertical  dimension.  So  again  in  estimating  the  length  of  an  object  fore- 
shortened, as  an  arm  stretched  out  towards  us,  we  allow  for  the  inequa- 
lity of  the  distance  of  the  several  parts  from  the  eye. 
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Perception  of  Relative  Distances.  In  the  above 
account  of  the  perception  of  distance  we  have  been 
concerned  only  with  the  absolute  distance  of  an  object, 
not  with  its  distance  relatively  to  that  of  another 
object.  We  may  recognise  a  difference  of  distance 
between  two  objects  by  moving  the  eyes  from  one  to 
the  other  and  discriminating  the  sensations  of  con- 
vergence in  the  two  cases,  or  the  degrees  of  distinct- 
ness of  the  objects. 

This,  however,  is  not  necessary.  In  'fixating*  or 
looking  at  any  object  we  at  the  same  moment  see 
less  distinctly  other  objects  further  off,  and  nearer. 
This  indirect  perception  of  distance  involves  retinal 
discrimination.  In  looking  at  any  point  P  a  nearer 
point  F  images  itself  on  the  outer  regions  of  the  two 
retinas,  whereas  a  more  remote  point  P*  images  itself  on 
the  inner  regions.  Since  every  change  in  the  position 
of  the  stimulus  on  the  retina  is  attended  by  a  change 
in  the  resulting  sensations,  this  difference  in  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  two  retinal  images  makes  a  dif- 
ference in  the  whole  mental  impression.  And  it  is 
this  difference  which  serves  as  the  ocular  sign  of 
nearer  and  further. 

This  mode  of  discriminating  distoneea  by  tlie  differences  of  local 
character  of  the  two  retinal  impressions  has  been  measured  by  Helm- 
holtz.  He  found  that  so  small  a  local  disparity  of  the  retinal  images  as 
*0044  millimetres  affected  the  judgment  Wundt  seeks  to  show  that 
these  limits  point  to  the  influence  of  muscular  sensations.  (See  the 
article  in  Mind  already  referred  to,  VoL  III^  1878^  pp.  16, 17.) 

In  looking  at  objects  further  off  other  circumstances 
help  to  determine  our  judgment  of  relative  distances. 
These  include  the  facts  of  linear  perspective.    For 
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example  we  come  to  recognise  that  one  object,  say  a 
mountain,  is  nearer  than  another,  when  the  contour 
of  the  second  is  broken  and  partially  covered  by  the 
first 

Perception  of  Solid  Objects,  or  Objects  in  Relief. 
The  visual  perception  of  a  solid  body  or  a  body  having 
relief  is  simply  a  special  case  of  recognising  distance. 
A  solid  or  cubical  body  is  one  the  parts  of  which  lie 
at  unequal  distances  from  us,  some  advancing,  others 
receding.  There  is  no  original  intuitive  knowledge  of 
sohdity  by  means  of  the  eye.  This  knowledge  is 
gamed  by  means  of  active  touch  in  the  way  indicated 
above  (by  passing  the  hand  or  hands  over  an  object's 
surface,  grasping  or  embracing  it). 

The  recQgnition  of  this  solidity  in  the  case  of  near 
objects  takes  place  by  discriminating  the  impressions 
received  by  way  of  the  two  eyes.  A  flat  picture 
projects  one  and  the  same  image  on  corresponding 
parts  of  the  two  retinas.  On  the  other  hand  a  solid 
body,  if  not  too  far  off,  projects  two  partly  dissimilar 
pictures.  Thus  in  looking  at  a  box  a  little  in  front 
of  the  fiuje  the  left  eye  sees  further  round  the  left,  the 
right  eye  further  round  the  right  of  it.^  This  dissimi- 
larity of  the  pictures  makes  a  difference  in  the  mental 
impression. 

This  diaBiTpflarity  of  the  two  retinal  pictures  and  corresponding 
mental  impressions  is  not  the  only  sign  of  solidity.  Even  in  the  case 
of  those  portions  of  the  object  which  are  seen  by  both  eyes,  there  is  a 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  images  on  the  two  retinas  due  to  the 
unequal  distances  of  the  parts  of  the  object.  Thus  in  looking  at  any 
point  on  the  nearer  edge  of  a  cube  the  corresponding  point  on  the 

>  This  can  be  ascertained  by  alternately  closing  each  of  the  eyes  and  com- 
paring the  impressions  reoeived  by  means  of  the  open  eyes. 
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further  edge  images  itself  on  two  non-corresponding  points  of  tHe  retinas 
lying  inside  the  centres.  Hence  this  point  is  projected  further  away, 
and  the  object  viewed  as  receding. 

Oar  knowledge  of  these  signs  of  relief  and  solidity  has  been  greatly 
furthered  by  Sir  Ch.  Wheatstone*s  discovery  of  the  Stereoscope.  This 
instrument  imitates  the  effect  of  solid  objects  by  presenting  to  the  two 
eyes  two  distinct  projections  of  an  object,  as  a  building,  taken  from  two 
slightly  different  points  of  view. 

The  perception  of  solidity  or  relief  may  also  be  gained  by  means  of 
the  sensations  of  convergence  which  attend  movements  of  the  eyes  from 
point  to  point  of  the  object  But  the  fact  that  the  stereoscopic  recog- 
nition of  solidity  arises  instantaneously  when  the  two  pictures  are  illu- 
mined by  an  electric  flash  shows  that  such  movements  are  not  necessary.* 

When  an  object  is  further  off,  reliei  or  soKdity  is 
recognised  by  other  signs.  These  include  the  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  shade  on  the  surface,  or  what 
is  known  by  artists  as  *  modelling '.  Thus  the  pro- 
minence of  a  distant  mountain  is  perceived  by  the 
gradations  of  light  and  shade.  Of  still  greater  im- 
portance than  this  is  what  is  known  as  the  cast- 
shadow.  Objects  in  a  landscape  stand  out  much 
better  in  morning  and  evening  light  when  strong  and 
distinct  cast-shadows  are  thrown,  than  in  noonday 
light  The  painter  has,  it  is  obvious,  to  produce  all 
impressions  of  relief  by  means  of  such  auxiliary 
signs.' 

Here,  again,  it  is  well  to  note  that  in  perceiving  the  figure  of  a  solid 
body  there  is  commonly  a  proximate  reference  to  other  visueU  percep- 
tions. A  complete  visual  intuition  of  solidity  is  obtained  by  turning  an 
object  about,  and  successively  looking  at  different  sides  or  aspects.' 
Hence  when  we  have  any  aspect  of  an  object  presented  to  us  we  tend  to 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  elements  entering  into  the  perception  of 
solidity,  see  my  article  in  JUind^  VoL  III.  (1878),  p.  21  $t  9eq. 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  elements  eutering  into  our  judgment  of  leliel, 
and  of  the  errors  to  which  this  is  liable,  see  my  work  on  Illusums,  p.  77,  &c 

'  If  the  body  is  a  larger  one,  the  same  end  is  served  by  walking  round  it 
and  viewing  it  from  different  standpoints. 
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aapplement  tliis  by  a  mental  repreeentation  of  the  other  or  front  view. 
Thia  tendency  shows  itself  most  powerfully  when  the  less  favonrable, 
less  instmctive,  or  less  interesting  aspect  ot  an  object  happens  to  present 
itself  to  the  eye.  Thus  when  a  book  is  placed  directly  opposite  the 
eye  with  the  surface  of  the  cover  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  vision 
we  tend  to  supplement  this  imperfect  view  by  filling  m  imaginatively 
the  appearance  of  the  edge  as  seen,  say  from  a  point  to  the  right  and 
above  the  book.  Similarly  on  seeing  a  &ce  in  profile  we  tend  to  repre* 
sent  the  full  face. 

Visual  Intuition  or  Numoer.  Closely  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  perception  of  things  m 
space  having  figure  and  magnitude  is  the  growth  of 
the  visual  intuition  of  a  multitude  or  multipUcity  of 
things.  A  plurality  of  ohjects  is  recognised  in  the 
case  of  the  eye,  as  in  that  of  the  hand,  by  the  local 
separateness  or  discreteness  of  the  impressions.  This 
holds  good  whether  we  pass  the  eye  over  them  or 
embrace  them  by  a  single  glance.  In  vision  we  are 
able  to  take  in  in  one  view  a  considerable  number  of 
objects,  seeing  them  together  as  a  collection  or  assem- 
blage of  things. 

At  the  same  time,  this  extended  grasp  of  a  number 
of  things  by  the  eye  appears  to  involve  a  reference  to 
active  toucL  This  has  been  illustrated  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  binocular  combination  and  single  vision. 
The  impressions  of  the  two  eyes  are  combined  in 
circumstances  which  are  found  by  experience  to  cor- 
respond to  the  tactual  perception  ot  a  single  object.^ 
So,  again,  when  one  object  partly  covers  another 
further  off,  so  that  their  contours  become  continuous 

iThls  la  iUnstrated  by  the  apparent  exceptions,  as  the  phenomena  of 
double  images.  When  I  have  two  images  of  an  object  (e,g,,  of  one  much 
nesrer  than  the  object  fixated)  I  instantly  recognise  this  doubleness  as  be- 
l<aiging  to  the  Tisual  impression  and  not  to  the  otject 
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we  discern  plurality  by  recognisiDg  the  difference  of 
distance. 

We  commonly  eee  an  object  along  witli  others,  standing  oat  from  a 
dimly  discriminated  mass  of  objects.  But  we  do  not  in  general  view 
objects  together  as  a  collection  except  when  they  are  near  one  another 
80  as  to  be  easily  seen  together,  and  when  they  are  like  one  another  or 
objects  of  the  same  class,  as  in  looking  at  a  heap  of  pebbles,  or  a  row  of 
trees. 

Our  visual  perception  of  a  plurality  of  things  must  be  distingnidied 
from  our  recognition  of  them  as  a  particular  number,  say  three,  or  six. 
A  child  perceives  all  differences  of  number  at  first  as  mere  differmces  of 
magnitude,  of  greater  and  less.  That  is  to  say,  discrete  quantity  is  not 
yet  differenced  from  continuoua  The  knowledge  of  number  as  such  is 
gained  by  means  of  a  series  of  perceptions  and  an  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  comparison  and  abstraction.  It  presupposes  a  process  of  counting  by 
breakir.3  up  a  group  of  objects  into  its  constituent  parts  or  units  (ana- 
lysis), and  of  .re-forming  it  out  of  these  (synthesis).  Along  with  such 
experiences,  it  involves  the  variation  of  a  group  of  things  in  nsp&ti  oi 
its  figure  or  mode  of  arrangement,  so  as  to  distinguish  number  from  form, 
and  the  comparison  of  groups  of  things  similar  only  in  their  number. 
After  such  experiences  a  child  learns  to  look  on  a  group  of  things  as  a 
number,  and  en  a  single  object  (in  its  relation  to  an  actual  or  possible 
collection)  as  a  unit  And  in  the  case  of  very  small  numbers,  as  3  and 
4,  he  can  by  a  momentary  glance  intuit  the  number.^  And  even  in  the 
case  of  laiger  numbers,  as  12,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  eye  can  run 
over  them  and  seize  their  numerical  aspect  is  a  tsici  of  great  consequence. 
It  gives  to  sight  a  special  function  in  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge 
of  number.  As  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  our  ideas  of  number  are  closely 
connected  with  visual  pictures  of  concrete  numbers,  or  numbered  groups 
of  things,  such  as  dots,  &c 

Perception  of  Objective  Movement.  As  we  have 
seen^  ocular   movement  is  the  original   experience 


^  Sir  W.  Hsmilton,  following  other  aathorities,  says  that  we  can  in  <me 
and  the  same  instant  distinctly  attend  to  six  olgects ;  and  this  would  seem 
to  give  the  limit  of  the  clear  recognition  of  number  at  one  moment  (Ledurti 
on  Mdaphynca,  Vol  I.,  Lect  XIY.,  p.  254).  Wundt  conducted  a  series  of 
experiments  in  order  to  ascertain  how  the  reaction-time  varied  with  the  in* 
crease  of  the  number  of  visible  objects  looked  at  He  took  printed  ciphers 
and  found  that  with  a  momentary  illumination  the  eye  could  distinctly  take 
in  a  series  of  six  numbers  (PhyaioL  PlfyduOogU,  VoL  XL,  Cap.  16,  4). 
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which  suggests  to  the  eye  the  coexistence  of  points  in 
space.  From  this  consciousness  or  perception  of 
'subjective'  movement,  that  is  to  say  the  movement 
of  our  own  organism  (eye  or  head),  must  be  distin- 
guished the  perception  of  'objective'  movement,  or 
the  movement  of  objects. 

The  perception  of  movement  arises  in  one  of  two 
ways.  First  of  all  we  may  follow  a  moving  object 
with  the  eye  and  perceive  its  movement  in  direct 
vision.  In  this  case  the  objective  movement  is 
recognised  by  means  of  the  muscular  and  other 
sensations  accompanying  the  movement,  coupled 
with  a  persistent  impression  received  by  way  of 
the  area  of  perfect  vision.  In  the  second  place 
we  may  perceive  the  movement  of  an  object  across 
the  field  in  indirect  vision,  the  eye  being  at  rest.  In 
this  case  we  recognise  the  movement  of  the  object 
by  means  of  a  succession  of  locally  differenced  retinal 
sensations  coupled  with  the  absence  of  muscular 
sensations. 

In  its  developed  form  the  perception  of  movement 
implies  the  intuition  of  space.  It  includes  the  recog- 
nition of  a  transition  from  one  point  of  space  to 
another,  or  of  a  continual  change  of  position.  It  thus 
stands  in  a  particularly  close  relation  to  the  perception 
of  direction.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  like  this  it 
has  been  developed  in  close  connection  with  Active 
Touch.  And  this  inference  is  borne  out  by  obser- 
vation. Thus  when  with  one  eye  closed  we  press 
the  outer  region  of  the  other  eye-ball  there  is  an 
apparent  movement  of  objects.      But  we  instantly 
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distinguisli  this  from  a  movement  of  the  objects 
themselves.* 

Oar  perception  of  the  movements  of  tilings  by  the  eye  oonstitutes  the 
principid  mode  of  recognising  change  in  the  external  world.  The  most 
important  events  of  this  world  are  reducible  to  (perceptible)  move- 
ments, either  those  of  a  whole  object,  or  group  of  objects,  or  those  of 
parts  of  objects.  This  remark  applies  to  the  numerous  changes  of  posi- 
tion of  objects  (inanimate  and  animate)  due  to  the  action  of  other  bodies^ 
and  to  the  internally  caused  actions  of  living  things ;  also  to  the  changes 
in  the  size  and  figure  of  bodies  due  to  compression,  expansion,  &c. 

R6sum^.  It  follows  from  this  short  account  of  the 
nature  of  visual  perception  that,  though  an  instan- 
taneous automatic  operation  in  mature  life,  it  is  the 
result  of  a  slow  process  of  acquisition  involving  in- 
numerable experiences  in  early  life.  It  is  probable 
that  in  connection  with  the  inherited  nervous  organism 
every  child  has  an  innate  disposition  to  co-ordinate 
retinal  sensations  with  those  of  ocular  movement,  and 
visual  sensations  as  a  whole  with  experiences  of  active 
toucL*  But  individual  experience  is  necessary  for 
the  development  of  these  instinctive  tendencies. 

A  moment's  thought  will  show  that  the  experiences 
of  early  life  must  tend  to  bring  about  the  closest  pos- 
sible associations  between  sight  and  touch,  and  to 
favour  that  automatic  interpretation  of  "visual  lan- 
guage "  which  we  find  in  later  life.  The  child  passes  a 
great  part  of  his  waking  life  in  handling  objects,  in 

^The  whole  group  of  phenomena  known  as  apparent  movements  fS(Mi^ 
hewegungen)  are  important  as  illustrating  the  close  connection  between  visotl 
perception  and  experience  of  Active  Touch.  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  see 
my  volume,  lUvsiona,  pp.  50,  57,  78. 

*  This  conclusion  is  reached  deductively  from  the  general  laws  of  e?oIu* 
tion.  It  may  also  be  verified,  to  some  extent,  by  the  observation  of  the  ia|^d 
progress  of  space-perception  in  early  life. 
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walking  to  and  from  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
looking  at  them  and  noting  the  changes  of  visual 
impression  which  accompany  these  movements.  Thus 
in  countless  instances  he  notices  the  increase  of  the 
'apparent  magnitude*  of  a  body  when  he  moves 
towards  it :  the  dissimilarity  of  the  two  visual  impres- 
sions received  from  a  solid  body  while  he  is  handling 
it,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  an  inseparable  coalescence 
of  signs  and  significates  takes  place  at  a  period  of  life 
too  fer  back  for  any  of  us  to  recall  it 

When  this  stage  of  automatic  visual  perception  is 
reached  reference  to  touch  in  all  cases  is  no  longer 
necessary.  Sight  has  completely  absorbed  the  touch- 
elements,  and  ia  now  independent.  In  the  large 
majority  of  cases  we  recognise  distance,  real  magni- 
tude, and  solidity,  without  any  appeal  to  movement 
and  touch.  Seeing  has  now  become  the  habitual 
mode  of  perception.  It  is  only  in  doubtful  cases 
that  we  still  go  back  to  touch  to  test  our  visual 
perceptions. 

While,  however,  vision  is  thus  in  a  manner  based 
on  tactual  perception,  it  far  surpasses  this  last  in 
respect  of  discriminative  fineness  as  well  as  in  com- 
prehensive range.  Seeing  is  more  than  a  translation 
of  touch-knowledge  into  a  new  language,  and  more 
than  a  short-hand  abbreviation  of  it.  It  adds  much 
to  this  knowledge  by  reason  of  its  more  perfect  sepa- 
ration and  combination  of  its  sense-elements.^ 

^  A  rough  analogy  is  suggested  by  the  phrase  'visoal  symbols'.  Just  as 
the  use  of  symbols  in  mathematics  and  logic  (owing  to  their  very  nature) 
belps  ns  to  reach  ideal  results  which  only  remotely  represent  actual  facts,  so 
the  addition  of  the  visual  symbols  to  tactual  perception  allows  of  a  kind  of 
idealising  of  onr  experience  of  active  touch. 
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In  the  al)ove  sketcli  of  the  modem  theory  of  the  visnal  perception  of 
epace  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the  rival  theory,  that  the  eye  has 
from  the  first  and  independently  of  Touch  an  intuitive  knowledge  of 
space  in  three  dimensions.^  The  hypothesis  that  the  young  child  brings 
with  him  into  the  world  an  inherited  tendency  to  group  in  the  way 
described  the  several  elements  (visual  and  tactual)  entering  into  visual 
perception  of  space,  would  supply  a  means  of  reconciling  the  opposed 
theories  of  an  original  and  a.derived  space-intuition  by  the  eye. 


Intuition  of  Things.  In  looking  at  an  object,  as  in 
touching  it,  we  apprehend  simultaneously  (or  approxi- 
mately so)  a  group  of  qualities.  These  include  its  de- 
gree of  brightness  as  a  whole,  the  distribution  of  light 
and  shade  of  its  parts,  its  colour  (or  distribution  of 
colours),  the  form  and  magnitude  of  its  surface,  and 
its  solid  shape.  These  seemingly  immediate  intui- 
tions involve  as  we  have  found  tactual  as  well  as 
visual  elements.*  This  may  be  called  the  funda- 
mental part  of  our  intuition  of  a  particular  object 
In  looking  at  a  new  object,  as  a  gem  in  a  cabinet, 
we  instantly  intuit  or  take  in  this  group  of  qualities, 
and  they  constitute  a  considerable  amount  of  know- 
ledge concerning  the  nature  of  the  object  as  a  whole. 
In  proportion  to  the  distinctness  with  which  these 
qualities  are  discriminated  both  severally  {e.g.^  the 
colour  blue  from  violet,  the  oval  form  from  the  cir- 
cular) and  collectively  (e.gr.,  the  aggregate  of  properties 
of  one  mineral  or  plant  from  that  of  another)  will  be 


^  The  most  inflaential  of  the  representatives  of  the  Intuitive  School  in 
this  country  are  Messrs.  Mahaffy,  Abbott,  and  Monck  of  Dublin.  An  account 
of  the  most  important  forms  of  this  theory  as  put  forward  in  Germany  may 
be  found  in  an  article  of  mine  in  Mind^  VoL  III.,  1878,  p.  167,  &c. 

*  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  on  the 
surfiBice  of  an  object  as  an  orange,  suggests  not  only  the  curvature  of  the  sur- 
face, but  its  roughness  or  pittedness. 
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the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  our  perception  of  the 
thing  as  a  whole. 

The  recognition  of  any  individual  object,  as  a 
particular  toy  or  cat,  or  of  one  of  a  class  of  things,  as 
an  orange,  presupposes  a  repetition  of  this  assemblage 
of  qualities.  In  this  case  the  group  is  not  only 
discriminated  but  identified.  Thus  on  seeing  an 
orange  a  child  at  once  'classes'  the  aggregate  of 
qualities  (yellow  colour,  roundness  of  form,  &c.),  with 
like  groups  previously  seen. 

Not  only  so,  in  thus  classmg  a  particular  group  of 
qualities  (visual  and  tactual),  a  child  takes  up  along 
with  these  other  conjoined  qualities.  Thus  in  recog- 
nising an  object  as  an  orange  he  invests  it  more  or 
less  distinctly  with  a  particular  weight,  temperature, 
taste,  and  smelL  In  this  way  visual  perception  (em- 
bodjdng  important  tactual  elements)  suffices  for  the 
foil  apprehension  of  an  object  clothed  with  its  com- 
plete outfit  of  qualities. 

n]ie<iiial  Bepresentatioii  of  Qoalities  in  Perception.  It  is  not 
meant  that  the  whole  aggregate  of  qualities  wiU  be  caUed  up  with  equal 
distinctness.  In  looking  at  an  oiange,  for  example,  we  appear  to  repre- 
sent its  taste  better  than  its  smeU  and  its  touch  (d^^ree  of  roughness, 
hardness)  better  than  either.  The  reason  of  this  inequality  wiU  appear 
more  fully  in  the  next  chapter.  Here  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
sensations  of  the  more  refined  or  more  discriminatiye  senses  are  (in 
general)  more  'revivable'  (t.6,  capable  of  being  more  distinctly  repro- 
duced) than  those  of  the  less  refined  senses ;  also  that  the  facility  of 
revival  varies  with  the  frequency  of  the  past  experience.  We  represent 
the  roughness  of  the  orange's  surfeux  better  than  its  taste  partly  because 
tactual  sensations  as  a  whole  are  more  revivable  than  gustatory,  and 
partly  because  the  experiences  of  touching  the  rough  sur&ce  of  oranges 
and  other  objects  (in  connection  with  seeing  them)  vastly  outnumber 
the  experiences  of  tasting  the  fruit 

OmnWning  Qualities  in  a  Sin^e  Otdect.  The  intuition  of  a  thing 
implies  the  apprehension  of  a  cluster  of  qualities  existing  side  by  side, 
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or  coexisting  in  one  and  the  same  object  This  fact  of  coexistence  is 
known  by  repeated  transitions  from  one  kind  of  sense-experience  to 
another.  Thus  we  may  proceed  from  looking  at  an  object  to  touching, 
hearing  or  smelling  it,  and  vice  versa.  This  variation  of  succesaiTe  ex- 
periences IB  supplemented  by  an  approximately  simultaneous  experience 
of  touching  and  seeing  it  at  the  same  time.  Thus  the  perception  of  a 
thing  as  the  sum  of  coexisting  qualities  arises  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  perception  of  a  surface  as  made  up  of  coexisting  points. 

A  child's  reference  of  a  multiplicity  of  sense-experiences  to  one  and 
the  same  object  involves  more  than  this  relation  of  simultaneity  or  inter- 
changeableness  between  them.  It  becomes  distinct  by  the  aid  of  a 
number  of  acquisitions.  To  begin  with«  it  presupposes  a  recognition  of 
the  identity  of  the  tactual  and  visual  space-scheme.  The  same  object 
to  his  sight  and  touch  is  that  which  occupies  the  same  position  (or  cor- 
responding positions)  in  his  two  maps  (visual  and  tactual)^  Thus  in 
looking  at  an  object  which  he  is  holding  in  his  hands  he  has  a  double 
perception  of  its  position,  by  touch  and  by  sight ;  and  these  tend  in  time 
(as  we  have  seen)  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  In  addition  to  this, 
there  are  the  correspondences  in  the  tactual  and  the  visual  apprehension 
of  form,  as  in  moving  the  fingers  and  the  eyes  about  the  contour  of  an 
oblong  object  such  as  a  book.  Once  more,  his  reference  of  other  eense> 
experiences,  as  those  of  hearing  and  smell,  to  the  same  object  as  is  seen 
and  touched  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  organs  con- 
cerned, and  also  of  the  changes  which  accompany  the  experience  as  &e 
object  is  brought  near,  or  removed  from,  the  organ.  Thus  he  knows 
that  it  is  the  watch  he  holds  in  his  hand  which  emits  the  ticking  sound, 
because  when  he  moves  it  to  his  ear  (which  movement  is  known  partly 
by  active  touch  and  partly  by  vision)  the  impression  of  sound  becomes 
more  powerful  and  more  distinct  Finally  this  conjoint  reference  of 
different  sense-experiences  to  one  object  is  aided  by  his  gradual  acquia- 
tion  of  a  knowledge  of  other  equivalences.  Of  these  the  most  important 
is  that  between  movement  and  sound.  At  a  very  early  age  he  learns  to 
connect  a  sound,  as  that  of  a  bell,  with  the  corresponding  movement 
that  of  the  clapper,  which  he  sees  at  the  moment 

Reference  of  Quality  to  SnbstaBce.  In  adult  life  we  refer  any 
quality  of  an  object  as  the  colour  or  taste  of  an  orange,  to  a  substance  in 
which  it  is  said  to  inhere.  And  this  idea  of  substance  makes  up  an 
important  part  of  our  meaning  of  '  thing  \  Now  it  is  clear  that  we  can 
never  know  directly  anything  more  of  an  object  than  the  sum  of  its 
qualities  as  presented  to  our  senses.  We  have  then  to  ask  how  the  idea 
of  a  substance  as  distinct  from  qualities  comes  to  be  suggested  to  the 
growing  mind.  It  would  appear  that  this  takes  place  by  help  of  a  dif- 
ference among  these  qualities  already  touched  on,  namely  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  qualities.  The  characteristics  of  the  former 
already  briefly  enumerated  would  lead  the  child  gradually  to  regard 
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tliese  as  the  base  or  essential  portion  of  the  thing,  and  to  view  the 
secondary  qualities  as  supported  by  this  foundation.^ 

Identifying  Objects.  The  recognition  of  a  thing  as 
identical  with  something  previously  perceived  is  a 
complex  psychical  process.  It  involves  not  only  the 
identification  of  the  group  of  impressions  but  also  the 
germ  of  a  higher  intellectual  process,  namely  the 
comparison  of  successive  impressions  and  the  detection 
of  similarity  amid  diversity  or  change.  Thus  a  child 
learns  to  identify  a  particular  object,  as  his  hat,  or  his 
dog,  at  different  distances  and  under  different  lights 
(in  bright  sunlight,  evening  dusk,  &c.).  Of  these 
changes  of  aspect  one  of  the  most  important  is  that 
due  to  the  position  of  the  object  in  relation  to  the 
spectator.  The  difference  of  impression  in  looking  at 
a  hat  *  end  on,'  or  foreshortened,  and  from  the  side, 
or  in  having  a  front  or  side  view  of  a  face,  is  con- 
siderable. Children  require  a  certain  amount  of 
experience  and  practice  before  they  recognise  identity 
amid  such  varying  aspects.  Finally  there  are  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  objects  themselves, 
such  as  alterations  of  form  due  to  accident,  or  to 
movements  of  certain  parts,  and  of  magnitude  due  to 
growth.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  clear  re- 
cognition of  the  identity  of  individual  objects  belongs 
to  a  comparatively  late  period  of  child  life.* 

Finally  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  identification 

^This  dependence  of  the  secondary  qualities,  colour,  taste,  &c,  on  the 
primary  (geometrical  and  mechanical)  is  weU  illustrated  by  J.  S.  Mill,  JBaoami' 
nation  of  Sir  W.  EamilUm*$  Ikihtophy,  Chap.  XIIL,  p.  262,  et  aeq.  ;  tf, 
'Taine,  On  Intelligence,  Part  II.,  Book  II.,  Chap.  I.,  Section  IV. 

*  The  recognition  of  a  particular  substance,  as  wood,  iron,  or  glass,  iUus* 
trates  the  mere  process.    The  similarities  of  colour,  texture,  and  lustre,  are 
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of  objects  is  greatly  aided  by  the  social  environment 
and  by  language.  A  child  leams  to  perceive  and 
recognise  objects  in  association  with  others.  From 
the  first  the  mother  or  nurse  is  pointing  out  objects 
to  him ;  describing  their  characteristics,  and  naming 
them.  By  these  interchanges  of  impressions  and  this 
social  guidance  he  leams  that  others  see  things  as  he 
sees  them,  that  external  things  are  common  objects  of 
perception.  And  by  hearing  them  again  and  again 
called  by  the  same  name  he  leams  more  quiddy  to 
regard  them  as  the  same. 

The  recognition  of  an  object  as  tlie  same  as  that  previously  seen 
implies  the  belief  in  the  permanence  of  the  object  when  not  seen. 
This  onlj  becomes  distinct  when  the  child  by  repeated  experiences 
discovers  a  fixed  order  among  his  perceptions,  and  the  dependence  of 
his  perceptions  on  his  voluntary  movements.  Thus  he  finds  out  that 
he  can  see  and  touch  a  particular  object,  say  his  rocking  horse,  eveiy 
time  he  chooses  to  enter  his  nursery.  The  fact  that  others  see  objects 
when  he  no  longer  sees  them,  and  talk  to  him  of  their  impressions 
greatly  helps  the  growth  of  this  idea  of  things  as  permanent^ 

Perception  of  our  own  Body.  In  close  connection 
with  the  perception  of  external  objects  the  child 
comes  to  know  the  several  parts  of  his  own  body 
As  has  been  said,  sensations  when  not  referred  to 
external  bodies  are  in  adult  life  localised  in  some 
part  of  the  organism.  Thus  all  organic  sensations,  as 
skin-sensations  of  "  creeping,"  burning,  or  tickling,  are 
definitely  localised  in  some  region  of  the  arm,  foot, 

detected  amid  differences  of  form.  The  assimilation  of  very  unlike  things, 
as  oranges,  grapes,  &c.,  under  the  head  of  a  wide  daas  of  oljecta^  frmti, 
iuTolves  a  higher  exercise  of  the  assimilatJYe  ftinction  to  be  illustrated  hj 
and  by. 

^  The  dependence  of  our  knowledge  of  things  as  permanent  on  the  renew* 
ablenesB  of  sensations  is  illustrated  by  J.  8.  Mill  in  the  work  just  refeired  to 
(Chap.  XL,  p.  821,  et  seq,). 
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and  80  on.  Even  in  the  perception  of  external  objects 
there  is  a  more  or  less  distinct  reference  to  the  sense- 
organ  concerned.  In  the  act  of  hearing  a  sound,  and 
even  of  seeing  an  object,  we  are  vaguely  aware  of 
receiving  the  sensation  by  way  of  the  ear  or  eye. 
In  touching  objects  this  reference  to  the  organ  be- 
comes much  more  distinct.  In  grasping  a  thing,  as  a 
spoon,  a  child  is  directly  aware  (by  the  local  characters 
of  his  touch  sensations  and  by  muscular  sensations) 
of  the  locality  or  position  on  the  surface  of  the  hand 
of  the  several  impressions  received.  The  recognition 
of  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  spoon  is  indeed 
based  on  this  localising  of  his  sensations  of  touch  in 
certain  definitely  represented  portions  of  the  hand. 

This  knowledge  of  the  'seat  of  sensation'  and  of 
the  form  of  the  bodily  organism  is,  just  like  the 
knowledge  of  external  things,  acquired  by  experience. 
The  distinctness  of  the  several  nerve-fibres,  and  the 
definite  local  character'  marking  off  the  sensations 
corresponding  to  each  of  these  must  be  assumed.  The 
child  could  never  learn  to  localise  a  sensation  in  his 
toe,  if  the  sensations  received  by  way  of  the  particular 
nerves  concerned  had  no  distinctness  of  character  at 
the  outset.  But  the  referring  of  a  bodily  sensation 
to  a  definite  region  of  the  body  implies  more  than 
this,  namely,  experiences  of  active  Touch  and  Sight  cw 
employed  about  the  body  itself.  A  child's  body  is  an 
object  which  he  can  touch  and  see,  like  an  external 
thing.  The  whole  of  the  surface  can  be  explored  by 
the  hands,  and  a  good  part  of  it  by  the  eyes  as  well. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  child  has  a  sensation  of  irri- 
tation at  a  point  P  on  his  right  foot    This  sensation 

15 
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has  the  '  local  colouring '  ir.  By  a  certain  sweep  of  his 
arm  he  is  able  to  carry  his  hand  to  this  point  and  so 
to  modify  the  sensation.  Again  and  again  he  performs 
this  land  of  movement  and  either  modifies  a  pre- 
existing sensation  having  the  character  tr  or  produces 
a  new  one  (by  the  contact  of  his  hand  with  P).  By 
repeated  movements  of  this  kind  all  sensations  having 
the  character  ir  become  associated  with  this  particular 
sweep  of  the  arm.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  other 
sensations  having  other  local  colourings  it\  v\  and 
so  on.  By  moving  his  hand  over  his  body,  as  in 
stroking  himself,  he  gains  a  clearer  apprehension  of 
the  relative  position  of  the  parts,  and  of  the  form 
of  the  bodily  surface.  In  this  way  he  gradually 
^ains  a  tactual  map  of  hia  bodily  organism  which  he 
henceforth  carries  about  with  him.  This  tactual  map 
is  supplemented  by  a  visual  map  gained  by  looking 
at  the  various  parts  of  the  body  eitiier  directly  or  by 
the  aid  of  mirrors,  &c.  When  this  stage  is  reached 
all  sensations  are  instantly  referred  to.  their  proper 
locality  on  the  bodily  surface. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  it  is  here  asenmed  that  we  learn  to 
localise  sensations  of  contact  on  the  bodily  snr&ce  without  any  aid  from 
the  movements  of  the  part  toached|  just  as  we  assumed  before  that  we 
learn  to  refer  touch-sensations  to  different  external  points  solely  by  aid 
of  these  movements.  But  in  truth  the  capability  of  localising  sensations 
at  the  BuHiEtoe,  and  of  externalising  them  are  only  two  sides  of  one  capa- 
bility, and  are  developed  pari  pa$m.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  truth 
emphasised  by  Vierordt,  that  the  more  mobile  the  part  of  the  sur&ce, 
the  better  our  topographical  representaticm  of  it  We  localise  sensations 
of  touch  in  the  hands,  or  at  the  tip  of  the  t<mgue,  mook  more  distincUy 
than  on  a  portion  of  the  immobile  trunk.  ^ 

^  Experiments  have  been  conducted  by  Profassor  0.  Buccola  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  rapidity  of  the  localising  process.  The  most  important  resalt 
reached  is  the  following :— "  It  is  not  always  the  excitation  of  the  regioaa  el 
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The  trutli  expounded  above  that  our  ability  to  localise  a  sensation  on 
the  surfSace  of  the  body  depends  on  the  tactual  and  visual  exploring  of 
this  sur&ce  is  shown  in  a  striking  manner  in  the  illusions  of  those  who 
have  had  a  limb  amputated..  When  the  truncated  nerve  is  excited  and 
a  corresponding  sensation  occurs,  the  patient  instantly  refers  it  to  the 
extremity  of  the  limb  as  before.  Thus  the  man  who  has  lost  a  leg  still 
localises  certain  sensations  in  his  toe.  This  tendency  to  project  sensa- 
tions to  the  peripheiyy  whatever  the  region  of  the  nerve  acted  upon  by 
the  stimulus,  is  known  as  the  Law  of  Eccentricity.  And  this  is  fully 
explained  by  the  fact  that  under  normal  circumstances  we  only  have 
sensations  when  the  peripheral  extremity  of  the  nerve  is  stimulated ; 
that  is  to  say  when  some  portion  of  the  bodily  surfeuse  accessible  to 
touch  (or  to  touch  and  sight)  is  acted  upon.  This  dependence  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  indistinctness  of  the  localisation  of  internal  '^  organic 
seisatione,''  as  those  oi  indigestion,  which  are  connected  with  parts  of  the 
body  not  accessible  to  touch  and  sight^ 

Bodily  Organism  and  Self.  To  a  child  his  bodily 
'organism  is  marked  off  from  all  other  objects  by  the 
fed;  that  it  is  comiected  in  a  peculiar  way  with  his 
conscious  life,  and  more  particularly  his  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  The  experience  of  touching  his 
foot  with  his  hand  difiers  from  that  of  touching  a 
foreign  body  inasmuch  as .  there  is  not  only  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  hand,  but  an  additional  one  in  the  foot. 
The  contact  of  a  soft  or  agreeable,  or  of  a  hard  and 
painful  substance  with  the  skin  is  an  (immediate) 
antecedent  of  a  pleasurable  or  painful  sensation.  His 
pleasures  and  pains  are  largely  bodily  feelings.  And 
these,  whether  due  to  external  influences  (as  a  blow 

the  sur&oe  ftnrthest  removed  horn  the  psychical  centre  which  brings  about  the 
slowest  reactions  (or  the  longest  reacti<m*time}-;  but  the  duratioQ  of  the  pro-' 
cess  is  constant  proyided  the  cntaneoas  zone  ezdted  is  capable  of  a  prompt 
exerdse  of  tactual  capability."  In  other  words,  "  there  exists  a  close  relation 
between  the  localising  capability  and  the  time  of  the  reaction  "  (La  Legge  del 
Tempo  %ei  Femomad  del  PeneierOf  Chap.  YIIL,  p.  345). 

^  For  a  ftdler  aoooant  of  these  &Im  localisations  see  my  Work,  IUuskm$,  p; 
59,  it  seq.  An  interesting  summary  of  the  process  of  localising  sensations  is 
^yen  by  M.  Taine  in  his  volume  On  InUlUgefue,  Part  IL,  Book  II.,  Chap. 
IL,  Section  L  and  following. 
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or  caress),  or  to  internal  changes  (e.gr.,  in  the  circula- 
tion or  temperature),  are  always  found  to  be  connected 
with  some  part  of  the  organism.  Hence  his  body  is 
regarded  as  a  part  of  himself,  and  in  early  life  pro- 
bably makes  up  the  chief  part  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  *  self '•  It  is  contrasted  with  all  other  and  foreign 
objects  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
all  other  like  human  organisms. 

The  child  has  little  power  of  abstraction  and  cannot 
therefore  turn  his  attention  inward  or  reflect  on  his 
own  thoughts  and  feelings.  What  is  known  by  the 
term  •internal  perception,'  or  *  reflection,'  that  is  to 
say  the  observation  of  the  mind's  own  states,  is  a 
comparatively  late  attainment.  The  young  have  of 
course  some  little  knowledge  of  their  feelings,  but 
this  is  of  a  very  vague  character.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  they  cannot  attend  to  their  mental  states 
in  themselves  and  apart  from  the  objects  which  excite 
them  and  the  bodily  organism  with  which  they  are 
connected.  And  the  same  is  true  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  feelings  of  others.  Thus  the  antithesis  of  self 
and  not-self,  the  internal  mind  and  external  things  is 
imperfectly  developed  in  the  first  years  of  life.  The 
recognition  of  things  as  external^  so  far  as  a  child 
attains  to  this  knowledge  at  all,  seems  to  imply  out- 
ness in  relation  to  the  bodily  organism.^  A  know- 
ledge of  externality  in  the  sense  of  detachment  from 
and  independence  of  percipient  mind  is  only  attained 

1  In  the  case  of  all  of  tts  ibis  reference  to  the  bodilj  organism  is  always 
present  The  Tery  word  'externality'  implying  rdation  m  space  points  to 
this.  The  most  abstract  of  philosophers  never  succeeds  altogether  in  pro- 
jecting his  own  body  into  the  external  world  and  regarding  it  as  a  part  of  the 
not-seli. 
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much  later,  in  connection  with  that  of  the  pennanence 
of  objects ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  child  at  an 
early  period  begins  dimly  to  descry  this  relation.* 

Auditory  Perception  :  Space  Perception.  As  has 
been  said,  the  recognition  of  space  relations  by  means 
of  the  ear  is  very  imperfect.  Hence  this  organ  is  not  an 
organ  of  perception  as  the  hand  and  the  eye  are.  This 
deficiency  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  ear  is 
wanting  in  local  discrimination  and  in  mobility.  What 
knowledge  of  space  is  directly  accessible  to  hearing  is 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  diflference  of  impres- 
sions in  the  case  of  the  two  ears  serves  as  a  germ  of 
local  discrimination,  and  that  movements  of  the  head 
make  up  to  some  extent  for  the  immobility  of  the  ear. 
The  perception  of  space  by  the  ear  is  binaural  just  as 
that  by  the  eye  is  binocular.  The  sense  of  direction  in 
hearing  seems  to  arise  by  noting  the  diflference  in  the 
two  impressions.  If  a  sound  is  on  one  skic  of  us  this 
may  suffice.  Thus  we  instantly  recognise  the  proxi- 
mity of  a  buzzing  insect  to  one  ear.  If  the  sound 
comes  from  a  point  in  front  or  behind,  movements  of 
the  head  are  necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  a  dif- 
ference of  auditory  impression.  When  sounds  are  far 
oflf  this  discrimination  of  direction  becomes  very  de- 

^  This  tsmth  is  rightly  apprehended  by  Mr.  Tennyson  in  the  lines  t— 

"  The  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky,  • 
What  time  his  tender  palm  is  prest 
Against  the  circle  of  the  breast, 
Has  never  thoaght  that '  this  is  I ' ; 

Bat  as  he  grows  he  gathers  much, 

And  learns  the  use  of '  1/  and  '  me/ 

And  finds  '  I  am  not  what  I  see/  • 

And  other  than  the  things  I  tonch.'* 

^In  JHemoriam,  XUV,) 
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fective.*  The  perception  of  distance  by  the  ear  is 
only  distinct  and  certain  when  we  know  the  sound 
and  can  compare  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  with 
that  experienced  when  the  body  is  near  us. 

Time-Perception,  While  hearing  thus  gives  us 
very  little  knowledge  of  space,  it  aflFords  us  exact 
perceptions  of  time-relations.  By  this  is  meant  the 
grasping  of  a  succession  of  impressions  together,  as  a 
series,  noting  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  and  their 
individual  and  collective  duration.  This  perception 
of  successive  or  time^ordered  impressions  is  something 
more  than  a  succession  of  impressions  or  perceptions. 
It  involves  a  subsequent  act  of  reflection,  by  means 
of  which  the  mind  is  able  at  the  same  time  to  com- 
prehend them  as  a  whole. 

Sight  affords  us  a  knowledge  of  time-relations  as 
when  we  watch  a  series  of  pendulum  oscillations,  or 
the  mote  varied  series  of  movements  of  a  dance.  But 
the  ear  is  the  principal  organ  of  time-perception. 
Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  ear  perceives  tim^ 
forms  just  as  the  eye  perceives  space-forms.  This  is 
connected  with  the  fact  already  noted,  that  the  ear  is 
finely  discriminative  of  the  dmration  of  its  impres- 
sions, and  can  distinguish  them  when  occurring  in 
rapid  succession.  Thus  we  are  able  to  apprehend  with 
great  clearness  the  length  of  a  vowel-sound,  also  the 
succession  of  sounds  constituting  a  word,  and  a  series 
of  words.  It  is  this  capability  of  finely  distinguishing 
each  member  in  a  series  of  sounds,  and  of  grasping 

^  It  is  possible  that  tactual  sensations  of  the  outer  ear  contribote  to  the 
sense  of  direction.  For  an  account  of  the  most  recent  investigation  into  this 
difficult  sul^ect,  see  Bernstein,  Five  Senses  qf  Jilan,  Section  III.,  Chap.  2 ; 
Wundt,  Physiol  JPsyeholoifis,  IL,  Cap.  12,  f  6. 
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them  as  a  whole  in  their  time-order  that  enables  us 
so  easily  to  understand  speech,  that  is  to  say,  to  fieize 
the  relations  of  the  underlying  ideas. 

This  auditory  appreciation  of  time-form  becomes 
more  complex:  ia  the  perception  of  the  rhythmic  suc- 
cession of  verse  and  of  music.  Here  the  sense  of 
duration  becomes  more  important.  What  we  mean 
by  the  appreciation  of  time  in  music  includes  the 
comparison  of  successive  durations,  both  of  single 
sounds  and  of  series  of  sounds.  Thus  in  *  common 
time'  the  ear  recognises  the  equality  of  duration 
of  the  crotchets,  &c.,  and  of  the  successive  groups  of 
four  crotchets  making  up  the  bars.  The  full  appre- 
ciation of  rhythm  in  music,  and  measure  in  verse, 
implies  a  recognition  of  numerical  relations.  The  ear 
notes  the  periodic  recurrence  of  a  number  of  sounds 
in  the  case  of  each  musical  bar,  and  this  recognition 
underlies  the  appreciation  of  time.*  Further,  the 
perception  of  the  characteristic  rhythm  of  a  tune 
depends  on  the  alternation  of  an  accented  sound  with 
a  certain  number  of  unaccented  ones.  Similarly  the 
appreciation  of  (modem)  metre  rests  on  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  periodic  recurrence  of  a  definite  number  of 
accents.* 

Perception  and  Observation.     All  perception  re- 


^  That  is  'tiiDe'  in  the  meaning  of  the  Gennan  word  Takt  as  distingoished 
from  Tempo. 

'  We  also  appreciate  rhythm^  fte.,  by  way  of  sensationB  of  movement,  as  in 
dancing  or  watching  another  dance.  Bnt  this  appreciation  is  much  less  fine 
than  t^e  auditory  appreciation.  For  a  fuller  analysis  of  the  perception  of 
time  and  rhythm  by  the  ear,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  my  volume,  Sejiaation 
tmd  Iniuiium,  Chap.  VIIL  The  differences  between  the  perception  of  space- 
form  by  the  eye,  and  of  time-form  by  the  ear,  are  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  E. 
Gumey,  I\noer  of  Sound,  Chape,  IV.  and  V. 
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quires  some  degree  of  attention  to  what  is  present. 
But  we  are  often  able  to  discriminate  and  recognise  an 
object  by  a  momentary  glance  which  suffices  to  take 
in  a  few  prominent  marks.  Similarly  we  are  able  by  a 
cursory  glance  to  recognise  a  movement  or  action  of 
an  object.  Such  incomplete  fugitive  perception  is 
ample  for  rough  everyday  purposes.  On  the  other 
hand  we  sometimes  need  to  throw  a  special  degree  of 
mental  activity  into  perception  so  as  to  note  com- 
pletely  and  accmrately  what  is  present  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  new  and  unfamiliar  objected 
Such  a  careful  direction  of  the  mind  to  objects  is 
known  as  Observation.  To  observe  is  to  look  at  a 
thing  closely,  to  take  careful  note  of  its  several  parts 
or  details.  It  implies  too  a  deliberate  selection  of  an 
object  or  action  for  special  consideration,  a  preparatory 
adjustment  of  the  attention,  and  an  orderly  going  to 
work  with  a  view  to  see  what  exactly  tdkes  place  in 
the  world  about  us.  Hence  we  may  call  observation 
regulated  perception.* 

Distinctness  and  Accuracy  of  Observation.  Good 
observation  consists  in  careful  and  minute  attention 
to  what  is  before  us.  Thus  in  order  to  observe  nicely 
a  particular  flower  or  mineral  we  must  note  all  the 
individual  characteristics,  the  less  conspicuous  as  well 
as  the  more  prominent.  Similarly  if  we  wish  to 
observe  a  process  such  as  evaporation,  or  the  move- 
ments of  expression  in  a  person's  face,  we  must  care- 
fully seize  all  the  steps  of  the  operation     By  such  a 

^  Obeervation  commonly  means  a  prolonged  or  extended  act  of  attentkm 
to  things  with  a  view  to  note  the  relationa  of  objects  to  their  sorroondings, 
and  of  events  to  saooeeding  events. 
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dose  effort  of  attention  we  give  distinctness  to  our 
observations,  and  accurately  mark  off  what  we  are 
looking  at  from  other  and  partially  similar  objects  or 
processes  with  which  they  are  liable  to  be  confused.^ 
It  is  to  be  added  that  accuracy  of  observation  implies 
freedom  from  prepossession.  We  are  apt  to  think 
we  see  what  we  strongly  expect  to  see,  and  in  this 
way  we  fall  into  illusory  perception.  To  observe 
accurately  is  to  put  aside  prepossession,  to  restrain 
the  imagination,  and  to  direct  the  mind  with  single- 
ness of  purpose  to  what  is  actually  present  to  the 
senses.* 

Development  of  Perceptual  Power.  Our  analysis  ot 
perception  has  suggested  the  way  in  which  our  percepts 
are  gradually  built  up  and  perfected.  In  the  first 
weeks  of  life  there  is  little  if  any  recognition  of  outer 
things.  Impressions  are  made  on  the  child's  mind, 
but  at  best  they  are  only  vaguely  referred  to  an  ex- 
ternal world.  It  is  by  the  daily  renewed  conjunctions 
of  simple  sense-experiences  that  the  little  learner  comes 
to  refer  any  impression  when  it  occurs  to  an  object  in 
space.  Of  these  conjunctions  the  most  important  are 
those  between  touch  and  sight  By  continually  looking 
at  the  objects  handled,  the  visual  perception  of  direc- 
tion becomes  perfected,  as  also  that  of  distance  within 
certain  limits.  The  child  learns  to  put  out  its  hand 
in  the  exact  direction  of  an  object,  and  to  move  it 

^  We  often  disfingoiiih  between  a  '  eleur '  and  a  distinct  perception.  Thus 
we  may  see  an  object  distinctly,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  discriminated  from  its 
sorroondings,  without  seeing  it  dearly,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  well  lit  and  so 
distinct  in  its  parts  cr  details, 

*0n  the  natnre  and  sonroes  of  illasory  perception  see  the  author's  work, 
lUusUms,  Chapters  III.-VI. 
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jast  far  enougb.^  The  perception  of  the  distance  of 
more  remote  objects  remains  very  imperfect  before  loco- 
motion is  attained.  The  change  of  visible  scene  as  the 
child  is  carried  about  the  room  impresses  him  no 
doubt,  but  the  meaning  of  these  changes  only  becomes 
fully  seized  when  he  begins  to  walk  about,  and  to  find 
out  the  amounts  of  locomotive  exertion  answering  to 
the  different  appearances  of  things.  It  is  some  years, 
however,  before  he  begins  to  note  the  signs  of  dis- 
tance in  the  case  of  remote  objects.* 

After  many  conjunctions  of  impressions  the  child 
begins  to  find  out  the  nature  of  objects  and  the  visible 
aspects  which  are  their  most  important  marks.  That 
is  to  say  he  begins  to  discriminate  objects  one  fix)m 
another  by  means  of  sight  alone,  and  to  recogiuse 
them  as  they  reappear  to  the  eye.  Sight  now  grows 
self-sufficient.  What  may  be  roughly  marked  off  as 
the  touching  age  gives  place  to  the  seeing  age.  Hence- 
forth the  growth  of  perception  is  nxainly  an  improve- 
ment of  visual  capability. 

At  first  this  power  of  discerning  the  forma  of  objects 
with  the  eye  is  very  limited.*    The  child  notes  one 


>  A  child  known  to  the  present  writer  was  first  seen  to  stretch  out  his  hand 
to  an  object  when  2^  months  old.  The  hand  misses  the  exact  point  at  fint» 
passing  beside  it,  but  practice  gives  precision  to  the  moTcment.  The  same 
child  at  6  months  knew  when  an  object  was  within  reach.  It  a  biscnit  or 
other  otject  was  held  ont  of  his  reach,  he  made  no  movement,  but  as  soon  as 
it  was  brought  within  his  reach  he  instantly  put  out  his  hand  to  take  it  On 
the  other  hand,  Prof.  Preyer  says  his  boy  tried  to  seize  the  lamp  in  the  ceiling 
of  a  railway  compartment  when  58  weeks  old  (Die  SeeU  da  Kwdti,  p.  88). 

*  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  perception  of  solidity.  A  good  many 
experiences  of  picture-books,  Ice,  are  neoessary  before  »  child  distinguishes  a 
flat  surface  from  a  solid  body. 

*The  first  objects  to  be  so  recognised  are  of  course  those  of  most  interest 
to  the  child,  that  ia  to  say  most  directly  connected  with  his  pleasuraUe  (or 
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or  two  prominent  and  firisiking^  features  of  a  thing  but 
overlooks  the  others.  Thus  in  looking  at  real  animals, 
or  at  his  toy  or  picture  imitations,  he  will  distinguish 
a  quadnqied  from  a  bird,  but  not  one  quadruped 
from  another.  Similarly  he  will  distinguish  a  yery 
big  dog  from  a  small  one,  but  not  one  dog  from  ano- 
ther of  similar  size. 

The  progress  of  perception  grows  with  increase  of 
visual  discrimination,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  capability 
of  distinguishing  one  colour,  one  direction  of  a  line, 
and  so  on,  from  another.  It  {presupposes  further  the 
growth  of  attention  As  experience  advances  the 
child  findd  it  easier  to  note  the  diaracteristic  aspects 
of  iMnga  and  to  recognise  them ;  and  he  takes  more 
pleasure  in  detecting  theix  differences  and  similarities. 
In  thia  way  his  observations  tend  gradually  to  im- 
prove in  distinctness  and  in  accuracy  Not  only  so, 
an  increase  power  of  attention  enables  him  to  seize 
and  embrace  in  a  single  view  a  number  of  details. 
In  this  way  his  first  *  sketchy '  percepts  get  filled  out. 
Thus  a  particular  flower,  or  aoimal,  is  seen  more  com- 
pletely in  all  its  details  of  colour,  and  its  relations  of 
form.  At  the  same  time  he  acquires  the  power  of 
apprehending  larger  and  more  complex  objects,  such 
as  whole  buildings  or  trees. 

Waitz  lemarks  that  the  apprehension  of  fonns  by  the  child  takes  its 
start)  not  from  the  periphery  or  contour  of  the  object^  but  from  some 
striking  detail  (e.^.,  the  tnmk  of  the  elephant).  Little  by  little  he 
acquires  the  power  of  taking  up  into  his  view  the  other  adjacent  parts 
of  the  ligum.    Finally,  by  following  the  contour  (in  alternation  with 

painM)  aeDSttionf.  Profl  Preyer  says  that  of  inanimate  objects  bottles  were 
among  ^e  ifarst  whidi  his  ddld  carefidly  oheerved  and  recognised  (Die  Seel^ 
4»  Kinde$,  ^  42). 
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this  simultaneotuB  apprehension)  he  comes  to  grasp  the  whole  form  in 
its  unity  and  its  distinctness  from  its  surroundings.  (AUgeme%n$  Pada- 
gogik,  1«  TheU,  §  8,  p.  lOSy 

The  observing  powers  may  develop  in  different  direc- 
tions according  to  special  natural  capabiUties,  or  special 
circumstances.  A  particularly  good  colour-sense, 
accompanied  by  a  lively  interest  in  colours,  will  lead 
to  a  more  careful  observation  of  this  aspect  of  things. 
Thus  the  painter  will  observe  the  delicate  tints  of 
objects  of  which  others  are  hardly  sensible.  A  natu- 
ralist has  a  keen  eye  for  details  of  form  which 
escape  the  common  eye.  Objects  may  thus  be  said 
to  acquire  a  different  content  fov  different  individusds 
according  to  the  habitual  direction  of  their  observing 
powers.  And  this  applies  not  only  to  the  perception 
of  the  visible  aspects,  but  to  that  of  others  as  well 
Thus  to  a  man  accustomed  to  handle  and  so  test  the 
quality  of  woollen  stuffs,  the  sight  of  these  objects 
will  convey  more  than  they  do  to  another  who  ia 
without  these  experiences.  The  visual  impression 
which  a  piece  of  furniture  makes  on  the  mind  of  a 
carpenter  is  supplemented  by  a  peculiarly  rich  accumu- 
lation of  tactual  and  muscular  associations. 

Fiyeholog7  and  Philoaophy  of  Peroeption.  In  the  foregoing 
account  of  the  development  of  perception,  we  have  heen  concerned  only 
with  its  iubjective  side,  that  is  to  say  the  nature  of  the  psychical  procen 
by  which  percepts  are  formed.  We  have  been  answering  the  question : 
By  what  steps,  by  aid  of  what  discoverable  psychical  facts,  does  a  child 
reach  what  we  coH  a  knowledge  of  things  in  space  and  time  t 

^  Progress  in  power  of  perception  and  observation  may  be  rooghly  meMured 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  forms  of  fiuniliar  objects  are  recognised,  as  in 
looking  at  drawings  of  animals,  ke,,  at  some  distance :  also  the  rapidity  wi& 
which  complex  groups  or  numbers  are  distinctly  apprehended;  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  similar  forms  are  distinguished. 
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After  this  problem  has  been  answered  tbere  remains  anotber  qnestion, 
or  group  of  questions  dealing  with  the  objective  side  of  perception,  that  is 
to  say,  with  its  validity  as  cognition  when  we  have  it  Looking  at  per- 
ception on  this  side  we  ask :  What  is  the  value  of  perception  as  an 
(apparently)  immediate  knowledge  of  something  external  to,  and  inde- 
pendent of,  the  knowing  mind  ?  What  is  meant  by  a  thing,  or  external 
object,  by  space  and  by  time  1  Do  these  terms  stand  for  anything  more 
than  the  product  of  complex  groupings  of  sense-experience  1  Thus,  is  a 
stone  nothing  more  tluui  a  sum  of  sensations  of  touch,  Ac,  actually 
experienced  at  the  time,  or  represented  as  uniformly  occurring  under 
certain  circumstances,  or  does  our  knowledge  of  it  as  a  material  object 
iu  space  imply  more  than  the  sum  of  all  the  sensations  by  the  aid  of 
which  we  come  to  know  it?  If  the  latter  (as  perhaps  most  persons 
would  say),  how  is  such  knowledge  guaranteed  or  made  certain  ?  Are 
we  to  suppose  things  existing  out  of  all  relation  to  mind,  and  somehow 
coming  from  time  to  time  into  relation  ynth  it  ?  Or  are  we  to  conceive 
that  the  reality  which  things  have  is  constituted  by  the  constructive 
activity  of  intelligence  itself  ?  These  problems  belong  to  the  Philosophy, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Psychology,  of  Perception.  They  are  variously 
known  as  the  problem  of  Presentative  Knowledge  or  of  External  Per- 
ception, of  the  External  World,  of  Bealism  and  IdealisuL^ 

The  Training  of  the  Senses.  If  the  senses  give  ns  the  materials 
of  knowledge  the  proper  use  of  them  constitutes  an  important 
element  in  the  economy  of  mind.  To  exercise  the  senses  in  the 
best  way  so  as  to  accumulate  the  richest  store  of  clear  impressions, 
is  the  first  step  in  the  attainment  of  wide  and  accurate  knowledge 
about  the  world  in  which  we  live.  An  eye  uncultivated  in  a  nice 
detection  of  form,  means  a  limitation  of  all  after-knowledge. 
Imagination  will  be  hazy,  thought  loose  and  inaccurate,  where  the 
preliminary  stage  of  perception  has  been  hurried  over.  The  best 
modem  theories  of  Education  have  grasped  this  truth,  and  tried  to 


^  The  distinction  between  the  psychology  and  philosophy  of  perception  is 
more  fully  illustrated  in  my  work  on  Illusions,  pp.  86,  853.  The  student 
who  cares  to  go  into  the  philosophic  side  of  perception  may  oonsnlt  Prot 
Fiaser,  Sd^tUms  frcm  Berkeley:  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lectures  om  Metaphysics, 
Vol  IL,  XXL,  and  following;  J.  S.  Mill,  SBominoHm  of  Sir  W.  EamiUmCs 
BUlosophy,  Chap.  X.,  and  following ;  H.  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology, 
ToL  IL,  Pt  YiL,  Chap.  IIL,  and  following;  Prot  Bain,  The  Senses  and 
(he  InieUect,  'Of  External  Perception,'  p.  864,  kc  A  summary  of  the 
different  Theories  is  giyen  by  the  last  writer  in  his  Chmpendium  qf  Mental 
Science. 
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itn|)re8fl  it  on  teaohdiiB'  mincUi,  Yet  praetiee  is,  aka,  far  behind 
theory,  and  teaehen  make  haste  to  build  np  the  &bric  <^  ideas 
in  the  young  mind  without  troubling  about  a  solid  firm  foundaidon 
of  sense-knowledge. 

The  exercise  of  the  senses  implies  the  voluntary  direction  of 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  ehild  to  what  is  present  Sense-know- 
ledge is  gained  by  the  young  mind  oondng  into  contaet  with  things 
immediately,  and  not  mediately  by  the  intervention  of  another 
mind.  Hence  the  function  of  the  teacher  in  this  first  stage  of  the 
growth  of  knowledge  is  a  limited  one.  A  good  part  of  the  exercise 
of  the  senses  in  early  life  goes  on,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  does 
so,  with  very  little  help  from  mother  or  nurse.^  The  child's  own 
activity,  if  he  is  healthy  and  robust,  will  urge  him  to  use  his  eyes, 
his  hands,  and  other  organs  in  exploring  things  »bout  him. 

Nevertheless  a  good  deal  may  be  done  indirectly  to  help  on  this 
process  of  acquisition.  The  mother  has  the  control  of  the  child's  sur 
roundings,  and  may  do  much  to  hasten  or  retard  the  development 
of  sense-knowledge  by  a  wise  attention  to  them  or  an  indolent 
neglect  of  them.  To  supply  children  from  the  first  with  suitable 
materialsfor  the  exerdse  of  their  senseK>rganSy  more  especially  those 
of  touch  and  sights  is  the  first  and  probably  most  imp<xtant  part  of 
what  Ib  meant  by  training  the  senses,  at  least  in  very  early  lif  a. 
Next  to  this  comes  the  more  direct  cooperation  of  mother, 
nurse,  or  teacher  in  directing  their  attention  to  unobs^'ved 
points  in  objects,  and  in  arousing  interest  in  things  by  appealing 
to  the  unpulses  of  curiosity,  and  so  on.  It  may  be  added  that  a 
large  port  of  the  gain  of  such  co-operation  is  realised  independently 
of  any  methodic  procedure.  There  are  no  rules  of  good  obserfa- 
tion  which  would  enable  one  to  teach  it  as  an  art  A  child  will 
profit  more  by  daily  companionship  with  an  acute  observer,  be  he 
teacher  or  playfellow,  than  by  all  systematic  attempts  to  train  the 
senses.  A  boy  privileged  to  be  the  companion  of  his  naturalist 
father  in  his  daily  walks  will  insensibly  faU  iidx>  the  way  of  at- 
tending to  the  phenomena  <)f.  oatujee^  of  beiiv  xm  the  look*o«i  lor 
things. 

1  Of  course  a  good  deal  is  done  undeii^ftiedly  in  trainiog  the  aemea  of  the 
child.  Thus  he  tends  from  the  first  to  follow  the  lead  of  othen^  to  inspect 
vhat  they  are  looking  at  and  talking  about. 
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The  training  of  tbe  senses  ongbt  to  begin  very  early  in  life,  and 
a  good  part  of  it  should  be  got  orts  before  the  child  oomes 
under  the  more  systematio  discipline  of  the  schools.  In  the  nni^ 
seiy  he  should  have  his  discriminatiye  sensibility  ezerciaed  by  the 
supply  of  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  sense-impresstona. 
Thus  a  number  of  oobured  objects  should  be  placed  before  him^ 
so  that  he'  may  gradually  distinguish  shades  of  colour.  The  dif- 
ferences must  first  be  vide  and  striking^  smaller  <mes  being  intro- 
duced as  the  discriminatiye  power  of  the  sense  advances^  And 
here  the  mother  will  do  well  to  bring  the  colours  to  be  distinguished 
into  juxtaposition,  so  that  the  attention  may  easily  pass  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  the  differences  be  carefully  marked.^  With  variety 
should  go  a  certain  repetitum  of  previous  impressions,  so  that  they 
may  become  ^miliar  and  be  easily  identified.  All  the  senses  should 
be  exercised  according  to  their  relative  importance.  And  this 
means  that  the  child  should  be  allowed  the  utmost  possibla  liberty 
of  action  in  handh'ng  things,  examining  their  aarface,  their  internal 
structure,  and  so  on,  and  also  in  moving  about  so  as  to  bring  themus- 
colar  sense  into  full  exercise.  As  we  have  seen»  an  important  part  of 
the  knowledge  of  material  objects  ia  directly  gained  throu^  the  exer- 
cise of  the  musdes.  The  young  child  delighta  to  exercise  his,  and 
finds  a  large  part  of  his  pleasure  in  investigating  by  his  own  active 
experiments  the  qualities  of  bodies.  If  ot  only  so,  the  very  play  of 
the  child  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  furthering  sense- 
knowledge.  There  is  no  toy  he  tires  of  less  rapidly  than  a  box 
of  bricks.  And  the  manipulating  of  these  with  a  view  to  con- 
struction, is  an  excellent  means  of  ascertaining  the  form  of  objects. 

By  thus  supplying  food  for  his  active  impulses  as  well  as  his 
senses  we  are  putting  the  child  in  the  way  of  co-ordinating  his  experi- 
ences of  mavement  and  touch  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  sight  on  the 
other,  and  so  of  arriving  at  a  rapid  automatic  recognition  of  things 
by  sight  alone.  As  has  been  said,  sight  takes  the  lead  in  observa- 
tion, and  when  once  the  visual  signs  of  position,  solid  figure,  and 
magnitude  and  nature  of  surface  have  been  learnt,  the  training  of 
the  observing  powers  will  consist  mainly  in  exercising  vision. 

>  A  spedal  chart  of  colours  suitable  to  the  education  of  tbe  eye  has  been 
pabliBhed  hy  H.  Magnus  of  Biealan,  under  the  title,  Tttfd  wwr  BnUh%mg  da 
Hearbentinnes, 
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Objects  most  be  brought  before  the  child's  eye  in  sufficient  Taiietj, 
80  that  the  stimnlos  of  change  and  novelty  may  be  introduced, 
and  the  power  of  readily  discriminating  one  thing  from  ^nothfr 
be  strengthened.  On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  a  certain 
measure  of  permanence  in  the  young  inquirer's  environment^  in 
order  that  the  deeper  sort  of  curiosity  may  be  awakened,  the 
observation  of  things  grow  in  depth,  and  the  power  of  rapidly 
identifying  objects  be  exercised.  A  young  child  may  easily  have 
a  redundance  of  good  things  in  the  shape  of  new  toys,  new 
picture-books,  &c  In  like  manner,  he  may  easily  be  taken  about 
too  much  and  shown  too  many  sights.  A  habit  of  close  inspec- 
tion presupposes  a  certain  measure  of  familiarity  with  things,  and 
a  certain  depth  of  interest  which  only  comes  of  daily  companion- 
ship with  them. 

The  school  may  be  made  a  field  of  exercise  for  the  senses  in  a 
number  of  ways.  In  the  regulated  play  of  the  Eindei^garten  the 
senses  are  rightly  the  thing  most  attended  to.  Froebel  has  built 
on  solid  psychological  ground  in  maintaining  that  knowledge  and 
activity  are  closely  related,  that  the  child's  spontaneous  activity  is 
the  force  that  sets  the  mechanism  of  the  senses  in  movement,  that 
perception  includes  the  employment  not  only  of  the  eye  but  of  the 
hand,  and  that  a  nice  perception  of  form  is  only  gained  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  device  of  manual  reproduction.  The  well-known 
active  employments  of  paper-folding,  stick-building,  and  better  still, 
modelling,  train  the  sense  of  form  by  compelling  a  close  attention 
to  it  in  a  way  that  no  mere  presentation  of  an  object  to  passive 
contemplation  could  do. ^  Nor  is  this  all:  the  execution  of  the 
required  manual  movements  in  all  such  simple  constructiye  em- 
ployments helps  to  bring  out  more  prominently  the  correepondenoe 
between  the  visual  and  tactual  experiences  concerned  in  the  per- 
ceptions of  form.  The  same  line  of  remark  applies  too  to  drawing. 
An  experienced  draughtsman  reads  more  than  another  man  into  the 
forms  submitted  to  his  eye. 

The  vast  importance  of  a  fine  perception  of  form  may  suggest 
that  every  chQd  should  undergo  a  systematic  training  of  the  eye  in 
this  particular.    Such  training  would  of  course  begin  in  the  nursery 

^  In  the  same  way  the  coloor-sexise  is  best  trained  by  paintings  the  sonae 
of  pitch  in  sound  by  singing. 
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by  presentiiig^  a  variety  of  concrete  forms  to  the  dhild's  notice,  as 
those  of  animals,  plants,  &c  Striking  differences,  as  that  between 
an  elm  and  a  cedar,  would  be  at  first  selected,  and  then  finer 
differences,  as  that  between  an  oak  and  a  beech,  introduced.  Un- 
coloured  drawings,  supplementing  the  objects  themselves  or  models, 
woold  be  useful  herd  as  removing  the  more  interesting  feature  of 
colour.  After  a  sufficient  amotmt  of  exercise  in  discriminating 
concrete  forms,  and  when  the  powers  of  attention  were  strong 
enough,  the  more  abstiact  consideration  of  form  by  observing  the 
kss  striking  form-eiementa  should  be  encouraged.  lines,  curves, 
and  their  simpler  combinations  would  now  be  learnt  Finally, 
this  synthetic  treatment  of  form  should  go  on  hand  in  hand  with 
an  analytic  treatment  of  concrete  forms  of  objects.  The  pupil 
should  be  led  on  to  discover  the  verttcal  line,  the  spiral  curve,  the 
triangular  figure,  &c;,  in  natural  or  artificial  objects,  as  the  tree- 
stem,  the  coiling  vine  tendril,  the  house-gable.  In  this  way,  the 
perception  of  concrete  forms  would  grow  in  distinctness.^ 

An  appeal  to  children's  own  observation  is  now  rightly  resorted 
to  as  much  as  possible  in  every  branch  of  instruction.  The  teaching 
of  Natural  Science  sets  out  with  the  object  lesson,  which  in  its 
simplest  form  is  a  mere  exercise  of  the  pupils'  observing  powers  in 
noting  the  properties  of  a  thing.  Whatever  the  difficulties  of  the 
object  lesson  nobody  really  doubts  that  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
knowledge  about  simple  substances,  as  chalk  and  coal,  natural 
forms,  as  those  of  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  art  products,  can 
he  given  to  a  number  of  children  in  this  way.  This  first-hand 
knowledge  of  things  through  personal  inspection  is  worth  far  more 
than  any  second-hand  account  of  them  by  description.  Hence 
the  desirability  of  using  models  and  maps  in  teaching  geography, 
of  pictxires  in  teaching  history,  and  of  such  an  apparatus  as  Mr. 
Sonnenschein's  in  teaching  the  elements  of  number.  Yet  while 
the  senses  may  thus  be  appealed  to  in  almost  any  branch  of 
instruction,  they  are  far  more  concerned  in  some  departments 
than  in  others.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  careful  and 
thorough  study  of  one  or  more  of  the  natural  sciences  supplies 
the  most  efficient  training  in  sense-observation.    It  is  plain  for 

'  Mr.  Spencer  Snrists  on  beginning  with  concrete  forou,  even  in  teaching 
the  chUd  to  draw,  EdueaHany  Chap.  II.,  p.  80. 
16 
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example  that  a  wide  observation  of  the  characten  of  plants  as 
required  by  botany  must  tend  greatly  to  shaipen  the  aense  of 
colour  and  form. 

APPENDIX. 

For  a  foller  account  of  the  way  in  which  we  letm  to  localise  impreenons 
and  perceive  objects  the  reader  is  referred  to  Prof.  Bain's  treatise,  Senmi  amd 
IrUelUd,  under  'Sense  of  Touch/ Sect  18,ltc. ;  under  'Sense  of  Sight, 'Sect  12, 
&c  ;  and  later,  under  '  Intellect,'  Sect.  88,  ftc  ;  also  to  the  excellent  analyns 
in  Mr.  H.  Spencer's  Pnneiple$  of  Psifehology,  YoL  XL,  Pt  VL,  Chapa.  IX 
to  XVIII.  With  these  may  be  compared  H.  Taine's  interesting  chapter  on 
External  Perception  and  the  Education  of  the  Senses,  On  InielUgeneB^  Pt.  IL, 
Bk.  IL,  Chap.  IL 

On  the  practical  side  of  the  subject,  the  training  of  the  Senses,  tb»  reader 
will  do  well  to  consult  Mr.  Spencer's  Staay  on  EduoaUtm,  Ch.  IL*  and  Miss 
Youmann's  little  work  on  the  Cfulture  <tf  th$  Obterving  Powers  <^  CkSdroL 
The  difficult  subject  of  the  Object  Lesson  is  dealt  with  in  a  suggeetive  wyy 
by  Dr.  Bain,  Eduoalion  oi  a  Sdonee,  Chap,  YIIL,  p.  247,  itc  ;  and  by  Mr. 
Calkins,  Hew  Primary  Object  Lesaont  (Harper  k  Brothers),  p.  859,  ftcL  The 
German  reader  may  with  advantage  read  Waits,  AUgemeine  PtedagogO^  fad, 
Pt,  1st  Section,  '  Die  Bildung  der  Anschauung', 


CHAPTER  VIL 

EEPRODUCTIVE, IMAGINATION  (MEMORY). 

After-effects  of  Perception.  Perception  is  the  great 
primal  source  of  knowledge.  But  the  act  of  percep- 
tion is  momentary,  and  there  would  be  no  enduring 
knowledge  of  things  if  we  were  limited  to  sense- 
cognition.  The  existence  of  such  lasting  knowledge 
depends  on  the  fact  that  the  impression  made  on 
the  mind  in  the  act  of  perception  persists  after  the 
removal  of  the  object*  In  other  words  the  percept 
is  in  a  maimer  retainable.  The  form  in  which  it 
appears  after  the  removal  of  the  object  is  known  as  a 
mental  image  or  representative  image.* 

Temporary  Persistence  of  Percepts :  After^percepts. 
Percepts  leave  a  temporary  eflTect  behind  them.  The 
perception  of  a  bright  object  is  often  followed  for 

* '  Percept '  and  'impreamon'  an  used  much  in  the  same  sense  in  reference 
to  this  after-effect 

*  The  term  image  in  psychology  points  to  a  double  distinction.  On  the 
one  hand  it  ia  representatiye  whereas  a  percept  is  presentatiye  (or  largely  so) ; 
on  the  other  side  it  is  a  representation  of  a  concrete  object,  or  a  mental 
picture,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  a  concept  or  general  notion  which 
typifies  a  class  of  things.  The  term  '  idea '  is  commonly  used  to  include  both 
images  and  concepts,  marking  off  the  whole  region  of  tiie  representative  from 
the  presentative.  But  like  the  term  notion,  it  tends  now  to  be  confined  to 
concepts. 
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some  seconds  by  what  is  known  as  an  *  after-image/ 
but  which  may  be  better  marked  off,  perhaps,  as  an 
'  after-percept/  of  the  object  This  after-image  is  due 
to  the  continuance  of  the  process  of  excitation  in  the 
nerve-centres.  Thus  after  looking  at  the  disc  of  the 
setting  sun,  we  often  continue  to  see,  whether  the 
eyes  be  closed  or  open,  one  or  more  pale  yellowish 
images  or  '  spectra '  of  the  object 

These  after-images  just  refeired  to  are  known  as  'poeitiye'.  They 
are  distinguished  &om  '  negative  *  after-images  which  arise  from  a  tem- 
porary fatigue  and  disablement  of  the  retina,  either  as  a  whole  or  in 
some  of  its  elements.  The  first  effect  is  iUustrated  by  the  transforma- 
tion of  a  positive  after-image  of  a  bright  object^  say  the  window,  into  a 
black  image.  The  second  effect  is  illustrated  by  the  familiar  coloured 
images  known  as  complementaiy  spectra.^ 

The  (positive)  after-images,  or  after-percepts,  are  phenomena  of  great 
psychological  interest  in  relation  to  mental  reproduction.  They  fonn 
the  connecting  link  between  percepts  and  images  properly  so-called 
(revived  images).  They  approximate  closely  to  complete  percepts  in 
respect  of  their  psychical  marks,  namely,  vividness  or  intensity,*  dis- 
tinctness of  parts,  and  definiteness  of  localisation  (either  in  the  field  of 
objects  if  the  eyes  are  open,  or  in  the  dark  field  if  they  are  shut).  The 
chief  difference  consists  in  this,  that  they  appear  to  shift  their  position 
in  the  field  of  view  with  every  movement  of  the  eyes.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  depend  on  a  (relatively)  permanent  state  of  the 
retina,  and  not  on  the  immediate  adion  of  an  external  stimulus. 

Temporary  Mental  Images.  In  addition  to  these 
after-images,  which  are  only  occasional  and  fugitive, 
every  vivid  and  distinct  impression  begets  a  mental 
image,  properly  so  called,  which  endures  for  a  niuch 
longer  period.     Thus  after  seeing  a  Mend  the  image 

^  For  a  fidler  accoont  of  the  difference  between  positiye  and  negative 
after-images,  see  my  work  Sensatian  and  ItUuUion,  Chap.  III.,  pp.  40,  41. 

'  The  vividness  of  an  after-image,  as  of  the  mental  image  to  be  spoken  of 
fyresently,  seems  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  degree  of  luminosity  and 
force  of  colouring  (degree  of  saturation)  present  in  the  image  or  represented 
by  it 
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of  his  face  lingers  in  consciousness  awliile,  and  con- 
tinues for  some  time  to  revert  of  itself  as  soon  as 
other  objects  of  attention  are  removed.  This  tem- 
porary image  may  be  observed  to  become  little  by 
little  blurred  and  indistinct  There  is  thus  a  gradual 
subsidence  or  dying,  away  of  percepts. 

Though  shading  off  into  the  other  when  it  occurs,  the  after-image  or 
aftei'-percept  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  temporary  mental 
image  proper.  The  latter  is  less  vivid  and  distinct^  and  when  definitely 
loedised  (as  it  is  in  the  early  stages)  it  Ib  fixed  in  some  region  of 
external  space  (corresponding  to  the  place  when  the  actual  object  pre- 
sented itself  X 

This  temporary  persistence  of  percepts  as  images  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  in  the  apprehension  of  all  successions  or  series  of  impressions, 
as  those  of  somid,  and  in  the  perception  of  Time.  If  the  impressions 
OfhyCydyB  foUow  one  another,  the  grasp  of  ike  whole  as  one  series  im- 
plies that  the  earlier  members  of  the  series  a  and  b  persist  when  the  later 
ones  {d  and  e)  occur.  It  is  supposed  that  the  range  of  our  grasp  of  suc- 
cessive impressions  (as  those  of  sound  produced  by  a  series  of  pendulum 
oedUations)  is  limited  by  the  persistence  of  such  impressions.  According 
to  the  researches  of  Wundt  the  maximum  range  of  such  combining 
eonsciousnese  is  12  distinct  impressions.^ 

It  may  be  added  that  this  temporary  persistence  of  a  percept  as  an 
image  underlies  many  of  the  lesser  acts  of  what  is  popularly  called 
remembering.  Thus  in  canying  a  message  to  a  person  a  child  has  the 
sound  of  the  words  persisting  in  his  mind  for  a  few  minutes.  And  this 
persistence  makes  the  work  of  retaining  and  repeating  easy. 

Persistence  and  Revival  of  Impressions.  This 
temporary  '  echo '  of  impressions  is,  however,  of  little 
account  for  knowledge.  When  we  talk  of  picturing 
or  mentally  representing  an  object  we  imply  a  mental 
capability  of  having  permanent  images,  bb  distin* 
guished  from  the  temporary  ones  just  spoken  o£  That 
is  to  say,  we  suppose  an  ability  to  recall,  revive  or 
recover  a  past  impression  after  an  interval.    All  such 

1  See  FhyHoL  Psyekologie^  II.,  Cap,  16, 1 8. 
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revival  of  percepts  is  known  in  Mental  Science  as 
Imagination.  Thus  we  imagine  when  we  call  up  a 
mental  picture  of  a  person's  face  or  of  a  particular 
church,  whenwe  recall  a  particular  word,  or  the  tast« 
of  a  certain  fruit.  Since  visual  perceptions  constitute 
the  most  important  kind  of  sense-knowledge,  visua] 
images  form  the  chief  part  of  our  mental  representa- 
tions. Hence  the  employment  in  psychology  of  the 
term  *  image  *  for  all  varieties  of  representation.* 

This  revival  of  impressions  or  presentations  has,  as 
its  physiological  conditions,  the  modification  of  the 
centres  in  some  way  and  the  production  of  *  a  physio- 
logical disposition.*  Owing  to  this,  though  excitation 
of  the  centres  can  take  place  at  first  only  through 
some  peripheral  stimulation,  it  may  subsequently  be- 
come independent  of  it  Milton  mentally  picturing 
scenery  after  he  had  lost  his  sight,  and  Beethoven 
representing  musical  sounds  after  he  had  lost  his 
hearing,  are  striking  illustrations  of  this  surviving 
central  effect  of  external  stimulation. 

While  we  thus  distinguish  between  the  temporary 
after-effects  of  perception  and  the  revival  of  percepts, 
or  between  temporary  and  permanent  images,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  connection  between  them. 
Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  the  revival  of 

>  We  are  wont  to  speak  indifferently  of  the  reyival  or  reprodoction  either 
of  the  original  impreeeion  or  of  the  derired  image.  Were  it  not  lor  this 
fixed  naage  of  speech,  it  might  be  best,  perhaps,  to  describe  the  prooeas  either 
as  the  reproduction  or  reviyal  of  the  percept  or  presentation,  or  as  the  ap- 
pearance or  occurrence  off  the  image  (after  an  intanral).  Since  this  pfoceas 
means  the  calling  up  in  the  mind  of  a  representation  of  some  oljeet,  ire 
are  apt  in  eyeryday  language  to  Mk  of  it  M  »  recallipg  of  an  olg'eel  or 
incident. 

>  See  abore,  p.  05^ 
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an  impression  is  more  perfect  soon  after  its  actual 
occurrencei  and  becomes  less  perfect  as  the  interval 
increases.  We  can  commonly  recall  with  ease,  and  in 
a  considerable  degree  of  distinctness,  a  face  or  a  tune 
that  impressed  us  a  few  days  before,  though  after  the 
lapse  of  a  month  or  six  months  the  mind  loses  its 
hold  on  the  impression.  Images  may  be  said  (roughly) 
to  lose  in  vividness  and  distinctness  in  proportion  to 
the  remoteness  of  the  corresponding  percepts. 

Reproductive  Imagination.  The  simplest  kind  of 
imagination  is  that  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the 
representation  follow  the  order  of  perception.  This 
is  known  as  Beproductive  Imagination.  What  is 
commonly  understood  by  Memory,  that  is  to  say 
the  recalling  of  particular  impressions  and  pieces  of 
knowledge  (as  distinguished  from  the  retention  of 
general  truths)  thus  falls  under  the  head  of  repro- 
ductive imagination.  Another  variety  of  imagination 
which  answers  more  closely  to  the  popular  use  of  the 
term  will  be  didcussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

Retention  and  Reproduction.  It  is  customary  to 
distinguish  the  stage  intervening  between  the  percep- 
tion and  the  representation  as  that  of  Retention  or  Con- 
servation;  and  the  process  of  representation  itself  as 
iiiatoilieproduction.  Impressions,  it  is  commonly  said, 
must  be  laid  up  in  'the  store-house/  or  the  'pigeon- 
holes' of  the  mind  before  they  can  be  brought  forth 
and  made  use  of  by  the  reproductive  faculty.^  It  is  a 
point  of  dispute  as  to  what  the  retention  as  distin*  - 
guished  from  the  reproduction,  of  an  impression  in- 

^  For  an  aooomit  of  the  Tarioni  wayi  of  oonceiring  and  describing  the  fact 
of  TCtentlmi,  lee  Hamilton's  Lectwe$  on  MOaphyiiei,  Vol  II.,  Lect.  XXX. 
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volves.  Without  discussing  this  question  we  may 
distinguish  retention  from  actual  representation  as  the 
capability  of  representing.  If  a  child  regains  an  im- 
pression for  a  week,  this  implies  that  he  has  been 
capable  of  representing  it  at  any  time  during  this 
interval 

This  is  not  strictly  true,  since  we  often  recall  impressions  in  special 
circumstances  (e.g.f  in  excited  moments,  or  moments  of  exceptional 
4)rain-yigour)  which  we  were  before  unable  to  recall  StiU  if  an 
impression  is  recalled  after  an  interval  we  majr  aalelj  assume  the 
jpoBtHnlity  of  recaU  during  the  interval,  provided  certain  conditions  are 
xealised. 

The  nature  of  retention  is  conceived  difEerently  aecotding  to  tiie 
general  conception  of  mind,  and  of  its  relation  to  body.  Thoee  who 
%oU  {that  there  is  a  large  region  of  unconscious  mind  below  the  thres- 
>hold  of  consciousness  are  wont  to  talk  of  presentations  as  sinking  below 
-the  lejvd  of  consciousness  but  still  existing,  and  ready  to  rise  above  the 
level  again  (see  above,  p.  74).  Others  again  who  are  disposed  to  rely 
on  purely  physiological  considerations  in  accounting  for  psychical 
phenomena,  conceive  the  (mly  peidsting  residuum  of  the  presentation 
when  it  drops  out  of  consciousness  to  be  the  modification  of  the  nerve- 
structures  concerned.  According  to  these  writers  the  essential  fact  in 
retention  is  an  .organic  pr(^>erty*  ^ 

Images  how  distinguished  from   Percepts.      We 

have  no  difficulty  in  general  in  distinguishing  between 
an  actual  perception  and  an  imaginajkion  of  a  thing. 

^  The  former  view  tis  common  among  German  psychologists,  especially  the 
HerbtrtiAiis.  It  Is  briefly  sofflmarised  in  the  follewing  qnotatioa  from  an 
article  by  Mr.  James  Ward  {Journal  qfSpeeulaUv  PhxUmpky^  YoL  XYIL,  Na 
2) : — *'  What,  now,  do  we  know  concerning  Uus  central  image  in  the  intervals 
Vhen  it  is  net  consoioosly  presented !  Manifestly  oar  knowledge  in  this  case 
can  only  be  inferential  at  the  best  Bat  there  are  two  frets,  the  imponaaee 
of  which  Herbert  was  the  first  to  see,  fixim  which  we  may  learn  something : 
I  refer  to  what  he  eaUs  the  rising  and  falUng  of  presentations.  All  pieseoti- 
tions  having  more  than  a  Kminal  intensity  rise  gradoally  to  a  nuudmam  and 
gradually  decline ;  and  when  they  have  fidlen  below  the  threshold  <^  con- 
sciousnesB  altogether,  the  procees  seems  to  continoe,  for  the  longer  the  time 
that  elapses  before  their  *  revival,*  the  fainter  they  appear  when  revived,  and 
the  more  slowly  they  cise.    This  evanescence  is  most  rapid  at  first,  becomiqg 
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We  instantly  feel  the  difference  between  louJdng  at 
an  object,  as  a  horse,  and  forming  a  mental  picture 
of  it  when  it  is  absent.  We  roughly  define  the 
difference  by  saying  that  the  image  is  the  copy  of 
the  percept,  that  it  is  less  vivid,  and  less  distinct  in 
its  parts. 

Thia  distinction  is  by  no  means  the  whole,  otherwise  we  should 
confiise  a  faint  and  indistinct  percept  (e.^.,  the  sight  of  a  very  distant,  or 
of  a  badly  lit  object)  with  an  image.  Among  other  distinctive  marks 
of  percepts  and  images  are  the  following :  The  former  do  not  depend 
on  our  will,  while  the  latter  do,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least  We 
cannot  help  seeing  an  object  if  it  is  present  and  our  eyes  are  fixed  in 
the  required  direction,  but  we  can  (usually)  banish  an  image  by  a  diver- 
sion of  the  attention.  On  the  other  hand  percepts  depend  on  move- 
ments (of  the  sense-organ  and  body)  while  images  do  not.  An  image 
persists  whether  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  right  or  to  the  left^  and  (as  a 
role)  is  very  imperfectly  localised  in  space.  Again  percepts  occur  sud- 
denly, and  cease  as  suddenly,  whereas  images  rise  and  subside  gradually. 
These  and  other  points  of  contrast  suffice  in  general  for  the  distin- 
goishing  of  them.  But  in  exceptional  circumstances  as  in  sleep  where 
percepts  are  wanting  as  a  corrective  to  the  images,  and  where  the  latter 
attain  an  unusual  degree  of  vividness  and  persistence,  we  confuse 
them.1 

The  central  nervous  structures  engaged  in  percepts  and  images  are 
supposed  to  be  the  same.  The  seat  of  the  percept  is  the  seat  of  the 
image.   The  difference  appears  to  be  that  in  the  latter  cdse  the  excitation 


less  as  the  intensity  of  the  presentation  diminishes.  It  is  too  much  to  say 
that  this  holds  with  mathematical  accuracy,  although  Herbart  has  gone  thi 
length,  still,  it  \b  trae  enough  to  suggest  the  notion  that  an  object,  even 
when  it  is  no  longer  able  to  faifluence  attention,  continues  to  be  presented, 
though  with  ever  less  and  less  absolute  intensity,  till  at  length  its  intensity 
declines  to  an  almost  dead  level  just  above  zero."  A  similar  .hypothesis  was 
propounded  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  under  the  title  '  Latent  Mental  Modifica- 
tions'  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  VoL  II.,  Lect  XXX).  The  latter  view 
respecting  retention,  that  it  is  fiilly  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  properties 
of  the  nervous  substance,  is  represented  by  Dr.  Mandsley,  and  others. 

^  The  difference  between  actoal  impressions  and  images,  and  the  circum- 
stances fisivouring  the  confusion  of  the  two  are  fully  given  by  Taine,  On 
Int^lUlfeneet  Part  h,  Book  XL,  Chap.  L ;  and.  Part  II.,  Book  L,  Chaps.  L 
and  II. ;  c/.,  my  work  on  lUusions,  Chap.  III.,  p^  88,  and  following. 
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is  less  strong,  and  has  a  narrower  range,  being  eonfined  to  the  central 
nenre  structures  and  not  reaching  to  the  peripheral  regions.  ^  * 

Images  involved  in  Percepts.  Just  as  in  mature 
life  we  rarely  or  never  have  a  sensation  without  some 
admixture  of  the  representative  element  which  consti- 
tutes it  a  percept,  so  we  rarely  if  ever  have  a  percept 
in  which  an  image  is  not  embodied.  Since  to  recog- 
nise an  object  is  to  identify  it  with  some  object  pre- 
viously seen,  it  is  plain  that  all  recognition  involves 
the  co-operation  of  an  image,  the  product  of  the 
previous  act  of  perception.  When  a  child  sees  a 
familiar  person,  as  his  nurse,  the  percept  is  overlaid 
with  a  whole  series  of  images.  That  is  to  say,  there 
coalesce  with  the  percept  the  residua  or  traces  of  pre- 
vious percepts. 

Such  a  nascent  undeveloped  state  of  an  image  must, 
however,  be  distinguished  from  an  image  proper,  that 
is  to  say  one  distinct  and  fully  developed.  We  are 
often  able  to  identify  an  object,  as  a  face,  when  we 
actually  see  it,  without  having  any  corresponding 
power  of  imaging  it  when  it  is  absent.  A  dog  will 
recognise  his  master  after  years  of  separation,  but  it 
.is  doubtful  whether  he  could  distinctly  picture  his 
appearance  in  his  absence.  The  power  of  identifying 
objects  is  independent  of  the  power  of  picturing  them, 
and  is  often  found  in  great  perfection  where  the  latter 
is  very  imperfect.* 


^  For  the  proof  that  presentation  and  representation  inrolFO  the  i 
central  structures,  see  Prot  Bain's  Senses  and  InieUeet,  'Intellect,'  Chap  I.. 
8  7,  and  following.  See  also  the  interesting  fiusts  quoted  from  Wnndt, 
Appendix  D  ('  Seat  of  Reyived  Impressions '}. 

*So  fiu*  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  I  should  say  that  this  is  tni«  oi 
many  persons  addicted  to  scientific  pursuits  or  abstract  studiesi 
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Interactioii  of  Images  and  Perceiits.  The  fact  that  a  percept 
contains  an  image  in  a  nascent  foim  has  heen  illustrated  in  a  striking 
manner  b j  the  experiments  already  referred  to  under  the  head  ExpecUmi 
Attention,^  The  process  of  prea^justing  attention  to  an  impression 
plainly  involves  the  pre-ezistence  in  the  mind  of  the  corresponding 
image.  And  the  expediting  of  the  process  of  perception  (or  what  is 
known  as  the  'reaction-time')  suggests  that  perception  takes  place  by 
a  coalescence  of  an  impression  (or  group  of  impressions)  and  an  image, 
which  last  factor  in  the  process  is  in  this  case  already  completed  through 
the  very  attitude  of  expectancy.'  In  this  way  images  act  upon,  con- 
dition, or  assist  in  producing  percepts.  The  most  signal  instance  of  the 
furtherance  of  percepts  by  images  is  that  under  certain  circumstances 
the  percept  occun  too  8oon — that  is  to  say,  the  impression  is  referred  to  a 
moment  slightly  in  advance  of  that  of  its  actual  occurrence— owing  to 
the  pre-existence  of  the  image  which  combines  or  fuses  with  it 

We  may  say  then  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  action  or  interaction 
between  percepts  and  images.  On  the  one  hand  images  evidently  depend 
on  percepts,  being  indeed  survivals  of  these.  And  they  not  only  have 
them  as  their  remote  conditions,  bnt  in  many  cases  (as  we  shall  see 
presently)  they  have  them  also  as  their  proximate  conditions ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  called  up  or  suggested  by  actual  impressions.  In  this 
way  the  external  order  of  presentations  determines  the  internal  order  of 
representations.  On  the  other  hand,  in  normal  as  well  as  abnormal 
drcumstances,  images  may  react  on  percepts,  and  the  inner  order  of 
representation  to  a  certain  extent  interfere  with  or  modify  the  external 
Older  of  presentation. 

Distinctness  of  Images.  The  chief  merit  or  excel- 
lence of  a  representative  image  consists  in  its  distinct- 
ness or  clearness.  By  this  is  commonly  meant  that 
the  image  be  definite  and  not  vague,  that  the  several 
parts  or  features  of  the  object  be  distinctly  pictured 
in  their  relations  one  to  another.  Thus  we  have  a 
distinct  image  of  a  person's  face  when  we  call  up  its 
several  features,  as  the  outline  or  contour  of  the 
whole,  the  shape  of  the  mouth,  and  the  colour  of  the 
eyes.     On  the  other  hand  the  image  is  spoken  of  as 

>SeeChap.  IV.,  p.  89. 

*  I  hare  elsewhere  called  this  preliminary  process  '  pre-perception '.  (See 
lUusioM,  p.  27,  9eq.) 
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indistinct,  obscure,  or  vague,  when  instead  of  all  the 
details  or  lineaments  of  the  object  being  pictured  with 
sharp  definition,  only  a  few  are  represented,  or  when 
the  details  are  pictured  in  a  vague  or  hazy  manner, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  blurred  or  half-efifaced  portrait. 

Closely  connected  with  the  distinctness  of  images 
as  just  defined,  is  their  distinctuesa  in  relation  to  other 
images.  The  expression  **  a  distinct  mental  pidnire," 
seems  often  to  imply  detachment  from  other  pictures. 
Thus  we  are  said  to  represent  a  face  "distinctly" 
when  we  do  not  confuse  it  with  another  face.  * 

The  terms  cleamesB  and  distinctness  seem  to  be  employed  almost 
interchangeably  for  each  of  the  above  aspects  of  images.  If  it  were 
possible  to  break  through  a  habit  of  speech,  it  might  be  advantageoiis 
to  use  the  antithesis  clear — obscure  with  reference  to  the  first  kind  of 
distinctness  (distinctness  of  parts  or  details),  and  the  antithesis  distinct 
—confused  with  reference  to  the  second  kind  (distinctness  of  the 
whole).  The  close  connection  between  the  terms  distinct  and  dear 
will  be  illustrated  agiain  by  and  by,  in  connection  with  general  ideas  or 
concepts. 

Our  mental  imagery  shows  all  degtees  of  distinctness. 
Many  of  our  representations  are  vague,  blurred,  and 
indistinct,  and  as  a  consequence  tend  to  be  ccmfdsed 
one  with  another.  The  recent  investigations  of  Mr. 
F.  Galton  into  the  nature  of  visual  representation,  or 
what  he  calls  '  visualisation,'  go  to  show  that  this 
power  varies  widely  among  individuals  {of  the  same 
race),  that  many  persons  have  very  little  ability  to 


^  It  is  cnstomary  to  distingoiah  between  the  liyeliness  or  yiyidnees  of  an 
image  and  its  distinctneaa.  For  pnrpoaea  of  knowledge  the  latter  is  man 
important  than  the  former.  A  certain  degree  of  vividness  in  an  image  may 
lead  on  to  hallodnation.  There  may  be  a  fidr  degree  of  distiBCtneas  with  a 
comparatively  low  degree  of  vividness. 
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(Call  up  distinct  meiilAl  pictures  of  objects  as  figured, 
coloured,  Ac/ 

Definiteness  and  Accuracy  of  Images.  From  the 
distinctness  of  an  image  we  must  carefully  distin- 
guish  its  accuracy.  By  this  is  meant  its  fidelity  as  a 
copy,  or  its  perfect  correspondence  with  the  original, 
the  percept  Want  of  distinctness  commonly  leads  to 
inaccuracy,  if  in  no  other  way,  in  that  of  deficiency. 
But  what  we  ordinarily  mean  by  an  inaccurate  image 
includes  more  than  this.  It  implies  the  importation  of 
some  foreign  element  into  the  structure  of  the  image. 
Thus  we  have  an  inaccurate  image  of  a  face  when  we 
ascribe  a  wrong  colour  to  the  eyes,  4;c.  It  is  probable 
that  all  images  tend  to  become  inaccurate,  by  way  not 
only  of  loss,  but  of  confusion,  of  elements,  with  the 
lapse  of  time.  It  is  to  be  added  that  though  there  is 
confusion  here,  there  need  be  no  sense  of  confusion  as 
there  is  in  what  we  commonly  call  a  *  confused  image*. 

Conditions  of  Reproduction.  The  capability  of 
representing  an  object  or  event  some  time  after  it 
has  been  perceived  dependfi  on  two  conditions.  In 
the  first  place  the  impression  must  be  stamped  on  the 
mind  with  a  certain  degree  of  force.  This  circum- 
stance may  be  called  the  depth  of  the  impression. 
In  the  second  place  there  is  needed  in  ordinary  cases 
the  presence  of  something  to  remind  us  of  the  object 
or  to  suggest  it  to  our  minds.  This  second  circum- 
stance is  known  as  the  force  of  association. 

t  Among  the  cnrioTis  resolta  reached  hy  Mr.  Galton  are  the  following. 
ICen  giyen  to  abetract  thinking  are  as  a  role  weak  in  visualising  power. 
The  eapahilitj  does  not  rary  apparently  with  keenness  of  sight  (perceptoal 
power),  nor  with  the  power  of  dreaming.  (See  his  Infirm  into  JSwnum 
FacuUjf,  'Mental  ImtLgsry,'  p.  88,  &c.) 
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(a)  Depth  of  Impression :  Attention  and  Retention. 

In  the  first  place  then  (assuming  that  there  has  been 
only  one  impression)  we  may  say  that  a  distinct 
image  presupposes  a  certain  force  and  distinctness  of 
the  impression.  A  loud  sound  will  in  general  be 
recalled  better  than  a  faint  one ;  a  bright  object  dis- 
tinctly seen,  better  than  a  dull  one  obscurely  seen. 
For  this  reason  actual  impressions  are  in  general 
much  better  recalled  than  products  of  imagination. 
We  recall  the  appearance  of  a  place  we  have  actually 
seen  better  than  one  that  has  been  described  to  us. 
The  habit  of  repeating  words  audibly  when  we  want 
to  remember  them  is  based  on  this  principle. 

Again,  the  permanence  of  an  impression  is  deter- 
mined not  merely  by  its  external  character  but  by 
the  attitude  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  it.  If  our 
minds  are  preoccupied  a  brilliant  object  may  fail  to 
make  a  lasting  impression.  Hence  we  have  to  add 
that  the  permanence  of  an  impression  depends  on  the 
degree  of  interest  excited  by  the  object  and  the  cor- 
responding vigour  of  the  act  of  attention.  Where  a 
boy  is  deeply  interested,  as  in  watching  a  cricket  match, 
he  remembers  distinctly.  Such  interest  and  direction 
of  attention  ensure  a  clear  discrimination  of  the  object, 
both  in  its  several  parts  or  details,  and  as  a  whole. 
And  it  is  on  the  fineness  of  the  discriminative  pro- 
cess that  retention  appears  directly  to  depend. 

The  interest  determining  the  force  of  attention  may, 
as  we  have  seen,  arise  directly  out  of  some  aspect  of 
the  object,  as  its  novelty,  beauty,  its  suggestiveness, 
and  so  on.  A  pleasurable  feeling  springing  up  in 
the  very  process  of  perception  is  the  best  guarantee 
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of  dose  attention  and  fine  discrimination.*  The  events 
of  early  childhood  which  are  permanently  retained 
commonly  show  an  accompaniment  of  strong  feeling 
(wonder,  delight,  awe,  and  so  forth).  Where  this 
powerful  intrinsic  interest  is  wanting  a  vigorous  efibrt 
of  voluntary  attention  may  bring  about  a  permanent 
retention.  But  this  is  hardly  as  eflfective  as  the  first. 
We  find  it  hard  to  retain  an  impression,  however 
closely  we  attend  to  it,  if  it  fails  to  arouse  some 
degree  of  pleasurable  interest. 

Finally  it  is  to  be  observed  that  our  minds  are  not 
always  equally  susceptible  to  this  process  of  stamping 
in  impressions.  Much  will  depend  on  the  degree  of 
mental  vigour  and  brain  vigour  at  the  time.  A  fresh 
condition  of  the  brain  is  an  important  element  in  the 
retention  of  impressions. 

Repetition  and  Retention.  We  have  just  assumed 
that  the  object  or  event  represented  has  been  per- 
ceived but  once  only  But  a  single  impression  rarely 
suffices  for  a  lasting  representation.  Every  impression 
tends  to  lose  its  eflfect  after  a  time.  The  surviving 
image  grows  faint  and  indistinct  unless  it  be  re-in- 
vigorated by  new  impressions.  Most  of  the  events 
of  life  are  forgotten  just  because  they  never  recur  in 
precisely  the  same  form.  The  bulk  of  our  mental 
imagery  answers  to  objects  which  we  see  again  and 
again,  and  events  which  repeatedly  occur.    Here  then 

'This  18  tnie  within  limits  only,  for,  as  has  heen  remarked  above,  strong 
emotional  excitement  is  unfavourable  to  nice  discrimination.  Powerfiil 
feeling  seems  to  stamp  impressions  on  the  mind  simply  by  the  added  strength 
it  gives  to  attention,  and  independently  of  the  degree  of  intellectual  (dis- 
criminative) activity  called  forth.  Such  a  state  of  mind  would  be  favourable 
to  subsequent  vividneas  of  reproduction. 
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we  have  a  second  circumstance  determining  the  depth 
of  an  impression.  The  more  frequently  an  impression 
is  repeated  the  more  enduring  will  be  the  image. 
Where  the  repetition  of  the  actual  impression  is  im- 
possible, the  repeated  reproduction  of  it  serves  less 
effectually  to  bring  about  the  same  result.  "We  are 
able  to  remember  permanently  a  few  events  of  early 
life  by  going  back  to  them  from  time  to  time  and  so 
freshening  the  images  of  them. 

While  we  thus  speak  of  the  repetition  of  an  impreaeion  ire  mutt  not 
forget  that  the  perfect  and  exact  reduplication  of  a  presentation  is  a 
comparatively  rare  occurrence.  Familiar  visihle  objects  as  the  figures 
of  our  friends,  nndeigo  considerable  changes  of  aspect  (see  above  pL  IdS). 
Even  what  we  call  one  and  the  same  impression  of  sound,  as  that  of  a 
word,  presents  itself  with  yarying  degrees  of  intensity,  and  differences 
of  quality  (timbre)  according  to  the  force  employed  by  the  speaker, 
and  the  character  of  his  voice.  It  follows  that  our  seemingly  simple 
images  are  in  a  measure  composite.  This  fact  will  be  referred  to  again 
by  and  by. 

Frequency  of  Repetition.  It  is  important  to  add 
that  it  is  not  the  mere  number  of  repetitions  which 
determines  the  final  depth  of  the  impression ;  it  is 
the  frequency  of  the  repetitions.  As  has  been  re- 
marked, every  impression  loses  its  efiect  after  an 
interval  In  order  then  that  a  second  impression  A, 
should  add  something  to  the  efiect  of  the  first  Ai  it 
must  occur  before  this  interval  has  expired.  Only  in 
this  way  can  there  be  a  cumulative  efiect.  In  learning 
a  new  language  we  may  look  up  in  a  dictionary  an 
uncommon  or  rarely  occurring  word,  and  a  common  or 
frequently  recurring  word  exactly  the  came  number 
of  times,  and  at  the  end  retain  the  latter  but  not  the 
former.      The  process  may  be  likened   to   that   of 
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damming  a  stream  with  stones,  K  we  throw  in  the 
stones  with  sufficient  rapidity,  we  may  succeed  in 
fixing  a  barrier.  But  if  we  throw  in  one  to-day,  and 
another,  to-morrow,  the  eflfect  of  the  first  throw  will 
be  obliterated  by  the  force  of  the  stream  before  the 
second  is  added. 

These  two  conditions,  a  certain  amount  of  atten- 
tion, and  a  certain  frequency  of  repetition,  axe  both 
necessary  to  permanent  retention.  As  we  have  just 
seen,  repetition  is  commonly  needed  to  supplement 
attention.  And  on  the  other  hand  mere  repetition 
without  attention  is  ineffectual  We  cannot  dis- 
tinctly represent  even  such  a  familiar  object  as  a 
firiend's  face  unless  we  have  carefully  attended  to  its 
several  features. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  these  two  conditions  are  ultimately  re- 
ducible to  one.  Whether  an  impression  has  occurred  once  or  more  than 
once  the  degree  of  perfection  of  the  retention  and  reproduction  will  be 
determined  bj  the  amount  of  attention  bestowed  on  it  The  only 
difference  is  that  in  the  one  case  a  certain  amount  of  attention  is  given 
at  one  time,  while  in  the  other  case  it  is  given  at  different  timea  It 
does  not  foUow  from  this,  however,  that  the  effect  will  be  quite  the  same 
if  we  bestow  a  certain  quantity  of  attention  on  a  thing  at  one  time,  or 
distribute  the  same  quantity  over  different  times. 

(b)  Association  of  Impression.  When  an  impres- 
sion has  been  well  stamped  on  the  mind  there  remains 
a  predisposition  or  tendency  to  reproduce  it  under 
the  /orm  of  an  image.  The  degree  of  facility  with 
which  we  recall  any  object  always  depends  in  part  on 
the  strength  of  this  predisposition.*  Nevertheless  this 
predisposition  will  not  in  ordinary  cases  suffice  in 

*  The  strength  of  this  predisposition  will,  of  course,  bo  greatest  in  the 
«9M0  of  recent  impressions. 
17 
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itself  to  effect  a  restoration  after  a  certain  time  has 
elapsed.  There  is  needed  further  something  present 
to  the  mind  to  suggest  the  image,  or  remind  ns  of  the 
event  or  object.*  Thus  the  sight  of  a  place  reminds 
us  of  an  event  which  happened  there,  the  hearing  of 
a  person's  name  of  that  person,  and  so  on.  Such  a 
reminder  constitutes  the  'exciting'  as  distinguished 
from  the  'predisposing'  cause.  The  reason  why  so 
many  impressions  of  our  life,  including  our  deeply 
interesting  dream-experiences,  appear  to  be  wholly 
forgotten  is  that  there  is  nothing  to  remind  us  of 
them. 

Now  we  are  reminded  of  an  impression  by  some 
other  impression  (or  image)  which  is  somehow  con- 
nected in  our  minds  or  *  associated '  with  it.  Thus 
the  event  is  associated  with  the  place  which  recalls 
it,  and  the  person  with  his  name.  Hence  we  apeak 
of  association  as  the  other  great  condition  of  repro- 
duction^ 

Different  kinds  of  Association.  One  impression  may 
be  associated  with  another  in  different  ways.  Let  A 
stand  for  the  antecedent  or  reminder,  B  for  the  con- 
sequent or  the  representation  called  up.  Then  A  and 
B  may  correspond  to  two  objects  locally  connected, 
as  two  adjacent  buildings,  or  to  two  events  following 
one  another  in  time,  as  sunset  and  the  coming  on  of 
darkness.      Or  again  they  may  stand  for  two  like 

^Thifl  at  least  is  troe  of  tbe  vast  migority  of  our  lenyals.  WbrtlMr 
there  is  ever  a  perfectly  spontaneous  revlTal,  as  for  example  in  dreami^  and 
in  other  exceptional  conditions  of  mind,  need  not  concern  ns  here.  Of  coorae 
the  saggestive  force  is  often  of  the  slightest,  ai  in  the  case  of  the  most  fre* 
qnently  recorring  and  iamiliar  objects  (our  friends,  and  so  on),  the  in 
of  which  are  ready  to  start  up  at  any  moment 
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objects,  as  a  portrait  and  the  original.  These  various 
kinds  of  connection  are  reduced  by  the  psychologist 
to  the  smallest  number  of  principles  or  laws  of  as- 
sociation. 

Association  by  Contiguity.  Of  these  kinds  of  asso- 
ciation the  most  important  is  that  known  as  contiguous 
association,  or  Association  by  Contiguity.  By  this  is 
meant  the  association  of  two  or  more  impressions 
through,  or  on  the  groimd  of,  their  connection  in  time. 
Its  principle  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows :  Presen- 
tations or  impressions  which  occur  together,  or  in  im- 
mediate succession,  will  afterwards  tend  to  revive, 
recall,  or  suggest  one  another.* 

It  is  obvious  from  this  bare  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Contiguous  Association,  that  it  implies  two 
facts  and  a  relation  of  dependence  between  them. 
First  of  all  we  have  a  fact  of  the  external  order,  the 
presentation,  simultaneously  or  in  close  succession,  of 
two  objects.  This  is  marked  oflF  as  the  conjunction 
of  impressions.  Secondly,  we  have  a  fact  of  the  sub- 
sequent internal  order,  the  appearance  or  occurrence 
together  of  the  corresponding  images.  The  term 
*  association  *  properly  applies  not  to  the  conjunction 
of  impressions  in  itself,  but  to  the  connection  of  images 
restdting  from  this.* 


1  Thii  law  applies  also,  aa  we  bare  seen,  to  other  mental  states,  namely 
faelmgs  of  pleasoie  and  pain,  and  actions^  being  indeed,  a  gtoeral  principle 
of  mental  development  (see  p.  50).*  For  the  {nresent,  howerer,  we  are  only 
interested  in  ita  application  to  intdlectual  phenomena,  or  presentations. 

'  The  reader  should  note  the  ambiguity  in  the  current  phrases  '  association 
of  impressions,'  or  '  of  objects '.  As  the  classical  phrase  *  association  of  ideas ' 
shews,  the  term  association  refers  directly  to  the  resulting  relation  of  the 
repreaentationa. 
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We  see  at  once  that  this  kind  of  association  covers 
not  only  the  connection  of  contemporaneous  or  suc- 
cessive events,  such  as  the  flash  and  the  sound  of  an 
explosion,  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide,  but  also  that 
of  cause  and  effect,  and  of  objects  in  space  as  co- 
existent. For  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  dearly 
makes  itself  known  through  a  connection  in  time. 
And  it  is  eaay  to  see  that  we  observe  the  local  re- 
lations of  objects  by  repeated  successions  of  percepts. 
Thus  we  know  the  situation  of  a  building  in  relation 
to  its  surroundings  by  successive  acts  of  attention : 
we  know  the  situation  of  a  town  or  of  a  river 
relatively  to  adjacent  places  by  moving  from  one  to 
the  other. 

Law  of  Contiguity.  In  order  to  understand  more 
precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  Law  of  Contiguous 
Association,  we  may  let  A  and  B  stand  for  two  ia- 
pressions  (percepts)  occurring  together,  and  a  and  b 
for  the  two  representations  answering  to  these.  Then 
the  Law  asserts  that  when  A  (or  a)  recurs  it  will  tend 
to  excite  or  call  up  h ;  and  similarly  that  the  recur- 
rence of  B  (or  h)  will  tend  to  excite  a.  Thus  the 
actual  sight  of  a  person  or  the  mental  picture  of  that 
person  calls  up  the  image  of  the  place  where  we  last 
saw  him.  It  is  to  be  added  that  the  actual  impres- 
sion A  will  tend  to  call  up  6  more  powerfully  than 
the  representation  a.  Seeing  a  place  will  bring  bock 
an  occurrence  that  happened  there  much  more  cer- 
tainly and  forcibly  than  merely  imagining  that  place. 

If  instead  of  two  simultaneoiis  percepts  or  impressions  we  take  two 
successiye  ones  the  same  thing  occurs.  Only  it  is  to  be  remarked  here 
that  the  antecedent  tends  to  call  up  the  image  of  the  c<Hisequent 
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forcibly  than  the  consequent  the  image  of  the  antecedent.  This  truth 
is  illustrated  in  the  familiar  difficulty  of  repeating  the  alphabet  back- 
wards. 

Finally  wliat  is  true  of  two  percepts  or  impressions 
is  true  of  any  number.  Of  a  whole  group  of  contem- 
poraneous events  any  one  may  call  up  the  image  of 
any  other.  In  the  case  of  a  series  of  events  each  link 
tends  to  caU  up  the  adjacent  links,  the  consequent 
more  forcibly  than  the  antecedent. 

The  physiological  basis  of  this  contiguous  association  seems  to  be  the 
fiict  that  two  nerve  structures  which  have  repeatedly  acted  together, 
acquire  m  disposition  to  act  in  combination  in  the  same  way.  This  fact 
ia  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  such  a  conjoint  action  of  two  nenro 
centres  somehow  tends  to  fix  the  line  of  nervous  excitation  or  nervous 
disdiarge  when  one  centre  is  again  stimulated  in  the  direction  of  the 
oihei.  In  other  words  paths  of  connection  are  formed  between  the  two 
regioBs.  Bmt  it  may  be  doubted  whether  physiologists  can  as  yet  give 
a  satisfiictory  account  of  the  nervous  concomitants  of  the  associativ 
process  (see  above  p.  55). 

Degrees  of  Associative  Force.  The  Law  of  Con- 
tiguity speaks  of  a  tendency  to  call  up  or  suggest. 
This  means  that  the  suggestion  does  not  always  take 
place,  that  A  is  not  always  followed  by  6,  and  that  in 
some  cases  it  is  much  more  prompt  than  in  others. 
We  may  easily  see  by  observation  that  this  is  so. 
Thus  we  sometimes  hear  names  of  persons  and  places 
without  representing  the  corresponding  objects,  in 
other  words  the  names  do  not  caJl  up  the  appropriate 
images.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  revival  is  certain 
and  rapid,  as  when  a  familiar  word  in  the  native  tongue 
as  *  home,'  '  father,'  calls  up  its  image.  Indeed  in 
a  certaiD.  class  of  cases  the  revival  is  so  rapid  that  the 
mind  is  hardly  aware  of  a  transition  from  antecedent 
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to  consequent.  Such  axe  the  suggestions  of  a  vocal 
action  by  the  connected  sound  (articulate  or  musical), 
of  a  manual  movement  by  a  visible  sign  or  signal,  and 
of  a  feeling  say  of  anger,  by  the  visible  expression. 
We  express  this  fact  by  saying  that  there  are  various 
degrees  of  associative  or  suggestive  force. 

On  what  Associative  Force  depends.  The  associa- 
tive force  in  any  case  depends  mainly  on  the  same 
two  circumstances  as  we  found  governing  the  per- 
sistence of  impressions  regarded  as  single  or  apart 
These  are  first  the  amount  of  attention  given  to  the 
impressions  A  and  B  in  conjunction;  and  secondly 
the  frequency  of  their  concurrence.  After  what  has 
been  said  as  to  the  efiect  of  these  circumstances 
on  single  impressions,  a  word  or  two  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  their  efiect  on  conjunctions  of  impres- 
sions. 

(a)  Connective  Attention.  Two  (or  more)  impres- 
sions may  become  closely  associated  with  one  another 
by  a  special  act  of  conjoint  attention  at  the  time.  Thus 
a  child  sees  a  stranger  and  hears  his  name,  and  by 
attending  closely  to  the  two  things  together,  and  in 
their  connection,  his  mind  in  a  manner  makes  one 
object  of  them,  so  that  the  recurrence  of  the  one 
suggests  the  other.  A  place  vividly  recalls  some 
pleasurable  or  painful  inddent  which  happened  there, 
just  because  the  mind  being  greatly  excited  at  the 
moment  threw  a  special  force  of  attention  into  its 
perceptions,  seizing  the  several  parts  of  its  sur- 
roundings in  one  comprehensive  glance.  A  voluntary 
concentration  of  mind  on  a  plurality  of  objects  or 
events  in  their  connection  one  with  another  will,  to 
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some  extent,  effect  the  same  result.^  The  greater  the 
force  of  attention  directed  to  two  objects,  and  the 
more  closely  the  mind  connects  them  by  one  act  of 
attention,  the  stronger  will  be  the  resulting  associa- 
tion. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  order  of  our  repre- 
sentations is  not  wholly  determined  by  the  external 
order.  We  ourselves  determine  this  order  to  some 
extent  by  the  direction  we  give  to  our  attention.  Our 
interest  in  the  objects  presented  is  an  important  factor 
in  fixing  the  special  mental  connections  formed.  This 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  dissimilar  internal  re- 
sults of  the  same  external  order  of  impressions  on 
different  minds.  Two  persons,  say  an  uneducated, 
and  an  educated  man,  will  give  very  unlike  accounts 
of  an  incident  which  they  have  witnessed  or  of  a 
speech  which  they  have  heard.  In  the  former  case 
the  path  followed  by  the  attention  in  watching  the 
event  or  listening  to  the  discourse  {which  in  this 
instance  is  determined  largely  by  external  forces,  or 
degrees  of  impressiveness),  shows  itself  in  the  want  of 
any  logical  connection  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
recital  In  the  latter  case  the  path  of  attention  (here 
largely  voluntary  and  determined  by  a  desire  to  piece 
together  smd  understand)  shows  itself  in  the  presence 
of  such  a  logical  connection  in  the  narration.* 

1  On  the  nature  of  facb  a  oomprehensire  act  of  attention  sco  abore,  pp. 
78,100. 

*  The  dependence  of  the  representative  order  on  the  direction  of  attention 
hai  been  recently  emphaaiaed  by  Mr.  James  Ward  in  a  paper  which  is  un- 
fortunately  not  yet  accessible  to  the  general  pnblic  He  expresses  this  by 
saying  that  the  memory-eontinnnm  (or  order  of  representations)  is  ''deter- 
mined by  the  morementa  of  attention  *'. 
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(b)  Repetition  and  Association.  It  is  however  but 
rarely  that  a  single  conjunction  of  two  experiences 
effects  a  permanent  association.  Repetition  of  the 
original  experiences  is  necessary  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances.  All  our  enduring  knowledge  about  the 
things  around  us,  such  as  the  persons  and  places  we  are 
familiar  with^  the  permanent  natural  objects,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  together  with  their  movements,  actions, 
or  changes,  owes  its  persistence  to  a  number  of  recur- 
ring conjunctions  of  impressions.  The  more  frequent 
the  conjunction  of  two  percepts  or  impressions  the 
stronger  the  resulting  bond  of  association  between 
them.  The  closest  associations,  such  as  those  between 
vocal  actions  and  the  resulting  sounds,  words  and  the 
things  named,  the  movements  of  expression  and  the 
feelings  expressed,  are  the  result  of  innumerable  con- 
junctions extending  throughout  life. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  order  of  our  presenta- 
tions varies  greatly  at  different  times.  Thus  we  find 
the  same  animal  form  with  different  colours :  we 
encounter  persons  in  different  places ;  and  we  come 
across  words  and  phrases  in  different  connections. 
So  far  as  this  is  the  case,  no  firm  associations  are 
possible.  The  dissimilarities  of  the  concomitants 
tend  to  counteract  one  another,  and  the  image  of 
the  object  is  not  associated  with  any  one  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fixed  order  of  nature,  and  of 
human  life,  implies  uniformity  in  variety,  a  certain 
amount  of  repetition,  along  with  much  variation,  of 
concomitants.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  uniform 
relation  between  natural  phenomena  and  their  condi- 
tions, between  human  actions  and  certain    corres- 
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ponding  circumstances  and  motiyes,  and  between 
words  and  their  grammatical  connections.  It  is  by 
the  aid  of  this  cumulative  effect  of  many  repetitions 
that  the  mind  comes  gradually  to  disentangle  these 
uniformities  of  connection  among  things. 

Belation  of  Bepetitioxi  to  Attention.  It  would  seem  to  foUow 
from  the  above  that  the  d^ree  of  asflociatiye  force  in  any  case  wiU  yaiy 
as  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  conjoint  attention  given  at  different 
time&  In  other  words,  it  wiU  be  represented  by  the  product  of  the 
number  of  repetitions  and  the  average  degree  of  attention  called  forth. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  degree  of  attention  called 
forth  at  any  time  depends  in  part  on  the  frequency  of  the  repetition. 
We  do  not  attend  to  oft-recurring  and  customary  conjunctions.  A 
certain  measure  of  famUiarity  deadens  interest,  and  leaves  the  attention 
slumbering.^  Conjunctions  which  struck  us  as  odd  at  firsts  as  that  of  a 
person  having  an  unsuitable  name,  cease  in  time  to  be  attended  to  at  alL 
On  the  other  hand,  repetition  is  sometimes  a  condition  of  attending  to 
a  conjunction.  The  attention  is  here  called  out  by  the  very  fact  of  a 
repetition,  or  a  recurring  similarity  in  our  experiences.  This  applies  to 
the  recurring  conjunctions  of  natural  phenomena  first  touched  on.  We 
only  notice  these,  as  a  rule,  after  a  good  many  repetitions.' 

Different  Fomui  of  0ontigaoii8  Association.  From  a  considera- 
tion of  these  conditions  of  contiguous  association,  we  can  see  that  the 
result  will  differ  in  different  classes  of  cases,  that  is  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  impressions,  or  the  way  in  which  they  are  presented 
together. 

For  example,  though  impressions  connected  in  the  time-order,  and 
these  connected  in  the  space-order  both  illustrate  the  action  of  conti- 
guity, they  illustrate  it  in  a  different  manner.  In  the  case  of  two 
fugitive  impressions,  as  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  and  the  sight  of 
the  animal,  the  attention  is  momentary  only.  And,  if  as  commonly 
happens,  one  succeeds  the  other,  the  movement  of  attention  is  fixed  to 
one  order,  that  is  to  say  from  antecedent  to  consequent,  and  not  con- 
versely. Hence  the  fact  already  touched  on  that  successive  impressions, 
as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  the  words  of  a  poem,  can  only  with 
great  difficulty  be  called  up  in  the  reverse  order.  On  the  other  hand 
when  two  objects  are  collocated  in  space,  as  Richmond  Hill  and  the 
Thames,  the  attention  can  be  prolonged,  pass  indifferently  from  tjie 

^  As  will  be  seen  by  and  by,  the  effect  involves  in  tins  case  the  discovery 
of  similarity  amid  variety,  constancy  amid  change. 
*  See  above,  p.  85. 
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fint  to  the  second,  or  in  the  reyene  oider,  and  finally  compiehend  them 
in  a  single  (or  approximately  single)  act  Hence  in  this  case,  the  repre- 
sentations call  up  one  anotlier  wiUi  equal  force,  and  appear  rather  as 
parts  of  one  representation. 

Again  the  connection  formed  between  representations  will  diffiar 
according  as  the  presentations  are  homogeneous  or  heteTogeneon&  As 
was  remarked  above,  the  attention  passes  more  rapidly  or  easily  from 
one  impression  to  another  like  itself,  than  to  a  disparate  one.  Thus  we 
can  in  general  more  readily  connect  two  succeeding  sounds  than  a  sound 
and  say  a  sight  accompanying  or  following  it  Heterogeneous  associa- 
tion may  thus  be  distinguished  from  homogeneous. 

A  very  important  variety  of  association  depending  on  the  peculiar 
action  of  attention,  is  that  between  signs  and  significate&  A  sign  is 
some  impression  which  has  no  interest  for  us  except  as  a  mark  to 
denote,  or  recall  to  our  minds,  some  object  which  is  interesting.  In 
learning  his  notes  a  child  is  not  interested  in  the  visual  figures  them- 
selves, but  attends  to  them  solely  in  their  relation  to  the  sounds  (or 
which  they  stand.  The  result  of  this  paramount  interest  in  one  number 
of  a  couple  is  that  the  sign  tends  to  reinstate  the  representation  of  the 
thing  signified  with  much  greater  force  than  that  with  which  this  last 
tends  to  suggest  the  first  When  we  see  a  person  the  image  of  his  name 
may  hardly  be  excited  at  alL  But  when  we  hear  his  name  the  image 
of  the  owner  starts  up  instantly  and  imiformly.  The  full  importsnee 
of  this  circumstance  will  appear  presently  when  we  consider  the  nature 
of  verbal  signs. 

Some  interesting  statistical  enquiries  into  the  relative  strenglth  ef 
different  associations  have  been  recently  carried  on  by  Mr.  F.  Galton  in 
England,  and  by  Profl  W.  Wundt  in  Qermany.  Mr.  Qalton's  researches 
show  among  other  things  that  those  associations  (with  words)  reeor 
most  persistently  which  reach  back  to  early  life.  Prof.  Wundt's  experi- 
ments aim  at  determining  the  relative  rapidity  of  different  kinds  of 
reproduction.  He  found,  as  might  be  expected,  that  a  familiar  word, 
or  one  having  a  dose  association  with  some  image  or  idea,  recalls  this 
much  quicker  than  an  unfamiliar  word,  or  an  isolated  word  not  standing 
in  a  close  connection.  (Galton,  Inquirie$  into  Hwnan  Faculty,  *  Psydio- 
metric  Experiments,'  p.  185,  &c ;  Wundt,  Phytiologiiche  Psycholcgie^  Snd 
Ed.,  IL,  p.  279,  &C.) 

Trains  of  Representations.  All  that  has  been  said 
respecting  pairs  of  representations  applies  also  to  a 
whole  series.  A  good  part  of  our  knowledge  consists 
of  trains  of  representations  answering  to  recurring 
and  oft-repeated  series  of  presentations.     Thus  our 
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knowledge  of  a  street,  and  of  a  whole  town,  consists 
of  a  recoverable  train  of  visual  images.  In  like 
manner,  we  are  able  to  recall  a  series  of  visible  move- 
ments or  actions,  as  those  of  a  play,  and  a  succession 
of  sounds  as  those  of  a  tune.  Our  knowledge  of 
every  kind  is  closely  connected  with  language,  and 
is  retained  to  a  considerable  extent  by  help  of  series 
of  words.  Again  our  practical  knowledge,  our  know- 
ledge how  to  perform  actions  of  various  kinds,  such 
as  dressing  and  undressing,  speaking  and  writing,  is 
made  up  of  numerous  chains  of  representations. 

All  such  chains  illustrate  the  effects  of  attention 
and  of  repetition.  The  more  closely  we  have  at- 
tended to  the  order  of  a  dramatic  action,  the  better 
will  the  several  links  of  the  chain  be  connected.  And 
the  more  frequently  we  have  seen  a  play,  or  heard 
a  musical  composition,  or  written  out  a  sentence,  the 
easier  will  it  be  for  the  mind  afterwards  to  run  over 
the  series.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of 
all  such  recurring  trains  the  effect  of  repetition  is 
to  beget  a  powerful  tendency  to  pass  from  one  nimi- 
ber  of  the  series  to  the  following  numbers.  The 
attention  here  moving  in  a  habitual  path,  cannot 
easily  arrest  or  fix  any  member  of  the  series,  but 
tends  to  be  carried  off  to  its  successors.^  The  full 
effect  of  this  repetition  is  to  reduce  the  required 
amount  of  attention  to  a  minimum.  We  take  in  a 
fiimiliar  tune,  and  repeat  a  familiar  train  of  words  in 
a  semi-conscious  or  automatic  way. 

At  first  these  trains  of  representations  are  not  self- 

^  On  the  formation  of  foch  a  tendency  to  move  along  habitual  lines,  see 
above,  p.  89. 
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supporting.  They  are  bound  up  with,  and  dependent 
on,  actual  presentations.  Thus  a  child  learning  a 
tune  is  able  at  first  only  to  recall  the  successive  notes 
step  by  step  as  he  hears  the  tune  sung  (or  plays  it 
himself).  That  is  to  say,  revival  is  still  dependent 
on  the  stronger  suggestive  force  of  actual  impressions. 
Gradually  the  series  of  representations  becomes  inde- 
pendent. The  child's  mind,  on  the  recurrence  of  the 
first  notes,  can  move  on  in  advance.  Not  only  so, 
when  the  train  is  perfectly  built  up,  he  will  be  able 
to  recall  it  as  a  whole  without  any  aid  from  external 
impressions. 

Composite  Trains.  Again,  in  nearly  all  cajsas  of 
representative  trains,  we  have  to  do  not  with  a 
single  series  of  elements,  but  with  a  number  of  con- 
current series.  For  instance,  our  representation  of 
a  play  is  made  up  of  a  visual  series,  answering  to  the 
sevenil  scenes,  movements  of  the  actors,  &c.,  and  an 
auditory  series,  answering  to  the  flow  of  the  dialogue. 
The  effect  of  repetition  is  here  to  bind  together  the 
several  elements  of  each  successive  complex  experi- 
ence into  one  whole,  and  each  of  these  wholes  to 
succeeding  ones.  Thus  each  visible  situation  is 
firmly  associated  with  the  corresponding  words,  and 
this  composite  whole  associated  with  what  precedes 
and  follows  it.  Frequent  repetition  tends  here  to 
consolidate  each  successive  group  into  one  mass,  so 
that  the  whole  series  approximates  to  a  single  series. 
At  the  same  time,  a  certain  independence  of  the 
several  concurrent  series  remains,  since  the  attention 
is  able  to  fix  itself  according  to  circumstances,  now 
on  one  series,  now  on  another.     Thus  in  recalling  a 
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familiar  play,  sometimes  the  series  of  visual  images 
is  the  prominent  one,  at  other  times  the  series  of 
auditory  representations. 

Symbolic  Series.  An  interesting  variety  of  such 
composite  trains  is  that  of  symbolic  series.  Here  we 
have  a  chain  of  presentations  or  impressions  of  no 
interest  in  themselves,  but  employed  aa  marks  of 
other  things.  The  visual  symbols  answering  to 
musical  or  articulate  sounds  may  be  taken  as  an 
example.  Here  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  asso- 
ciation is  to  knit  together  firmly  the  several  symbols 
or  signs  with  the  symbolised  objects  or  significates. 
The  degree  of  perfection  attained  here  will  depend  on 
the  carefiil  discrimination  of  each  sign  and  of  each 
significate  from  other  members  of  its  respective  class, 
and  the  connection  of  the  two  members  of  each 
couple  by  repeated  acts  of  conjoint  attention.  When 
this  point  is  attained  the  mind  is  able  to  recognise 
each  symbol  rapidly  and  with  the  slightest  amount 
of  attention,  and  to  pass  from  this  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  significate.  Thus  after  thoroughly  learning 
her  notes  a  girl  at  once  recalls  the  sound  on  seeing 
the  visual  symbol.  So  rapid  does  this  process  of 
interpreting  symbols  tend  to  become  that  at  last  the 
mind  is  hardly  aware  of  attending  to  the  symbol  at 
alL 

When  this  process  of  firmly  coupling  the  separate 
sjrmbols  with  their  meanings  or  contents  has  been 
completed,  there  is  a  further  process  of  association  in 
binding  together  numbers  of  these  couples  in  series. 
Learning  the  scale  of  printed  notes,  or  the  printed 
alphabet,  may  be  taken  as  illustrating  the  process. 
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By  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  a  train,  each  mem- 
ber at  once  calls  up,  and  leads  the  mind  on  to,  the 
succeeding  one.  Every  successive  going  over  the 
scales  of  note-symbols  and  sounds  concurrently  con- 
firms this  tendency,  so  that  the  learner  gradually 
becomes  independent  of  the  presentations,  and  finally 
on  the  reinstatement  of  the  initial  members  of  the 
train,  anticipates  the  whole  succession. 

Finally,  the  same  influence  of  repetition  is  observ- 
able in  the  learning  of  definite  groupings  of  such 
note-symbols,  answering  to  particular  tunes.  Each 
repetition  of  the  particular  chain  tends  to  confirm  the 
attachments  between  the  succeeding  links.  When 
the  young  learner  has  often  gone  over  such  a  row  of 
symbols  she  can  read  off  the  melody  with  more  and 
more  ease,  and  with  less  detailed  attention  to  tlie 
members  of  the  symbol-series ;  till  at  length  by  aid 
of  a  few  initial  members  of  the  visual  series  she  can 
recover  the  whole  series  of  sound-representations. 
Even  in  the  case  of  new  tunes,  the  process  of  *  read- 
ing off*  is  greatly  expedited  by  the  reappearance  of 
familiar  successions  of  symbols,  answering  to  habitual 
intervals,  musical  phrases,  &c  Hence,  the  mind 
of  a  musician  engaged  in  reading  a  new  score,  tends, 
by  the  aid  of  association  and  anticipation,  to  pass 
with  great  rapidity  from  symbol  to  symbol ;  the  pro- 
cess of  combining  the  symbols  assumes  something  of 
an  automatic  character.^ 

Series  of  Motor  Representations.    Another  group 
of  these  recurring  composite  trains  of  representations, 

^  In  the  oonstroing  of  new  gronpe  of  familiar  symbola,  there  is  a  fortlier 
process  of  mental  conetmction,  which  will  be  described  in  the  next  cbaptsr. 
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closely  related  to  the  last,  are  those  answermg  to  our 
repeated  or  habitual  actions.  Every  voluntary  move- 
ment presupposes  a  representation  of  that  movement, 
or  a  motor  representation.  Before  we  stretch  out  the 
band  to  take  something  we  rapidly  represent  this 
action.  Hence  the  performance  of  a  series  of  actions 
is  immediately  supported  by  a  series  of  motor  repre- 
sentations. Not  only  so,  along  with  this  series  there 
goes  one  or  more  series  of  sensory  representations, 
namely,  those  of  the  sense-impressions  immediately 
resulting  from  the  several  movements.  Thus  in 
walking  there  is  not  only  the  series  of  images  an- 
swering to  the  muscular  actions,  but  that  answering 
to  the  sensations  of  contact  due  to  the  bringing  of 
the  feet  alternately  to  the  ground,  and  in  most  cases, 
too,  that  corresponding  to  the  visual  sensations  arising 
from  the  changing  appearances  of  the  moving  organ, 
and  of  the  ground.  So  in  singing  or  speaking,  the 
series  of  vocal  representations  is  bound  up  with  one 
of  auditory  images. 

In  general  the  motor  representations  are  weak  as 
compared  with  the  sensory.  Hence  the  train  of 
motor  representations  depends  on  the  presence  of  the 
sensory  elements.  Hence  these  last  are  analogous 
to  symbols.  They  serve  as  the  marks  of  the  succes- 
sive actions.  Thus  in  writing  the  succession  of 
manual  movements  is  directed  by  the  visual  impres- 
sions. How  much  this  is  the  case,  may  be  known 
by  the  simple  experiment  of  trying  to  write  in  the 
dark. 

The  effect  of  frequent  repetition  or  practice  is  to 
dispense  with  that  close  attention  to  the  detailed 
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elements  of  such  a  composite  train  which  was  neces- 
sary at  first.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
sensory  elements  which  had  first  to  be  distinctly 
attended  to,  become  indistinct.  Thus  a  child  learning 
her  notes  has  at  first  to  look  at  her  fingers.  Later 
on  she  can  strike  the  notes  with  only  an  indistinct 
indirect  glance  at  theuL  In  this  way  practice  tends, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  to  render  a  chain  of  move- 
ments independent  of  sensory  elements.^  The  series 
of  actions  approximates  to  an  apparently  single  series, 
in  which  the  sensation  accompanying  the  execution  of 
one  step  calls  up  a  representation  of  the  following, 
which  is  too  fugitive  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
subsequent  presentation.  The  final  outcome  of  this 
repetition  is  a  habitual  or  quasi-automatic  action  in 
which  all  the  psychical  elements,  presentations  and 
representations  aUke,  become  indistinct.* 

Verbal  Associations.  Among  the  most  important 
of  our  associations  are  those  of  words.  Language  is 
the  medium  by  which  we  commonly  recall  impres- 
sions. This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  we 
are  social  beings,  dependent  on  communication  with 
others.  A  word  is  at  once  a  passive  impression  and 
a  vocal  action*      And  this  points  to  the  two-sided 


^  That  the  sensory  elements  are  still  present  as  indistinctly  recognised 
factors,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  man  who  has  lost  skin-sensibility  has  to 
look  at  his  feet  in  order  to  walk. 

'  It  is  a  nice  point  whether  in  these  rapid  successions  there  is  a  monwn* 
tary  attention  to  each  member  of  the  series,  though  too  fugitive  to  be  altera 
wards  remembered.  Dugald  Stewart  held  that  this  is  so.  On  the  other 
hand.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  considered  this  a  case  of  '  nnconsdoos '  meDtal 
operations.  See  Lectures  on  Metaphysics^  VoL  t.,  XVIII.  ;  if.  Mill's  Amii- 
nation  of  Sir  W,  HamUtmCs  Philosophy,  Chap.  XV.  ;  and  Dr.  Carpentsr's 
Mental  Physiology,  Book  II.,  Chap.  XIII,  (Unconscious  Cerebiation). 
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function  of  language  as  the  medium  of  imparting 
and  of  receiving  knowledge.  The  conditions  of  social 
life  have  as  their  result  the  intimate  association  of 
y^bal  signs  and  images  generally.  Hence  words 
play  a  most  important  part  in  the  revival  of  impres- 
sions. If,  further,  it  is  remembered  that  language  is 
tiie  medium  by  which  all  the  higher  products  of  intel- 
lectual activity  are  retained  and  recalled,  its  importance 
will  be  still  more  apparent.^ 

The  value  of  ourselected  system  of  signB,  articnliite  sounds,  in  lela- 
ion  to  this  function  of  recaUing,  depends  on  certain  characteristics  of 
the  sensations  eoneemed.  As  we  saw  above,  sounds  are  finely  distin- 
guishable in  their  quality.  Articulate  sounds  constitute  a  wide  range 
of  finely  discriminated  elements.  Again,  these  elements  are  susceptible 
of  being  rapidly  discriminated  from  one  another  when  occurring  in 
saooession,and  futiier  of  being  grouped  together  and  grasped  as  a  whole 
aerieSb*  To  this  refinement  of  the  auditory  sense,  there  answers  a 
considerable  degree  of  delicacy  in  the  muscular  sensibility  of  the  vocal 
organ,  as  well  as  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  or  capability  of  rapidly 
varying  its  actions^  - 

It  follows  from  this  brief  account  of  words  that 
verbal  associations  will  illustrate  the  characteristics 
of  symbolic  association  and  motor  combination  just 
described.  The  building  up  of  verbal  associations 
begins  with  the  knitting  together  of  the  several 
elements  entering  into  each  verbal  complex  or  word. 

*The  ftiU  use  of  language  in  (general)  thinking  can  only  be  explained  later 
on.  Here  it  ii  enou^  to  dwell  on  its  serriee  as  a  medium  of  reproduding 
knowledge  both  of  concrete  objects  and  of  classes^ 

'  See  above,  p.  209.  It  may  be  added  here,  as  a  &ct  in  favour  of  an  ear 
language  rather  than  an  eye  or  gesture  language,  that  the  former  sense  can  dis- 
tbguifih  two  suoceesiTe  sensations  separated  only  by  an  interval  *016  sec., 
ivhereas  the  latter  cannot  distingaish  two  impressions  when  separated  by  a 
smaller  Intenral  than  *047  see.  (Wundt,  Physiol  Psychologis,  II.,  Cap.  16, 

^"^"^  18 
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Here  the  first  step  is  the  linking  of  the  vocal  action 
to  its  respective  sound.  To  this  must  be  added,  in 
the  case  of  the  educated,  the  combining  of  this  pair 
with  a  visual  symbol,  more  particularly  the  printed 
word.*  Not  only  so,  since  words  are  symbols,  of 
interest  only  as  representing  ideas,  the  building  up 
of  these  verbal  aggregates  is  completed  by  the  firm 
attachment  of  the  word-complex  to  the  corresponding 
image  or  idea.  Here,  too,  the  general  conditions  ot 
^association  hold  good.  The  better  the  several  ele- 
ments, sounds,  vocal  actions,  visual  symbols  and, 
finally,  ideas,  are  discriminated  from  other  members 
af  their  respective  classes;  and  the  closer  and  the 
more  frequent  the  act  of  attention  to  the  different 
constituents  of  each  group  or  complex  in  their  rela- 
tion one  to  another,  the  firmer  will  be  the  associa- 
tion. 

When  this  process  of  association  is  complete,  any 
member  of  the  verbal  aggregate  tends  instantly  to 
call  up  the  others.  But  all  the  elements  are  not 
called  up  with  equal  distinctness  in  every  case.  To 
begin  with,  since  the  words  are  symbols,  interesting 
only  as  standing  for  ideas,  words  tend  in  general  to 
call  up  ideas  more  powerfully  than  these  last  to  call 
up  words.  The  sound  or  sight  of  a  word,  instantly 
carries  the  mind  on  to  some  image  of  an  object.  But 
we  may  have  images  of  persons,  places,  kc,  with  only 
a  very  faint  verbal  accompaniment.' 

^  The  otiier  visual  symbol,  tlie  written  word,  is  only  of  importance  in  eoiH 
nection  with  the  action  of  writing. 

•  The  strong  tendency  of  words  to  call  np  ideas  is,  howerer,  connterMted 
in  certain  cases.  Like  human  representatives,  words  tend  to  become  the 
substitutes  of  that  for  which  they  stand.    This  wiU  be  touched  on  by  and  by. 
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Not  only  so,  all  the  elements  of  a  verbal  aggregate 
are  not  always  called  up  with  equal  distinctness. 
Thus  when  listening  to  the  words  of  another  the 
mind  (if  interested)  is  instantly  carried  on  from  the 
sounds  to  the  ideas,  and  there  is  only  an  incipient 
resurgence  of  the  images  of  the  vocal  actions.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  speaking,  or  reading  out  from  a  book, 
the  vocal  representations  become  much  more  distinct. 

It  foUowB  that  in  our  wlioUy  internal  mental  processes  of  represen- 
tation, different  verbal  elements  wiU  be  called  np  at  different  times. 
In  general  tbe  most  distinct  verbal  accompaniments  of  images  are 
representations  of  sounds :  those  of  the  corresponding  vocal  actions  are 
(according  to  what  was  said  above  respecting  motor  representations 
generaUy)  much  leas  distinct  But  much  wiU  depend  on  differences  of 
past  experience.  Ideas  which  we  have  acquired  by  reading  wiU  tend  to 
be  accompanied  hj  pictures  of  the  visual  symbols.  Much  will  depend, 
too,  on  individual  differences  of  representative  power.  A  mind  with  a 
)u^  degree  of  visuaUaing  power  will  tend  habitually  to  represent  words 
as  word-picturea. 

The  verbal  groups  or  complexes  just  described  are 
capable  of  becoming  associated  in  definite  series,*  and 
it  is  by  the  aid  of  such  series  that  our  knowledge  of 
things  in  their  order  of  time  and  place  is  largely 
bmlt  up.  The  general  conditions  of  the  formation 
of  such  highly  composite  series  are  the  same  as 
before.  The  more  closely  the  several  elements 
(sounds,  vocal  actions,  &c.),  have  been  attended  to 
in  their  succession,  and  the  more  frequently  the 
series  has  been  run  over,  the  firmer  the  bond  of 
connection. 

It  follows  from  what  we  said  just  now  that  in 
learning  a  train  of  words  together  with  its  accom- 

^  Strictly  speaking  a  word  is  a  (short)  series  of  soauds,  vocal  actions,  and 
▼iBual  symbolic 
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panying  ideas,  all  the  elements  of  the  complex  are 
not  commonly  presented  Thus  when  a  child  is 
learning  a  poem  out  of  a  book,  and  repeats  the  words 
audibly,  there  is  the  full  operation  of  the  different 
associative  agencies  (the  linking  of  one  visual  symbol, 
of  one  vocal  action,  &c.,  to  its  suoc^ssor)  at  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  committing  to  mind  what  has 
been  said  to  us,  the  retention  turns  principally  on 
the  knitting  together  of  the  succeeding  sounds ;  and 
in  learning  a  passage  from  an  author  the  process  of 
acquisition  depends,  to  some  considerable  extent  at 
least,  on  firmly  binding  together  the  visual  symbols. 

Memory  and  Expectation.  Our  images  and  trains 
of  images  are  commonly  accompanied  by  some  more 
or  less  distinct  reference  to  the  corresponding  pre- 
sentations, and  to  the  time  of  their  occurrence ;  in 
other  words,  by  some  amount  of  belief  in  the  corre- 
sponding events.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  this 
accompaniment  is  of  the  vaguest  kind.  In  a  state  of 
listless  reverie  we  may  iiave  a  series  of  images  with- 
out any  distinct  reference  to  the  corresponding 
experiences.  We  simply  picture  the  objects,  without 
reflecting  where  or  when  we  have  s^en  them  or  sh^ 
see  them.  In  other  cases,  however,  we  distinctly 
refer  the  images  to  some  place  in  the  time-order  of 
our  experience.  This  reference  assumes  one  of  two 
well-marked  forms :  (a)  a  reference  to  the  past  or 
Memory,  or  more  fully  Memory  of  Events,  and  (h)  a 
reference  to  the  future  or  Expectation.^ 

>  It  were  to  be  wisbed  that  there  were  some  wot^  to  marii:  oflT  this  fuller 
process  of  memory  from  the  mere  reyival  of  images.  Some  German  psycho- 
logists,  aa  Drdbisch  and  Volkmann,  would  distinguish  the  former  as  Becol- 
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Both  memory  and  expectation  involve  a  series  of 
images  ordered  in  time,  and  both  illustrate  the  action 
of  association.  Thus  in  remembering  the  events  of  a 
particular  day  the  mind  retraces  the  (principal)  steps 
of  a  succession  of  experiences,  the  images  following  in 
the  order  of  the  events,  and  being  *  localised '  in  this 
order.  Similarly  in  anticipating  the  succession  of  the 
events  of  a  journey  similar  to  one  already  performed, 
the  mind  passes  over  a  succession  of  images  having 
the  same  time-order  as  the  events  of  which  they  are 
copies,  and  held  together  by  the  bond  of  contiguity. 

Again,  both  memory  and  expectation  are  modes  of 
belief;  but  they  are  perfectly  distinct  modes.  In 
memory  we  have  to  do  with  a  reality  which  is  over, 
which  is  no  longer.  In  general  the  mind  is  in  a 
passive  attitude  with  respect  to  it  The  train  of 
memory  images  may  indeed  excite  faint  feelings  of 
regret  or  longing,  but  these  are  momentary  only,  and 
the  mind  resigns  itself  to  the  fact  that  the  events  are 
past  When  we  experience  longing  or  regret  in 
looking  back,  there  seems  to  be  a  momentary  assimi- 
lation of  a  past  to  a  present  moment.  By  dwelling  on 
the  past  situation  we  tend  to  imagine  it  as  a  present 
oixe,  in  which  we  are  able  to  act,  in  order  to  attain 
some  good  or  avert  some  evil. 

In  expectation,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attitude  of 

lectbn  (Erinnenuig),  contending  that  this  distinction  is  supported  by  long 
usage.  (See  Drobisdi,  Bmpiriache  PsycficHogie,  §  85 ;  Volkmann,  Lehrbwh 
dor  FityeAologie,  Vol.  I.,  p.  46i.)  But  this  distinction  seems  hardly  borne 
out  by  popular  speech.  Besides,  the  word  Recollection  seems  best  confined 
to  the  active  side  of  the  reproductive  process.  There  is  something  to  be  said 
for  Brown's  use  of  the  word  remembrance  to  indicate  the  process  of  suggestion 
supplemented  by  the  time-reference,  (Philosophy  </  the  Hwman  Mind,  Lect. 
XLI.). 
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the  mind  is  one  of  strennous  activity.  It  stretches 
forwards  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  event.  There 
is  a  preparatory  fixing  of  the  attention.  To  expect  a 
thing  is  to  be  on  the  look-ont  for  it,  to  be  ready  to 
apprehend  the  impression  when  it  occurs,  or  to  have 
the  attention  preadjusted.  Not  only  so,  it  implies  a 
readiness  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  occurrence. 
Thus  while  memory  is  a  comparatively  passive  state 
of  mind,  expectation  is  one  of  tension,  effort  or  strain. 

The  mental  state  known  as  expectation  varies  according  to  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  images  called  up.  Where  the  anticipation  is 
definite,  that  is  where  the  actual  presentation  of  the  moment  calls  up 
one  series  of  images,  the  active  tension  is  greater.  In  waiting  for  a 
person  to  begin  to  recite  a  familiar  poem  we  eagerlj  look  on  and  desire 
to  realise  the  coming  sounds.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  expectation  is 
indefinite,  as  when  we  are  watching  a  person  who  is  about  to  recite 
some  poem,  though  we  know  not  what,  different  series  of  images  are 
called  up,  more  or  less  distinctly.  And  in  this  case  the  eagerness  of 
mind  takes  another  and  more  complex  form,  including  an  impati^it 
curiosity  to  know  which  of  the  anticipated  series  it  is  to  be;  ^ 

Not  only  so,  the  state  of  mind  will  vary  greatly  according  as  the 
representations  are  pleasurable  or  painfuL  In  each  case  the  attention 
is  fixed,  only  in  a  different  way.  In  the  former  case  the  direction  of 
the  attention  is  more  of  a  voluntary  act,  and  is  accompanied  by  an 
active  desire  to  realise  the  anticipated  good.  In  the  latter  case  the 
attention  is  bound  and  fettered,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
shrinking  away  from,  or  an  impulse  to  put  the  evil  further  off.  In 
extreme  cases,  as  in  that  of  a  paralysing  terror,  this  overpowering  of  the 
attention  may  reach  to  such  a  pitch  that  all  effort  to  avoid  the  evil  is 
precluded.  The  will  cannot  detach  the  attention  from  the  evil,  in 
order  to  direct  it  to  the  means  of  warding  it  off* 

We  thus  see  that  memory  and  expectation  involve  a  succession  of 


^  A  state  of  uncertainty  often  adds  to  the  eagerness  of  expectation  through 
a  desire  to  exchange  a  painfdl  state  of  doubt  for  one  of  rest  We  are  less 
impatient  when  sure  of  the  fruition  of  some  hope,  than  when  there  is  an 
element  of  uncertainty. 

*  The  difference  of  mental  state  in  looking  forward  to  a  good  and  to  an 
evil  will  be  illustrated  more  fully  by  and  by  when  we  examine  into  the 
nature  of  willing. 
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images  and  an  accompaniment  of  belief  It  is  to  be  added  that  there 
is  often  the  latter  adjunct  without  the  appearance  of  either  (definite) 
memory  or  expectation.  In  representing,  for  example,  any  recurring 
coiyunction  of  experiences,  as  the  sequence,  the  setting  of  tiie  sun  and 
the  appearance  of  the  stars,  we  do  not  recall  any  particular  occasion  on 
which  this  observation  was  made.  Similarly  of  the  relations  in  space 
of  permanent  objects,  as  the  proximity  of  the  Houses  of  Ptoliament  and 
Westminster  Abbey.  There  is  belief  here  without  a  distinct  reference 
to  a  particular  time.  Nevertheless,  there  may  be  said  to  be  in  all  such 
cases  a  vague  reference  to  the  past,  though  the  very  fact  of  the  repetition 
of  the  experience  precludes  a  dednite  reference  to  a  particular  time. 
According  to  some,  too,  such  a  belief  implies  an  element  of  vague  antici- 
pation. Not  only  so,  it  has  been  said  by  certain  psychologists  that 
belief,  in  some  degree,  always  attends  the  revival  of  images.^  The 
<jue8tlon  as  to  the  nature  of  belief  will  be  considered  more  fully  later  on. 

Representation  of  Time.  The  mental  states  marked 
off  as  memory  and  expectation  plainly  involve  the 
representation  of  time.  To  recall  an  event  is  to  refer 
to  a  past,  to  expect  one  is  to  refer  to  a  future.  Both 
expectation  and  memory  are  developed  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  growth  of  this  representation  of  time. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  at  first  to  conceive  that  a  child 
could  ever  have  had  a  succession  of  unlike  experiences 
and  not  instantly  referred  these  to  their  positions  in 
the  time-order  as  before  and  after.  Yet  there  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  the  knowledge  of  time  is 
a  late  acquisition.  In  its  developed  form  the  repre- 
sentation of  events  in  their  temporal  order  is  attained 
much  later  than  that  of  objects  in  their  spatial  or  local 
order.  The  genesis  of  the  former  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  process  of  reproductive  imagination, 
whereas  the  origin  of  the  latter  is  connected  with 
that  of  sense-perception.  Children  attain  very  clear 
ideas  about  the  position  of  objects  in  space,  the  rela- 

>  For  example,  Dogald  Stewart  and  H.  Talne.  See  the  latter's  work.  On 
InUUigence,  Pt  L,  Bk.  IL,  Chap.  I.,  Sect  IIL 
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tions  of  near  and  far,  inside  and  outside,  &e.,  before 
they  liave  any  definite  ideas  about  the  succession  and 
duration  of  events.  Thus  a  child  of  three  and  a-half 
years,  who  had  a  very  precise  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tive situations  of  the  several  localities  visited  in  his 
walks,  showed  that  he  had  no  definite  representations 
answering  to  the  terms  *  this  week,'  *  last  week,'  and 
still  tended  to  think  of  *  yesterday '  as  an  undefined 
past. 

As  we  saw  above,  some  discrimination  of  saeeesiionB  of  sensatioiis  as 
such,  as  well  as  of  their  durations,  is  presupposed  in  the  derelopment  of 
the  space-perception.  To  this  extent,  then,  the  apprehension  of  time 
precedes  that  of  space.  But  this  first  representation  of  time  is  Tagne 
and  limited  only.  Space,  or  portions  of  it,  can  be  seen  at  one  moment 
by  the  aid  of  a  number  of  sensations  locaUy  discriminated.  Time  can 
only  be  apprehended  by  the  aid  of  representations  r^oognimd  a$  iuck. 
This  is  manifest  even  in  the  case  of  that  rudimentaiy  apprehenrion  or 
'perception'  of  short  periods  of  time  by  the  sense  of  hearing  detaihtd 
above.  ^ 

Representation  of  Succession.  The  representation 
of  time  begins  with  the  recognition  of  two  successive 
experiences  as  successive.  This,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  is  more  than  the  mere  fact  of  succession.* 
It  implies  an  act  of  reflection  upon  the  succeeding 
presentations,  and  a  representation  of  them  together, 
at  the  same  moment,  as  successive.     And  this,  again. 


>  We  may  be  said  directly  to  apprehend  or  •  perceive  *  the  present,  and  to 
represent  the  past  as  that  which  was  once  a  prtsant,  and  the  fntore  as  that 
which  is  to  be  a  present  Popularly,  we  tiJk  of  peioeiring  time  when  we 
apprehend  short  periods  of  time  ending  in  the  present  moment.  The  expres- 
sion *  perception  of  time '  seems  to  have  zeferrace,  farther,  to  the  disttnetlon 
between  apprehending  time  by  way  of  a  sacoession  of  objectiye  changes,  e,g,, 
movements  of  the  hand  of  the  clock,  and  by  way  of  the  individual's  own 
'sulrjective'  feelings. 

•  See  p.  206. 
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as  we  saw  also,  presupposes  the  persistence  of  presen-^ 
tations  for  an  appreciable  period.^ 

This  representation  of  succession  appears  to  begin 
by  noting  tbe  relation  of  a  present  actual  experience 
or  pres^itation  to  some  represented  experience,  im« 
mediately  preceding,  or  about  to  follow.  The  present 
moment  is  the  starting  point  in  all  representations  of 
time.  We  cannot  imagine  or  think  of  time  without 
some  present  point  of  view  from  which  we  may  pro- 
spectively represent  a  future,  and  retrospectively  a 
past* 

How  Representation  of  a  Past  arises.  The  sim* 
plest  form  of  time-apprehension  would  seem  to  arise 
in  the  following  way.  A  child  is  watching  some 
interesting  object,  say  the  play  of  the  sunbeam  on 
the  wall  of  his  nursery.  Suddenly  the  sun  is  ob- 
scured by  a  doud  and  the  marvel  of  the  dancing 
Ught  vanishes.  In  place  of  the  golden  brilliance 
there  now  stands  the  dull  commonplace  wall-paper. 
This  cessation,  however,  as  we  saw  above,  does  not 
imply  an  instantaneous  sinking  of  the  presentation 
below  the  level  of  consciousness.  The  image  persists, 
and  attracts  the  attention  by  reason  of  its  interesting- 
ness.  At  the  same  time  there  is  the  actual  present, 
the  sight  of  the  sunlesa  wall  Here  then  the  contrast 
between  presentation  and  representation,  the  actual 

»  See  !>.  221. 

*  It  18  carious,  here,  as  in  otber  respectft  to  note  the  similarities  and  dis- 
similarities between  the  representations  of  time  and  ^Muie.  The  space  we 
see  is  in  front  of  ns :  with  this  is  contrasted  the  space  behind  ns  which 
we  only  lepiMont.  On  the  other  hand,  space  extends  away  from  our  stand- 
point in  many  directions.  Again  we  cannot  pictare  space,  even  that  behind 
our  backs,  except  by  imagining  ourselves  £Eu;ing  it,  that  is,  haying  it  in  front 
of  oa, 
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experience  of  the  present,  and  the  represented  ex- 
perience which  is  not  now,  would  disclose  itselfL  The 
antithesis  of  now,  and  not-now  would  be  reached. 

Not  only  so,  in  this  persistence  of  a  representation 
along  with  a  presentation  the  relation  of  saocessi<m 
between  the  corresponding  events  would  be  discerned 
The  representation  a,  and  the  presentation  B,  would 
tend  to  group  themselves  in  a  certain  order.  Every 
time  the  attention  was  recalled  to  a  (by  reason  of  its 
persistence  and  interestingness),  the  attention  (fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  its  movement  in  successively 
fixing  the  presentations  A,  B)  would  be  carried  on  to 
B.  That  is  to  say,  a  would  take  up  its  place  as  an 
antecedent  to  B,  and  the  relation  of  the  corresponding 
presentations  A,  B,  would  thus  be  represented  as  a 
transition  from  A  to  B,  and  not  conversely.  And 
this  apprehension  would  be  aided  by  the  fact  that  a 
declines  in  intensity  and  distinctness,  while  B,  as  the 
actual  presentation,  persists  intact,  and  so  gains  in 
force  relatively  to  a.  In  this  way  the  chUd*8  mind 
would  fiilly  seize  the  fact  that  A  had  been  displaced 
by  B.  The  vague  representation  of  a  *not-now' 
would  be  developed  into  the  more  definite  representa- 
tion of  a  *  no-longer*. 

How  Representation  of  a  Future  arises.  Let  us 
now  take  the  case  of  anticipation.  The  representation 
of  a  future  arises,  like  that  of  a  past,  in  connection 
with  an  actual  present.  Here,  it  is  obvious,  the  pre- 
vious occurrence  of  the  succession  is  presupposed.  A 
presentation  A  cannot  call  up  the  representation  of 
its  consequent  B,  unless  the  two  have  become  asso- 
ciated by  one  or  more  past  experiences.     K  the  pre- 
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sentation  B  follows  A  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  the 
corresponding  image  is  called  up,  there  is  no  room  for 
anticipation,  or  for  the  representation  of  a  future. 
But  if  there  is  an  interval  between  the  calling  up  of 
the  image  and  the  realisation  of  it  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  actual  experience,  the  representation  of  a  future 
will  arise. 

In  order  to  retrace  the  process,  we  will  imagine  the 
situation  of  a  hungry  child  who  sees  all  the  prepara- 
tions of  his  food.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
representation  of  the  pleasurable  experience  of  eating 
is  vividly  suggested.  Since  in  this  case  the  image  is 
immediately  associated  with,  and  directly  called  up 
by,  an  actual  impression  it  will  attain  an  exceptional 
degree  of  intensity  and  persistence.  And  the  plea- 
surable character  of  the  representation  would  still 
farther  ensure  its  persistence.  Here  again,  then, 
there  are  all  the  conditions  for  noting  the  contrast  of 
presentation  and  representation,  the  realised  *now' 
and  the  unrealised  *  not-now  *. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  relation  of  representation 
and  presentation  would  be  a  diflFerent  one.  During 
the  prolonged  existence  of  the  two  in  mental  juxta- 
position, the  child  would  discover  that  every  time  the 
actual  presentation  A  rose  into  distinct  consciousness 
it  would  be  followed  by  the  representation  b.  The 
presentation  and  representation  would  thus  assume  a 
different  order  in  this  case  from  that  taken  up  in  the 
first  Through  repeated  mental  transitions  from  A 
to  6,  moreover,  h  would  gain  in  force,  and  not  lose, 
as  in  the  former  case.  That  is  to  say  the  relation 
between  presentation  and  representation  would  dis- 
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dose  itself  in  a  tendene^  in  the  latter  to  snpplant  the 
former,  and  not  vice  versa,  as  in  the  first  case.  And 
on  the  ground  of  this  relation  between  A  and  b,  the 
child  would  ascribe  a  different  order  to  the  actual 
occurrences.  A  would  be  viewed  as  leading  on,  and 
about  to  give  place,  to  B.  In  other  words  6  would 
be  projected  in  advance  of  A  as  its  consequent 
Here,  then,  the  vague  representation  of  a  *not-now' 
will  be  differentiated  into  the  representation  of  a 
*not-yetV 

Representation  of  a  Thme-seriea.  The  representa- 
tion of  a  number  of  successions,  or  of  a  time-aeries 
takes  place,  in  much  the  same  way,  in  connection 
with  an  actual  presentation.  Suppose  a  series  of 
events  A,  B,  C,  D  .  .  .  •  H.  Then  when  the 
presentation  H  occurs,  the  representations  a,  6,  c,  d, 
&C.,  persist  in  consciousness.  These  last  will,  as 
shown  above,  be  referred  to  the  past  But  they  will 
not  be  referred  to  the  same  points  in  this  past  In 
considering  in  rapid  succession  the  group  of  images, 
the  attention  is  determined  to  a  certain  order.  It 
moves  easily  and  smoothly  along  the  series  o&c,  kc, 
but  only  with  diflficulty  along  another  order  say  c&o, 
or  cab.  In  this  case,  too,  the  differences  of  the 
intensity  of  the  images  due  to  unequal  degrees  of  sub- 
sidence would  make  themselves  felt,  and  serve  as  an 
additional  due  to  the  temporal  order  of  the  eventB. 

^If,  indeed,  at  is  fidrlj  certain,  each  presentation  and  resalting  repre- 
sentation occapiee  a  certain  doration,  and  goes  throogh  a  rapid  soies  oC 
changes  of  rise  and  decline,  it  would  seem  that  a  Conscionsneas  of  the  dedins 
of  the  representation  and  the  rise  of  the  presentation  in  the  first  case,  and^of 
the  rererse  process  in  the  second,  would  fhrther  serve  to  suggest  the  dii- 
tinction  between  the  'no«longer'  and  the  'not-yet*. 
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Representation  of  Duration.  Somewhat  different 
from  the  representation  of  a  time-order  or  a  series  of 
events  in  time  is  that  of  duration,  or  a  length  or 
portion  of  time.  Here  the  conditions  of  the  growth 
of  the  representation  are  not  a  succession  of  unlike 
exp^ences  or  changes,  bnt  rather  the  persistence  of 
an  (approximately)  uniform  experience.  Further, 
there  seems  to  be  needed  an  experience  which  is 
uninteresting,  in  order  that  the  attention  may  be  in  a 
manner  compelled  to  direct  itself  to  its  aspect  of 
duration* 

These  conditions  appear  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  case 
of  a  prolonged  expectation.  A  child,  for  example, 
might  probably  obtain  his  first  distinct  idea  of  a 
time-length  when  told  to  wait  for  the  satisfaction  of 
an  expressed  wish.  Under  these  circumstances  his 
attention  fixes  itself  on  the  representation  of  the 
promised  gratification.  Owing  to  this  state  of  pre- 
occupation, the  succession  of  events  filling  the  inter- 
val, the  other  images  intruding  themselves,  are  not 
distinctly  attended  to.  The  anticipation  is  the  all- 
engrossing  representation,  and  so  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  content  of  the  interval  Under  these 
circumstances  the  apprehension  of  duration  becomes 
distinct  as  a  consciousness  of  a  prolonged  present  in 
antithesis  to  a  desired  future.  Beflection  on  this 
prolonged  process,  this  continued  anticipation  of  a 
pleasure  accompanied  by  a  recurring  recognition  of  its 
aon-realisation^  leads  to  an  apprehension  of.  a  certain 
length  or  duration. 

Here,  again,  we  have  to  snppoee  certaiir  temponl  maxlu  or  aigns  bj 
which  the  extent  of  time  at  anj  particular  stage  of  the  waiting  would 
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be  estimated.  That  at  anj  two  saocefldre  stages  tlie  mental  states 
someliow  differ,  is  manifest  For  the  waiting  is  itself  an  experience, 
the  representation  of  which  peraists.  In  truth,  at  anj  point  in  this 
interral  of  waiting,  the  mind  is  aware  of  so  much  waiting  gone  thronglL 
The  successive  acts  of  forward  attention,  and  the  succeeding  rebuff  are 
vaguely  represented,  and  thus  there  is  a  degree  of  mental  fatigue  which 
varies  with  the  duration  of  the  process.  It  may  be  added  that  a  dis- 
tinctly painful  experience  from  which  we  desire  to  escape  would  also 
supply  the  conditions  of  the  genesis  of  this  apprehension  of  duration. 
A  boy  'kept  in'  by  task-work,  or  imdei^ing  the  experience  of  being 
*  bored'  by  a  moral  disquisition,  is  in  a  f&vourable  poeiticm  for  gmwing 
an  acquaintance  with  time.^ 

Higher  Form  of  Time-representation.  The  perfect 
representation  of  time  involves  a  combination  of  the 
two  kinds  of  representation  just  described.  Time  is 
for  us  a  succession  of  events  having  individually  and 
collectively  a  certain  duration.  Just  as  we  only  dearly 
intuit  a  certain  length  of  space,  or  distance,  when  this 
is  marked  off  or  defined  by  two  tangible  or  visible 
objects :  so  the  distinct  representation  of  any  duration 
involves  that  of  two  defining  points,  a  beginning  and 
an  end  And  the  representation  of  a  time-series  is 
incomplete  without  that  of  the  time-intervals  between 
the  successive  members  of  the  series. 

The  apprehension  of  the  duration  of  a  chain  of 
experiences  is  developed  by  aid  of  the-  discovery  that 
different  successions  of  events  may  run  on  together, 
or  take  place  in  the  same  time.  We  do  not  directly 
apprehend  the  duration  of  a  series  of  events  whidi 

^  In  this  reepecty  too,  there  is  a  dose  analc^  between  the  apprehenaon  of 
space  and  of  time.  In  each  there  is  something  more  than  the  knowledge  of 
discrete  points :  there  is  the  cognition  of  a  eoniinuwn  in  which  these  po&nts 
are  contained.  And  in  each  case  this  apprehension  arises  by  way  of  a  per* 
sistent  nnintermpted  mental  state,  in  which  there  are  no  abmpt  changes. 
bat  only  gradnal  ones  (experience  of  movement  in  the  one  case,  tiiat  of 
waiting  in  the  second). 
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greatly  interests  us :  for  in  this  case  attention  is  fixed 
on  the  experiences  themselves.  It  is  by  finding  out 
that  while  we  have  been  thus  interested,  another 
series  of  events  has  transpired  the  duration  of  which 
we  already  know,  that  we  are  able  to  measure  the 
duration  of  the  first  experience. 

In  this  way,  the  'subjective'  and  highly  variable 
estimate  of  time  described  above  is  supplemented  and 
corrected  by  a  reference  to  an  *  objective'  standard, 
which  answers  to  a  constant  (or  approximately  con- 
stant) time-experience  of  oiirselves,  and  to  a  common 
time-experience  of  ourselves  and  others.  Such  a 
standard  of  reference  seems  to  be  found  in  movement, 
and  more  particularly,  visible  movement.  The  move- 
ments of  the  sun,  of  its  shadow  on  the  dial,  or  of  the 
hands  of  a  dock,  supply  such  a  standard  of  reference. 
Uniform  movement  from  point  to  point  of  space 
serves  to  define  time-length,  inasmuch  as  the  positions 
successively  taken  up  by  the  moving  body  correspond 
to,  and  at  once  suggest  points  of  time.  In  this  way 
our  space  intuitions,  though  presupposing  a  vague 
knowledge  of  time,  serve  in  their  turn  to  perfect  the 
representation  of  time.^ 

As  we  have  seen,  the  measurement  of  time  by  noting  the  inteirals 
between  a  succession  of  sounds,  maj  be  rendered  very  exact  It  is  not 
improbable  that  in  the  case  of  a  musician  the  habitual  objective  ston- 
dard  of  reference  may  be  Bound-intervals.  It  is  probable,  further,  that 
our  own  bodily  movements  supply  us  with  a  customary  mode  of  mea- 
suring time.  It  has  been  found  that  when  we  try  to  reproduce  a  small 
time-interval,  as  that  between  two  strokes  of  a  pendulum,  we  tend 
unconsciously  to  assimilate  it  to  a  particular  interval  (about  f  of  a 

1  qf,  Herbert  Spencer,  Frineipla  qf  Fgychology,  Vol  II.,  Pt  YL,  Ch. 
XV.,  p.  267,  kc 
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aecondX  This  angwen  roughly  to  the  duration  <^  a  movement  of  the 
leg  in  rapid  walking.  And  Wondt  argues  from  this  fiact  that  the  sense 
of  duration  has  he^i  developed  in  connection  with  the  most  constantly 
practised  movements  of  the  bodj,  which  have  thus  supplied  us  with  gqx 
customary  unit  of  time.^ 

Our  representation  of  the  past  is  a  fragmentary  one 
only;  and  what  we  are  wont  to  call  an  immediate 
assurance  of  a  past  event  is  often  in  part  a  matter  of 
inference.  In  going  over  bygone  years  we  only  recall 
a  very  few  events,  and  these  but  indistinctly.  Our 
representation  of  a  continuous  past  is  built  up  out  of 
representations  of  successive  durations  or  time-por- 
tions, days,  weeks,  &c.  The  further  off  the  time  re- 
called, the  fewer  are  the  images  of  events  revived,  and 
the  more  the  representation  approximates  to  one  of  a 
mere  time-length,  or  an  empty  portion  of  time.  Thus 
in  recalling  a  year  of  early  life  we  represent  at  most^ 
perhaps,  the  circumstance  of  our  being  at  school  at 
the  time.  For  the  rest,  the  reproduction  is  accom- 
panied by  a  vague  representation  of  the  succes- 
sion of  seasons,  which,  since  they  constitute  regolaily 
recurring  sequences  of  events,  can  be  inferred  to  have 
entered  into  the  year's  experience. 

The  construction  of  this  time-scheme  is  effected  by  numerous  pro- 
cesses of  reviewiug  or  retraversing  the  prominent  members  of  the  senes 
of  experiences.  This  process  may  be  carried  on  in  one  of  two  ways : 
(a)  in  the  forward  direction,  as  when  we  recall  some  past  event  and 
move  onwards  towards  the  present ;  or  (h)  in  the  backward  direction, 
as  when  we  return  to  some  remote  period  of  life  by  way  of  the  inter- 
vening stages.  This  last  retrogressive  mental  movement  is,  howevez^ 
always  the  more  difficult' 

^Pkytiol  Psyehotogy^  VoL  IL,  Cap.  XVI.,  p.  28«. 

*  This  retrogressive  movement  from  the  present  to  the  pest  is  sided  by  a 
number  of  circumstances,  e.^.,  social  converse,  representations  of  the  time- 
order  in  space-symbols,  as  in  lists  of  years,  chronological  tables,  and  all 
written  records  of  the  past 
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Much  the  same  line  of  remark  as  that  followed  in  dealing  with  the 
representation  of  the  past,  applies  also  to  the  representation  of  the 
futnre.  It  consists  of  representations  of  successions  of  experiences  of 
certain  durations.  And  the  further  off  the  time,  the  less,  definite  or 
complete  the  representation  of  the  contents.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
obyious  that  in  this  case  the  representation  of  the  concrete  experiences 
malring  up  the  content  of  the  time-scheme  must  he  much  more  scanty, 
Tagoe,  and  variable,  than  in  the  case  of  retrospection. 

Localising  Events  in  the  Past.  After  this  repre- 
sentation of  past  time  has  been  developed,  the  rise  in 
consciousness  of  any  image  is  at  once  followed  by  a 
more  or  less  elaborate  process  of  projection  into  the 
time-series.  This  implies  that  we  refer  it  to  a  point 
of  time  in  the  past,  the  position  of  which  is  estimated 
with  reference  first  of  all  to  the  present,  and  secondly 
to  some  other  events  the  temporal  distance  or  remote- 
ness of  which  is  already  known.  In  many  cases  this 
reference  is  extremely  vague  and  incomplete,  as  when 
we  remember  tiiat  we  have  met  a  person  on  some 
occasion,  but  cannot  recall  the  date.  We  here  give 
the  event  some  undefined  degree  of  remoteness  from 
the  present,  but  cannot  localise  it  relatively  to  other 
events.  Such  an  imperfect  localisation  of  an  event 
appears  to  be  determined  by  the  degree  of  distinct- 
ness of  the  image.  In  other  cases  we  are  able  to 
reproduce  the  relations  of  the  events  to  other  events 
preceding  and  succeeding  it,  and  so  to  assign  it  a 
definite  position  in  the  time-scheme.^ 

1  The  origin  of  our  idea  of  time  has  met  with  bat  scant  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  English  psychologirts.  Brown  has  a  few  good  suggestions  on  the 
subject  (Lectures  en  the  PhUoaophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Lect  XLI.) ;  and 
Beid  has  a  chapter  on  Duration  (Esaays  on  (he  IntelkeHuU  Powers,  111.,  Chap. 
ni.).  Mr.  Spencer  has  a  short  account  of  the  perception  of  time  (PHndples 
^  Psydiology,  II.,  Pt  VI.,  Chap.  XV.).  German  psychologists  seek  to 
acoonnt  for  the  development  of  anticipation  and  memory  by  their  theory  of 
19 
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It  is  only  as  memory  is  developed  in  this  distinct 
and  complete  form  that  there  arises  a  clear  conscions- 
ness  of  personal  identity,  that  is  to  say  an  idea  <^  a 
permanent  self  continuing  to  exist  in  spite  of  the 
numberless  changes  of  its  daily  experience.  Since 
the  consciousness  or  knowledge  of  self  thus  presup- 
poses a  considerable  development  of  representative 
power,  it  is  attained  much  later  than  a  knowledge 
of  external  things.* 

Association  by  Similarity.  Although  the  principle 
•of  contiguity  covers  most  of  the  facts  of  memory,  it  is 
«sual  to  lay  down  other  principles  of  association  as 
well.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  Association 
iihrough  Similarity.  This  principle  asserts  that  an 
impression  (or  image)  will  tend  to  call  up  an  image 
of  anj  object  previously  perceived  which  resembles 
it.  Thus  a  new  face  suggests  by  resemblance  another 
and  familiar  one,  a  word  in  one  language  as  the 
Italian  toro,  a  word  in  another  as  the  Latin  taunts^ 
and  so  'on.  The  more  conspicuous  the  point  of  re- 
semblance between  two  things,  and  the  greater  the 
amount  of  their  resemblance  compared  with  that  of 
their  difference,  the  greater  the  suggestive  force. 

This  kind  of  association  is  strongly  marked-off  from 


the  mutaal  bindramee  (ffemmung)  of  representatioos.  See  Waiti,  Z^fhtdk 
der  Ptychologiet  |  52  ;  and  Volkmann,  Lehrhuck  dtr  JkfftktUffU^  IL,  Section 
v.,  A,  p.  12  and  following.  The  above  account  of  our  tune-repreeentatioii 
follows  prettj  closely  their  treatment  of  the  labject  A  somewhat  aimOar 
mode  of  explanation  is  followed  by  M.  Taine,  0%  JnUHigmee,  Pt  II.,  Book 
III.,  Secta  VII.  and  IX.  The  writer  has  dealt  with  the  defects  and  emws 
incident  to  the  process  of  representing  time  in  his  woric  on  JUu$wn»,  Chap. 
X.,  p.  289,  Ac ;  </.  Chap.  XI.,  p.  802,  kc 

^  The  way  in  which  the  idea  of  self  is  reached  will  be  tooched  oa  agsis 
later  on. 
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the  first.  Contiguity  associates  things  which  are 
adjacent  in  our  experience,  that  is  to  say  events  which 
are  contemporaneous  or  immediately  successive  in 
time,  and  things  contiguous  in  place.  Similarity  on 
the  other  hand  brings  together  experiences  widely 
remote  in  the  time  order.  Thus  a  hce  seen  to-day  in 
London  may  remind  us  of  one  seen  years  ago  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  globe. . 

Relation  of  Similarity  to  OonticQitj.  The  exact  relation  between 
he  two  laws  of  Contiguity  and  Simikrity  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion. Some  seek  to  reduce  both  kinds  of  association  to  one.  Thus  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  endeavouied  to  carry  up  both  laws  into  the  Law  of 
Bedintegration.^  Mr.  Spencer  follows  out  this  suggestion  and  aims  at 
reducing  contiguity  to  similarity.  That  is  to  say,  he  holds  that  the 
cohering  of  impressions  (*  feelings*)  with  previously  experienced  impres- 
sions of  the  same  class  is  the  sole  mode  of  association.  When  a  present 
impression  A  caUs  up  the  images  o^  h^  the  essential  fact  is  the  similarity 
between  A  and  a.  That  h  is  alio  recalled  is  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  it  has  a  similar  relation  in  time  or  space  (or  both)  to  a.* 

On  the  other  hand  some  would  do  away  with  similarity  as  a  distinct 
mode  of  association,  recognising  only  contiguity.  According  to  these, 
when  an  impression  recalls  a  similar  one  the  process  may  be  symbolised 
as  follows.  The  present  percept  aah  is  followed  by  the  image  j%cg,  x 
being  the  element  of  similarity.  The  calling  up  of  the  z  element  in  the 
group  pxq  is  not  a  case  of  association  at  alL  The  presence  of  x  in  the 
new  group  axb  lifts  the  representation  x  in  the  group  pxq  above  the 
threshold  of  consciousness.*  The  real  process  of  association  is  seen  in 
the  revival  along  with  this  x  of  its  accompaniments  p  and  q.  And  this 
IB  a  case  of  contiguous  association.* 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  two  laws  of  association  are  not  ulti- 

^Ledmret  m  Metaphysics,  YoL  L,  XXXL 

*See  Frineiples  </  Psychology,  YoL  L,  Ft  IL,  Chaps.  YIL  and  YIIL, 
especially  1 120. 

'  This  revival  of  an  impression  by  a  present  similar  one,  with  which  the 
rerived  element  coalesces,  is  reoognlBed  by  some  psychologists  as  '  Immediate 
Reproduction/  while  revival  by  way  of  contigaous.association  is  called  Mediate 
Beprodoction.  See  Drobisch,  Bmpirische  Fsy<Mogie,  {82,  83 ;  Yolkmann, 
Lehrlmeh  der  Psychohgie,  Yol  L,  Section  lY.,  A  and  B. 

^This  is  tiie  view  taken  by  Mr.  James  Ward  in  the  article  ahwady  re- 
ferred ta 
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matel J  difthict  from  one  another.  Each  inode  of  reprodoetion  may  be 
iaid  to  involTe  the  eo-operation,  in  different  propoftkoa^  or  with  different 
degrees  of  diBtdnctneaiy  of  two  elementi^  a  link  of  similaritjr  or  idoititr 
and  a  link  of  contigoitj.  Thus  when  a  penon's  name  ealls  np  the 
image  of  hia  face^  it  is  because  the  pesent  soond  is  antomatirally 
identified  with  preyionsif  heard  soonds.'  So  too  revival  bj  simikritj 
commonlf  involves  ecmtigoity  as  shown  above.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
action  of  similari^  is  seen  in  somethioglike  its  parities  when  on  sedng 
a  person's  fiuse  we  leeognise  it  as  fSuniliar,  that  is  distinctlj  recall  a 
past  similar  impression,  without  being  able  to  recover  anj  of  its  accom- 
paniments. But  in  ordinary  cases  what  we  call  revival  kj  similarit j 
involves  the  calling  up  of  concomitant  drcumstancea  Hence  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two  laws  may  be  symbolised  as  follows : — 
A  A 

Contignityy  Similarity,     I   • 

(aj'-w ;  c-a-f 

That  is  to  say,  in  the  first  case  the  process  of  identification  k  automatic 
or  slurred  over ;  and  the  revived  concomitants  are  thought  of  as  quite 
distinct  from  that  which  revives  them ;  whereas  in  the  second  case  the 
identification  is  the  important  step  in  the  process,  and  the  concomitants 
are  not  distinctly  separated  from  the  identified  element 

Yet  while  thus  recogmsing  the  fundamental  identity  of  the  two 
Laws  of'  Association,  we  may  say  that  the  formal  distinction  between 
them  justifies  us  in  recognising  them  as  two  laws.  The  fact  that  in  the 
one  case,  and  not  in  the  other,  there  is  that  peculiar  concomitant  known 
as  the  consciousness  of  similarity  (amid  diversityX  with  the  tinge  of 
emotional  excitement  appertaining  to  this,  constitutes  a  real  psycho- 
logical difference.  And  for  practical  purposes  it  is  very  important  to 
distingmsh  between  the  movement  ef  mind  from  the  representation  of 
a  fact  to  that  of  its  adjunct  in  time,  and  the  mental  transition  from  the 
representation  of  one  object  or  event  to  that  of  another  separated  from 
it  in  time. 

Influence  of  Law  of  Similarity.  The  force  of  simi- 
larity exerts  a  wide  influence  on  the  flow  of  our 
representations.      When  it  is  impossible  by  an  act 

^ "  The  reproduction  of  a  presentation  (Yorstellang)  is  called  mediate, 
when  it  takes  place  along  with,  aijid  through  another  representatioD  either 
immediately  or  mediately  called  up ;  so  that  the  ultimate  ground  of  the 
reprodnotion  most  always  be  a  perception  and  an  immediate  reproduction  of 
a  presentation  effected  throagh  this."— Drobisch,  loe,  eU,,  p.  86.  (JT.  Prot 
Bain's  account  of  the  relation  between  contiguity  and  similarity,  Senaa  and 
InUUtot,  '  Intellect,'  Ch.  II.,  S  2. 
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of  reflection  to  find  a  link  of  contiguity  connecting 
an  antecedent  image  and  its  consequent,  the  thread 
of  connection  can  be  found  in  some  likeness  or 
analogy.  Among  these  links  of  similarity  must  be 
included  what  has  been  called  the  'Analogy  of 
feeling'.  One  thing  is  apt  to  remind  us  of  another 
and  disconnected  thing  by  reason  of  its  similar 
emotional  effect  Disparate  sensations,  as  those  of 
colour  and  of  tone,  have  certain  similarities  in  their 
emotional  accompaniment.  Hence  the  transference 
of  the  language  proper  to  one  class  to  another,  as 
when  we  talk  of  a  'harsh  tone'  in  a  picture,  or  of 
the  *rich  colouring'  of  an  orchestral  accompaniment. 
We  have  classical  authority  for  likening  a  trumpet 
note  to  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour.  The  strange 
associations  formed  by  some,  as  the  now  famous 
brothers  Nussbaumer,  between  certain  sounds  and 
certain  colours  may  be  due  in  part  to  such  an  analogy 
of  feeling^ 

Acquisition  is  greatly  aided  by  this  '  attraction  of 
similars'  as  it  has  been  called,  or  the  tendency  of 
like  to  call  up  like.  If  everything  we  had  to  learn, 
whether  by  actual  observation  or  by  books,  were 
absolutely  new  the  labour  would  be  colossal.  When 
we  study  a  new  language,  for  example,  the  similarities 
very  greatly  shorten  the  labour.  Thus,  when  the 
German  word  Vogel  calls  up  the  familiar  name  fowl, 
its  meaning  is  at  once  fixed.  The  new  acquisition 
is  permanently  attached  to  the  pre-existing  stock  of 

^  For  an  acooant  of  these  carious  associatioDS  of  oolonrs  and  soonds,  see 
O.  H.  Lewes  Problems  of  Uf€  and  Mind,  Prob.  III.,  Chap.  IV. ;  F.  Galton, 
Inquiriu  into  Human  Faculty :  Colour  Association,  p.  146,  kc 
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acquisitions  tlirough  a  link  of  similarity.  Or  as  we 
commonly  express  it^  the  new  is  assimilated  to  the 
old. 

While  the  binding  force  of  similaritj  thos  in  a  measnre  aids  in 
memory-work,  it  ifi  apt  to  interfere  with  a  full  and  distinct  pictoriDg 
of  past  events.  Every  approximation  of  two  images,  not  connected  by 
contiguity,  serves  to  loosen  them  from  their  proper  connections  of  time. 
A  mind  strongly  impressed  by  resemblances  is  liable  to  become  confused 
in  its  recollections.  Thus  by  connecting  two  words,  two  places,  because 
of  their  resemblance  we  are  apt  to  transfer  some  of  the  (onlBce)  features 
or  accompaniments  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Kot  only  so,  by  g<ang  on 
connecting  two  objects,  as  two  faces,  by  a  link  of  likeness  we  are 
beginning  to  form  a  typical  image  which  shall  be  equally  representative 
of  botL  And  this  is  a  germ  of  the  process  of  generalking,  whidi 
belongs  to  the  operations  of  the  Understanding  to  be  considered  by 
and  by. 

It  follows  that  the  <  attraction  of  similars'  may  oppose  the  revival 
of  distinct  mental  pictures,  and  to  this  extent  be  unfavonrable  to  the 
development  of  a  good  pictorial  memory.  But  if  so  it  subserves  ihe 
growth  of  another  kind  of  memory,  that  which  is  known  as  tl^ 
*  philosophical'  or  which  might  perhaps  be  better  called  the  scientific 
It  is  the  binding  force  of  similarity  which  leads  to  that  grouping  or 
arranging  of  particular  facts  which  prepares  the  way  for  the  processes 
of  thought ;  and,  after  these  have  been  performed,  to  the  connecting  of 
facts  with  the  principles  of  which  they  are  the  illustrations. 

Association  by  Contrast.  In  addition  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Similarity  another  principle  of  association 
known  as  Contrast  is  commonly  laid  down.  By  this 
is  meant  that  one  impression,  object  or  event  tends 
to  call  up  the  image  of  its  opposite  or  contrast.  Thus 
it  is  said  that  black  suggests  white,  poverty,  wealth, 
a  flat  country  a  mountainous,  and  so  forth. 

It  is,  however,  extremdy  doubtful  whether  contrast  as  such  consti- 
tutes a  bond  of  attraction  among  representations.  On  the  contraiy,  it 
would  rather  appear  that  contrast  between  two  representations  leads  to 
an  opposition  and  a  mutual  hindrance.  A  presentation  or  a  representa- 
tion tends  to  exclude  its  opposite  from  consciousness. 

Suggestion  by  contrast,  so  &r  as  it  is  a  fact  seems  to  owe  its  fotct 
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mainly  to  the  eirtmnstance  that  all  knowledge  of  things  begins  by 
maridng  off  broad  differences  or  contrasts,  such  as  light  and  dark,  noise 
and  silence,  great  and  smalL  Not  only  does  the  mother  or  teacher 
begin  to  instruct  the  child  by  pointing  out  these  contrasts  to  him,  he 
spontaneously  brings  one  thing  into  contrast  with  another,  or  views  it 
in  that  relation,  as  when  he  says  'This  is  a  hot  plate,  this  is  not  a  cold 
plate*.  This  being  so  it  may  be  said  that  whenever  we  perceive  any 
object  marked  by  a  prominent  quality,  such  as  a  tall  man,  a  flat  country, 
a  stormy  sea,  we  are  vaguely  setting  it  in  antithesis  to  its  opposite, 
namely  a  short  man,  a  hilly  country,  a  calm  sea.  The  usages  of  speech 
confirm  this  tendency  by  eontinutdly  bringing  together  such  opposites 
as  hot— cold,  tall— short  And  thus  the  representations  of  the  con- 
trasting objects  become  more  firmly  united  by  a  bond  of  contiguity.  It 
is  add^  by  some,  «^^  Drobisch  and  Pro£  Bain,  that  suggestion  by  con- 
trast iUnstrates  the  force  of  similarity,  since  two  contrasting  representa- 
tions, &^.,  hot— cold,  tall— ehort,  imply  a  difference  in  respect  of  one 
and  the  same  quality  or  aspect  (temperature,  height^^ 

Contrast  plays  only  a  limited  part  in  memory  or 
acquisition.  Its  chief  use  is  to  arouse  attention  and 
thereby  to  stamp  deeper  on  the  mind  what  is  unusual, 
exceptional,  and  in  contrast  with  the  ordinary  run  of 
experience,  such  as  the  sight  of  a  giant  or  a  dwarf, 
the  roar  of  Niagara,  and  so  on.  In  some  cases  it 
appears  to  co-operate  with  contiguity  in  bringing 
about  an  association  between  the  images  of  two 
objects  or  events.  The  impression  made  on  the 
memory  by  the  juxtaposition  of  barren  mountains 
and  fertile  valleys,  by  the  ccmibination  of  a  high- 
sounding  name  and  a  very  insignificant-looking  per- 
son, or  by  the  succession  of  a  prosperous  and  an 
adverse    reign   in    English   history,    illustrates   the 

^  Drobisch  adds  that  in  aU  cases  of  suggestion  by  contrast  the  suggestive 
force  Nsides  in  the  likeness,  and  not  in  the  contrast  Thus  when  a  drawing 
of  a  group  of  laughing  fooes  reminds  us  of  another  of  a  group  of  weeping 
fooes  prevfously  seen,  the  reviyal  "takes  place  manifestly  only  through  the 
rimilarity  of  the  fooeein  their  juxtaposition"  (£n^tirit(Ae  F^yeMogie,  g  82, 
p.  85). 
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effect  of  contrast  in  confirming  a  contiguous  associa- 
tion.* 

Complex  Association.  So  far  it  has  been  aj!»umed 
that  association  is  simple,  that  one  and  the  same 
image  only  enters  into  a  single  associative  combina- 
tion. But  this  does  not  correspond  with  the  fsu^ts. 
Association  is  highly  complex  One  element  may 
enter  as  a  member  into  a  number  of  distinct  ccMnbi- 
nations.  Thus  the  image  of  the  Colisseum  at  Bome 
is  associated  with  that  of  events  in  my  personal  his- 
tory, of  pleasant  days  passed  at  Rome,  of  historical 
events,  such  as  the  gladiatorial  combats  of  the  Em- 
pire, its  conquests  and  luxury,  &c.  The  threads  of 
association  are  not  distinct  and  parallel,  like  the 
strings  of  a  harp,  but  intersect  one  another,  forming 
an  intricate  network. 

Convergent  Associations.  One  result  of  this  co&i- 
plexity  is  that  different  threads  of  association  ccm- 
verge  in  the  same  point;  so  that  the  recall  of  an 
image  may  take  place  by  a  number  of  suggesting 
forces.  This  co-operation  of  associative  forces  is 
involved  in  the  composite  trains  of  images  described 
above.  The  process  may  be  very  well  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  a  succession  of  words. 

A  verbal  series  committed  to  memory  consists,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  series  of  auditory,  vocal,  and  visual 
representations ;  and  this  composite  series  is  supple- 
mented by  a  series  of  object  images.  The  whole 
series  is  thus  a  highly  intricate  sort  of  cord  in  which 
a  number  of  threads  are  intertwined.    Hence  in  re- 

^  For  an  historical  account  of  the  different  yiewa  held  as  to  the  Laws  of 
Association,  see  Hamilton's  Ledurea  on  MttaphyHeSt  VoL  II.,  Lect  XXXL 
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calling  a  scries  of  words,  as  those  of  a  poem,  the  mind 
may  travel  along  any  one  of  the  parallel  series  of 
images.  Thus  it  may  movo  now  along  that  of  the 
somids,  now  along  that  of  the  yisual  signs,  and  now 
along  the  picture-series  corresponding  to  the  objects 
described  and  events  narrated.  It  follows  that  if 
the  members  of  one  series  are  not  firmly  knit  toge- 
ther, the  mind  can  pass  by  one  of  the  other  series. 

Not  only  so,  supposing  that  the  elements  of  each 
word-complex  are  closely  attached  to  one  another, 
the  mind  on  finding  the  path  along  any  one  series 
interrupted,  may  pass  over  to  another  path  and  return 
to  the  first  path  beyond  the  gap  by  a  circuitous  route. 
Thus  a  child  in  reciting  a  poem  from  memory  may  at 
some  point  fail  to  recall  the  auditory  and  vocal  lint- 
of  the  complex  chain,  but  by  recalling  the  associated 
images  or  ideas,  or  the  look  of  the  page  out  of  which 
the  poem  was  taken,  he  may  be  able  to  move  on  to 
the  next  member  of  one  of  these  series,  and  so  return 
at  the  next  stage  to  the  series  in  which  he  is  specially 
interested  at  the  time.  In  this  way  the  several 
threads  of  association  strengthen  one  another. 

Assodations  of  Nmnbors.  The  advantage  to  memory  of  micli 
parallel  and  connected  threads  of  association  seems  to  be  shown  in  the 
fact  that  many  young  persons  visualise  numeiab  in  certain  number- 
fonns,  or  geometric  schemes,  more  or  less  elaborate,  and  in  some  eases 
highly  coloured  as  well.  ^  The  explanation  seems  to  be  as  follows.  The 
learning  of  numbers  iUustrates  the  associating  of  a  series  of  sound- 
representations  with  a  series  of  visual  imagesi  In  the  case  of  the  lower 
numbers  the  sound  tends  to  caU  up  a  concrete  image  of  the  number, 
&^.,  the  arrangement  of  the  dots  on  a  domino  or  card.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  higher  numbers  no  such  image  is  possible.    Here  aU  that  is 

'  Ketiiy  one  in  four  of  the  Charterhonse  boys  was  found  thus  to  visualise 
numbers  in  some  form. 
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called  up  (in  the  way  of  a  concrete  object)  by  the  nnmber-aoinid  is  the 
viBual  symbol  (as  100, 1000,  &C.).  Thus  the  association  of  the  double 
series  of  auditory  and  visual  s3rmbols  is  the  main  process  in  learning 
numbers.  What  the  child  tequixe^  indeed,  in  manipulating  nnmben^ 
whether  working  oat  a  som  en  a  slate,  or  mentally  calculating,  is  a 
dear  representation  of  these  risual  symbols. 

Now,  in  order  to  bind  together  the  series  of  yisual  symbols,  it  would 
be  enough  to  link  together  the  successiTe  sounds,  pioTided  thai  the 
proper  visual  symbols  were  firmly  attached  to  these.  But  childroi's 
memories  being  weak,  they  find  it  an  advantage  to  retain  the  visual 
series  Independently.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  owing  to  the  genera^ 
superiority  of  visual  to  auditory  reproduction,  it  would  in  most  cases  be 
much  easier  to  commit  to  mind  a  series  of  sounds  by  aid  of  a  firmly 
associated  series  of  visual  impressions,  than  to  acquire  the  latter  series 
by  the  aid  of  the  former.  This  indepoident  visual  reproduction  is 
effected  by  giving  the  images  of  the  symbols  a  local  arrangement,  and 
grouping  them  according  to  a  design.  By  so  doing,  they  can  recall  the 
separate  numerals  and  their  place  in  the  series  by  recalling  the  design 
as  a  whole.  In  this  way  their  minds  are  able  to  move  from  number  io 
number  not  only  by  one  route,  that  of  the  successive  sounds,  but  by  a 
second  route,  that  of  the  local  arrangement  of  the  number-symbols.  > 

This  co-operation  of  associations  is  seen  in  another 
form  in  those  cases  where  one  and  the  same  image  is 
attached  to  a  number  of  quite  disconnected  images  or 
series  of  images.  In  this  case  the  mind  may  return 
to  a  particular  point  by  a  number  of  paths,  not 
running  side  by  side  as  in  the  case  of  composite 
trains,  but  starting  from  widely  remote  points. 

In  most  of  our  acquisitions  there  is  this  form  of 
combination  of  associative  forces.  Thus  the  date  of 
an  historical  event  is  associated  with  that  of  aimul- 


^  For  an  account  of  these  number-forms,  see  F.  Gallon,  Inquiria  inio 
Human  Faculty,  p.  114,  kc  These  forms  vary  greatly  in  different  cases, 
and  suggest  that  accidents  of  individual  experience  serve  in  part  to  deteraaiBe 
the  precise  arrangement  But  the  recurrence  of  the  same  peculiarities  of 
form,  4,g,,  a  sudden  change  of  direction  of  the  numerical  line  at  10,  seems 
to  show  that  common  causes  have  co-operated  as  well  («.sr.»  the  feeling  of  an 
analogy  between  the  marked  change  of  the  numeral  form  and  number  sound 
at  10,  and  a  sudden  change  of  direction  in  lines). 
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taneous  events  at  home  or  abroad,  and  of  preceding 
and  succeeding  events.  And  it  may  be  recalled  by 
way  of  any  one  of  these  channels.  These  combina- 
tions include  associations  by  similarity  as  well  as  by 
contiguity^  A  person's  name  may  be  recalled  not 
only  by  recalling  his  appearance,  the  book  of  which 
he  is  the  author,  and  so  on,  but  also  by  hearing 
another  name  which  resembles  it  The  succession 
of  Saxon  kings  is  aided  by  the  similarity  of  their 
names.  So  the  learning  of  the  verses  of  a  poem  is 
aided  by  the  similarities  of  metre  and  rhyme. 

Divergent  Associations.  While  looked  at  from  one 
point  of  view  the  fact  of  the  complexity  of  association 
is  an  aid  to  memory,  looked  at  from  another,  it  is  an 
obstruction.  If  an  image  is  associated  with  a  number 
of  other  and  disconnected  images,  then  the  mind  in 
setting  out  from  tlus  image  may  move  along  any  one 
of  a  divergent  series  of  paths.  Accordingly  it  is  less 
likely  to  strike  upon  any  one  particular  path  that  is 
required  at  the  moment.  It  is  like  being  in  a  town 
and  having  to  find  one's  way  out  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion, instead  of  being  outside  and  having  to  find  the 
way  into  it.  The  multiplicity  of  paths  which  was  an 
advantage  in  the  one  case,  is  a  hindrance  in  the  other. 
The  errors  of  confusion  to  which  we  are  liable  in 
repeating  a  poem,  or  playing  a  tune  from  memory, 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  members  of  the 
series  enter  into  other  associations,  and  so  lead  us 
astray.  This  aspect  of  association  has  been  marked 
off  as  Obstructive  Association. 

Passive  and  Active  Memory:   Recollection.     The 
reproduction  of  presentations  is  a  passive  or  mechanical 
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operatioiL  It  is  independent  of  the  will  and  controlled 
by  its  own  laws.  When  there  is  perfect  retention,  the 
flow  of  images  goes  on  antomatically  without  the  least 
intervention  of  the  active  mind.  In  many  of  our  idle 
moments,  as  in  taking  a  walk  in  the  country,  we  thus 
give  ourselves  up  to  the  unimpeded  flow  of  images. 

In  this  passive  process  of  reproduction,  the  par- 
ticular sequence  followed  at  any  time  will  be  the 
resultant  of  all  the  forces  of  revival  acting  at  the 
time.  The  actual  impressions  of  the  moment,  or 
recent  events,  will  constitute  the  starting  points. 
These  will  call  up  images  of  other  objects  and  events 
associated  with  them,  according  to  the  d^ree  of 
firmness  of  the  associative  bonds  and  the  strength 
of  the  general  tendency  of  the  images  to  recur.  ^  The 
continual  incursion  of  new  and  disconnected  impres- 
sions, which  start  new  trains  of  images,  as  well  as 
the  co-operation  of  similarity  with  contiguity,  and 
the  frequent  calling  off  of  the  mind  firom  one  train 
by  divergent  paths,  will  serve  to  give  to  such  a 
purely  passive  flow  of  images  the  appearance  of  a  dis- 
orderly chaotic  succession. 

In  contrast  to  this  passive  reproduction  there  is 
an  active  reproduction  in  which  the  will  co-operates. 
Here  the  succession  of  images  is  still  ultimately 
determined  by  the  laws  of  association.  The  will 
cannot  secure  a  revival  of  any  impression  except  by 

>  It  follows  from  our  exposition  of  the  laws  of  the  reviTal  of  images,  that 
every  reyival  is  the  resultant  of  two  forces  t  fa)  the  disposition  of  the  image 
to  recur  which  depends  on  the  whole  nnmher  of  repetitions  of  this  impriwion 
(whaterer  its  accompaniments),  and  which  is  greatly  strengthened  by  reesney 
of  impression ;  and  (b)  the  degree  of  cohesion  between  the  image  and  the 
Antecedent  which  excites  it. 
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the  aid  of  these  laws.  That  is  to  say,  a  person 
cannot  recall  a  thing  by  directly  willing  it.  All 
that  he  can  do  is  to  put  himself  in  the  mental  attitude 
suitable  to  remembering  it.  But  this  ability  to  look 
out  for,  and  aid  in  the  reviyal  of,  an  image,  tends 
greatly  to  modify  the  passive  flow  of  images  described 
above.  Hence  we  say  that  the  process  of  reproduc- 
tion though  an  automatic  process  is  susceptible  of 
being  controlled  by  the  will  This  active  side  of 
memory  is  best  marked  off  as  BecoUection.^ 

Attention  and  Recollection.  In  order  to  under- 
stand this  co-operation  of  the  will  in  the  processes 
of  reproduction,  we  will  first  examine  the  case  in 
which  its  activity  is  present  in  a  marked  degree, 
viz.,  in  the  process  known  as  'trying  to  remember' 
a  thing.  The  will  works  here  as  in  the  case  of 
all  other  intellectual  operations,  through  the  atten- 
tion. To  try  to  remember  is  to  concentrate  the 
mind  on  the  operation,  to  shut  out  disturbing 
influences.  The  very  bodily  expression  of  the  atti- 
tude, the  fixed  look,  compressed  lips,  and  so  on,  shows 
that  there  is  a  special  effort  of  concentration. 

The  effect  of  this  effort  of  attention  is  to  give 
greater  distinctness  and  persistence  to  what  is  be- 
fore the  mind.  Thus  if  a  child  is  asked  the  date 
of  a  certain  battle  he  may  by  an  act  of  attention 
give  clearness  and  fullness  to  the  representation  of 
the  battle.  And  by  so  doing  he  helps  to  give 
effect  to  the  associative  force  connecting  the  event 
and  the  date.    Not  only  so,  the  will  accomplishes  an 

*  Sir  W.  Hamilton^  following  Latin  writers,  giret  to  it  the  name  Bemi« 
niscence. 
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important  work  in  resisting  obstructive  associations, 
turning  away  from  all  misleading  suggestions,  and 
following  out  the  clues.  The  revival  of  an  imjoes- 
sion,  as  of  a  name,  or  an  event,  is  a  gradual  process. 
We  are  often  dimly  aware  beforehand  of  the  character 
of  the  image  we  desire  to  call  up  clearly.  And  so  we 
know  well  enough  whether  we  are  on  our  way  to  it, 
or  are  going  away  from  it* 

It  is  obvious  that  this  process  of  trying  to  re- 
member a  definite  fact  shows  deficient  memory, 
absence  of  perfect  associative  ^  cohesion  \  And  at 
best  it  can  but  poorly  compensate  for  the  want  of  a 
firm  mental  connection.  Yet  its  value  is  not  to  be 
under-estimated.  In  the  case  of  the  most  tenacious 
memory  there  must  be  many  loose  asspciations  which 
need  the  co-operation  of  attention.  It  may  be  added 
that  even  where  trying  to  recollect  seems  futile,  it  may 
effect  something.  The  sudden  return  of  a  name  after 
many  efforts  to  recollect  it,  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  revival  of  the  image  had  been  in  a  measure 
furthered  by  these  acts  of  concentration. 

Commanding  the  Store  ot  Images*  It  is,  however, 
not  in  this  form  of  severe  effort  to  aid  in  the  revival 
of  some  particular  image,  that  the  co-operation  of  the 
will  is  chiefly  important.  It  enters,  in  a  less  marked 
manner,  into  all  our  ordinary  processes  of  levivaL 
Even  in  repeating  a  familiar  poem  the  wiU,  by  an 
effort  so  slight  that  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  it,  steadies 
the  whole  operation,  securing  the  due  succession  of 
the  several  members  of  the  train,  and  the  avoidance 
of  misleading  suggestions. 

'  On  this  partial  conwioiiBiioM  of  what  we  want  in  recalling,  tee  Df; 
Maudsley,  Ths  Phygiology  qf  Mind,  Chap.  IX.,  pp.  519,  620. 
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This  ability  to  control  the  reproductiye  processes 
reaches  its  h^hest  development  in  a  habit  of  going 
over  the  contents  of  memory,  and  following  out,  now 
one  path  now  another,  according  to  the  purpose  in 
hand  Thus  when  a  poet  needs  a  simile,  or  a 
scientific  teacher  an  illustration  of  some  kind,  he  is 
able  to  inspect  the  store  of  nis  accumulations  in  so  far 
as  it  bears  on  the  purpose  in  hand.  This  ready 
command  of  images  by  the  will  presupposes  that  there 
has  been  an  orderly  arrangement  of  the  materials, 
that  when  new  acquisitions  were  made,  these  were 
linked  on  (by  contiguity  and  similarity)  to  old  acqui- 
sitions. It  is  only  when  there  has  been  the  full 
co-operation  of  the  will  in  this  earlier  or  acquisitive 
stage  that  there  will  be  a  ready  command  of  the 
materials  gained  in  the  later  stage  of  reproduction. 

Degrees  of  Recollection :  Forgetfulness.  Curability 
to  recall  impressions  *^^es  indefinitely  from  total 
inability  up  to  the  point  at  which  all  sense  of  effort 
vanishes  and  the  reproduction  is  certain  and  instan- 
taneous. At  one  extreme  we  have  total  forgetfulness 
or  oblivescence ;  at  the  other,  perfect  recollection  and 
perfect  knowledge  as  determined  by  retentiveness. 

Perfect  recollection  at  any  time  embraces  but  a  very 
few  of  the  impressions  recalled  by  the  mind.  The 
conditions  of  such  facile  recall  are  too  complex  to 
allow  of  its  realisation  in  the  large  majority  of  cases. 
Interest,  repetition,  association  with  what  is  near  at 
hand,  and  so  offers  a  starting  point  in  the  process 
of  recovery,  are  all  necessary  to  this  result.  What 
we  can  recollect  instantly,  and  without  mental  exer- 
tion is  either  included  in,  or  firmly  attached  to,  our 
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permanent  surroundings,  dominant  interests,  and 
habitual  pursuits.  Thus  we  can  at  any  time  recall 
without  eflFort  the  scenery  of  our  homes,  or  place  of 
business,  the  sound  of  our  friends*  voices,  the  know- 
ledge we  habitually  revert  to  and  apply  in  our  daily 
actions,  our  profession,  amusements,  &c. 

Next  to  this  perfect  recollection  comes  that  which 
involves  a  greater  effort  and  is  less  uniform  and  cer- 
tain. This  applies  to  a  good  many  of  our  acquisi- 
tions which  have  been  firmly  built  up  at  the  outset, 
but  to  which  we  have  had  little  occasion  to  go  back 
of  late.  Our  knowledge  of  many  striking  events  of 
the  more  remote  past,  much  of  our  school  knowledge, 
as  that  of  classics  or  mathematics,  not  turned  to  prac- 
tical account  in  later  life,  is  an  illustration  of  such 
imperfect  recollection.  We  can  only  recall  by  a  pro- 
longed effort,  and  by  the  help  of  special  circumstances, 
e.g.y  talking  with  some  old  acquaintance,  steeping  our 
minds  for  awhile  in  a  Latin  or  Greek  author. 

Partial  Oblivescence.  Here,  it  is  obvious^  we 
reach  the  first  stage  of  Forgetftdness  or  Oblivesence. 
There  is  partial  or  temporary  oblivesence,  yet  not 
total  forgetfulness.  The  mind  has  evidently  retained, 
but  an  exceptional  strength  of  reviving  or  resusci- 
tative  force  is  needed  to  call  up  the  image.  This 
temporary  forgetfulness  may  be  momentary  only,  and 
due  to  the  condition  of  the  brain  and  mind  at  the 
instant,  as  fatigue,  emotional  agitation,  'absence  of 
mind'  or  preoccupation  Or  the  inability  to  recall 
may  extend  over  a  longer  period.  For  instance,  our 
difficulty  in  speaking  a  foreign  language  which  we 
learnt  some  years  ago  and  have  not  recently  had  any 
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occasion  to  make  use  of,  may  require  for  its  removal  a 
day  or  two's  sojourn  in  the  country. 

Such  partial  or  ieuiporary  foi'^ctfulness  siiggcAU  that  at  any  time 
the  sense-impresaioiia  uiiU  relatcil  iliouf;ht8  which  interest  us  and  occupy 
oor  attention  serve  to  erowd  out  the  images  and  ideas  which  axe  not  of 
present  interest  The  field  of  distinct  consciousness  has  a  very  limited 
iir«H,  and  there  is  a  continual  opposition  between  different  and  discon- 
nected masses  or  aggregates  of  impressions  and  images,  each  tending  to 
expel  or  crowd  oat  the  other  from  the  region  of  clear  consciousness. 
This  antagonism  and  rivalry  between  different  mental  aggregates 
shows  itself  very  plainly  in  the  tendency  of  presentations  and  represen- 
tstions  to  exclude  one  another,  and  more  particularly  of  the  former  to 
exclude  the  latter.  Ulustsrations  of  this  exclusion  will  occur  to  the 
reader  at  once.  The  sensations  of  light  and  sound  which  greet  the  mind 
on  waking  at  once  extrude  the  but  recently  vivid  images  of  sleep.  On 
tiie  other  hand,  when  the  senses  are  at  rest,  as  when  we  sit  and  muse  in 
a  quiet  room  in  the  evening  twilight,  the  force  of  images  preponderates, 
and  these  attain  a  great  intensity.  In  like  manner  one  group  of  repre- 
sentations may  by  its  persistence  effectually  exclude  another.  In  this 
way  we  account  for  the  banishment  of  earlier  acquisitions  by  later,  and 
the  resurgence  of  the  former  when  the  pressure  of  the  latter  is  removed, 
€^  in  old  age. 

Total  Oblivescence  The  final  stage  of  perfect 
obliyesence  is  reached  when  no  effort  of  will,  and  no 
available  aid  from  suggestive  forces  succeeds  in 
effecting  the  reproduction.  This  holds  good  of  the 
large  majority  of  our  impressions.  After  a  short 
interval  they  fade  into  complete  oblivion.  Kepro- 
duction  in  their  case  is  practically  impossible. 

Whether  we  are  to  regard  impressions  thus  beyond  the  reach  of  re- 
coUection  as  absolutely  obliterated,  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  It 
may  beWd  that  we  can  never  be  sure  that  reproduction  is  impossible. 
Very  exceptional  circumstancefl,  such  as  intense  mental  exaltation,  or 
the  recurrence  of  certain  sensations  (e.^.,  those  of  odour  which  often 
show  so  powerful  a  reviving  force)  might  suffice  to  effect  a  recalL  This 
line  of  remark,  however,  would  seem  to  apply  only  to  impressions  which 
have  at  some  remote  time  been  graven  on  the  mind  by  the  forces  of  in- 
terest and  repetition.  But,  as  already  remarked,  the  vast  majority  of 
20 
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our  leiiM-experiences  do  not  tliiis  stamp  tiiemselTefl  on  die  mbid.  And 
it  teeniB  onmeaning  to  say  that  sach  impressions  have  any  protracted 
mental  existence.^ 

Divisions  of  Memory.  Although  we  speak  of 
memory  as  if  it  were  a  simple  indivisible  faculty, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  really  made  up  of  a 
number  of  distinct  parts,  as  the  retention  of  sights, 
sounds,  and  so  forth.  It  is  one  thing  to  recall  a  musical 
sound  or  a  series  of  such  sounds,  another  to  recall  a 
group  of  visible  objects.  There  are  as  many  compart- 
ments of  memory  afl  there  are  kinds  of  impression. 
Thus  there  is  a  memory  for  visual  impressions,  and 
another  for  auditory  impressions.  Within  the  limits  of 
one  and  the  same  sense,  too,  there  are  distinct  dif- 
ferences of  memory.  Thus  the  memory  for  colours  is 
different  from  the  memory  for  forms,  the  memory  for 
musical  sounds,  from  the  memory  for  articulate  sounds. 
In  addition  to  these  retentions  of  passive  impressions 
there  are  retentions  of  active  experiences,  as  our 
various  manual  movements  and  our  vocal  actions. 

That  the  memory  of  one  order  of  impressionB  is  distinct  from  that  of 
another  is  fully  emphasised  hy  Volkmann,  who  says :  '^  There  are  as 
many  species  of  memory  as  there  are  species  of  representations.  •  «  . 
a  memoiy  is  everywhere  :  Hu  memoiy  nowhere ".'  This  truth  is  seen, 
quite  apart  from  the  individual  differences  to  be  touched  on  presently, 

^  An  unexpected  capability  of  recalling  apparently  foi^gotten  impreasioiis 
shows  itself  in  certain  morbid  conditions.  Injuries  to  particular  portions  of 
the  brain  appear  sometimes  to  effect  an  exceptional  revival  of  imagea,  see 
Tain,  on  Intelligence  Pt  I.,  6k.  II.,  Chap.,  II.,  V.  It  may  be  added  that 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  by  the  dd  of  his  peculiar  theory  that  all  mental  activity 
must  persist,  argues  that  a  total  obliteration  of  impressions  is  impoesible. 
There  is  always  retention,  though  there  is  not  reproduction,  see  Lectures  oi» 
Afetaphysies,  XXX. 

«  LehHnusK  der  P^^logie,  Vol  I.,  §  88,  pp  468,  464 ;  <^,,  G.  H.  Lewes, 
Ptoblaru  qflAft  amd  Mind,  Third  Series,  Prob.  IL,  Chap.  IX.,  pp  119,  120. 
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in  the  facts  of  disease.  Lesions  in  certain  portions  of  tlie  brain  may 
bring  about  the  loss  of  a  limited  group  of  acquisitions,  e.^.,  the  know- 
ledge of  a  particular  language.  ^ 

Speaking  generally,  and  disregarding  for  the  present 
individual  differences,  we  may  say  that  the  higher  the 
sense  in  point  of  discriminative  refinement  the  better 
the  corresponding  memory.  We  appear  to  recall 
sights  best  of  all;  then  sounds,  touches,  tastes  and 
smells.  Further,  since  the  muscular  sense  is  charac- 
terised by  a  high  degree  of  refinement,  the  retention  of 
our  active  experiences  is  in  general  relatively  good.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  our  muscular  experi- 
ences are  uniformly  attended  with  passive  impressions, 
and  that  these  serve  materially  to  support  the  reten- 
tion. Thus  the  mechanic  recalls  his  manual  perform- 
ances partly  by  representing  the  visual  appearance  of 
the  moving  hands ;  similarly  the  orator  recalls  a  string 
of  vocal  utterances  by  help  of  the  images  of  the  sounds 
which  ilnmediately  follow  them.* 

Remembering  Things  and  Remembering  Words. 
Of  all  impressions  visual  percepts  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. As  has  been  shown  above,  visual  perceptions, 
gathering  up  as  they  do  the  results  of  our  sense-ex- 
perience as  a  whole,  make  up  the  chief  part  of  sense- 
knowledge.  And  since  sight  is  the  most  discriminative 
of  the  senses  we  find  that  visual  percepts  are  better 
recalled  than  any  others.  Visual  images  or  pictures  of 
objects  thus  constitute  the  staple  of  our  ordinary  re- 

1  See  Pr.  Carpenter,  Mental  PhyHology,  Book  II.,  Chap.  X.,  p.  443,  &c ; 
and  T.  Ribot,  Le$  maladies  de  la  Mimoire,  Chap.  III. 

'  On  the  different  degrees  of  roTivability  of  oar  several  orders  of  sensa- 
tions ;  see  Herbert  Spencer,  PrincipUi  of  Psychology  VoL  I.,  Pt  11. ,  Chap.  V. 
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caUinga.  In  representing  a  particidar  object^  as  the 
interior  of  a  room^  Westminster  Abbey,  John  Smith, 
and  so  on,  we  picture  its  visible  aspeet,  and  represent 
other  qualities  (even  though  the  most  interesting,  as 
the  taste  of  an  orange)  only  vaguely  in  the  back- 
ground«  To  remember  ft  thing  is  thus  pre-eminently 
to  recall  its  look  or  visible  aspect^ 

Next  to  visual  images  come  those  of  weirds.  Owing 
to  the  ^portan<^  of  verbal  signs  pointed  out  just 
now^  representaticms  of  thes^  constitute  a  large  firaetion 
of  our  mental  reprodpetions.  So  dose,  indeed,  is  the 
association  between  words  and  thing?  that  we  rardy 
represent  an  object  without  at  the  same  time  m»e  or 
less  distinctly  reproducing  its  name.  Not  only  so,  the 
retention  and  reproduction  of  all  the  higher  products 
of  intellectual  activity,  general  notions,  judgments^  and 
trains  of  reasoning,  are  effected  by  way  of  language. 

To  remen^ber  a  name,  however,,  is  not  necessarily 
to  remember  the  corresponding  object  (or  idea)*  We 
may  distinctly  recall  the  name  of  a  particular  place  or 
person,  and  yet^  poasess  only  a  very  vague  and  indis- 
tinct represei^tation  of  the  visible  object  denoted. 
In  order  to  preserve  distinct  images  in  ccmnection 
with  words,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  have  deep 
impressions,  or  dear  percepts  of  the  objects,  and 
secondly  to  associate  these  closely  with  the  eorres- 
ponding  Bamea. 

At  fint  nglit  fbere  mlglit  seem  a  eontni^ction  between  the  asserticii 
that  we  ean  often  letain  impiesnen*  U  word»  mm)  not  thoee  of  thft  cor- 

>  This  saperiority  of  Tiraal  leteBtfrenev  i»  teen  &i  tbe  fkct  tbmt  moot  of 
QB  tend  tp  connect  together  trea  tiio  aomporatiyely  lerboblo  impnooioiis  ol 
hettiingh.7  the  aid  of  aetieoof  vifotl  imagw (|ko mhoTO p.  274). 
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responding  objects,  And  the  statement  pyeviotidj  made  that  worda  ore 
symbols  having  no  interest  in  themselYes  but  only  in  relation  to  their 
signifleatesL  Bat  in  reality  there  is  no  contradiction  here.  Words  are 
originally  of  no  interest  apart  from  things :  bat  there  are  powerfnl 
foiwes  tending  to  alter  this  natural  relatioiL  As  we  shall  see  by  and 
by,  the  very  function  of  ^ords  as  general  signs  renders  them  extremely 
liAble  to  be  divorced  bom  the  objects  for  which  they  stand.  Not  only 
80^  as  eodal  beings  we  are,  to  a  condderable  extent^  more  immediately 
concerned  with  the  mastering  or  storing  up  of  words,  ejg.y  in  acquiring 
knowledge  when  youngs  in  studying  the  art  of  conversation,  &c.^ 

Growth  of  the  Reproductive  Faculty :  Beginnings  of 
Memory.  Memory  presupposes  Sensation  and  Per- 
ception«  Images  do  not  appear  till  sense-knowledge 
has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  development.  Iteten- 
tivenesa  in  the  early  period  exists  only  as  the  power 
of  recognising  objects  when  they  are  present.  A  child 
less  than  3  months  old  will  remember  the  £eu^  of  his 
nurse  or  father  for  some  weeks.  The  first  images  only 
appear  later  as  the  result  of  many  accumulating  traces 
of  percepts.  They  are  such  as  are  immediately  called 
up  by  the  actual  impression  of  the  moment  The 
interesting  experiences  of  the  meal,  the  bath,  and 
the  walk  are  the  first  to  be  distinctly  represented. 
Ab  the  interest  in  things  extends  and  the  observing 
powers  grow,  distinct  mental  pictures  of  objects  are 
formed.  M.  Perez  tells  us  of  a  child  of  8  months  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  watch  a  bird  singing  in  a 
cage,  and  who  on  seeing  the  cage  without  the  bird 
showed  all  the  signs  of  bitter  disappointment* 

Repetition  of  Experience.  As  experiences  repeat 
themselves  and  traces  accmnulate,  representations  be- 

>  The  tendency  of  the  mind  to  eotitent  itself  with  words  which  have  bat 
little  content  or  meanings  will  be  more  folly  iUnstrated  by  and  by. 
*Le$  troi$  premUns  atw^es  de  Ve^fani,  p.  122. 
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come  more  distinct,  and  are  more  firmly  associated; 
also  the  number  of  representations  and  of  associative 
links  increases.  The  learning  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  may  precede  the  actual  em- 
plojjonent  of  them  by  several  months,  greatly  enlarges 
the  range  of  suggestion.  After  this  the  mother  or  the 
nurse  is  able  to  call  up  the  image  of  absent  objects, 
such  as  persons  or  animals,  by  talking  of  them.  The 
repetition  of  conjunctions  of  experience  further  brings 
about  whole  groups  and  series  of  representations.  The 
child's  mind  is  able  to  pass  not  only  from  the  actual 
impression  of  the  moment  to  the  image  of  something 
immediately  accompanying  it,  but  from  this  laat  to 
another  image,  and  so  on.  Thus  a  child  of  18  months 
will  mentally  rehearse  a  series  of  experiences,  as  those 
of  a  walk :  "  Go  tata,  see  geegee,  bow-wow,"  &a 

New  Experiences.  The  child's  experience  is  not  a 
mere  series  of  repetitions.  There  is  a  continual 
widening  of  the  range  of  presentations,  an  addition 
of  new  experiences.  This  extension  of  the  area  of 
impression  is  due  in  part  to  the  expansion  of  his 
interest  in  things,  and  in  part  to  the  changes  in  his 
environment.  In  this  way  fresh  materials  are  being 
stored  up  in  the  memory.  To  some  extent  these 
displace  the  old.  The  temporary  impressions  of  last 
week  are  dislodged  by  the  temporary  impressions  of 
this  week.  But  the  growth  of  memory  means  an 
increase  in  retentive  capacity.  The  progress  of  the 
child  is  marked  by  the  fact  that  the  new  displaces  the 
old  less  and  less,  that  there  is  a  gradual  enlargement 
of  the  store  of  permanent  acquisitions. 

How  Memory  improves.     This  process  of  growth, 
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this  continual  increase  in  the  store  of  acquisitions, 
implies  an  improvement  in  the  power  of  seizing  and 
retaining  new  impressions.  By  this  is  meant  that 
any  particular  acquisitive  task  will  become  easier,  and 
that  more  difficult  feats  of  retention  will  become  pos- 
sible. 

The  progress  of  retentive  and  reproductive  power 
may  be  viewed  under  three  aspects.  First  of  all 
impressions  will  be  acquired  or  stored  up  more  easily 
(for  a  given  time).  Less  eoncentration  is  needed  for 
the  stamping  in  of  an  impression.  Or  to  put  it  other- 
wise, a  given  amount  of  concentration  will  lead  to  a 
storing  up  of  more  material,  that  is,  more  complex 
groups  of  impressions.  This  may  be  called  increased 
&ciUty  in  acquisition.  Secondly,  impressions  are 
retained  longer.  A  given  amount  of  eflfort  in  the 
acquisitive  stage  will  result  in  a  more  enduring  or 
permanent  retention.  This  aspect  may  be  marked  oflf 
as  an  increase  in  the  tenacity  of  memory.  Thirdly, 
this  progress  implies  a  more  perfect  form  of  revival. 
That  is  to  say  impressions  will  be  recalled  more  readily 
and  in  a  higher  degree  of  distinctness  and  fidelity 
than  formerly.  The  details  of  the  mental  image  will 
be  fuller,  and  the  whole  image  or  group  of  images 
better  separated  Irom  other  like  images  or  groups.^ 

The  three  characteristics  of  a  good  memory  here  touched  on  are  not 
whoUj  independent  one  of  another.  The  memory  may  develop  under 
one  aspect  and  not  to  the  same  extent  under  the  other.  Thus  there 
may  be  a  growth  of  acquisitive  skiU  in  the  shape  of  a  quickness  of  mind 
in  seizing  new  impressions  and  retaining  them  for  a  short  time.  This, 
however,  would  only  amount  to  an  improvement  of  temporaiy  reten- 

^  Progress  may  be  measored  under  each  of  these  three  aspects.  The  first 
two  lend  themselves  best  to  exact  measurement  (see  above,  p.  84). 
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don.  Similarly  Uiere  may  be  an  imiitoTanent  of  tenacity  witlioQl  any 
commensurate  increase  in  readiness  of  reprodnction.  Different  iiuU- 
Tidoals  show  these  aspects  of  mem<»y  in  Tery  unequal  degrees.  * 

Causes  of  Growth  of  Memory:  Plastic  Power  of 
Brain.  This  increase  in  retentive  power  is  due  to 
some  considerable  extent  to  the  spontaneous  unfolding 
of  the  brain  powers.  All  mental  acqmsition  appears 
to  involye  certain  formations  or  structural  changes  in 
the  brain.  The  capability  of  the  brain  of  undergoing 
these  changes,  or  what  has  been  called  its  plastic 
power,  increases  rapidly  during  the  early  part  of  life. 
Impressions  of  all  sorts  stamp  themselves  more  deeply 
on  the  mind  of  a  child  ten  years  old  than  on  that  of 
a  child  three  or  four  years  old,  owing  to  this  greater 
plasticity  of  the  brain.  This  condition  explains  tLe 
precocity  of  memory.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the 
power  of  storing  up  new  impressions  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum in  early  youth  and  the  fistct  is  undoubtedly 
connected  with  the  phyaiological  tsLCt  that  later  on 
the  structure  of  the  brain  is  more  set,  or  less  modi- 
fiable. 

Jnst  as  memory  is  one  of  the  first  fiEicolties  to  be  deTeloped,  so  it  is 
one  of  the  first  to  be  impaired  by  age.  The  loss  of  the  power  to  boild 
np  new  acquisitions,  as  the  names  of  new  acquaintances,  marka  the 
proximity  of  the  culminative  point  of  mental  develojHnent.  The 
decline  of  memory,  like  its  development,  shews  well  marked  stagesL 

1  On  the  essentials  of  a  good  memory,  see  D.  Stewart,  EUmemU  ^  tie 
Phdoaopky  of  the  ffuman  Mind,  Ft.  I.,  Chap.  VL  Drobisch  recognises  four 
characteristies  of  a  good  or  'strong'  memory :  (1)  Facility  of  apprehennoa 
or  acquisition ;  (2)  Trustworthiness,  or  fidelity  of  eonseiration  and  wprodae- 
tion ;  (8)  Lastingnees  or  permanence ;  and  (4)  Serrieeableneas,  t.e.y  readiaen 
of  reooUeotion,  JSmpiriseke  Fny6kologi$,  |  85.  Locke  points  out  that  thetvo 
main  defects  of  memory  are  obliyion,  is.,  (want  of  tenacity)  and  slowness 
(want  of  readiness  in  reproduction),  Amy  on  M#  Swman  thUUntmrnHnat  Bk. 
IL,  Chap.  X.,  Sect  8. 
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The  weakest  aaeoeiatioDS  («^.y  betwten  fwgeir  names  and  their  objects) 
conesponding  to  the  lowest  stage  of  nervous  organisation,  are  the  first 
to  give  way.  The  same  order  of  decline  is  seen  in  mental  disease. 
'  Thus  in  disorders  involving  loss  of  memory  for  words,  those  classes  of 
words  which  answer  to  the  lowest  degree  of  cohesion  or  nervous  oo-ordi» 
nation  disappear  first* 

Improvement  of  Memory  by  Exercise.  Yet  allowing 
its  fall  weight  to  this  &ct  we  can  easily  see  that  a 
large  part  of  thd  improvement  o£  Hiemory  is  due  to 
exercise.  The  successiye  changes  in  the  plastic  power 
of  the  brain  assign  limits  to  acquisition :  but  the 
actual  amount  of  retention  reached  is  determined 
(within  these  limits)  by  the  amount  of  exercise. 

New  Acquisition  aided  by  Old.  In  one  sense  s31 
acquisition  renders  further  acquisition  easier  by 
offering  more  points  of  attachment  A  student  of  25, 
well  versed  in  languages,  will  master  a  new  language 
in  much  less  time  than  a  boy  of  12  or  15,  even 
though  the  plastic  power  of  his  brain  is  less.  All 
fresh  acquisition,  in  so  &r  as  it  is  assimilating  new  to 
old  material,  is  assisted  by  the  results  of  past  acquisi* 
tion.  In  this  sense  exercise  improves  memory,  and 
enables  it  to  go  on  developing  long  after  the  plastic 
age  has  been  past.' 

Habits  of  Memory.      Not    only   so,    memory  is 

>  For  sn  toooont  of  thei^ysicsl  ehanges  i&TolTed  Ui  ^e  decline  of  memory 
with  old  age,  see  Dr.  Osrpenter,  MaUal  Pky^Mogy,  Book  II.,  Chap.  X.,  f 
S61.  The  order  of  fidlnre  of  words  in  mental  disease  (i^hasia)  is  said  hj  M. 
Ubot  to  be  from  the  partioolar  to  the  general  Thus  |«oper  names  are  lost 
before  common,  sabstantiyes  before  a^jectiTes,  This  corresponds  according 
to  M.  Ribot,  with  the  range  of  the  nses  of  these  classes  of  words,  and  so  with 
the  degree  of  coordination  inToWed.  See  his  work,  L§»  Maiadiei  tU  la 
Mimcire,  Chap.  IIL,  p.  182,  ke. 

*  It  follows  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  benefit  in  linking  on  new  to  old 
knowledgSi  The  new  is  attaehedto  what  is  already  in  ear  grasps  and  this 
last^  by  being  revived  in  connection  with  the  new  acqoisitioni  is  kept  fresh. 
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strengthened  by  exerdse  in  a  narrower  and  stricter 
sense*  Increase  of  £Etcility  in  acquiring  and  repro- 
ducing new  knowledge  is  aided  by  the  formation  of 
intellectual  habits.  By  these  are  meant  dose  con- 
centration of  mind  on  the  subject-matter  learnt, 
searching  out  and  noting  all  its  points  of  attachment 
to  previously  acquired  impressions  or  facts,  repetition 
or  going  over  the  new  impression,  and  finally  concen* 
tration  of  mind  at  the  moment  of  recall  The  more 
perfect  these  habits,  the  higher  will  be  the  capacity 
for  seizing  and  retaining  new  knowledge. 

Varieties  of  Memory,  General  and  Special.  There 
is  probably  no  power  which  varies  more  among  indi- 
viduals than  memory.  The  interval  which  separates 
a  person  of  average  memory  from  one  of  the  historical 
examples,  as  Joseph  Scaliger  or  Pascal,  seems  enor^ 
mous.^  There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  some 
excel  others  in  their  power  of  memory  as  a  whole, 
by  which  is  meant  their  capability  of  retaining  and 
reproducing  impressions  generally.* 

More  commonly,  however,  the  observed  differences 
appear  in  some  special  direction,  or  with  respect  to 
some  particular  class  of  impressions.  Thus  one  person 
has  a  good  retentive  power  for  visual  or  auditory 

iCasanbon  saja  of  Scaliger^"  He  read  nothing  (and  what  did  he  not 
read  t)  which  he  did  not  forthwith  remember  ".  Pasoal  aays  he  nerer  fbr|^ 
anything  which  he  had  read  or  thought  For  other  ezamplee  of  capadooa 
memory,  aee  D.  Stewart,  Ehffi&iUt  qf  th$  FkiUmphy  qfUu  ffumam  Mimd,  Pt 
L,  Chap.  VI.,  §  8 ;  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lecturei  <m  Miiaph^met,  \6L  O., 
Leot  XXXL 

*  As  Volkmann  points  out  in  the  passage  jnst  refeired  to,  this  'gSBenl 
memory'  has  reference  to  an  ayerage  ability  of  reprodnction  in  respert  of 
difierent  orders  of  impressions  or  images.  The  reader  should  compare  the 
distinction  between  general  and  special  retention,  with  that  drawn  abore 
between  general  and  special  discrimination  (see  p.  145). 
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impressions  as  a  whole ;  or  for  those  of  some  variety 
of  these,  as  impressions  of  colour,  or  of  musical  sound ; 
or,  finally,  for  a  circumscribed  group  of  objects,  as 
faces.  In  this  way  arise  what  are  known  as  the  pic- 
torial memory,  the  musical  memory,  the  local  memory, 
&C.  As  illustrations  of  such  exceptional  retentive 
power  in  particular  directions,  may  be  mentioned 
Horace  Vemet  and  Gustavo  Dor^  who  could  paint  a 
portrait  from  memory,  Mozart  who  wrote  down  the 
Miserere  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  after  hearing  it  twice, 
Men^trier  who  could  repeat  three  hundred  discon- 
nected words  after  once  hearing  them.* 

Even  differences  in  general  power  of  memory  pro- 
bably turn  to  a  considerable  extent  on  special  dif- 
ferences, namely  in  verbal  retention.  Although,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  recall  words  is  not  the  same  as  to 
recall  things,  the  latter  operation  cannot  be  carried 
on  to  any  considerable  extent  apart  horn  the  former. 
Hence  a  good  memory  for  impressions  generally  has 
in  all  cases  been  largely  sustained  by  an  exceptional 
verbal  memory.* 

The  differences  of  memory  among  indiyiduak  are  nnmerons,  and  hf 
no  means  easy  to  classify.  To  b^n  with  more  general  points  of 
inequality,  persons  may  differ  from  one  another  with  respect  to  the 
relative  degrees  of  prominence  of  the  aspects  of  memory  distinguished 
above.  For  instance,  some  boys  are  qnidc  in  acquisition  but  not 
tenacious :  they  can  carry  impressions  for  a  short  time,  but  not  for  a 
long  period.  Others  again  are  tenacious  but  not  correspondingly  ready 
to  call  forth  and  apply  what  they  know.  Again,  if  we  look  to  more 
special  differences,  we  find  that  minds  vary  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
particular  impressions  which  are  best  recalled,  but  also  with  respect  to 

1  For  other  instances^  see  Taine,  On  InieUigenee,  Ft  I.,  Bk.  IL,  Chap.  I. 
'  This  is  amply  illustrated  in  the  historical  instances  given  by  Hamilton, 
AS  well  as  by  the  well-known  case  of  Macaolay. 
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Um  partleiilar  Bode  of  groiipiiig  whidi k nort  raeoetrfoL  thmmmm 
appear  to  eonnect  vinble  objects  lootlly  better  than  otben ;  whema 
these  last  may  bare  a  better  power  of  linkiiig  together  sneoesdve  pic- 
tures answering  to  erentc  The  famer  would  have  a  bettv  loed, 
pietorialy  or  geographical  memorjy  the  latter  a  b^ter  historical  memoiy.^ 
Closely  connected  with  these  differences  are  thoee  doe  to  the  habitaal 
way  of  committing  things  to  memory,  or  airaagmg  aoqiBsitioM  in  the 
mind.  We  hare  already  touched  on  the  htet  that  some  minda  tend  to 
connect  thingi  with  their  adjonsts  of  time  and  place,  whereas  othen 
order  or  arrange  fiELcts  according  to  their  relations  of  similaiity,  came  and 
effect^  As.  In  the  same  way  diileient  minds  adopt  difRsrent  bahili  of 
*  memorising'  verbsl  mstmal.  Hence  the  threefold  divinon  of  memoty 
emphasised  by  Kant :  (a)  the  Mechanical  memoiy,  which  is  satisfied 
with  linking  together  llie  words  (anditoiy  or  Tisnal  symbol^  in  series ; 
(b)  the  Ingenious  memeiy  whidi  eaUs  .in  the  aid  of  series  of  pictures 
somehow  resembling  the  series  of  sounds^  yisnal  symbols,  or  the  ideas 
ngnified ;  and  (c)  the  Judicious  memory,  in  which  the  undeatanding 
takes  part,  and  the  logical  reUtions  of  the  ideas  are  made  the  connecting 
bond.' 

Causes  of  Difference.  These  differences  are  plaiiily 
due  either  to  native  inequalities  or  to  differences  in 
the  kind  and  amount  of  exercise  undergone  in  the 
course  of  the  past  life.  There  are  probably  native 
differences  of  retentive  power  generally.  One  ehild 
is  from  the  first  capable  of  retaining  impressions 
of  all  kinds  more  easily  than  another.  Such  ine- 
qualities are  no  doubt  connected  with  differences  in 

1  This  difoence  would  affect  the  retention  of  seietttSfio  fiusts,  aoeh  as  tiM 
coexistences  (in  place)  of  physiognphy,  astronomy,  lus.,  and  the  sacceanoDS  ia 
time  ef  the  action  of  forces  as  dealt  with  by  mechanics, 

'  See  Drobisch,  JRiifiriseA«  A|foftol^0fi0^  1 86b  As  en  example  of  ingeaioQi 
memorising  he  gives  the  following :  we  remember  the  date  of  Chaiiemagae't 
death,  814,  by  regarding  the  first  cipher  as  an  hour  j^ass,  the  symbol  <tf  death, 
the  second  as  a  spear,  the  symbol  of  war,  and  the  third  as  a  plough  theqrmbel 
of  peace.  D.  Stewart  has  some  good  remarks  about  the  distinction  between  a 
'Systematical'  or  'Philosophical'  memory,  idiich  connects  things  aocotdbig 
to  their  deeper  resemblanoee,  their  reUtions  of  cause  and  effect,  Im.»  and  tbe 
Oasnal  Memory  which  links  them  togrther  only  by  their  more  enperfdsl 
reeemblances,  and  their  accidental  jaztapeaitioaa  in  time  and  plaoe^  C^  of.. 
Chap.  VI.,  Sect  % 
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the  degree  of  Btructural  perfection  of  the  organs  as 
a^  whole  including  the  brain.  ^  There  are  also  special 
differences  to  start  with,  which  are  connected  with 
the  varying  degrees  of  perfection  of  particular  sense- 
ori^tns.  Thus  a  child  with  a  good  natural  ear  for 
musical  sounds  would  be  likely  to  retain  these  im- 
pressions better  than  another  child  wanting  this 
sense-endowment.  And  this  for  a  double  reason: 
(I)  because  such  a  superiority  would  imply  a  finer 
diBcriminatiye  capacity  in  respect  of  sound  (and 
retentiveness  varies  roughly  with  the  degree  of  dis- 
crimination) ;  and  (2)  because  this  natural,  superiority 
commonly  carries  with  it  a  special  interest  in  the 
impressions  concerned.  A  child  with  a  good  ear  for 
musical  9ounds  wiU  in  general  take  special  pleasure 
in  noting  their  peculiarities. 

On  the  other  hand^  these  differenoes  are  due  in 
part  to  the  differences  of  circumstances,  exercise,  and 
education.  While  each  individual  has  in  his  amount 
of  *  natural  retentiveness'  or  degree  of  *  brain  plas- 
ticity' limits  set  to  his  memory  as  a  whole,  much 
may  be  dcme  to  improve  the  memory  within  these 
limits  by  exercise.  Speaking  roughly  we  may  say 
that  the  educated  have  as  a  rule  a  better  memory 
than  the  uneducated. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  improvement  of  memory  in 
special  directions  that  the  effsets  of  exercise  are  most 
conspicuous.  The  habitual  direction  of  the  mind  to 
any  class  of  impressions  strengthens  the  retentive 

^  Prot  Bala  emphaiiMt  tbif  degree  9f  uttml  retODtiTeiiefls  er  plastio 
power  of  ibe  limn  la  Mtting  limitt  to  Oidi  iiMiindial'f  momory  at  •  whole, 
8m  Mind  and  Body,  Chapw  V.,  p.  98,  ke. 
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power  in  respect  of  these.  Each  mind  thus  becomes 
specially  retentive  in  the  direction  in  which  its 
roling  interest  lies,  and  its  attention  is  habitually 
turned.  Thus  every  special  emplojinent,  as  that  of 
engineer,  linguist,  or  musician,  tends  to  produce  a 
corresponding  special  retentiveness  of  memory. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  growth  of  general  and  of 
special  memory  are  in  a  measure  connected.  While 
cverybod/s  retentive  power  is  limited,  while  a  special 
devdopment  of  memory  in  one  direction  precludes  an 
equal  development  in  others,  the  exercise  and  im- 
provement of  the  memory  in  one  direction  tends  to  a 
certain  extent  to  the  strengthening  of  the  memory  as 
a  whole.  For  the  growth  of  memory  takes  place  by 
the  formation  of  certain  habits  (concentration,  repeti- 
tion, arrangement  of  materials) ;  and  these  habits  will 
stand  a  person  in  good  stead  when  he  goes  on  to 
commit  new  kinds  of  material  to  memory. 

Trainiag  of  tlio  Memory.  The  training  of  the  memory,  thoo^ 
it  is  not  the  whole  of  intellectual  education,  is  certainly  an  impor- 
tant portion  of  it  *^  Tantum  sdmus  quantum  memori^  tenemus." 
To  know  a  thing  implies  the  remembrance  of  it^  Only  when  tiie 
memory  is  well  stored  with  distinct  images  and  series  of  such 
images,  can  the  higher  operations  of  the  understanding  be  canied 
out  As  Kant  observes,  ''The  understanding  has  as  its  chief 
auxiliary  the  faculty  of  reproduction^.* 

The  culture  of  a  child's  memory  may  be  said  to  b^gin  with  the 
use  of  language  by  the  nurse  and  mother  in  naming  to  him  the 
Tarious  ol^jects  of  sight    The  systematic  training  of  the  memory 

^  This  is  implied  in  the  use  of  sack  forms  as  the  Latin  novi  and  the  Gennaa 
Idi  habe  ihn  kmwen  geUmL 

*Ueber  Pndagogik,  p.  492  (Werke  Ed**  Hartenstein).  The  relation  of  a 
good  memory  to  intellectual  power  as  a  whole  is  discussed  by  both  Stewart 
and  Hamilton  in  the  works  referred  to. 
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Bbould  be  first  carried  out  in  dose  connection  with  observation. 
The  meaning  of  words  should  be  taught  by  connecting  them  with 
the  real  objects,  that  is  to  say,  by  simnltaneously  naming  and 
pointing  oat  an  object  And  as  supplementary  to  this,  the  child 
should  be  exercised  in  recalling  by  means  of  words  the  impressions 
directly  received  from  external  objects. 

After  a  sufficient  store  of  first  hand  knowledge  has  thus  been 
accumulated,  the  memory  should  be  trained  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  about  things  at  second  hand,  that  is  to  say  through  the 
medium  of  verbal  (oral  and  literary)  communication.  The  early 
period  of  school  life  is  commonly  said  to  be  the  most  favourable 
one  for  the  building  up  of  such  verbal  acquisitions.  It  costs 
lees  effort  in  this  early  stage  of  development  to  learn  the  concrete 
facts  of  history,  geography,  or  language,  than  it  would  cost  at  a 
later  date.    Hence  it  has  been^ called  the  '  plastic  period  \^ 

Two  Branches  of  Mnamonio  Training.  The  training  of  the 
memory  by  the  Teacher  falls  into  two  parts :  (a)  the  calling  forth 
of  the  pupil's  power  of  acquisition,  or  storing  up  knowledge :  (b) 
the  practising  him  in  recalling  what  he  has  learnt  In  respect  of 
each  part  a  judicious  and  effective  training  will  proceed  by  recog- 
nising the  natural  conditions  of  retention,  and  the  particular  stage 
of  development  reached. 

EzeKdse  in  AeqnifritioB>  In  this  stage  the  first  rule  to  be 
attended  to  is  to  take  the  child  at  his  best  Committing  anything 
to  memory  is  a  severe  demand  on  the  brain  energies,  and  should 
so  fu  as  possible  be  relegated  to  the  hours  of  greatest  vigour  and 
freshness.  Then  everything  must  be  done  to  arouse  the  aUention 
by  making  the  matter  as  interesting  as  possible.  The  teacher 
should  aim  at  exciting  a  pleasurable  state  of  mind  at  the  time 
in  connection  with  the  object  of  acquisition.  Sometimes  a 
pamful  experience  may  have  to  be  resorted  to.  A  boy  who 
has  made  a  ridiculous  error  in  history,  e.g,^  by  confounding  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  the  poet  Tom  Moore,  and  been  well  laughed 
at,  is  little  likely  afterwards  to  forget  the  difference.  Further, 
the  subject  learnt  must  be  put  before  the  mind  again  and 
again,  so  that  there  be  a  sufficient  deepening  of  the  impression. 

1  Professor  Bain  regArds  the  period  of  mazimam  plasticity  as  extending 
from  about  the  6th  to  the  10th  year.    (Science  qfEducationf  p.  186.) 
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The  writing  out  of  a  leston  is  a  fiannliar  aid  in  fixing  in  the 
mind  a  piece  of  nev  knowledge.  And  the  child  ehoold  be  en- 
couraged to  dwell  on  the  snbject  committed  to  memoiy,  vai  to 
go  back  to  it,  eo  that  the  full  force  of  repetUiGn  jdaj  be  lealieecL 
Lastljy  the  teacher  must  be  careful  to  point  out  the  rektioBB 
between  one  part  and  another  of  the  subject-matter,  and  between 
this  as  a  whole  and  previously  acquired  knowledge.  In  this  way 
the  binding  forces  of  asaodoHan  will  be  brought  into  play.  Thus 
in  narmting  an  event  in  history,  as  the  Norman  Ck>nqueBt,  the 
several  incidents  with  thdr  relations  of  dependence  should  be 
pointed  out,  and  the  points  pf  similarity  and  of  eontrast  between 
this  and  other  invasions  (those  of  the  Romans,  and  Saxons)  set 
in  a  dear  light' 

Titmrnlng  by  Bote.  Hardly  anything  requires  to  be  said  per- 
haps at  this  time  of  day  on  the  necessity  of  learning  thingi  and 
not  simply  words.  The  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  modem  theory 
of  education  is  that  all  knowledge  has  to  do  witj)i  real  objects,  and 
that  language  ib  simply  the  medium  by  which  such  knowledge  u 
conveyed,  and  by  which  it  can  be  recalled.  The  insistence  on  the 
adequate  exercise  of  the  senses  and  the  powers  of  observation  points 
clearly  to  the  idea  that  knowledge  has  to  do  with  sensible  leaKtiea. 
As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  cultivation  of  the  memory  dionld 
at  first  to  a  considerable  extent  proceed  hand  in  hand  with  the 
exercise  of  observation.  Not  only  so,  when  the  age  is  readied 
for  acquiring  large  additions  of  second-hand  knowledge,  or  book* 
lore,  it  is  of  tiie  highest  consequence  that  the  realities  underlying 
the  words  should  be  distinctiy  recdiaed  by  means  of  dear  and  vivid 
representations.'  It  is  only  when  the  facts  of  history,  geograf&y, 
and  the  images  of  poetry  are  fully  grasped  by  the  mind  that  the 
subjects  can  be  said  to  be  truly  leami 

Art  of  Mnenumici.  In  andent  times  great  importance  was 
attached  to  certain  devices  for  aiding  memory  and  diortening  its 
work,  which  devices  were  called  Mnemonics.    This  idea  of  relieving 

'The  eonnectiiig  of  events  in  their  relatione  of  dependence,  Ite.,  deeriy 
involyes  an  appeal  to  the  higher  fiMmlties  of  Understanding  and  Beascm.  To 
explain  a  thing  is  one  way  of  fixing  it  in  the  memory. 

*How  such  representations  are  to  bo  formed  will  be  explained  in  the  M* 
lowing  chapter. 
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memory  was  connected  with  the  exploded  theory  that  the  main 
business  of  learning  is  to  commit  words  to  memory.^  When  this 
theory  obtained,  leaniing  was  necessarily  a  dry  occnpation,  and  the 
pupil's  mind  was  wearied  by  excessive  tasks  in  verbal  acquisition. 
Hence  the  eagerness  to  find  devices  for  shortening  the  toil  Now 
that  this  theory  is  abandoned  less  importance  is  attached  to  a 
mnemonic  art  The  inventions  of  rhyme,  alliteration,  and  so  on, 
obviously  help  the  mind  to  retain  a  series  of  rule&  But  when 
things  are  taught  only  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  understood,  it  is 
held  that  the  relations  between  the  facts,  or  the  ideas  learnt, 
should  form  the  main  basis  of  acquisition.  In  other  words,  the 
more  things  are  connected  in  their  natural  relations^  the  lees  will 
be  the  task  imposed  on  the  verbal  memory.' 

Although  there  are  no  definite  rules  for  aiding  the  memory 
which  are  valid  in  all  cases,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  skilful 
management  of  the  memory.  This  will  include  the  formation 
of  habits,  not  only.of  concentration  and  repetition,  but  of  selecting 
and  grouping  or  arranging.  Memory-labour  is  greatly  economised 
by  detecting  what  is  important  and  overlooking  what  is  unim- 
portant; and  children  should  be  exercised  in  such  selection.  It 
is  furthered  too  by  finding  appropriate  'pegs'  on  which  to 
hang  new  acquisitiona*  Here  individual  differences  must  be 
studied.  Some  children  wUl  remember  ideas  better  by  the  aid  of 
visual  pictures,  others  better  by  series  of  sound-representations. 
The  young  are  wont  to  help  themselves  out  of  the  difficulty  of 
retaming  what  is  difficult,  e.^.,  letters,  numbers,  dates,  by  the 
aid  of  visual  forms  (geometrical  schemes,  and  so  on).  And 
teachers  would  do  well  to  find  out  these  spontaneous  tendencies 

*  We  are  apt  to  treat  this  theory  too  contemptuoualy,  perhaps,  by  for- 
gettbg  that  when  the  written  records  of  knowledge  were  less  easily  accessible, 
the  verbal  memory  was  a  matter  of  much  greater  consequence  than  it  is 
now. 

*For  a  fuller  inquiry  mto  the  value  of  mnemonics  see  James  Mill's  Arwlyais 
cftke  Munum  Mind,  pp.  824,  6 ;  Dugald  Stewart's  Elements  ^  th4  Fhiloscphy 
if  the  Human  Mind,  Chap.  YI.,  §  YIL 

s  Among  these  pegs  must  be  reckoned  the  places  in  which  information  can 
be  found.     To  associate  book-knowledge  with  particular  books,  and  places  in 
these,  other  kinds  of  knowledge  with  particular  persons  (experts),  is  a  great 
saving  of  memory-labour. 
21 
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of  children's  minds  and  to  aid  them  in  the  process  of  econo- 
mising intellectual  labour.^ 

Ezerdse  in  i^^^^iifag  The  mere  act  of  taking  in  new  facts 
and  truths  is  not  enough.  The  teacher  aims,  or  should  aim,  at 
keeping  fresh  and  dear  in  the  pupil's  mind  what  is  learnt,  or  in 
other  words,  at  rendering  the  memory  quick  and  accurate  in  re- 
producing what  has  been  learnt  This  result  can  only  be  secured 
by  renewed  exercises  in  reproduction.  Here  again  it  is  important 
to  seize  the  right  moment  To  recollect  is  to  concentrate  the 
mind  on  itself,  to  'reflect,'  as  we  commonly  say,  and  imi^ies  a 
higher  effort  of  attention  than  external  observation.  In  this  way 
a  habit  of  going  back  on  what  has  been  learnt  may  be  gradually 
induced. 

A  considerable  element  in  the  art  of  teaching  is  skill  in  putting 
questions  to  children  so  as  to  exercise  their  power  of  recalling  and 
reproducing  what  they  have  learnt  It  is  only  by  frequent  going 
back  that  the  meaning  or  content  of  verbal  knowledge  is  preserved 
fresh.  In  order  to  test  the  knowledge  of  things,  the  teacher  must 
call  on  the  pupil  to  give  out  what  he  has  learnt  in  his  own  words. 
By  such  skilful  questioning  he  will  find  out  how  far  the  learner 
has  seized  and  retained  the  distinctive  features  of  the  subject- 
matter  attended  to,  so  as  to  keep  his  mental  images  clear  and  dis- 
tinct Not  only  so,  by  this  same  practice  of  questioning  the 
manifold  ramifications  and  connections  of  each  piece  of  knowledge 
are  more  clearly  brought  into  view.  It  is  impossible  to  p(Nnt  out 
all,  or  even  most  of  these  at  the  moment  of  acquisition :  they  can 
only  be  found  out  gradually  by  repeated  processes  of  reproduction.* 

1  Compare  what  was  said  above  (p.  292)  on  the  different  modes  of  meno- 
rising.  Kant  thought  lightly  of  the  '  ingenious '  memory,  as  involving  an 
unnecessary  loading  of  the  mind.  But  this  is  to  overlook  the  fact  pointed 
out  in  dealing  with  the  co-operation  of  associations,  that  the  addition  of  a 
new  series  of  elements  often  lightens  the  labour,  provided  first  that  the  nev 
eeries  can  be  better  retained  than  the  other  which  it  is  the  special  ol](iect  to 
retain,  and  secondly  that  it  is  firmly  attached  (by  the  force  of  analogy  or 
otherwise)  to  this  series.  The  importance  of  noting  individual  peculiarities 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  most  advantageous  medium  of  reprodoctioii  in 
any  given  case  is  well  brought  out  by  Dr.  Mortimer  QranvOle  in  his  little 
work,  Seeret  of  a  Good  Memory. 

'  The  importance  of  exercises  in  reproduction  in  training  the  memory  is 
well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Landon  in  his  volume.  School  Managements  Chap^  iV., 
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SaldecU  wbich  Ezerdse  tliA  llemory*  All  branches  of  study 
exercise  the  memory  in  some  measure.  The  student  of  the  higher 
mathematics  remembers  the  principles  and  the  demonstrations  of 
his  science,  and  this  largely  by  the  aid  of  language  or  other  visual 
symbols.  But  when  we  talk  of  a  subject  exercising  the  memory 
we  mean  more  (or  less)  than  this.  TVe  refer  to  those  subjects  which 
have  to  do  mainly  with  the  particular,  and  the  concrete,  and  which 
appeal  but  little  to  the  understanding.  Such  subjects  are  Natural 
Science,  in  its  simpler  or  descriptive  phase.  Geography,  History, 
Langoage,  and  the  lighter  departments  of  Literature.  Arithmetic, 
though  now  recognised  as  a  subject  which  necessarily  calls  forth 
the  child's  powers  of  generalising  and  reasoning,  also  makes  a  heavy 
demand  on  the  verbal  memory. 

Traiaing  of  Memory  bat  a  part  of  Education.  It  cannot  too 
clearly  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  acquire  any  amount  of  knowledge 
respecting  the  particular  and  concrete  is  not  to  be  educated. 
Perfect  knowledge  implies  the  taking  up  of  the  particular  or 
concrete  into  the  general,  the  connecting  of  a  variety  of  particulars 
under  a  universal  principle.  It  follows  that  memory  may  be  over- 
stimulated.  A  certain  knowledge  of  the  concrete,  a  certain  store 
of  images,  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  higher 
intellectual  faculties!  but  if  the  teacher  aims  simply  at  mass  or 
volume  of  details  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind  vnR  be  unexer- 
cised. Such  a  course  would  involve  growth,  or  bare  increase  in 
the  bulk  of  mind,  but  not  development. 

The  danger  of  over-stimulating  the  memory  is  all  the  greater 
owing  to  the  great  natural  inequalities  among  children.  It  may  be 
necessary  that  every  child  should  have  a  certain  minimum  of 
knowledge  in  subjects  like  geography  and  history ;  but  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable  that  a  child  with  a  poor  retentiveness  for 
languages  should  be  made  to  study  a  number  of  foreign  tongues. 
To  judge  in  a  given  case  how  much  time  and  energy  should  be 
given  to  pure  memory  work  is  one  of  the  nicest  problems  in  the 
art  of  Education. 


p.  75,  &C.  The  two  branches  of  memory-exercise  here  distingaished  should 
of  course  be  carried  on  together.  Linking  on  new  knowledge  to  old  is  .at 
once  an  ezerdse  in  acquisition  and  in  reproduction. 
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APPENDIX. 

The  reader  who  has  the  time  may  follow  Prof.  Bain  through  his  detuled 
illustratioiis  of  the  Law  of  Contiguitj  (Sense*  and  InUUed  or  Com^^endUtm), 
An  interesting  account  of  Memory,  its  varieties  and  the  means  of  improTing 
it,  may  be  found  in  Dugald  Stewart's  PhUotophy  of  the  Buman  Mind,  Fart 
I.,  Gh.  YI.  With  this  may  be  compared  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  account  of 
Memory,  Lectures  an  Metaphysics,  especially  Lectures  XXXL  and  XXXU 
The  Qerman  reader  may  with  adyantage  consult  a  small  work,  Ueber  das 
Oedachtniss,  by  Prot  J.  Huber. 

On  the  practical  side  the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  Locke,  Some 
Thoughts  on  Education,  especially  §  176 ;  Maria  Edgeworth,  Essays  on  Prao' 
Heal  Education,  YoL  II.,  Ch.  XXL :  J.  O.  Fitch.  Lectures  on  Teaching,  Chap, 
v. ;  Beneke  (Erneh,  und  UnUrrichtslehrt,  YoL  L,  §|  20-22)  and  Waiti 
(Allgem,  Posdagogik,  2nd  Part,  8rd  Sect).  Thwe  are  some  good  remark* 
on  the  cultivation  of  Memory  in  Kant's  Essay,  Ueber  Pcedagogik, 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

(X)NSTRUCnVE  IMAGINATION. 

Reproductive  and  Constructive  Imagination. 
Memory  is  the  picturing  of  objects  and  events  in  what 
are  called  images,  and  is  thus  a  form  of  imagination. 
In  memory,  however,  the  images  are  supposed  to  be 
exact  copies  of  past  impressions.  In  other  words 
imagination  is  here  reproductive.  But  what  is  popu- 
larly known  as  imagination  impUes  more  than  this. 
When  we  imagine  an  unfemiliar  coming  event,  or  a 
place  which  is  described  to  us,  we  are  going  beyond  our 
past  personal  experience.  The  images  of  memory  are 
being  in  some  way  modified,  transformed,  and  recom- 
bined  Hence  this  process  is  marked  oflf  as  Productive 
or  CJonstructive  Imagination.*  And  the  results  of  the 
process  may  be  spoken  of  as  secondary  or  derivative 
images,  in  contradistinction  to  the  primary  or  radical 
images  of  memory. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  what  we  caU  reproductiye  imagi- 
nation commonly  involyes  a  passive  or  unconscious  transformation.  We 
raielj  recall  a  series  of  events  exactly  as  thej  occurred.  When  events 
are  remote  the  mental  images  left  by  them  undergo  various  changes, 
some  members  of  the  group  being  dropped  out,  others  modified,  and  so 

^  Since  this  ConstractlTe  Imagination  answers  roughly  to  the  popular  term 
Imagination,  we  may  for  convenience'  sake  employ  the  latter  for  the  formw. 
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fortk  This  paadve  process  will  be  considered  again  present! j.  It 
follows  that  there  is  no  sharp  boondaiy  between  reproductive  and  pro- 
ductive imagination. 

Modes  of  Imaginative  Activity.  Imagination  woiks 
in  different  ways  altering  or  modifying  the  products 
of  retention.  Thus  it  transforms  by  omitting  certain 
elements.  The  mind  pictures  an  object  as  a  house  or 
tree  apart  from  its  usual  local  surroundings,  or  leaps 
over  a  number  of  links  in  a  chain  of  events.  We  can 
imagine  an  object  reduced  in  size,  or  wanting  one  of 
its  features.  In  addition  to  this  isolating  activity  of 
imagination,  there  is  the  combining.  By  this  is  meant 
connecting  parts  of  different  wholes,  whether  juxta- 
positions in  space  or  sequences  in  time,  in  new  com- 
binations. Thus  the  mind  of  the  child  adds  new 
features  to  an  object,  or  pictures  its  size  greatly 
enlarged,  and  interposes  new  incidents  in  a  series  of 
events.  And  by  this  double  process  of  separating 
and  adding,  imagination  weaves  together  portions  of 
unlike  experiences  into  new  combinations.  This  is 
the  perfect  form  of  imaginative  activity  commonly 
known  as  Construction.^ 

What  Imagination  includes.  We  may  see  at  once 
from  this  definition  that  imagination  is  much  wider 
than  poetic  imagination  or  phantasy,  that  is  to  say 
the  picturing  of  the  unreal  It  stands  in  an  inti- 
mate relation  to  knowledge.     In  anticipating  what  is 

1  According  to  the  older  theory,  there  were  three  kinds  of  imaginatiTQ 
activity,  the  abstracting,  the  determining^  and  the  combining  By  the  first 
was  meant  the  isolating  activity  described  in  the  text  By  the  second  was 
signified  the  supplementary  ptocen  of  filling  out  the  results  of  abstracting 
imagination  ;  as  in  first  picturing  the  sun  as  a  wheel,  then  as  a  chariot,  4c. 
By  the  third  process  was  meant  the  combining  of  elements  taken  from  dif^ 
ferent  wholes.    See  Volkmann,  op,  eiL,  Vol  I.,  pp.  470,  471. 
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going  to  happen  from  moment  to  moment,  in  picturing 
the  aspects  of  new  objects  before  actual  inspection,  the 
child's  imagination  is  ever  coming  into  play.  Still 
more  widely  is  it  exercised  in  learning  about  things 
from  others.  Every  time  he  listens  to  his  mother's 
narratives  and  descriptions  he  is  working  up  the 
images  supplied  by  his  own  past  observation  into 
new  forms.  To  learn  is  thus  to  employ  the  imagina- 
tion as  well  aa  the  memory.  Further,  imagination  is 
concerned  in  interpreting  the  signs  of  others'  thoughts 
and  feelings.  To  *read'  the  mind  of  another  is  to 
represent  a  new  mental  state  by  aid  of  the  memory  of 
our  own  past  states.  Finally,  construction,  which  is 
the  essential  thing  in  imagination,  enters  into  action, 
in  the  discovery  and  mastering  of  new  combinations 
of  actions.  In  this  form  it  is  known  as  Invention. 
Every  new  sentence  which  the  child  utters,  every  new 
manual  movement  which  he  executes,  takes  place  by 
bringing  together  in  a  new  form  representations  of 
actions  previously  performed. 

Imaginative  Construction  as  Passive  and  as  Active. 
The  images  of  memory  tend,  as  has  been  remarked, 
to  become  transformed  by  a  passive,  unconscious,  or 
automatic  process.  Successive  presentations  of  the 
same  object  with  different  adjuncts  would  tend  to 
give  rise  to  secondary  images  in  which  elements 
of  different  primary  images  would  be  combined. 
And  the  revival  of  images  by  the  force  of  similarity 
would  tend  still  further  to  such  intermingling  of  dif- 
ferent primary  images.  Finally,  any  simultaneous 
revival  of  previously  disconnected  images  would  tend 
to  effect  such  an  amalgamation.     This  is  illustrated 
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botli  in  dreams  and  in  waMng  faxicy  where  com- 
binations appear  to  the  mind  suddenly  and  inde- 
pendently of  any  conscious  exertion  on  its  part  The 
sports  of  childish  imagination  are  not  the  product  of 
any  mental  effort,  but  seem  rather  to  be  the  result  of 
such  a  "fortuitous  concourse  of  (imaginative)  atoms". 
Any  kind  of  mental  excitement  by  greatly  increasing 
the  number  of  images  called  up,  as  well  as  their 
degree  of  vividness,  is  favourable  to  this  free  uncon- 
trolled play  of  imagination. 

But  the  more  important  kind  of  construction  is 
carried  on  consciously  by  an  act  of  mental  concen- 
tration and  an  exertion  of  will  There  is.  a  gradual 
progress  towards  some  desired  result,  a  building  up 
by  a  deliberate  effort  of  mind  of  the  complex  product 
Thus,  to  take  the  best  marked  instance  of  imaginative 
activity,  the  poet  goes  to  work  in  a  systematic  manner 
to  fashion  an  image  of  some  scene,  gradually  reaching 
the  perfect  shape  which  satisfies  him.  It  is  thn 
orderly  regulated  process  of  construction  which  is  of 
most  account  in  relation  to  knowledge.^ 

There  is  a  genn  of  this  active  process  in  what  is  commonly  caUed 
reproduction.  An  intelligent  person  cannot  describe  a  place  which  be 
has  just  visited,  or  an  incident  which  he  has  witnessed  without  per- 
forming a  rudimentary  process  of  constructing  or  re-arranging.  As 
Volkmann  remarks,  it  is  only  among  the  uneducated  that  a  sM^y 
faithful  reproduction  of  impressions  is  found.  A  common  man  deadibes 
an  incident  with  all  its  attraidant  circumstaaees  however  unimpoatant 

^  The  contrast  between  pamioe  and  active  imaginaH<m  appears  to  oomtpood, 
to  one  aspect  of  the  ill-deflned  and  mnch-ditciissed  distinotion  between  Fancy 
and  Imagination.  Thus  Wordsworth  remarks  of  the  former :  "  Fancy  depends 
npon  the  rapidity  and  profosion  with  which  she  scatters  her  thoo^ts  and 
images"  (Preface  to  Poems,  p.  xxxvi.).  Stewart  emphasiaee  the  pnmi* 
nence  of  the  active  element  in  Imagination  (EUmenU  <^  (hi  Fhilomkv  o^  tiU 
ffutnan  Mind,  Pt  I.,  Ch.  V.,  §  1). 
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On  the  other  hand  a  cnltiTBted  mind  'nnconsdoui^ '  omits,  selects  and 
regronpe.^ 

Analysis  of  Constructive  Process.  (1)  Reproduc- 
tion of  Images. — ^This  process  of  construction  may 
be  said  roughly  to  fall  into  two  stages.  Of  these  the 
first  is  the  revival  of  primary  images,  or  images  of 
memory,  according  to  the  laws  of  association.  Thus 
the  poet  in  imagining  scenes  and  events  of  his  ideal 
world  sets  out  by  recalling  the  facts  of  his  experience, 
the  images  of  which  serve  as  the  elements  out  of 
which  the  new  image-structure  is  to  be  built  up. 

It  follows  that  the  excellence  of  the  constructive 
process  is  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  reproductive 
faculty.  Unless  memory  restore  the  impressions  of 
our  past  experience  we  cannot  picture  a  new  scene,  or 
a  new  event.  Thus  unless  a  child  recalls,  with  some 
measure  of  distinctness,  one  or  more  of  the  blocks  of 
ice  which  he  has  actually  seen,  he  cannot  imagine 
an  iceberg,  or  a  glacier.  The  same  applies  to  practical 
construction  or  invention.  The  elementary  move- 
ments must  first  be  mastered  and  retained  before 
there  can  be  the  process  of  building  up  new  com* 
binations. 

(2)  Elaboration  of  New  Images. — ^The  images  of 
memory  being  thus  recalled  by  the  forces  of  suggestion 
or  association,  they  are  worked  up  aa  materials  into  a 
new  imaginative  product.  This  is  the  formative  or 
constructive  act  or  process  proper.  The  process  re- 
sembles that  of  building  a  new  physical  structure  out 
of  old  materials.     Certain  of  these  are  rejected,  others 

>Sce  VolVminn,  Lekrlmeh  der  Ptyehologie,  VoL  L,  Section  IV.  D,  §  84, 
p.  469. 
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are  selected  and  held  before  the  mind.  Some  mate- 
rials are  available  after  a  process  of  lopping  oflf  or 
breaking  up.  Finally  the  approved  materials  are 
joined  together  into  a  new  whole. 

This  active  process  is  controlled  by  a  representation 
of  the  result  aimed  at,  and  a  sense  or  judgment  as  to 
what  is  fitting  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  And  it  is  on 
the  quality  of  this  guiding  sense  that  the  excellence 
of  the  constructive  process  mainly  depends.  Ac- 
cording as  a  poet,  for  example,  has  a  clear  and  dis- 
criminating, or  a  dull  and  obtuse,  sense  of  what  is 
aesthetically  valuable,  congruous,  harmonious,  &c,  his 
constructive  work  will  be  well  or  ill  performed. 

This  guiding  sense  must  be  distinguished  from  the  deeire  for  an 
end,  though  thej  are  closely  related.  A  man  may  have  a  keen  desire 
to  compass  some  result,  e,g,y  a  mechanical  improTement,  but  no  cotrre- 
sponding  sense  of  what  is  fitting  to  bring  it  about  Hence  the  strength 
of  the  desire,  though  an  important  fEU^tor  in  the  process  of  construction, 
is  less  important  than  the  sense  of  fitness.  The  strength  of  the  deem 
secures  the  success  of  the  operation  by  giving  clearness  and  steadiness 
to  this  guiding  sense  of  fitness. 

The  result  aimed  at  and  the  corresponding  guiding 
sense  of  fitness,  will  differ  in  different  casea  In 
reading  a  book  of  travels  or  a  poem  we  seek 
to  frame  clear  mental  pictures  which  fit  in  with 
the  rest  of  the  series.  We  know  when  we  have  hit 
on  the  right  combination  of  images  in  this  case  by 
the  feeling  that  we  understand  what  we  read.  Again 
in  combining  movements  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
wished-for  practical  end,  we  are  guided  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  end.  The  child  combining  words 
in  order  to  express  a  want,  knows  he  has  succeeded 
when  his  want  is  understood  and  relieved. 
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The  process  of  coiistniction  here  briefly  described  is  commonly  more 
intricate  than  has  been  assumed.  In  manj  cases  the  stages  seem  to  be 
as  follows :  A  desire  for  some  end  or  result,  say  some  mechanical  appli- 
ance to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  a  commodity,  arises  in  the  mind. 
This  calls  up  numerous  representations  associated  with  the  purpose, 
images  of  appliances  resorted  to  in  similar  cases,  &c  By  a  merely 
passive  process,,  these  coalesce  to  some  extent,  supplying  an  indistinct 
mental  scheme  or  framework ;  and  this  constitutes  the  first  prevision  of 
what  is  wanted.  This  bare  outline  is,  then,  gradually  filled  in  and 
developed  by  the  processes  of  separation,  selection,  and  combining 
named  above.  That  there  is  present,  from  an  early  stage  of  the  process, 
in  the  obecure  background  of  the  mind  an  image-scheme  serving  as  a 
model  or  pattern,  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the  right 
combination  is  hit  upon  it  is  instantly  recognised  as  the  right  one.^ 

Receptive  and  Creative  Imagination.  The  con- 
Btructive  act  assumes  one  of  two  unlike  fonns  which 
it  is  a  matter  of  some  practical  importance  to  dis- 
tinguish. Sometimes  the  direction  of  the  activity 
is  determined  by  definite  external  suggestion.  Thus 
in  reading  a  poem  and  fonning  a  mental  picture  of 
the  object  described  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  tied 
down  to  the  particular  combination  originated  by 
the  poet  and  expressed  by  a  particular  order  of 
words.  This  may  be  called  receptive  imagination, 
and  is  a  comparatively  simple  operation.*  The 
imagination  of  the  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
created    the   combination  had  no   such   jframework 

1  "  In  the  case  of  none  of  these  active  imagioatiye  creations  is  the  whole 
composed,  in  the  manner  of  a  mosaic,  out  of  its  parts,  but  the  whole  stands  first 
in  consciousness:  it  constitutes  the  idea  of  the  work  of  art,  the  conception, 
often  flashing  on  the  mind  lightening-like,  of  an  intellectual  creation. "  Wundt, 
Fkifiiol.  P*ychohgie,  II.,  Cap.  XYIL,  §  4,  pp.  822,  828.  The  reader  should 
compare  this  process  of  the  gradual  development  of  an  indistinct  modcMmage 
into  a  distinct  and  perfect  shape  with  that  of  calling  up  hj  active  recollection 
an  image  of  memoiy  indistinctly  present  in  the  mind. 

*  There  is  something  analogous  to  this  in  the  perception  of  material 
objects,  as  when  we  look  at  the  inaccessible  clouds  and  imaginatively  repre> 
sent  the  corresponding  tactual  experiences. 
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within  which  to  confine  its  activity.  The  act 
of  construction  in  this  ^case  is  of  a  higher  order, 
involving  more  complex  processes  of  reproduction, 
rejection,  and  selection,  and  directed  solely  by  an 
internal  sense  of  what  is  beautiful  or  harmonious. 
Hence  we  commonly  mark  this  off  as  original  imagi- 
nation. In  the  region  of  practical  construction, 
again,  the  same  difference  is  illustrated  in  imitative 
movements,  such  as  those  of  drill  exercises,  and 
free  inventions,  where  the  child  hits  out  new  c<Mn- 
binations  of  movement  for  himself. 

Limits  to  Imagination.  All  imaginative  activity  is 
limited  by  experience.  To  begin  with,  it  is  confined 
to  breaking  up  or  separating  and  recombining  ex- 
periences. There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perfectly  new 
creation.  The  greatest  imaginative  genius  could  not 
picture  a  perfectly  new  colour.  Again  the  processes 
of  separation  and  combination  are  limited.  When 
two  things  have  alwajrs  been  conjoined  in  our  experi- 
ence it  is  impossible  to  picture  them  apart  Thus  we 
cannot  picture  the  surface  of  an  object  having  no 
colour  (including  under  *  colour'  black,  white,  and 
gray). 

The  more  uniformly  two  things  are  conjoined,  the 
more  difficult  is  it  to  separate  them.  Thus  it  is  much 
easier  to  picture  a  moving  object,  as  a  man,  apart  from 
local  surroundings  than  a  stationary  one,  as  a  church. 
On  the  other  hand  the  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  com- 
bine images  as  new  wholes  when  experience  suggests 
that  the  elements  to  be  combined  are  incompatible. 
The  Oriental  king  could  not  picture  solid  water  or 
ice.     We  all  find  it  hard  to  imagine  persons  on  the 
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oAer  side  of  the  globe  with  their  feet  towards  ours, 
and  yet  not  falling  downwarda  Just  in  proportion 
to  the  uniformity  or  inyariability  of  our  experience 
is  the  difficulty  of  brealdng  up  and  regrouping  its 
several  parts.  Hence  the  reason  why  we  so  easily 
imagine  objects  greatly  increased  in  size,  as  a  giant, 
or  greatly  altered  in  colour,  as  a  gold  mountain :  for 
in  respect  of  apparent  magnitude  and  colour  our 
experience  is  highly  variable. 

The  reader  most  be  careful  to  distiiigaisli  between  the  difficulty  or 
impoflsibility  of  picturing  objects,  and  that  of  understanding  how  they 
codd  be  aa  we  picture  them.  .The  ambignoQS  word  ^eonoetre,*  as  J.  S. 
Mill  pointed  out,  covers  both  meaningB.  We  can  picture  the  most 
grotesque  combinations,  as  Atlas  carrying  the  earth,  or  a  human  figure 
jKHsed  in  the  air^  but  we  cannot  conceive  the  corresponding  combina- 
tions of  objects  as  possible.  So  &r  as  the  capability  of  merdLy  picturing 
Ib  concerned,  the  freaikB  of  fancy  of  the  yotmg  and  of  aU  of  us  in  passive 
conditions  of  reverie  and  dreaming  would  suggest  that  the  only  limits 
to  such  jgktami  combination  are  the  incompatibilities  of  spaoe  and 
time.  We  cannot  of  course  picture  two  objects  in  the  same  place  at 
one  moment  *  but  our  dream  fancy  does  almost  everything  short  of 
this.1 

Various  Forms  of  Construction.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  the  essential  process  in  imagination 
eatexa  into  a  variety  of  mental  operations.  These 
may  be  grouped  under  three  heads :  (1)  Construction 
as  subserving  knowledge  about  things ;  (2)  Practical 
construction  as  aiding  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
how  to  do  things,  or  to  adapt  means  to  ends ;  and 
(3)  Construction  as  satisfying  the  emotions.  The 
first  may  be  called  the  Cognitive  Imagination;  the 


^  WhQe  the  iiimgination  thus  transcends  the  powers  of  Understanding,  we 
thsU  see  in  the  next  chapter  that  these  last  may,  in  another  respect,  greatly 
transcend  the  limits  of  imaginative  activity. 
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second,  the  Practical  Imagination  or  Inyention ;  and 
the  third,  the  ^thetic  or  Poetic  Imagination. 

(a)  Cognitive  Imagination.  It  must  be  evident 
that  the  expansion  of  knowledge  beyond  the  bounds 
of  personal  experience  and  observation  involves 
imaginative  activity.  This  is  seen  alike  in  the 
acquisition  of  new  knowledge  from  others  respecting 
things,  places,  and  events,  and  also  in  the  inde- 
pendent discovery  of  new  facts  by  anticipation.  The 
first  illustrates  the  receptive,  the  second,  the  creative 
kind  of  imaginative  activity. 

Imagination  and  Acquisition.  The  process  of  re- 
calling, selecting,  and  regrouping  the  traces  of 
personal  experience  is  illustrated  in  every  case  of 
acquisition.  What  is  ordinarily  called  'learning/ 
whether  by  oral  communication  or  by  books,  is  not 
simply  an  exercise  of  memory ;  it  involves  an  exer- 
cise of  the  imagination  as  well  In  order  that  the 
meaning  of  the  words  heard  or  read  may  be  realised, 
it  is  necessary  to  frame  clear  and  distinct  pictures  of 
the  objects  described  or  the  events  narrated.  Hms 
in  following  a  description  of  a  desert  the  child  begins 
with  familiar  experiences  called  up  by  the  words 
*  plain,*  *  sand,'  and  so  on.  By  modifying  the  images 
thus  reproduced  by  memory  he  gradually  builds  up 
the  required  new  image. 

It  may  be  noted  that  here  as  elsewhere  knowledge 
consists  in  discriminating  and  assimilating.  The 
child  has  to  assimilate  what  is  told  him  in  so  far  as 
it  is  like  his  past  observations,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  note  how  the  new  scene  differs  from  the  old 
ones.    The  formation  of  a  distinct  and  accurate  image 
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will  greatly  depend  on  the  degree  of  perfection  at- 
tained in  this  part  of  the  process.  In  following  a 
description  children  are  apt  to  import  too  much  into 
their  mental  picture,  and  take  up  the  adjuncts  of  the 
images  and  ideas  corresponding  to  the  words.  That 
is  to  say,  the  process  of  selection  is  incomplete. 

On  the  success  of  this  imaginative  effort  what  is 
known  as  the  understanding  of  the  description  will 
depend.  If,  for  example,  the  mind  of  a  child,  in 
following  a  description  of  an  iceberg,  pictures  a  mass 
of  ice,  but  does  not  distinctly  represent  its  magni- 
tude, he  will  not  understand  the  dangers  arising  to 
ships  from  those  floating  masses.  Here  we  see  the 
dose  relation  between  clear  imagination  and  dear 
thinking,  a  relation  to  be  spoken  of  again  by  and  by, 

Imagination  and  Scientific  Acquisition.  The  activity 
of  imagination  enters  not  only  into  the  study  of  sub- 
jects like  geography  and  history,  which  have  to  do  in 
the  main  with  concrete  objects  and  events,  but  to 
some  extent  also  into  the  study  of  Science.  Science 
has  to  do  with  the  general  Yet  before  the  mind  can 
seize  the  general  it  must  have  clear  images  of  concrete 
examples.  These  must  of  course  be  based  as  fsir  as 
possible  on  perception;  but  this  cannot  be  the  case 
always.  The  movements  of  the  planets,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  are  things  which  we  are  called  on 
to  a  large  extent  to  imagine  by  aid  of  analogies  with 
objects  of  perception.  Even  the  objects  and  processes 
which  escape  the  observation  of  the  senses,  as  the 
vibrations  of  light  and  heat,  the  coujunctions  and 
disjunctions  of  atoms  and  molecules  in  chemical 
changes,  have  in  a  way  to  be  pictured  by  the  mind. 
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and  80  the  understanding  of  these  may  be  said  to 
exercise  the  imagination.^  Only  when  dear  pictures  of 
the  particulars  are  first  formed  can  the  subsequent 
operations  of  generalisation  and  reasoning  be  well 
carried  out 

Reducing  the  Abstract  to  the  Concrete.  This  kind 
of  imaginative  work,  so  far  fix)m  being  easy,  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  It  must  be  remembered  that  language 
is  in  its  nature  general  and  abstract  Hence  all  verbal 
description  involves  a  gradual  process  of  qualification 
or  individualisation.  That  is  to  say,  the  general  name 
has  to  be  supplemented  by  a  number  of  qualifying 
terms,  each  of  which  helps  to  mark  ofi*  the  individual 
thing  better.  Thus  the  historian  depicts  a  particular 
king  or  statesman  by  progressively  enumerating  his 
several  physical  and  mental  qualities.  Now  each  of 
these  qualifications,  again,  is  in  itself  nothing  but  an 
absteaction.  Thus  the  terms  *  tall,'  *  handsome,'  and 
so  on,  applied  to  a  person  are  abstract  terms,  and  each 
applicable  to  a  number  of  persons.  The  process  of 
realising  the  description  turns  on  the  combination  of 
these  into  a  concrete  object  The  scientific  descrip- 
tion of  a  new  animal  or  plant  by  means  of  a  highly 
technical  terminology  illustrates  the  difficulties  of  this 
process  of  '  concreting  the  abstract '  in  a  yet  more 
marked  manner.  And  a  stiU  greater  strain  is  imposed 
by  the  description  of  the  *  extra-sensible '  world  of 
atoms  and  molecules,  with  their  intricate  interactions. 
To  *  visualise  'or  see  with  the  internal  eye  what  is  thus 


^  That  is,  lActnred  up  to  a  certain  point  by  the  aid  of  analogons  i 
experiences,  though,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  there  can  in  this  case  be  no 
perfect  imagination  of  the  objects  thought  about 
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described  implies  a  considerable  exertion  of  the  imagi- 
native power. 

Imagination  and  Discovery.  The  discovery  of  new 
knowledge  is  largely  a  matter  of  careful  observation 
and  patient  reasoning  from  ascertained  facts  and 
truths.  Yet  the  scientific  imagination  materially 
assists  in  the  process.  The  inquiring,  searching  mind 
is  always  passing  beyond  the  known  to  the  unknown 
in  the  form  of  conjecturings  which  cannot  be  reduced  to 
a  process  of  conscious  reasoning.  The  power  of  thus 
divining  unobserved  facts  is  known  as  imaginative 
insight  into  things.  The  child  shows  this  capability 
when  picturing  to  himself  the  make  of  his  toys,  the 
way  in  which  plants  nourish  themselves  and  grow, 
and  so  on. 

Not  only  does  imagination  thus  reach  out  in  an- 
ticipation of  unobserved  facts,  it  is  busy  devising 
hypotheses  for  the  explanation  of  them.  A  scientific 
hypothesis  when  fully  developed  assumes  the  form  of 
a  general  trutL  But  it  is  reached  by  the  help  of  a 
process  of  constructive  imagination.  That  is  to  say, 
the  mind  pictures  to  itself  the  action  of  the  forces  at 
work  by  aid  of  past  observations.  Thus  the  undu- 
latory  movements  of  sound  and  light  were  at  first 
*  visualised '  by  the  help  of  certain  visible  undulations, 
as  for  example  those  of  the  sea. 

Imagination  has  thus  a  close  connection  with  seien* 
tific  curiosity.  Each  reacts  on  the  other.  The  desire 
to  know  stimulates  the  imagination  to  frame  pictures 
of  unexplored  realities ;  and  the  activity  of  imagi- 
nation, leading  to  conjectural  prevision,  quickens  the 
desire  to  investigate  in  order  to  verify  the  conjecture. 
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It  is  true  that  imagination,  if  not  controlled  by  a 
critical  spirit,  may  take  the  place  of  patient  inTestiga- 
tion.  But  when  duly  restrained  by  judgment  it  is  a 
great  aid  to  investigatioiL 

Imagination  of  Untried  Experiences.  Our  know- 
ledge has  to  do  not  simply  with  the  outer  world,  but 
with  the  inner  world  of  feeling  and  thought.  And 
this  knowledge,  too,  implies,  in  addition  to  memory,  a 
process  of  imaginative  construction.  Our  knowl^ge 
of  ourselves  consists  not  merely  in  recalling  what  we 
have  actually  felt  and  done  but  in  representing  how 
we  should  feel,  think  and  act  in  new  circumstances. 
In  anticipating  the  future  we  are  continually  repre- 
:6enting  to  ourselves  the  effects  of  new  surroundings 
•on  our  emotional  susceptibilities  and  our  active  in- 
CkUnations.^ 

<(b)  Practical  Contrivance.*  A  process  of  construc- 
ti<m  enters  into  practical  acquisition,  learning  how  to 
do  UiingSy  as  talk,  dress,  write,  draw,  and  so  forth.  The 
child's  movements  are  being  continually  modified, 
separated  and  recombined  in  conformity  with  new 
circumstances  and  new  needs.  He  is  by  nature  en- 
dowed with  plentiful  active  energy,  and  this  of  itself 
leads  <eontinually  to  new  tentatives,  new  experiments. 
A  good  part  of  the  child's  mental  energy  thus  finds  its 
natural  vent  in  the  direction  of  practical  imagination. 

Imitative  Construction.    Much  of  this  new  motor 


^  The  ioMginatioii  of  otbera'  experiences,  their  feelingi  and  doings,  illas- 
trates  the  some  process.  This  wiU  be  shown  more  toXLj  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  sympathy. 

s  Although  the  exercise  of  constractiTe  actiTity  in  practical  inrentioa  is 
rekted  to  tlie  growth  of  will,  there  is  some  convenience  in  anticipating  and 
treating  itiiere  along  with  imaginative  constmotion  in  the  narrow  i 
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acquisition  is  guided  by  others'  actions.  The  impulse 
of  imitation  leads  a  child  to  attempt  all  sorts  of  action 
which  he  sees  others  perform.  This  is  seen  plainly 
enough  in  his  play,  which  is  largely  a  mimicry  of 
the  serious  actions  of  adults.  This  is  the  receptive 
side  of  practical  imagination.  The  exercises  of  the 
school,  such  as  singing  and  writing,  illustrate  the  same 
process.  The  simpler  actions  of  the  voice  or  of  the 
hand  which  are  already  mastered  are  combined  in 
more  complex  operations  under  the  guidance  of  an 
external  model 

Such  combinations  are  rarely  hit  on  precisely  at 
once.  The  child's  first  attempts  at  vocal  imitation 
are  often  wide  of  the  mark.^  The  same  applies  to  the 
manual  actions  involved  in  drawing,  or  writing.  In 
many  cases,  moreover,  the  new  combination  implies  a 
separation  of  movements  previously  associated,  and 
such  separation  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  the  operation. 
Thus  we  may  observe  that  the  child  in  building  up 
new  vocal  combinations  is  apt  to  be  clogged  by  irrele- 
vant associations.  Hence  it  is  only  by  repeated  trial 
and  gradual  approximation  that  the  required  com- 
bination is  effected.  Progress  in  such  acquisition 
depends  on  his  previous  command  of  the  muscles  in 
simpler  movements,  and  on  concentration  of  mind 
and  perseverance. 

Original  Construction :  Invention.  While  new  prac- 
tical acquirements  are  thus  learnt  by  imitation  and 
instruction,  they  are  also  being  gained  by  individual 

^  This  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  Indeed,  one  is  often  surprised  at 
the  leadiness  of  a  young  child  endowed  with  a  good  ear  and  a  good  articnla* 
tion  in  giTing  back  anew  grooping  of  soonds. 
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origination  and  invention.  Children  find  out  many- 
new  combinations  of  movement  for  themselves.  Their 
strong  active  impulses  find  a  satisfaction  in  manual 
and  other  experiments.  The  pleasure  of  doing  a 
thing,  of  overcoming  difl&culty,  is  an  ample  reward 
for  many  an  eflfort  in  practical  construction.  Such 
activity  is,  moreover,  closely  connected  with  the  im- 
pulse of  curiosity,  the  desire  to  find  out  about  things, 
their  structure  and  less  obvious  qualities.  In  this  way 
practical  invention  assists  in  the  discovery  of  facts 
and  truths.  A  considerable  part  of  the  knowledge  of 
things  is  thus  gained  experimentally,  that  is  to  say 
by  means  of  actively  separating,  dividing,  combining, 
and  otherwise  manipulating  objects. 

(c)  ^Esthetic  Imagination.  .^Isthetic  or  Poetic 
Imagination  is  not  subservient  to  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, whether  knowledge  about  things  or  knowledge 
how  to  attain  results.  It  aims  at  immediate  enjoy- 
ment. This  applies  alike  to  the  receptive  and  to  the 
creative  side  of  the  process.  The  child  listening  to  a 
story,  or  inventing  a  story  for  himself,  is  in  each  case 
impelled  by  the  desire  for  the  enjoyment  which  the 
images  afibrd.  It  is  this  mode  of  constructive  activity 
which  answers  to  the  popular  conception  of  imagination- 
Imagination  and  Feeling.  ^Esthetic  Imagination  is 
thus  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  feeling  or  emo- 
tion. This  gives  a  peculiar  vividness  to  imaginatioD, 
and  also  directs  it  in  certain  channels  which  answer 
to  the  feeling.  Any  feeling  may  thus  stimulate  the 
activity  of  imagination.  Thus  when  fear  is  excited 
in  the  mind  the  imagination  is  swayed  and  bent  in 
the  direction  of  what  answers  to  the  feeling,  that  is  to 
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say,  the  terrible  and  horrible.  The  pleasurable  emo- 
tions, such  as  love,  the  emotion  of  power,  the  sentiment 
of  beauty,  are  wont  to  indulge  themselves,  or  seek 
a  certain  mode  of  satisfaction  or  gratification  through 
the  activity  of  imagination.  Thus  the  mother  dwells 
on  the  future  of  her  child :  the  boy  dreams  of  great 
achievements:  the  poet  shapes  forms  which  thrill 
the  mind  with  wonder  and  yield  the  pure  delight  of 
beauty.  In  this  way  the  mind  adds  what  are  called 
*  ideal,'  to  its  real  satisfactions.  The  mother  by  dwelling 
in  fancy  on  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  gains  a 
measure  of  the  same  enjoyment  which  the  actual  realisa- 
tion of  her  wishes  would  bring.  The  imaginary  scenes 
and  actions  of  poetry  afford  something  of  the  same 
delight  which  the  actual  perception  of  such  objects 
would  supply. 

AU  imaginative  activity,  in  so  far  as  it  is  impeUed  by  some  motive 
involves  an  element  of  feeling.  Thus  in  working  out  some  conjectoie 
the  mind  of  a  lawyer  or  of  a  scientific  man  is  stimulated  by  cnriosity  or 
the  love  of  knowledge.  In  sacb  cases,  however,  the  feeling  is  present 
in  the  highly  intellectoalised  form  of  a  calm  motive  to  action.  It  is 
only  when  discovery  is  near  that  anything  like  an  element  of  emotional 
excitement  presents  itself.  In  the  case  of  what  is  here  caUed  poetic, 
that  is  feeling-impelled,  imagination,  the  emotional  state  is  present  in  a 
palpable  d^ree  thronghont  the  operation,  and  it  supplies  a  force  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  will,  properly  so-called.  This  is  seen  plainly  enough, 
in  the  case  of  painful  feelings,  such  as  terror,  the  influence  of  which  in 
keeping  certain  images  before  the  mind  is  distinctiy  anti-voluntary. 
And  even  in  the  case  of  pleasurable  feelings,  such  as  the  emotion  of 
beauty,  the  presence  or  the  emotional  excitement  affects  the  character 
of  the  whole  mental  process.  The  end  in  this  case  being  simply  the 
furtherance  and  deepening  of  a  feeling  already  excited  in  a  measure, 
the  whole  operation  of  selection  and  grouping  appears  to  be  immediately 
determined  or  controlled  by  the  feeling,  with  only  the  slightest  admixture 
of  the  volitional  element,  that  is  to  say,  a  conscious  aiming  at  a  result^ 

^  This  properly  emotive  control  of  the  imaginative  process  ia  well  iUos- 
trated  in  our  dreams.    See  my  volume,  lUusuma,  Chap.  VII.,  p.  164,  kc 
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Transcending  the  Real.  We  have  seen  that  imagi- 
nation is  able  (within  certain  limits)  to  vary  or  trans- 
form the  actual  events  of  our  experience.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  an  emotion,  such  as  the  feeling  for  the 
beautiful,  or  the  sublime,  imagination  is  wont  to  rise 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  experiences  and  to  picture 
objects,  circumstances,  and  events  surpassing  those 
of  every  day  life.  The  ideal  creations  of  the  imagina- 
tion are  thus  apt  to  transcend  the  region  of  sober  fact 
Hence  the  realm  of  romance  and  fairyland 

Imagination  opposed  to  Intellect.  The  indulgence 
in  these  pleasures  of  imagination  is  legitimate  within 
certain  boimds.  But  it  is  attended  with  dangers,  moral 
and  intellectual  A  young  person  whose  mind  dwells 
long  on  the  wonders  of  romance  may  grow  discon- 
tented with  actual  life.  Or  he  learns  to  find  his 
satisfaction  in  such  ideal  indulgence ;  and  so  by  the 
habitual  severance  of  emotion  and  volition,  ceases 
to  feel  the  presence  of  every  day  motives,  a  result 
illustrated  by  the  history  of  Coleridge  and  other 
^  dreamers  '•  This  constitutes  the  moral  danger.  The 
intellectual  danger  is  that  by  an  excessive  activity  of 
imagination  the  regions  of  fact  and  fiction  may  become 
confused.  All  vivid  imagination  appears,  as  was  sug- 
gested above,  to  be  attended  with  a  measure  of  beUef 
Children  of  very  lively  imagination  easily  drift  into 
the  belief  that  their  dream-images  and  iJieir  waking 
fancies  answer  to  realities. 

Intellectual  Value  of  Imagination.  We  have  now 
seen  that  the  imagination  stands  in  a  double  relation 
to  intellection  or  knowing.  On  the  one  hand,  when 
controlled  by  the  will  and  directed  to  the  ends  of 
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truth  it  is  an  important  ancillary  in  the  acquisition 
and  discovery  of  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  uncontrolled,  or  when  subjected  to  the  powerful 
sway  of  emotion,  it  easily  opposes  the  progress  of 


Writers  on  the  imagination  have  been  wont  to 
dwell  rather  on  this  second  aspect,  and  to  overlook 
the  function  of  the  imagination  in  thinking  and 
understanding.  The  old  opposition  of  imagination 
and  understanding  rested  on  an  inadequate  appre- 
hension of  its  operations.  No  doubt  imagination  and 
thought  are  broadly  contrasted,  since  the  former  has 
to  do  with  the  concrete  in  its  fulness  of  detail,  while 
the  understanding  has  to  do  with  the  general  in  its 
bareness  and  simplicity.*  Yet  there  is  a  connection 
between  the  two,  which  recent  psychologists  have 
come  to  see.  When  duly  controlled  imaginative 
activity  prepares  the  way  for  the  higher  processes 
of  thinking.  By  giving  mobility  and  flexibility  to 
the  images  of  memory  it  is  an  essential  preliminary 
to  the  activity  of  thought."  Thus  by  breaking  up  or 
dissolving  complex  images  and  series  of  images  into 
their  parts  and  allowing  of  the  isolated  picturing  of 
objects  and  events,  it  facilitates  the  processes  of 
abstraction  (turning  the  mind  &om  the  complexities 
of  individual  things).  And  by  combining  mental 
pictures  in  new  wholes  it  paves  the  way  for  the  syn- 

*The  broad  contrast  between  the  two  bas  been  illastrated  in  a  yeiy 
interesting  way  by  Mr.  Qalton.  As  he  josUy  remarks,  "  oar  bookish  and 
wordy  education  tends  to  repress  this  raltable  gift  of  natore ".  Inquiries 
into  Human  FacuUff,  p.  118. 

.  *  Goethe  somewhere  talks  of  the  imagination  as   '  die  Vorschule  des 
Denkens". 
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thetic  activity  of   thought   in  combining  thought- 
elements  (notions)  in  new  rektions.^ 

Development  of  Imagination.  Just  as  memory  only 
begins  to  develop  when  the  faculty  of  perception  has 
been  exercised  up  to  a  certain  point,  so  imagination 
only  distinctly  appears  when  memory  has  attained  a 
certain  stage  of  perfection.  This  applies  alike  to 
construction  as  concerned  with  objects  and  with 
actions.  The  child  must  be  able  to  recall  distinctly 
a  number  of  previous  sense-experiences  before  he  can 
build  up  new  pictures  of  what  is  going  to  happen, 
or  strike  out  new  combinations  of  movement. 

Germ  of  imagination.  Although  the  infant  shows 
the  germ  of  imagination  under  the  form  of  antici- 
pating what  is  new,  it  is  not  till  language  is  mastered 
that  its  activity  becomes  well  marked.  It  is  in 
listening  to  the  simple  narrations  and  descriptions 
of  the  mother  or  nurse  that  the  power  of  framing 
new  pictures  is  first  exercised.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  child  will  only  manifest  interest  in  such  nana- 
tions  after  he  has  been  accustomed  to  a  verbal  recital 
of  his  own  personal  experiences.*  The  capability  of 
representing  a  new  series  of  events  depends  on  the 
exercise  of  the  reproductive  imagination  in  recalling 
old  successions.  In  this  way  the  child's  knowledge 
of  things  gradually  widens,  passing  outwards  fix)m  the 


^  The  function  of  imagination  in  thinking  will  be  touched  on  again  in  the 
following  chapter.  lU  importance  in  relation  to  intellect  and  thought  has 
been  emphasised  by  Mr.  Spenser,  PrindpUi  qf  PtychoUgy^  11. ,  Pt  VIIL, 
Chap.  III.,  13  491,  492:  by  George,  Lekrbuek  der  Psychologies  2nd  Pt  5, 
p.  278,  &c:  Volkmann,  Zehrbiuh  dsr  Fgyekologie,  Section  IV.,  D,  |  84, 
p.  469. 

•  See  Perez,  Let  trots  prcmUra  aniUcs  de  Vci^aiU^  p.  163. 
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narrow  circle  of  his  individual  observations,  and 
embracing  larger  and  larger  regions  of  space  and 
time. 

Children's  Fancy :  Nature  of  Play.  After  a  certain 
amount  of  exercise  of  constructive  power  in  this 
simple  receptive  form,  the  child  shows  a  spontaneous 
disposition  to  buUd  up  fancies  on  his  own  account. 
The  feeling  of  possessing  a  new  power  seems  to  act  as 
a  motive  here.  At  first  this  activity  of  fancy  mani- 
fests itself  in  close  connection  with  the  perception  of 
actual  objects.  This  is  illustrated  in  children's  play. 
Play  offers  as  we  have  seen  ample  scope  for  practical 
ingenuity :  it  is  the  natural  vent  of  active  impulse, 
the  liking  to  do  things,  and  to  find  out  new  ways  of 
doing  them.  But  it  owes  its  interest  to  another  cir- 
cumstance, namely  that  it  is  a  mimicry  and  kind  of 
make-believe  of  the  actions  of  adults.  When  at  play 
the  chad  realises  by  an  exercise  of  fancy  the  objects 
and  actions  which  he  is  mimicking.  The  actual  pre- 
sentations supply  a  basis  of  fact  on  which  the  imagina- 
tion more  easily  constructs  its  fabric.^  By  the  alchemy 
of  imagination  the  doll  becomes  in  a  manner  trans- 
formed into  a  living  child,  the  rude  stick  into  a  horse, 
and  so  on.  A  very  rough  basis  of  analogy  will  suffice 
for  these  creations  of  fancy :  hence  a  boy  will  derive 
as  much  pleasure  from  a  broken  and  shapeless  hobby 
horse  as  from  the  most  life-like  toy.  Play  thus  illus- 
trates in  a  striking  manner  the  liveliness  of  children's 
fancy.     In  their  spontaneous  games  they  betray  the 


^The  aid  rendered  by  the  presence  of  an  actual  object  to  the  activity  of 
imagination  is  illustrated  in  the  (act  quoted  by  Mr.  Galton,  that  chess-players 
can  think  ont  a  game  better  when  they  have  the  empty  chess-board  present. 
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germs  of  artistic  imagination :  they  are  in  a  sense  at 
once  poets  and  actors. 

Children's  Fictions.  A  child  of  three  or  four  years 
who  has  heard  a  number  of  stories  will  display  great 
activity  in  modelling  new  ones.*  These  fabrications 
show  the  influence  of  the  child's  own  experience  and  . 
observation  as  well  as  of  the  narratives  of  others.  At 
this  period  original  fancy  often  assumes  extravagant 
shapes.  A  strong  susceptibility  to  the  excitement 
of  the  marvellouSi  often  supplies  the  impelling  force 
in  these  constructions.  Young  children  are  wont 
to  project  themselves  in  fancy  to  distant  regions  of 
space  and  to  transform  themselves  into  other  objects. 
Thus  a  child  barely  3  years  was  accustomed  to  widi 
she  might  live  in  the  water  with  the  fishes,  or  be 
a  beautiful  star  in  the  sky.  The  daring  of  these  com- 
binations is  to  a  considerable  extent  accounted  for 
by  the  child's  ignorance  of  what  is  impossible  and 
improbable  in  reality.  To  the  young  mind  to  fly  up 
into  the  sky  is  an  idea  which  has  nothing  absurd 
about  it.  The  riotous  activity  of  children's  fancy  is 
thus  due  in  part  to  their  want  of  experience  and 
judgment. 

Imagination  brought  under  Control.  The  progress 
of  experience  and  the  growth  of  knowledge  lead  to  a 
moderation  of  childish  fancy  From  the  first  spon- 
taneous form  in  which  it  is  free  to  follow  every  capri- 
cious impulse,  it  passes  into  the  more  regulated  form  in 

^  These  fanciful  creations  are  often  built  np  on  a  slender  basis  of  obtervatioiL 
Thus  a  little  girl  (6|  years)  once  found  a  stone  with  a  hole  in  it,  and  set  to 
work  to  weave  a  pretty  fidry  tale  respecting  it  To  her  fancy  it  becaae  the 
wonderful  stone,  having  inside  it  beautiful  rooms,  and  lovely  iairifla  who 
dance,  sing,  and  live  happily. 
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wMch  it  is  controlled  by  an  enlightened  will  That  is  to 
say,  its  activity  becomes  directed  by  the  sense  of  what 
is  true,  life-like,  and  probable.  The  old  nursery  stories 
cease  to  please.  Narratives  based  on  real  life,  histories 
of  children,  their-  doings  and  experiences,  take  their 
place.  In  this  way  the  earlier  impulses,  the  love  of 
the  marvellous,  the  liking  for  the  grotesque  and  ridi- 
culous, are  replaced  by  higher  motives,  a  desire  to 
learn  about  things,  and  a  regard  for  what  is  true  to 
nature  and  life. 

Later  Growth  of  Imagination.  Although  through 
the  development  of  the  powers  of  judgment  and  reason- 
ing the  child's  fancy  becomes  restricted,  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  it  ceases  to  grow.  We  are  apt 
to  attribute  to  children  a  high  degree  of  imaginative 
power  just  because  we  are  struck  by  the  boldness  of  their 
conceits.  But  when  they  talk  of  the  sky  tumbling 
down,  or  of  their  flying  up  to  a  tree,  they  are  in  truth 
exercising  imagination  in  a  very  rudimentary  way. 
The  combinations  are  very  easy  ones  from  their  point 
of  view,  being  simple  in  structure^  and  modelled  on 
the  pattern  of  femiliar  everyday  facts.  The  same 
child  that  performs  these  ^feats'  could  not  perhaps 
form  a  clear  mental  picture  of  an  animal  or  a  city  that 
was  described  to  him.  The  power  of  imaginative  con- 
struction goes  on  developing  with  the  accumulation 
of  elements  and  the  repeated  exercise  of  the  faculty. 

What  Improvement  in  Imagination  implies.  The 
progress  of  imaginative  power  with  the  advance  of 
years  means  first  of  all  increased  fetcility  in  grouping 
elements.  A  piece  of  imaginative  work  of  the  same 
degree  of  complexity  would  be  executed  in  less  time 
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and  with  less  effort.  Thus  the  student  of  botany  or 
zoology  would  find  it  easier  to  realise  a  description  of 
a  plant  or  animal.  In  the  second  place  this  progress 
implies  an  increase  in  the  difficulty  of  the  operations 
which  become  possible.  By  more  difficult  operations 
must  be  understood,  either  more  complex  combinations, 
such  as  the  visualising  of  a  large  and  intricate  scene, 
say  a  battle ;  or  combinations  more  remote  from  our 
everyday  experience,  as  the  scenery  and  events  of 
Paradise  Lost,  or  the  life  of  primitive  races.  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  original  construction  must 
be  taken  as  indicating  higher  imaginative  power  than 
receptive  or  imitative  constructioiL 

Varieties  of  Imaginative  Power.  Different  persons 
differ  in  power  of  imagination  no  less  markedly 
perhaps  than  in  that  of  memory.  These  differences 
may  be  either  general  or  special.  One  man  has 
excellent  constructive  ability  generally,  which  is 
something  distinct  from  a  mere  superiority  in  repro- 
ductive power.  More  commonly,  excellence  in  imagi- 
native capability  shows  itself  in  some  special  direction. 
Thus  we  have  a  good  imagination  for  visible  scenery, 
for  musical  combinations,  for  practical  expedients, 
and  for  others'  internal  experiences.  And  as  a  mors 
circumscribed  development  we  find  a  specially  good 
imagination  for  faces,  for  historical  scenes,  and  so 
forth. 

These  differences  plainly  depend  partly  on  native 
inequalities  and  partly  on  differences  in  surroundings, 
the  influence  of  companionship,  and  special  exeidse 
and  training.  Children  differ  from  the  first  in 
their   formative   power  as  a  whole.      Some   minds 
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are  able  to  recast  the  various  results  of  their  ex- 
perience more  easily  than  others.  Again  there  may 
be  a  special  native  bent  to  one  kind  of  imagi- 
native activity,  due  to  a  specially  good  sense,  with 
its  accompanying  superior  degree  of  retentiveness. 
In  this  way  the  bom  painter  with  his  fine  eye 
and  his  good  memory  for  colour  would  naturally 
find  it  easy  to  exercise  his  imagination  on  this 
mateiiaL  The  emotional  susceptibilities,  too,  have 
much  to  do  with  fixing  the  special  line  of  develop- 
ment of  the  imagination.  A  naturally  strong  liking  for 
scientific  discovery  leads  a  boy  to  exercise  his  imagi- 
nation in  relation  to  natural  phenomena  and  their 
laws,  whereas  a  deep  feeling  for  the  beautiful  aspect 
of  things  would  impel  the  imagination  to  follow  the 
line  of  poetic  combination. 

While  in  this  way  much  of  the  difference,  with 
respect  both  to  the  general  and  to  the  special 
development  of  imaginative  power,  is  predetermined 
by  natural  aptitude  and  inclination,  the  influence  of 
surroundings  and  of  education  is  a  considerable  one. 
Systematic  training  will  never  make  a  naturally 
unimaginative  child  quick  to  imagine,  but  it  may 
considerably  improve  the  power,  and  even  raise  it 
to  a  considerable  height  in  some  special  direction. 

Training  of  tlio  Imagi&ation.  The  side  of  imaginative  activity 
which  will  chiefly  interest  ns  here  is  the  cognitive  side.  The 
peculiar  position  of  the  faculty  in  relation  to  Intellect  on  one  side 
and  Emotion  on  the  other  gives  rise  to  problems  of  peculiar  diffi- 
culty. As  we  have  seen,  the  power  of  picturing  what  has  never 
been  actually  seen  is  of  the  utmost  value  for  knowledge.  And  yet 
this  same  power  if  indulged  in  to  excess  may  give  rise  to  illusions, 
and  so  frustrate  the  purposes  of  intellect. 
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Baftraining  Xmmodfltatd  Fancj.  That  imagination  requireB 
iQstraining  nobody  will  dodbi  ^  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to 
reason  than  the  flight  of  imagination.  «  .  Men  of  bright  fan- 
cies may  in  this  respect  be  compared  to  those  angels  whom  the 
Scriptures  represent  as  covering  their  eyes  with  their  wings."^  In 
the  case  of  children  of  very  Tivid  imaginations  the  treatment  of 
the  faculty  is  often  a  matt^  of  some  difficulty.  Wild,  disconcerting, 
and  ii^urious  fancies  must,  it  is  plain,  be  dispelled.  And  the  Tivid* 
ness  of  fancy  must  not  be  carried  to  the  point  of  confusing  fiction 
and  reality.  In  such  a  case  the  immediate  object  of  training  should 
be  to  strengthen  concurrently  the  powers  of  judging  and  reasoning 
as  a  make-weight  against  a  too  lively  imagination. 

Guiding  tlio  Fancy.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  petib 
of  indulging  children's  fancy  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  In 
the  case  of  healthy  children  who  are  kindly  treated  the  exercise  of 
fancy  rarely  leads  to  bad  moral  or  intellectual  consequences.  Children 
appear  to  dream  vividly,  yet  as  a  rule  they  soon  distinguish  between 
their  dreams  and  their  real  waking  experiences.  A  strong  native 
bent  to  imaginative  activity  requires  to  be  guided  rather  than 
resisted  and  frustrated.  By  a  judicious  course  of  tiaining  it  may 
be  transformed  into  the  germ  of  a  fine  historical,  scientific^  or 
poetic  imagination. 

Btlmnlating  the  Imagination.  Not  only  so,  in  average  cases  it 
is  desirable  to  stimulate  the  imaginative  power  by  supplying  appio- 
priate  objects.  The  habitual  narration  of  stories,  description  of 
places,  and  so  on,  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  rudimentaiy 
stages  of  education.  The  child  that  has  been  well  drilled  at  home 
in  following  stories,  will,  other  things  being  equal,  be  the  bett^ 
learner  at  sshooL  The  early  nurture  of  imagination  by  means  of 
good  wholesome  food  has  had  much  to  do  with  determining  the 
degree  of  imaginative  power,  and,  through  this,  of  the  range  oi 
intellectual  activity  ultimately  reached. 

Ckmditiona  of  Sound  Training.  In  order  to  train  the  imagina- 
tion wisely  we  must  attend  to  the  natural  laws  of  its  operaticm. 
Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  constructive  tasks  imposed  should  be 
adapted  to  the  experiences  of  the  child.  The  first  rule  then  is  to 
see  that  the  child  has  command  of  the  necessary  materials.    By 

» Hume,  TuoHh  of  Human  Nature,  Bk.  L,  Pt  IV.,  9  7. 
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these  are  meant  not  only  the  images  which  supply  the  elements 
or  details  of  the  mental  picture,  but  a  representation  or  represen- 
tations which  may  serve  as  a  rough  model  for  the  composition. 
Thus  to  take  a  simple  example,  a  child  will  be  aided  to  form  a 
mental  picture  of  a  snow  mountain  not  only  by  recalling  the 
mountain  form  and  the  white  snow,  but  also  by  referring  to 
some  familiar  object  which  shall  serve  as  type  or  model,  as  a  loaf 
of  sugar.  The  second  rule  is  to  awaken  an  adequate  interest  or 
motive.  The  materials  provided  for  constructive  activity,  the 
scene  described,  or  the  action  narrated,  must  be  interesting  and 
attractive,  as  well  as  within  the  child's  grasp.  Here  the  study  of 
the  emotional  side  of  child-nature,  and  of  its  many  variations  is 
necessary. 

Gradation  of  Exerdaa.  The  imaginative  faculty,  like  every 
other  faculty,  must  be  called  into  play  gradually.  Not  only  must 
the  constructive  operation  be  adapted  to  the  growing  experience  of 
the  child,  and  the  natural  order  of  unfolding  of  his  feelings,  it 
must  be  suited  to  the  degree  of  imaginative  power  already  attained. 
Thus  descriptions  and  narrations  should  increase  in  length  and 
intricacy  by  gradual  steps.  The  first  exercises  of  the  imagination 
should  be  by  means  of  short  accounts  of  intereslang  incidents 
in  animal  and  child  life.  Such  stories  deal  in  experiences  which 
are  thoroughly  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  child.  The  best 
of  the  traditional  stories,  as  that  of  Cinderella,  are  well  fitted  by 
their  simplicity  as  well  as  by  their  romantic  and  adventurous 
character  to  please  and  engross  the  imagination.  And  fables  in 
which  the  moral  element  is  not  made  too  burdensome,  and  in 
which  the  child's  characteristic  feelings,  e.^.,  his  love  of  fun,  are 
studied,  will  commonly  be  reckoned  among  his  favourites.  When 
new  feelings  of  curiosity  unfold,  and  the  imaginative  faculty  gains 
strength  by  exercise,  more  elaborate  and  less  exciting  stories  may 
be  introduced. 

Ohildren'a  Literature.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  a  good  part 
of  the  so-called  children's  literature  ofiends  by  inattention  to  the 
obvious  conditions  of  succes&  It  is  not  needful  to  dwell  on  the 
'night  mare'  stories  which  injure  children  by  disposing  them  to 
images  of  the  terrible,  though  examples  of  this  are  not  wanting  in 
classical   collections  of  fairy-talea     Nor  need  one  refer  to  the 
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'goody*  books  whidi  commonly  weary  them  (when  they  succeed  in 
engaging  any  measnie  of  their  attention  at  all).  It  is  enoo^  to 
tonch  on  the  common  enor  of  deecrihing  experiences,  sitiiatkmsi 
impressions  and  feelings,  quite  ont  of  their  mental  reach.  Hie 
writers  of  children's  books  bat  too  rarely  hsTe  the  art  of  looking 
at  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  a  young  person.  His  powers  of 
understanding  and  his  emotional  capabilities  are  alike  oyer-iated. 
He  is  expected  to  understand  intricate  motives,  to  appreciate 
delicate  touches  of  humour  which  would  escape  many  an  aduH^ 
and  to  manifest  an  esthetic  taste  on  a  lord  with  the  latest  refine- 
ments. Anybody  who  will  take  a  little  trouble  to  scan  the  so- 
called  'popular'  children's  stories  of  the  present  day,  and  what 
is  more,  carefully  observe  how  children  read  them,  will  satisfy 
himself  that  even  in  this  prolific  age  the  stories  which  really  come 
home  to  young  minds  are  few  enough. 

Bzardse  of  the  Imagination  in  Teaching.  As  we  haye  seen, 
the  imagination  is  called  into  activity  in  all  branches  of  teaching. 
In  some  branches,  as  History  and  Geography,  it  is  more  especially 
exercised.  Here  then  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  operation  of  &e 
faculty  will  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  teacher.  A 
word  or  two  must  suffice  on  this  head. 

To  begin  with,  since  new  images  can  only  be  formed  out  of  old 
materials,  it  is  desirable  to  call  up  past  impressions  in  the  most 
vivid  way.  This  end  will  be  secured  to  some  extent  by  a  wise 
selection  of  words.  These  must  be  simple  and  familiar,  fitted  to 
call  up  images  at  once.  More  than  this,  the  teacher  should  remind 
the  child  of  facts  in  his  experience  the  representations  of  which 
nuiy  serve  as  the  elements  of  the  new  image,  or  as  its  model 
Thus  in  describing  an  historical  event  the  several  features  must 
be  made  clear  by  parallel  facts  in  the  child's  small  world  and  the 
whole  scene  made  distinct  by  the  help  of  rough  analogies^  In 
doing  this,  however,  the  teacher  must  be  careful  to  help  the  child 
to  distinguish  the  new  from  the  old  and  not  to  import  into  the 
new  image  the  accidental  and  irrelevant  accessories  of  his  ex- 
perience. 

Once  more,  the  teacher  must  seek  to  follow  the  natural  <»der  in 
exercising  the  imagination.  He  should  remember  that  dear  images 
are  built  up  gradually.     There  is  first  a  dim  outline,  a  blurred 
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scheme,  and  this  gradually  grows  distinct  by  additions  of  detailed 
features.  Thus  the  description  of  a  country  best  begins  with  a 
rough  outline  of  its  contour,  its  suiroundings,  and  its  larger 
features,  as  mountain-chains,  &c  Similarly  historical  narrative 
best  sets  out  with  some  general  outline  of  events  which  may 
serve  as  a  time^cheme  for  the  particular  incidents  to  be  dealt 
with.  Not  only  so,  the  teacher  should  progress  by  steps  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown  and  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 
The  method  in  teaching  geography,  of  setting  out  with  the  child's 
immediate  surroundings^  and  gradually  passing  to  more  distant 
regions,  illustrates  the  importance  of  the  first  condition.  The 
practice  in  the  teaching  of  history,  of  giving  a  biographical 
account  of  a  sovereign  with  the  least  possible  reference  to  social 
dicumstances,  illustrates  the  importance  of  the  second  condition. 
Finally,  the  imagination  may  be  greatly  aided  by  sense-presen- 
tations. It  has  been  remarked  above  that  fancy  builds  up  its 
creations  most  easily  when  there  is  a  basis  of  actual  observation 
at  the  moment.  And  this  condition  is  complied  with  by  a 
judicious  use  of  maps,  models,  pictures,  &c. 

APPENDIX. 

The  proceeset  of  oonatractiye  imagination  haye  not  been  fairly  dealt  with 
by  English  pflychologists.  The  accounts  given  by  D.  Stewart  and  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  are  slight  and  inadequate.  Prof,  Bain  deals  more  fully  with  the 
theme  in  his  own  manner  under  the  head  of  * Constmctiye  Association' 
(Senau  and  IiUeUed:  JtUdUet,  Chap.  lY.).  Among  German  writers  who 
haye  aUy  treated  the  subject  may  be  mentioned  George,  Lehrbtieh  der  Fsy- 
chologie,  2nd  Part,  5 ;  and  Volkmann,  Lehrbuch  der  Fsychologie,  Section  4  D, 
S84. 

On  the  cnltiyation  of  tho  imagination  the  reader  may  consult  Beneke, 
op.  eiL,  §  28,  24 ;  Waitz,  op.  «<.,  §  10  (Fom  SfneleJ.  There  are  some  good 
remarks  on  practical  constructiyenees  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  Essays,  YoL  II., 
Chap.  XXL  (On  Memory  and  Invention).  The  application  of  the  psychology' 
of  the  imagination  to  the  teaching  of  History  and  Geography  is  well  illus- 
trated in  Mr.  Fitch's  treatment  of  these  subjects,  Lectures  on  Teaching, 
Chaps.  XIL  and  XIIL 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CONCEPTION. 

Particular  and  General  Knowledge :  Thought.    The 

intellectual  operations  hitherto  considered  have  had 
to  do  with  individual  things.  To  perceive,  remember, 
and  imagine  has  reference  to  some  particular  object, 
as  the  River  Thames,  or  a  particular  occurrence,  as 
the  opening  of  the  New  Law-Courts.  But  we  may 
reflect  and  reason  about  rivers  or  ceremonies  in  general 
When  we  do  so  we  are  said  to  thirJc}  All  thinking  is 
representation  like  imagination,  but  it  is  a  different 
sort  of  representation.  It  is  the  representation  not  of 
individual  things  {e.g.,  John  Smith)  but  of  classes 
{e.g.,  Englishman,  human  being).*  In  thinking  we 
are  concerned  not  with  single  objects  in  their  *  con- 
crete' fulness  of  individual  peculiarities  or  charac- 
teristics {e.g.y  this  tree  with  all  its  individual  pecu- 
liarities of  form,  colour,  &c.),  but  with  certain  of  their 
*  abstract '  qualities,  that  is  to  say  aspects  common  to 
them  and  many  other  things  {e.g.,  the  possession  of 

^  Here  again  we  have  a  word  used  in  a  sense  somewhat  difierent  ficom  its 
everyday  sense.  We  often  say  we  cannot  '  think '  of  a  thing  when  we  mean 
we  cannot  recall  it. 

'  Or  inasmuch  as  it  represents  a  number  of  concrete  representations,  it  may 
be  called,  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Spencer,  re-representatire. 
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life).  This  higher  province  of  intellectual  activity 
broadly  marks  off  human  from  animal  intelligence. 

Thinking  Defined.  Thinking  may  be  roughly  de- 
fined as  a  going  over,  sorting,  and  arranging  the  store 
of  particular  cognitions  gained  by  sense-perception 
and  retained  by  memory.  Like  the  simpler  forms  of 
cognition  it  consists  in  discrimination  and  assimilation, 
in  detecting  differences  and  agreements.  It  differs 
from  these  in  the  mode  of  exercise  of  these  funda- 
mental functions.  Thinking  is  discrimination  and 
assimilation  performed  on  the  results  of  sense-percep- 
tion and  reproduction.  Not  only  so,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  it  is  assimilation  and  discrimination  of  a 
higher  kind,  involving  much  more  activity  of  mind. 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that  whereas  in  the  know- 
ledge of  single  concrete  objects  by  sense-perception 
discrimination  was  the  chief  thing,  and  assimilation 
was  a  subordinate  operation,  in  thinking  the  relation 
is  rather  reversed.  To  discover  the  general  in  the 
particular,  to  bring  many  individual  things  under  one 
head,  is  to  trace  out  the  similarities  of  things ;  and 
to  think  is  pre-eminently  to  detect  similarity  amid 
diversity.^  At  the  same  time,  this  process  of  detecting 
resemblances  is  attended,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
with  a  clearer  apprehension  of  differences. 

Thinking  and  Understanding.  Thinking  is  closely 
related  to  Understanding,  and  indeed  the  two  words 
are  often  used  to  mark  off  the  same  region  of  intel- 
lectual operation.     When  we  view  an  object  as  a 

*  Wit  and  poetic  imag^tion  wlien  striking  out  similes  exemplify,  as  wo 
dull  see  presently,  the  same  fundamental  process.  Wit  and  nnderstanding 
hare  always  been  regarded  as  closely  connected  one  with  another. 
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concrete  whole  we  apprehend  it :  when  however  we 
regard  it  under  some  common  aspect  we  comprehefful 
it  The  child  apprehends  this  particular  building, 
that  is  to  say  as  an  individual  thing  distinct  from  sur- 
rounding things,  having  a  particular  shape,  size,  &c. : 
he  comprehends  it  when  he  recognises  it  aa  a  church 
Similarly  he  understands  an  event  when  he  assimilates 
it  to  other  and  already  familiar  events  on  the  ground 
of  a  common  cause.  Thus  he  understands  the  £aU  of 
snow  when  he  takes  a  lump  into  his  hand  and  finds 
out  that  it  has  weight.^  To  understand  things  is 
thus  to  assimilate  them  to  other  things,  and  this  is 
just  what  we  mean  by  thinking. 

Thinking  based  on  Comparison.  All  thinking  im- 
plies comparing  one  object  with  another.  By  an  act 
of  comparison  is  meant  the  voluntary  direction  of 
attention  to  two  or  more  objects  at  the  same  moment, 
or  in  immediate  succession,  with  a  view  to  discover 
their  differences  or  their  agreements.  The  objects 
may  be  both  present  together,  and  placed  in  juxta- 
position, as  when  a  teacher  compares  the  handwriting 
of  a  chUd  with  the  copy ;  or,  as  often  happens,  may 
be  (either  wholly  or  in  part)  represented,  as  when  we 
recall  a  person's  face  in  order  to  compare  it  with  ano- 
ther which  we  are  now  observing. 

As  we  saw  above,  a  child  in  perceiving  an  object 
discriminates  and  assimilates.  Thus  in  recognising  a 
figure  as  that  of  his  father,  he  marks  off  the  object 
in  respect  of  height,  &c.,  from  other  objects.     In  like 

'  The  terms  Thought  and  Undentanding  are  irften  naed  for  mteDectaal 
operations  as  a  whole.  The  name  of  the  highest  manifestation  of  intellectaal 
activity  naturally  tends  to  represent  tlie  whole  of  the  activity. 
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maimer  when  he  recognises  an  object  as  an  orange,  he 
assimilates  it  to  other  and  previously  seen  objects. 
Yet  here  the  diflferences  and  similarities  are  latent,  so 
to  speak.  The  child  does  not  distinctly  recall  other 
figures  from  which  that  of  his  father  differs,  nor  does 
he  distinctly  recall  other  oranges  which  the  present 
one  resembles.  The  relation  of  likeness  or  unlikeness 
is  implicitly  seized,  but  it  is  not  explicitly  set  forth 
to  the  mind. 

This  last  process  involves  a  further  intellectual 
activity  which  is  known  as  comparison.  In  this  we 
place  the  objects  differing  or  agreeing  in  mental  juxta- 
position, so  as  to  distinctly  view  them  as  related  by 
way  of  similarity  or  dissimilarity.  This  act  of  com- 
paring objects  involves  the  germ  of  thinking,  and 
marks  a  certain  development  of  intellectual  power. 
An  intelligent  dog  can  distinguish  and  recognise, 
but  he  cannot  mentally  juxtapose  objects  or  com- 
pare them,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  very  imperfect  and 
rudimentary  way. 

This  act  of  comparing  two  objects  illustrates  the 
highest  kind  of  exercise  of  the  power  of  voluntary 
concentration.  In  viewing  two  or  more  objects  in 
their  relation  one  to  another  a  peculiar  effort  of 
mental  fixation  is  involved.  The  attention  has  to 
pass  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other  in  order  that  the 
point  of  dissimilarity  or  similarity  may  become 
clear  and  well-defined.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
juxtaposition  in  spacJe  of  two  objects  greatly  assists 
in  the  detection  of  likeness  or  unlikeness.  Such 
proximity  of  the  object  is  most  favourable  to  a  rapid 
transition  of  the  attention,  and  an  (approximately) 
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instantaneous    co-observation   of   the  two   in   their 
relation.* 

Ab  one  derivation  of  the  word  suggests  (Lat  WMpaxare^  from  cflu  and 
far^  equal ;  cf,  Qerm.  vtrgUvikefn,^  from  gleich,  like  or  equal)  comparistHi 
refers  more  particularly  to  the  discovery  of  resemhlaneea.  The  com- 
parisons of  wit,  and  of  poetic  fancy,  are  clearly  illustrations  ol  the 
process  of  assimilating  or  likening  one  thing  to  another.  Even  when 
we  compare  two  things  so  as  to  note  their  differences,  the  idea  of  their 
likeness  is  implied.  We  only  compare  them  by  first  bringing  tiiem 
together  and  regarding  them  under  soiiie  aspect  of  similarity,  e^,  height 
in  the  case  of  persons.  In  truth  we  only  talk,  generally  spealdng^  of 
comparing  things  when  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  likeneai^  and 
when  accordingly  the  detection  of  difference  (if  such  there  be)  necessi- 
tates dose  concentration  of  mind,  as  in  inspecting  two  similar  hand- 
writings, two  similar  coins,  &c.  Hence  the  expression :  'They  are  too 
unlike  to  be  compared'. 

Comparisons  which  involve  Reproduction.  Hie 
process  of  comparing  assumes  a  somewhat  different 
form  when  the  objects  to  be  compared  are  not  pre- 
sented at  the  moment.  This,  as  before  hinted,  is 
the  common  case.  The  range  of  thinking  would 
almost  be  reduced  to  a  mathematical  point  if  our 
minds  were  confined  to  the  accidental  juxtapositions 
of  objects  In  space,  and  of  events  in  time.  B7  the 
aid  of  memory  we  are  able  to  bring  together  objects 
and  events  far  removed  from  one  another  in  our  ex- 
perieneei  and  in  this  way  to  give  unity  and  order  to 
our  experience  as  a  whole. 

In  this  representative  mode  of  comparison  the 
images  are  commonly  called  up  by  the  force  of  simi- 
larity itsclt  Thus  in  comparing  a  person's  face  with 
another  previously  seen,  the  first  step  in  the  process 

1  Sir  W.  Bamilton  reasoM  that  comparison  wcndd  be  impoaoible  bat  fat 
oar  power  of  attendiag  to  two  objects  at  precisely  the  same  moment  (See 
Ledurtkinilieiaphysics,  VoL  L,  Lect  XIV. 
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is  the  reyival  of  the  image  of  this  last  in  the  maimer 
already  explained  (p.  266).  The  act  of  comparison 
foflows,  and  consists  of  a  reflection  on  the  point  or 
points  of  similarity,  already  vaguely  discerned,  with 
a  view  to  render  these  distinct  or  definite. 

Oomimrlfloiis  of  Wit  and  Fancy.  This  same  process  of  repie- 
aentatiTe  comparison  is  illustroted  in  the  assimilations  of  remote  objects 
or  ideas  in  strokes  of  wit,  and  poetic  simileai  The  source  of  the  intel- 
lectual pleasare  in  each  case  is  the  sudden  discovery  of  some  affinity 
between  things  which  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  yiew  as 
totally  unlike  and  disconnected.^  The  mental  juxtaposition  is  due  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  attraction  of  similars.  It  is  the,  similarity  of 
the  words  in  a  pun,  or  of  the  ideas  in  wit  proper,  and  in  poetic  fancy, 
which  causes  the  two  to  come  together  in  the  mind.  And  the  mind 
which  is  quick  at  striking  out  witty  comparisons,  or  poetical  similes, 
must  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  this  mode  (^  suggestion  by  similarity. 
Bat  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  process.  The  final  perfectly  elaborated 
parallel  or  analogy  implies  (in  most  cases  at  least)  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  things  thus  brought  together,  a  detection  of  the  precise  point  of 
.  analogy  between  them,  and  a  setting  this  forth  clearly  to  the  mind. 

Analysis  and  Synthesis.  Thinking  is  often  des- 
cribed as  a  process  of  separating  and  combining,  or 
of  analysis  and  synthesis.  By  mental  analysis  we 
mean  the  taking  apart  of  a  complex  whole  and 
attending  separately  to  its  parts.  By  synthesis,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  meant  the  reverse  process  of  com- 
bining parts  in  a  complex  whole.  Just  as  thechemist 
analyses  and  recombines  his  substances,  so  the  mind 
is  capable  of  breaking  up  a  complex  product  into  its 
parts  and  re-grouping  them,* 


'  Of  coarse  this  is  not  the  only  ingredient  in  the  charm  of  wit  or  of  poetic 
timile.    The  pieasnre  in  both  cases  seems  to  be  a  complex  mental  state. 

'  The  analogy  between  physical  and  mental  analysis  and  synthesia  only 
bdds  up  to  a  certain  point  On  the  different  usee  of  the  words  see  the  article 
Analyns  in  the  9th  Edition  of  the  Eneyclopadia  BrUamUea. 
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It  is  plain  that  in  finding  out  the  similarities  of 
things  we  analyse.  A  percept  and  its  corresponding 
image  are,  as  we  have  seen,  highly  complex,  made 
up  of  an  aggregate  of  many  sense-impressions,  and 
involving  many  relations  of  parts  one  to  another. 
Thus  in  representing  an  orange  the  mind  grasps  a 
whole  group  of  properties,  form,  colour,  &c  When 
we  consider  the  similarity  of  an  orange  to  other 
things,  e.g.y  other  fruits,  or  other  globular  bodies,  we 
pick  out  certain  aspects  of  the  object  and  consider 
these  separately,  that  is  we  analyse. 

But  analysis  though  a  very  important  part  of 
thinking  is  not  the  whole  of  it  Thinking  involves 
processes  of  combination  or  synthesis  as  welL  In 
forming  the  idea  planet,  for  example,  the  mind  com- 
bines the  results  of  previous  processes  of  analysis, 
such  as  the  idea  of  a  spherical  body,  of  motion  about 
a  centre,  and  so  on.  An  important  part  of  thinking 
is  concerned  with  discovering  the  causal  relations 
which  bind  objects  and  events  together;  and  this 
operation  involves  a  bringing  together  of  ideas 
hitherto  disconnected.  When,  for  instance,  the  child 
finds  out  that  snow,  sugar,  and  other  things  are 
melted  by  heat  he  connects  the  idea  of  melting  with 
that  of  heat.* 

Oar  knowledge  of  partictilan  may  be  8ud  to  imply  the  germs  of 
analjidB  and  synthesifl.  In  B^we-peroeptlon  we  single  out  some  object, 
or  part  of  an  object,  for  spedal  notice,  disregarding  its  snrroimdingB. 
And  this  selective  process  ^  the  attention  is  a  kind  of  analysis.  Again, 
since  a  pero^  is  a  complet  psychical  product  formed  by  a  eoaleseence 
of  sense-elements,  wo  may  say  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  kind  of  'nncon- 

>  The  meaning  of  synthesiB  will  be  brought  out  more  lUUy  presently  in 
oonnoetion  with  judging  and  leasDoiiiig 
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scions  ejnthesis'.  Once  more,  in  the  processeB  of  reprodnction  we 
found  both  a  sepaiating  of  images  from  their  enrromidings  as  well  as 
a  combining  of  them  by  an  act  of  conjoint  attention.  The  germ  of  the 
process  of  synthesis  is  best  illustrated  in  constructiYe  imagination. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  words  analysis  and  synthesis  may  be 
extended  so  as  to  correspond  more  nearly  to  the  terms  discrimination 
and  assimilation.  We  may  be  said  to  analyse  a  sense-impression,  per- 
ception, or  idea,  whenever  we  distinguish  some  element  or  aspect  of  it 
from  its  surroundings.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  mentally  combine 
things  on  the  ground  of  their  resemblance  we  may  be  said  to  perform  a 
process  of  synthesis.  If  we  were  to  employ  the  terms  in  this  wider 
sense,  we  might  say  that  analysis  and  synthesis  (discrimination  and 
assimilation)  are  but  two  sides  or  aspects  of  the  same  mental  process. 
To  single  out  any  part  oi  a  (complex)  sensation  or  idea  for  spedal  con- 
dderation,  is  to  bring  it  into  ielati<m  to  other  and  similar  sensations  or 


Thinking  and  Language.  It  is  allowed  by  all  that 
there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  thinking  and 
language.  Man  is  distinguished  from  the  lower 
animals  by  the  attribute  of  speech  as  well  as  by 
that  of  understanding.  The  thinking  powers  of  the 
several  races  of  mankind  vary  with  the  degree  of 
complexity  and  elaborateness  of  their  language.  The 
child's  power  of  thought  grows  step  by  step  with  his 
power  of  speech.  Much  of  our  thinking  is  plainly 
carried  on  by  the  aid  of  spoken  language,  namely 
all  that  is  connected  with  conversing  or  exchanging 
ideas.  And  even  in  the  case  of  solitary  or  silent 
thought,  internal  observation  at  once  tells  us  that 
an  inaudible  or  suppressed  speech  co-operates.* 

Language  is  in  its  very  nature  a  system  of  general 
signs  or  symbols  which  may  be  applied  to  an  indefinite 

^  This  is  generally  tme,  though,  as  we  saw  before,  discrimination  seems 
the  more  Aindamental  part  or  first  stage  of  the  process  (see  p.  142). 

*  In  the  case  of  all  of  ns,  and  more  particularly,  perhaps,  the  uneducated, 
tins  inaudible  speech  ii  apt  to  become  audible^ 
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number  of  objects.  And  it  is  only  by  tbe  help  of 
language  (or  some  other  equivalent  set  of  signs)  that 
we  can  think,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  that  is 
to  say,  consider  things  under  their  general  or  common 
aspects.  In  dealing  with  memory  we  saw  how  im- 
portant a  part  language  played  as  a  medium  of 
representing  the  concrete,  or  of  recalling  particular 
objects  or  occurrences.  We  shall  now  have  to  deal 
with  a  yet  more  important  function  of  language,  that 
is  to  say,  its  service  as  a  medium  of  representing  the 
general  or  abstract,  or  as  an  instrument  of  thought 

Stages  of  Thinking.  We  commonly  distinguish 
three  stages  of  thinking.  First  of  all  there  is  the 
formation  of  general  notions  or  concepts,  which  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  elements  of  thought,  sudi 
as  *  material  body,*  *  weight'.  This  is  called  Con- 
ception. Next  to  this  comes  the  combining  of  two 
concepts  in  the  form  of  a  statement  or  proposition, 
as  when  we  say  'material  bodies  have  wei^t'. 
This  is  termed  an  act  of  Judgment  Lastly,  we 
have  the  operation  by  which  the  mind  passes  from 
certain  judgments  (or  statements)  to  certain  other 
judgments,  as  when  from  the  assertions  'material 
substances  have  weight,*  'gases  are  material  sub- 
stances,' we  proceed  to  the  further  assertion  'gases 
have  weight'.  This  process  is  described  as  Rea- 
soning, or  drawing  an  inference  or  conclusion. 

These  distinctions  have  been  fixed  by  logicians  and 
not  psychologists.  The  mental  process  in  each  case 
is  substantially  the  same.  Not  only  so,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  these  operations  are  not  carried  on 
separately,  but  are  involved  one  in  the  other.    Never- 
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theless,  since  they  roughly  mark  off  the  more  simple 
and  the  more  complex  modes  of  thinking,  and  pro- 
ducts of  thought,  it  is  convenient  to  the  psychologist 
to  adopt  the  distinctions.  We  shall  accordingly  in 
the  present  chapter  deal  with  the  process  of  concep- 
tion, or  concept-formation,  and  in  the  following  chapter 
consider  the  processes  of  judging  and  reasoning. 

Logical  and  Psycholosioal  View  of  Thinkiitf  .  The  reader  must 
carefaUy  distingaish  between  the  different  ways  in  which  the  Logician 
and  the  PsychologfBt  yiev  the  processes  of  thinking.  The  former  is 
concerned  in  regolaling  or  controlling  the  operations  according  to  some 
standard  of  correctness.  He  requires  a  comparatively  simple  form  er 
tyjje  of  thinking  hy  a  reference  to  which  the  value  of  any  specimen  of 
actual  thinking  may  be  guaged.  Hence  he  does  not  need  to  go  into  a 
careful  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  thinking  in 
concrete  individual  minds.  Thus  he  assumes  that  concepts  are  fully 
developed  before  they  are  combined  in  judgments.  Similarly  he  assumes 
that  when  we  reason  (deductively)  we  set  out  from  a  general  truth  in 
the  way  indicated  by  the  syllogism. 

The  psychologist  on  the  other  band,  is  concerned  not  with  the 
question  'How  can  we  think  correctly?'  but  with  the  question  'How 
do  we  ordinarily  think  V  Hence  he  has  to  make  a  much  more  careful 
analysis  of  the  actual  processes  of  thinking.  Thus  he  has  to  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  Conception  and  Judgment  are  closely  conQected  one 
with  another,  and  that  our  reasoning  processes  are  much  more  variable 
in  form  than  is  assumed  in  Logia 

Definition  of  General  Notion  or  Concept.  A  con- 
cept, otherwise  called  a  general  notion  or  a  general 
idea,  is  the  representation  in  our  minds  answering  to 
a  general  name,  such  as  soldier,  man,  animal  There 
has  been  much  discussion  concerning  the  nature  of 
these  general  representations,  or  *  abstract  ideas'  as 
they  are  sometimes  Called.  It  is  clear  that  they  are 
related  to  concrete  images  of  particular  objects.  Thus 
the  concept  *  soldier '  is  connected  in  my  mind  with 
the  representations    of   various    individual    soldiers 
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known  to  me.  But  when  I  use  the  word  'soldier' 
I  do  not  fully  represent  any  individual  soldier  with 
his  particular  height,  style  of  uniform,  &c.,  nor  do  1 
distinctly  represent  a  succession  of  such  individuala. 
What  is  in  my  mind  is  a  kind  of  composite  image 
formed  by  the  fusion  or  coalescence  of  many  images 
of  sin^e  objects,  in  which  individual  differences  aie 
blurred,  and  only  the  common  features  stand  out 
distinctly.  Thus  my  representation  of  a  soldier 
corresponds  to  a  rough  sketch  of  the  soldier  figure 
with  some  kind  of  imiform  and  carrying  some  kind 
of  weapon.  This  may  be  called  a  typical  or  generic 
image.* 

As  was  saggeeted  above,  even  images  of  single  objects  have  some- 
tbing  of  the  character  of  generic  images.  Mj  image  of  a  paxticiikr 
place  or  of  a  particular  person  is  leallj  compounded  out  of  nisnj 
slightly  different  perceptions.  Thus  we  see  Hjde  Park  now  in  good 
weather  now  in  bad,  now  in  summer  now  in  winter.  Similarij  we  see 
one  of  our  friends  in  different  surroundings,  wearing  different  ezim- 
sions,  and  performing  different  actions.  In  each  case  the  lesoltiog 
image  or  representation  is  a  conglomerate  of  a  number  of  partially  unlOn 
peroeptSi  in  which  the  common  elements  strengthen  one  another  and  tlie 
Tariable  ones  tend  to  cancel  or  obliterate  one  another.' 

If  instead  of  the  word  'soldier*  we  take  'animal' 
we  find  still  less  of  the  image*character.  Wc  cannot 
form  a  mental  picture  of  animal  in  general  The 
word  covers  too  wide  a  variety  of  forms  (dogs,  mice, 
beetles,  and  so  on),  for  us  to  combine  the  ccnxes- 
ponding  images  in  a  generic  image.  These  more 
*  abstract'  concepts  do  indeed    contain  a  shadowy 

^  A  ool<mr*elemeiit  answering  to  the  most  frequent  occompanimenti  mj 
scarlet,  might  also  enter  into  the  image. 

•Set  Taine,  0»  Intaiigence,  Pt  L,  Bk.  11.,  Ch.  IL,  p.  83. 
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reminiscence  of  images.  Thus  the  word  'animal' 
seems  to  call  up  very  vaguely  one  or  more  (generic) 
images  corresponding  to  the  variety  of  animal  most 
familiar,  as  the  well  known  quadrupeds.  But  we 
distinctly  represent  only  a  limited  side  or  aspect  of 
these«  that  is  to  say  the  features,  traits  or  qualities 
which  are  common  to  thenu  Thus  the  word  ^animal' 
may  be  roughly  said  to  call  up  the  idea  of  a  material 
body  of  a  symmetrical  but  otherwise  Hi-defined  form, 
endowed  with  life  and  movement. 

It  18  important  to  distingaish  between  a  concept  proper,  a  iUlj 
developed  and  independent  mental  product,  and  a  concept  in  its  nascent 
incomplete  form  as  embodied  in  a  percept  Just  as  a  sensation  commonly 
nyolves  the  germ  of  a  percept,  and  a  percept  the  germ  of  an  image, 
iso  a  percept  (and  the  image  formed  from  this)  may  be  said  to  contain 
the  germ  of  a  concept  In  seeing  an  individual  object  as  a  particular 
tree  we  view  it  as  a  concrete  embodiment  of  the  common  tree-form. 
Becognition  of  an  object  present  to  sense  as  one  of  a  class  thus  involves 
a  nascent  form  of  the  concept  But  this  process  is  not  the  same  as 
the  independent  forming  of  a  concept  by  means  of  a  word  when  no 
object  is  present  The  former  is  an  easier  intellectual  operation  and 
precedes  the  latter  in  the  order  of  mental  development  Children  can 
identify  an  object  as  one  of  a  class  (as  when  they  say,  '  There  is  a  dog  I') 
before  they  can  caU  up  distinct  concepts  by  the  aid  of  language  only. 

How  Concepts  are  formed.  The  more  concrete 
concepts  or  'generic  images  are  formed  to  a  large 
extent  by  a  passive  process  of  assimilation.  The 
likeness  among  dogs  for  example  is  so  great  and 
striking  that  when  a  child  already  familiar  with  one 
of  these  animals  sees  a  second  he  recognises  it  as 
identical  with  the  first  in  certain  obvious  aspects. 
The  representation  of  the  first  combines  with  the 
presentation  of  the  second  bringing  into  distinct  relief 
the  common  dog-features,  more  particularly  the  canine 
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foniL  In  tlus  way  the  images  of  different  dogs  come 
to  overlap,  so  to  speak,  giving  rise  to  a  typical  image 
of  dog.^  Here  there  is  very  little  of  active  direction 
of  mind  from  one  thing  to  another  in  order  to  dis- 
cover where  the  resemblance  lies:  the  resemblance 
forces  itself  on  the  mind.*  When,  however,  the 
resemblance  is  less  striking,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
more  abstract  concepts  {e.g.^  animal),  a  distinct 
operation  of  active  comparison  is  involved  This  is 
the  operation  which  we  have  now  specially  to  inves- 
tigate. 

Comparison,  Abstractioni  and  Generalisation.  The 
active  mental  process  by  which  concepts  are  formed 
is  conmionly  said  to  faU  into  three  stages,  comparison, 
abstraction,  and  generalisation.  These  are  however 
very  intimately  related,  and  are  only  distinguishable 
aspects  of  the  same  mental  operation. 

First  of  all  it  is  needful  that  a  number  of  objects 
having  a  certain  degree  of  likeness  should  be  somehow 
brought  before  the  mind.  As  already  pointed  out, 
these  objects  may  be  actually  present  or  may  be  called 
up  by  the  representative  imagination.  We  then  com- 
pare them,  that  is  regard  them  by  a  special  act  of  at- 
tention in  their  mutual  relation,  in  order  to  see  how 
far,  and  in  what  respects,  they  resemble  one  another. 

Now  when  things  are  widely  unlike  one  another,  as 

^  Mr.  Galton  compares  these  generic  images  to  composite  pictures  Ibnned 
by  the  overlapping  or  superimposing  of  a  number  of  photographic  impresBioikS 
on  a  plate.  See  InquirUt  into  Human  Faculty,  Appendix,  '  Generic  Imagesi' 
p.  849. 

'This  relatively  passive  process  which  is  dearly  brought  out  in  Ifr. 
Galton's  theory  of  generic  images,  has  been  fully  recognised  by  Gennan 
psychologists.    See  Waltz,  Lfhrbuch  <Ur  PtyckolocfU,  §  48,  Die  Ahstzactioo. 
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for  example  different  fruits,  as  a  strawberry,  a  peach, 
and  so  on,  we  must  in  order  to  note  the  resemblance 
turn  the  mind  away  from  the  differences  of  form, 
colour,  &c.  This  is  the  difficult  part  of  the  operation. 
Great  differences  are  apt  to  impress  the  mind,  and  it 
requires  a  special  effort  to  turn  aside  from  them  and 
to  keep  the  mind  directed  to  the  underlying  similarity. 
This  effort  is  known  as  abstraction.  It  implies  a  high 
exercise  of  the  power  of  voluntary  attention  acting  in 
opposition  to  what  is  impressive  or  interesting  (see  p. 
98).^  The  greater  the  vigour  of  mind  thrown  into 
this  act  of  abstraction,  the  clearer  or  more  perfect 
will  be  the  detection  of  the  conmion  features  {e.g., 
the  fruit  marks  or  traits). 

Finally,  having  thus  seized  by  an  effort  of  abstrac- 
tion the  common  traits  of  the  several  individual 
specimens  of  fruit,  the  child  generalises,  that  is  to 
say  forms  a  notion  of  a  class  of  things  which  have 
the  qualities  detected.  That  is  to  say  out  of  the 
images  thus  brought  together  and  compared  he  forms 
a  general  notion  of -a  class  of  things.' 

Conception  and  Naming.     This  process  of  concep- 


^Abstraction  means  etymologically  the  active  withdrawal  (of  attention) 
from  one  thing  in  order  to  fix  it  on  another  thing  (Lat  ah  and  traho). 
Although  we  commonly  speak  of  abstraction  in  reference  to  turning  away 
from  differences  to  similarities  the  same  process  shows  itself  in  other  forms. 
Thus  in  looking  at  a  iace  we  may  withdraw  attention  from  the  eyes  and  fix  it 
on  some  less  impressive  feature.  If  two  things  {eg,,  two  sheep)  are  very  like 
we  need  to  make  an  effort  of  abstraction  in  order  to  overlook  the  similarities 
and  attend  to  the  differences. 

*  This  last  part  of  the  process  is  also  spoken  of  as  classification,  since  it 
involves  the  formation  of  an  idea  of  a  class  of  thinga  But  the  process  of 
classification  is,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  more  complex  than  this.  The 
relation  between  the  last  two  stages  of  the  process  of  Conception — ^Abstraction 
and  Generalisation,  will  be  discussed  presently. 
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tion  takes  place  in  immediate  comiection  vntix  naming. 
For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  will  first  suppose  tiiat 
the  child  begins  to  use  the  name  when  he  compares 
a  number  of  objects,  and  seizes  the  points  of  resem* 
blance  among  these;  just  as  a  scientific  discoverer 
invents  a  name  to  inark  off  some  newly-discoyered 
class  of  things.  He  applies  the  term  fruit  to  the 
various  objects  compared  and  found  to  have  certain 
common  characters  or  marks.  The  name  is  thus  given 
not  to  one  object  but  to  a  number ;  and  it  is  given  to 
them  with  special  reference  to  their  points  of  similarity. 
That  is  to  say,  by  being  given  to  the  several  objects, 
pears,  oranges,  &c.,  the  name  serves  in  a  peculiar  way 
to  indicate,  define,  and  fix  this  relation  of  similarity 
among  them.  But  for  the  appending  of  a  name  the 
recognition  of  points  of  similarity  would  be  vague  and 
momentary  only. 

The  full  importance  of  the  process  of  naming,  or 
appending  general  signs  to,  the  results  of  the  com- 
parison only  appears  afterwards.  The  resulting  con- 
cept is  the  effect  of  combining  a  number  of  compared 
images  by  means  of  one  common  name  or  sign.  Owing 
to  this,  a  peculiar  association  will  be  constituted  be- 
tween the  word  and  the  images  of  the  several  objects. 

After  the  process  described  above  is  complete, 
the  child  on  hearing  the  word  fruit  will  not  form  a 
concrete  image,  as  that  of  a  pear  of  a  particular  size. 
For  this  same  verbal  sign  has  been  associated  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner,  and  with  precisely  the  same 
degree  of  strength,  with  other  objects,  plums,  peaches, 
&C.  It  is  clear  that  the  name  cannot  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  call  up  all  these  images.     The  repre- 
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sentatioBS  of  the  forms  of  the  pear  and  the  apple,  and 
of  the  colours  of  the  grape  and  the  orange,  are  plainly 
incompatible  or  mutually  exclusive.  And  since  the 
name  is  coupled  with  all  alike,  there  is  no  special 
tendency  in  it  to  call  up  one  image  vxather  than  ano- 
ther.  Hence  it  does  not  call  up  any  one  image  in  its 
completeness,  but  only  a  number  of  nascent  or  incom- 
plete images  in  which  the  several  tendencies  to  com- 
plete development,  with  all  the  concrete  details 
disdnctly  pictured,  are  counteracted,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  which  the  individual  differences  are  can- 
ceUed.  That  is  to  say,  the  word  as  a  general  sign 
rq>resent8  a  group  of  representations  or  stands  for 
that  typical  mental  scheme  or  framework,  which  has 
been  defined  above  ais  a  concept 

For  the  same  reason,  our  observer  will  be  henceforth 
disposed  to  apply  the  name  fruit  to  any  object  (fami- 
liar or  unfamiliar)  in  which  he  discovers  the  marks  or 
characters  specially  associated  with  the  name.  Thus 
on  seeing  a  lemon  or  a  fig,  he  will  call  the  object  a 
fruit  That  is  to  say  just  as  on  meeting  with  the  name 
the  concept  or  typical  idea  will  be  called  up,  so  on 
meeting  with  any  of  the  corresponding  things  the 
name  will  be  called  up.  The  name  has  thus  become 
a  class-name,  denoting  a  number  of  objects  resemblmg 
one  another  in  certain  particulars ;  and  connoting 
these  common  characters  by  virtue  of  which  the  ob- 
jects are  mentally  connected  and  called  by  one  name.^ 

We  must  now,  however,  abandon  the  supposition 

^According  to  logidins,  eveiy  concrete  general  name  denotes  or  points 
oat  things,  and  connotes  the  common  attributes  of  these  things.    See  J.  S. 
Hffl,  SytUm  rfLo^  Bk.  I.,  Ch.  II.,  {  5. 
24 
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that  the  child  fashions  his  concept  at  one  time  and  in 
the  systematic  way  described  above.  The  process  of 
abstraction  is  a  slowly  progressive  one.  Thus  the 
notion  fruit  is  only  gradually  extricated  fix)m  percepts 
and  images  after  many  successive  comparisons,  each 
of  which  adds  an  element  of  exactness  to  the  growing 
concept.  And  this  implies  that  words  are  not  at  first 
used  as  general  signs.  Thus  the  name  fruit  might  at 
the  outset  be  applied  to  one  kind,  or  at  most  to  two 
kinds,  of  fruit.  At  this  stage  it  would  call  up  a 
blurred  image,  or  a  nascent  or  rudimentary  concept 
only.  The  growth  of  the  concept  progresses  step  by 
step  with  the  extension  of  the  name  to  new  objects. 
Only  after  numbers  of  partially  unlike  images  have  in 
this  way  been  conjoined  with  the  word,  and  repeated 
processes  of  abstraction  have  taken  place,  does  the 
name  become  a  general  sign  or  concept-symbol,  pro- 
perly €0  called. 

Discovering  the  Meaning  of  Words.  One  otiier 
correction  of  the  above  account  of  the  conceptual 
process  remains  to  be  made.  We  have  supposed  that 
the  child  brings  objects  together  and  compares  them 
on  his  own  account  without  any  guidance  from  others. 
This  process  does  actually  take  place.  Children  dis- 
cover resemblances  among  things  and  call  them  by 
the  same  name  quite  spontaneously  and  without  Any 
suggestion  from  others.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
obvious  that  the  greater  part  of  their  concepts  aie 
formed  (in  part  at  least)  by  listening  to  others  and 
noting  the  way  in  which  they  employ  words.  He 
process  is  in  this  case  very  much  the  same  as  before. 
A  child  finds  out  the  meaning  of  a  word,  such  as 
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'  man/  '  good  boy/  and  so  forth,  by  comparing  the  dif- 
ferent instances  in  which  it  is  used,  abstracting  from 
the  variable  accompaniments  and  fixing  the  attention 
on  the  common  or  essential  circumstance.^ 

Nominalism  and  Oonceptaalisiiu  The  nature  of  general  notions, 
concepts,  or  'abstmct  ideas,'  and  their  precise  relation  to  names,  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion.  This  discussion  had  its  origin  in  a 
properly  phiiosofhical  question,  namely  that  respecting  the  nature  of 
general  knowledge.  It  was  asked  whether  there  is  any  external  reality 
corresponding  to  our  general  notions,  e.^.,  ^man,'  over  and  above  that 
of  certain  individuals  whom  we  have  seen,  or  we  or  oilers  might  see. 
Certain  thinkers  have  held  that  there  is  a  tmiversal  reality,  that  in  the 
region  of  external  existence  there  is  something  corresponding  to  '  man ' 
as  distinct  from  ^ames  Smith,'  ^John  Brown,'  dtc  These  were  called 
Realists.  In  opposition  to  these  the  Nominalists  asserted  that  the  uni- 
versal or  general  has  no  existence  in  the  realm  of  nature  or  objective 
reality,  but  only  in  the  name  as  a  common  sign  applicable  alike  to  any 
object  of  a  certain  kind. 

In  modem  times  the  controversy  has  tended  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  peychological  discussion.  Instead  of  the  ancient  Eealists  we  have 
the  Conceptualists,  who  assert  that  our  ideas  may  be  general,  or  that  the 
mind  has,  over  and  above  the  power  of  picturing  individual  objects,  that 
of  forming  general  notions,  or  ideas  of  classes  of  things.  ^  These  general 
ideas  are  not '  sensible  representations'  of  individual  objects,  but  abstract 
ideas,  that  is  representations  of  the  common  features  (or  the  relations  of 
similarity)  of  many  individuals.  In  opposition  to  these  the  Nominalists 
assert  that  when  we  use  general  names  we  are  stiU  picturing  or  imaging 
individuals,  but  in  a  very  imperfect  way,  that  is  by  attending  exclusively 
to  certain  features  marked  off  by  the  general  name.  The  nature  of  the 
concept  is  only  understood  by  considering  the  function  of  general  signs. 
Inasmuch  as  a  name  is  such  a  sign,  applicable  alike  to  an  indefinite 
number  of  individual  objects,  we  are  able  by  means  of  it,  and  the  trun- 
cated image  immediately  called  up  by  it,  to  think  or  reason  in  a  general 
manner.  The  word  has  become  the  symbol  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
images  corresponding  to  those  concrete  examples  which  we  have  seen, 
and  to  those  which  we  can  imagine  ourselves  as  seeing  under  certain 
circumstances.    1£  the  simultaneous  rise  of  aU  these  images  in  their  full 

'  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  unlike 
objects  are  found  to  haye  the  same  name,  there  is  in  the  child's  mind  an 
anticipation  of  the  generalising  stage.  Words  are  recognised  as  names  of 
many  objects  before  the  processes  of  comparison  and  abstraction  have  been 
passed  through. 
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distiiictDesB  were  psyehologkallj  poesible,  ihiB,  m  fax  from  aiding 
thought  (ie^  conrideriog  or  reflectiiig  about  things  in  their  geneial 
aspects)  would  frustrate  it  The  name  owes  its  important  use  or  fimctioii 
in  thinking  to  the  drcumstanoe  tiiat  it  has  in  a  manner  become  a  nb- 
itUtUe  for  these,  their  potential  rather  than  their  actual  sign.^ 

Pl7Cll0l0C7  of  Laagwafe.  We  see  from  the  above  that  the  func- 
tion of  language  in  thinking  resembles  in  certaiin  respects  ita  function 
in  imaginati(xu  Just  as  a  word  as  a  particular  marie  or  sign  may  enable 
us  to  recall  and  make  known  to  another  some  conoete  fact,  so  as  a 
general  sign  it  aids  in  the  preservation  and  communication  of  genenl 
ideas  or  knowledge.  And  the  same  ercellences  of  our  adopted  system 
of  language  which  we  found  to  be  so  us^ul  in  the  one  case  are  eqnaHj 
useful  in  the  other.  The  accuracy  and  facility  of  thinking  turn  in  no 
small  measure  on  the  fine  diBcrimination  and  distinct  reproduction  of 
sounds  together  with  the  earrelated  vocal  actions,  and  on  their  flexifailitj 
and  susceptibility  of  combination  in  easily  apprehended  aeries  (aee  above, 
p.  249). 

It  must  be  observed  however  that  the  relation  between  words  and 
general  ideas  or  concepts  is  a  much  closer  one  than  that  betwe^ 
words  and  images.  In  recalling  a  succession  of  events  we  may  have 
hardly  anything  before  the  mind  but  a  string  of  visual  images,  there 
being  only  a  vague  accompaniment  of  verbal  representations.  But 
whan  we  thinly  we  are  d^>«adent  at  every  step  on  distinct  verbal 
representations.  Thia  arises  from  that  close  organic  connection  between 
the  name  as  a  common  or  general  sign  and  the  image-aggregate  or  con- 
cept which  we  have  just  iUuflCrated.  The  name  is  the  combining  force, 
the  *  vital  principle'  which  holds  together  this  aggr^;ate  and  keeps  it 
from  falling  apart  again  into  ita  constituent  images. 

^  Nominaliats  do  not  perfectly  agree  as  to  what  is  in  the  mind  when  we  use 
a  general  name.  Some  say  it  is  one  image  with  aU  indiyidual  featoies  re- 
pressed or  obscnred.  Others  say  that  it  is  a  number  ef  images.  It  probably 
differs  greatly  at  different  times,  according  to  the  fiuctoations  of  our  expeii- 
ence.  Since  it  is  allowed  that  we  are  capable  of  attending  exclusiTely  to  the 
common  features  of  the  image  or  images  present  at  the  moment,  and  of  over- 
looking all  individual  peculiarities,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  wide  golf 
between  this  view  and  the  oonceptualist  doctrine  that  the  concept  is  different 
in  its  nature  from  '  sensible  images '  of  individuals,  and  is  a  representation  of 
*  an  intelligible  relation '  among  individuals  (Mansd).  Mr.  Oalton's  docuise 
of  Generic  Images  seems  to  offer  to  some  extent  a  basis  of  recondliatton  for 
the  rival  views.  For  a  farther  account  of  ConceptualiBm  and  Nominalism, 
see  Hamilton,  Lectures  en  if^topAfviof^  II.,  XXXY. ;  Hansel,  Ftolegomata 
Logica^  Chap.  I.,  p.  18,  Itc  ;  J.  S.  Mill,  JSsoanUnaUtm  of  Sir  W,  BwrnUmCs 
I^tdloeqphy,  Ohap.  XYIL  ;  Dr.  Bain,  Compendium  e/IfmUal  Seienee,  Bk.  IL, 
Ch.  v.,  ^.  Appendix  A ;  and  M.  Taine,  On  IfMligeneet  Ft  L»  Bk.  L,  Chapa. 
I.  and  II.  ;  Pt  II.,  Bk.  IV^  Chap.  L 
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Iiaitgnage  and  ftjioeeli.  As  was  pointed  out  in  dealing  with  its 
relations  to  reprednctiye  imagination,  langoage  is  somednng  mote  than 
a  system  of  finely  differenced  anditoiy  impresaions.  It  has  an  active  or 
motor  side  as  well,  which  aspect  is  marked  off  by  the  term  Speech. 
Every  element  of  a  language  is  thus  t¥ro-sidedy  consisting  of  a  Tocal 
action,  and  a  sound-impression  resulting  from  this.  That  this  aetiye 
side  is  of  great  importance,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  when  other 
signs  than  auditory  ones  are  resorted  to,  as  in  the  visible  gesture  or 
pantomime  language  of  uncivilised  races,  and  the  manual  sign  hai^ 
goage  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  correlative  action  or  movement  always 
appears 

The  explanation  ci  this  is  that  language  is  a  social  phenomenon, 
having  its  origin  in  secial  relations,  and  having  for  its  function  to  sub* 
serve  the  communication  of  mind  with  mind,  and  the  formation  of  that 
aggregate  or  organised  body  of  common  experience  which  we  call  know- 
ledge. The  relation  between  the  vocal  action  and  the  sound-impres- 
sion answers  to  the  communication  of  an  idea  or  piece  of  knowledge 
by  one  mind,  and  its  reception  and  comprdiension  by  another. 

The  dose  conelation  between  language  and  social  life  only  becomes 
apparent  when  we  regard  it  in  its  full  significance  as  a  system  of 
general  signs.  Particular  impressions  are  (to  a  large  extent  at  least) 
confined  to  an  individual,  or  at  most  to  a  few  individuals :  they  depend 
on  the  accidents  of  time  and  place.  The  common  body  of  knowledge  is 
thus  necessarily  general  It  consists  of  the  particuW  observations  of 
many  individuals  combined  and  organised  in  general  truths.  And  this 
generalising  or  univeisalising  of  knowledge,  this  piecing  together  and 
elaborating  of  the  individual  iiragmentary  portions  of  knowledge  into  an 
organic  unity  is  effected,  and  can  only  be  effected,  by  the  aid  of  general 
qpeech. 

This  being  so,  we  see  that  speech  is  the  medium  by  which  a  double 
process  is  contmually  going  on.  On  the  one  side  by  the  use  of  a 
common  8|>eech  the  social  mind  is  working  on  the  individual  mind, 
communicating  of  its  store  of  knowledge,  and  bringing  the  individual 
intelligence  into  conformity  with  its  fixed  modes  of  activity  or  'forms 
of  thought'.  This  side  of  the  process  answers  to  instruction  and  intel- 
lectual education  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  term.  On  the  other  side,  by 
falling  in  with  the  common  speech  the  individual  is  continually  ad- 
justing (consciously  or  unconsciously)  his  intellectual  habits  to  these 
common  forms.  Every  time  he  uses  general  speech  he  is  virtually 
stepping  away  from  the  isolated  individual  point  of  view,  and  adopting 
the  central  social  point  of  view.  To  employ  the  common  speech  is  thus 
a  social  act,  a  recognition  of  an  authority  above  the  individual  Not 
only  80^  this  use  of  the  organised  speech-stroctme  by  the  individual 
implies  social  co-operation.  By  employing  it  the  individual  puts  his 
private  or  particular  knowledge  in  a  form  which  renders  it  generally 
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available.  And  in  this  way  the  individual  is  able  to  leact  on  the 
common  fonns  of  thought  and  the  connected  forms  of  speech. 

Physiology  of  Speech.  The  close  connection  between  speech  and 
thought  appears  plainly  enough  in  what  is  known  respecting  thdr 
physiologicid  conditions  or  nervous  concomitants.  A  general  idea  or 
notion  being  built  up  out  of  visual  percepts  and  images,  is  regarded  by 
the  physiologist  as  involving  certain  complex  processes  in  the  (sensory) 
centres  of  perception  and  imagination  (called  by  some  ideational  centres}k 
And  it  is  held  Uiat  these  complex  nervous  processes  are  dependent  on 
the  co-ordination  of  these  centres  with  other  centres  known  as  speech 
centres.  These  last,  corresponding  to  the  psychical  couple,  vocal  action 
and  sound-impression,  are  partly  motor  and  partly  sensory.  Patho- 
logical evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  integrity  of  these  speech  centres 
is  necessary  to  a  due  performance  of  the  higher  intellectual  operations.^ 

Growth  of  Laagnage  and  of  Thought  in  the  Bace  and  in  the 
IndividnaL  The  question  as  to  the  psychological  relation  of  language 
to  thought  is  closely  connected  with  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
language  in  the  history  of  the  race.  In  spite  of  the  series  of  elaborate 
researches  commenced  by  Herder,  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  uncer- 
tainty on  this  point  We  may,  however,  pretty  safely  say  that  both  the 
view  that  regards  the  origin  of  language  as  due  to  a  conscious  proce^  of 
invention  which  presupposes  a  considerable  development  of  the  povrer 
of  thought ;  and  the  opposite  view  which  makes  the  growth  of  thought 
wholly  a  result  of  the  possession  of  the  organ  and  the  power  of  speech, 
are  one-sided  and  inexact  The  mere  possession  of  an  organ  of  speech 
would  not  guarantee  the  development  of  language  without  some  cone- 
lative  development  of  brain-power  and  thought  On  the  other  hand, 
thought  could  never  have  reached  more  than  a  rudimentary  or  nascent 
stage  without  the  aid  of  language.  Thus  the  growth  of  thought  and  of 
speech  react  one  on  the  other.*  The  interaction  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage is  well  described  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  by  aid  of  a  simile,  the 
relation  between  the  processes  of  excavating  and  propping  up  with 
masonry  in  boring  a  timneL    *'  Language  i9  to  the  mind  precisely  what 


^  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  physiology  of  speech,  and  the  kindred  im>- 
cesses  of  reading  from  visual  symbols  and  writing,  see  Dr.  Mandsley,  The 
Physiology  of  Mind,  Chap.  VIII.  ;  Dr.  Ferrier,  The  FunOians  of  Ou  Brava, 
Chap.  XI. ;  Dr.  Bastian,  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  qfMind,  Chap.  yXTT. 

'  The  question  of  the  origin  and  development  of  language,  though  not 
considered  a  part  of  psychology,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  scienccL 
And  this  relation  between  philology  and  psychology  is  coming  to  be  recog- 
nised by  psychologists,  especially  in  Germany.  For  the  latest  theories  on  the 
origin  of  language,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  works  of  Professors  Max 
Miiller  and  Sayce  in  this  country,  and  of  Geiger,  Steinthal  and  Noir^  in 
Germany. 
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the  arch  ib  to  the  tnimeL  The  power  of  thinking  and  the  power  of 
excayation  are  not  dependent  on  the  word  in  the  one  case,  on  the 
xuaaon-work  in  the  other ;  but  without  these  sabsidiaries,  neither  pro- 
cess could  be  carried  on  beyond  its  nidimentaiy  commencement''  (Lee- 
tmn  <m  Logic,  YIIL,  pp.  138, 139). 

It  is  a  somewhat  different  problem  when  we  consider  the  relation  of 
the  growth  of  thought  and  of  speech-power  in  the  case  of  the  individuaL 
Here,  again,  the  powers  of  speech  (articulation)  and  of  thought  develop 
jpaH  paam.  To  some  extent  he  reproduces  the  probable  course  of  things 
in  the  early  development  of  language  in  the  race  by  spontaneously 
uttering  WOTd-sounds  of  his  own  invention  in  order  to  indicate  the 
resemblances  which  he  discovers  in  things.^  But  this  spontaneous 
speech  is  soon  abandoned  in  favour  of  that  adopted  by  others  and 
impressed  on  him  by  way  of  his  social  needs  and  impulses.  And  it  is 
plain  that  this  process  of  learning  and  reproducing  a  highly-developed 
speech-structure,  embodying  the  thought  distinctions  and  thought  rela- 
tions of  many  generations,  is  widely  different  from  that  of  groping  the 
way  after  new  sounds  as  new  ideas  arise.  Through  this  action  of  the 
speech-medium  the  progress  of  intellectual  growth  is  furthered  and 
expedited  to  an  incalculable  extent  The  child  becomes  familiar  with 
concepts  such  as  *  thing,'  and  relations  of  these,  as  ^  cause'  and  'effect,' 
long  before  his  unaided  intelligence  could  have  even  dimly  descried 
them. 

The  difference  between  the  two  processes  of  growth  here  touched  on 
affects  the  interesting  psychological  problem,  how  names  of  things  were 
first  used,  whether  as  names  of  individuals  proper  names)  or  of  daases 
(common  names^  The  difficulty  here,  in  the  case  of  the  first  employ- 
ment of  wordsf  by  the  individual,  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  he 
is  sniTOunded  by  those  who  use  words  as  general  signs  to  denote  a 
xmmber  of  partially  dissimilar  objects.  The  probability  seems  to  be 
that  the  child  first  uses  words  to  mark  the  resemblances  of  things  which 
strike  him.  And  this,  whether  the  object  be  the  same  object  seen  after 
an  interval,  as  in  exclaiming '  Papa'  on  seeing  his  father  after  an  absence ; 
or  different  objects,  as  when  he  extends  the  word  'Papa'  to  other  men. 
*Same  thing'  is  distinguished  from  'similar  things'  later.' 

1 M.  Taine  would  regard  such  utterances  as  analogous  to  emotional  expres- 
sions. They  express  the  emotive  state  of  mind  of  the  obsenrer  who  is  strack 
by  a  resemblance  ((M  InUUigeneey  Part  I.,  Book  L,  Chap.  II.).  This  view 
connects  the  early  speech  of  the  individual  with  the  speech  of  primitive  man 
in  so  &r  as  it  was  the  expression  of  an  emotional  state  either  of  an  individual 
or  of  a  number  in  common. 

*The  question  whether  knowledge  begins  with  the  individual  or  the 
general  (the  problem  of  the  Primum  Cognitnm)  is  folly  discussed  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  in  his  Leeturea  on  Metaphytics  (Lect  XXXYL). 
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Degrees  of  Abstractfon.  Our  more  concrete  con* 
cepts  (generic  images)  involve,  as  we  have  seen,  but 
little  active  comparison.  In  arriving  at  the  conc^ts 
plough,  dog,  and  so  on,  the  child  finds  no  diflficulty  in 
turning  away  from  differences.  Eesemblance  here 
preponderates  over  difference,  and  the  exercise  of  tiie 
power  of  abstraction  is  slight  It  is  only  when  we 
carry  the  process  of  analjms  further  and  seek  out 
more  widely  extended  points  of  similarity  that  a  seri- 
ous effort  of  abstraction  is  required.  Thus  in  finding 
out  what  is  common  among  ploughs,  saws  and  other 
implements,  or  what  is  shared  in  by  dogs,  horses  and 
other  quadrupeds^  the  child  needs  to  consider  closely 
and  turn  away  from  many  and  striking  differences. 
Speaking  roughly,  we  may  say  that  the  wider  tiiie 
range  of  objects  compared  the  smaller  will  be  the 
amount  of  resemblance  among  them.  And  the  more 
dissimilarity  thus  preponderates  over  similarity  the 
greater  will  be  the  effort  of  abstraction  required. 

Marking  off  Single  Attributes.  By  abstraction, 
finally,  we  can  view  things  under  some  one  aspect 
common  to  them  and  other  things,  as  rotundity  of 
form,  colour,  and  so  forth.  The  separate  detection  of 
such  attributes  is  marked  by  the  use  of  adjectives. 
When,  for  example,  the  child  calls  his  ball  round,  or 
his  cart  heavy,  he  is  able  to  fix  Ins  mind  on  some  one 
feature  of  an  object.  Here  again  comparison  and 
generalisation  are  involved,  though  less  obvioudy. 
The  child  would  not  call  his  ball  round  if  he  had 
not  seen  a  number  of  round  objects  and  compared 
them  under  this  aspect.  And  to  call  a  thing  round 
implies  at  least  a  vague  notion  of  a  class  of  round 
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objects.  This  Uglier  power  of  abstraction  enables 
the  child  to  carry  the  process  of  analysis  still  farther^ 
and  not  only  to  break  up  his  percepts  (or  images)  so 
as  to  form  (complex)  notions  of  classes,  but  to  break 
up  these  notions  of  classes  into  simple  notions  of 
qualities,  distinguishing  and  enumerating  the  several 
features  or  marks  which  constitute  the  class.  Thus 
he  is  able  to  analyse  his  notion  water  into  something 
fluid,  transparent,  and  so  on.^ 

rtomatUm  of  Abstract  ITamafl.  Logidanfl  distinguish  between 
a^jectiyee  aa  red,  zoimd,  and  the  substantiyeB  formed  from  these  as 
redneis,  rotmdness,  caUing  the  first  concrete  names  or  names  of  things^ 
and  the  latter  abstract  names  or  names  of  attributes.  But  the  psy- 
chologist views  them  as  answering  to  two  modes  of  the  same  funda- 
mentsd  process  of  abstraction.  There  is  no  material  difference  between 
thenotkm  er  idea  'heavy  object'  and  the  notion  'weight'.  We  can- 
not conceive  a  quality  apart  from  a  thing  possessing  it  But  by  the 
help  of  language  we  are  able  to  mark  off  a  common  trait  of  many  things 
witii  only  a  very  vqgue  reference  to  the  concrete  objects  themselves,  and 
tiiis  final  stretch  of  abstraction  is  illustrated  in  the  formation  of  ideas  of 
qualities,  states,  actions,  &&,  corresponding  to  abstract  names.  That 
such  concepts  answer  to  the  more  severe  efforts  of  abstraction  is  seen  in 
the  fiut  that  tiie  names  are  denved  from,  and  therefore  formed  later 
than  the  corresponding  concrete  names ;  and  also  by  the  faot  that  they 
are  first  used  by  the  child  long  after  these  last 

Abatraetioii  and  CteneraliaatioiL  A  good  deal  of  discussion  has 
arisea  respecting  the  exact  relation  of  Abstraction  to  Generalisation.  In 
the  process  of  concept-formation  described  above  the  two  are  clearly 
very  dosely  connected.  But  does  abstraction  always  imply  genexa- 
hsingl  Dngald  Stewart  writes :  '^  A  person  who  had  never  seen  but 
one  rose  might  yet  have  been  able  to  consider  its  colour  apart  from  its 
other  qualities ;  and,  therefore,  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  an  idea 

^  When  this  stage  of  abstraction  is  reached  the  complex  dass-iuition  may 
be  more  distinetiy'  wfonned  by  combining  the  qualities  thus  separately  con- 
cdved.  Some  writers  (as  Sir  W.  Hamilton)  describe  this  as  a  process  of 
lyntheris.  This,  however^  must  be  diitinguished  from  the  process  to  be 
touched  on  presentiy,  where  the  rsAnd  brings  together  the  results  of  abstrao* 
tkm  which  have  not  been  hitherto  connected.  This  is  synthesis  in  the  ftiller 
meaning  of  the  term. 
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whieh  18  at  once  abetract  and  particular'.i  But  there  ia  no  roKBon  to 
suppose  that  we  could  attend  to  the  colour  of  a  rose  before  compaxiiig 
many  objects  in  ruped  of  their  colour,  A  young  child  cannot  attokd  to 
the  colour  or  the  form  of  an  object  apart  from  its  adjuncts  or  sontnmd- 
ings.  Such  a  recognition  of  a  particular  quality  in  any  object  presup- 
poses a  considerable  development  of  the  powers  of  conception.  And  it 
is  by  the  aid  of  the  results  of  comparing  and  generalising  that  we  sie 
able  to  fix  the  attention  on  any  quality  of  a  concrete  object,  isolating  it 
for  the  lAoment  from  its  surroundings.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  such 
abstraction  always  involves  an  indistinct  or  sulMx>nsciou8  process  of 
generalising.  In  attending  to  any  single  quality  of  an  individual  object 
we  are  ceasing  to  regard  it  as  an  isolated  object,  and  are  viewing  it  in  its 
relation  to  other  objects.  This  is  true  even  of  some  individual  peculi- 
arity of  form,  &c  For  in  attending  to  it  ctf  form,  we  are  carrying  out  a 
rudimentary  process  of  genendiBation.  This  is  only  to  repeat  in  other 
words  what  was  suggested  just  now,  that  analysis,  or  the  gingliwg  out 
for  special  consideration  of  some  particular  aspect  of  an  object,  impBes 
synthesis  in  the  sense  of  aasimilating  the  object  on  that  side  to  other 
objects.* 

Notions  which  involve  Synthesis.  Many  of  our 
notfons  involve,  in  addition  to  a  process  of  abstractLoD 
and  analysis^  a  process  of  combination  or  synthesis. 
That  is  to  say,  we  require  to  regroup  the  results  of 
abstraction  in  new  combinations.  Thus  in  the  study 
of  history  we  have  to  build  up  out  of  the  results  of 
observation  and  abstraction  such  notions  as  '  Boman 
Emperor,'  *  feudal  system,*  &c. 

This  process,  the  synthetic  formation  of  complex 
concepts,  goes  on  in  many  cases  hand  in  hand  with  a 

>  Quoted  by  Hamilton,  Leduret  on  Metaphysia,  VoL  II.,  XXXV. 

*  The  attending  to  a  distinct  aspect  or  quality  of  an  object  must  be  di9> 
tingoished  from  the  fixing  of  the  eye  on  a  certain  locally  distinct  portion  of 
it  This  last,  though  often  called  abstraction,  does  not  involve  withdraval 
of  the  attention  from  indiridual  differences  to  characters  common  to  maiij 
objects.  It  may  be  added  that  the  same  close  relation  between  analysis  and 
synthesiB  holds  good  in  respect  of  complex  sensations,  as  those  of  mixied 
flavour,  musical  timbre,  &c  Our  power  of  separating  such  a  complex  whole 
into  its  parts  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  our  previous  &miliarity 
with  the  constituents  apart  or  in  other  connections. 
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process  of  constructive  imagination.  By  this  last  an 
image,  or  a  number  of  images,  are  first  elaborated, 
which  give  the  peculiar  form  or  structure  to  the  con- 
cept In  this  way  we  should  form  an  idea  of  a  Boman 
consul,  of  a  volcano,  and  so  forth.  In  other  cases, 
however,  this  accompaniment  of  constructive  imagina- 
tion is  wanting.  Conception  passes  beyond  the  limits 
of  distinct  visual  representation. 

Ideas  of  Magnitude  and  Number.  This  process  of 
transcending  the  limits  of  imagination  is  illustrated 
in  the  formation  of  ideas  of  aU  objects  of  great  mag- 
nitude and  of  these  magnitudes  themselves.  Our 
ideas  of  objects  of  small  size,  as  a  single  building,  a 
troop  of  soldiers,  a  yard-measure  or  a  bushel,  as  well 
as  of  small  durations,  as  a  second,  are  all  based  on 
percepts  and  images.  On  the  other  hand,  our  notions 
of  objects  or  collections  of  vast  size,  as  a  city,  a  planet, 
a  nation,  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  and 
of  vast  durations,  as  a  century,  do  not  correspond  to 
any  distinct  images.  These  ideas  are  reached  by  a 
process  of  continued  summation  or  addition  of  magni- 
tudes which  are  themselves  intuitable  and  picturable 
Thus  in  forming  an  idea  of  the  earth  we  have  to  take 
some  familiar  magnitude,  say  that  of  a  school  globe, 
and  to  perform  a  prolonged  process  of  piling  up  quan- 
tity on  quantity,  or  measure  on  measure. 

The  nature  of  this  process  is  clearly  illustrated  in 
the  building  up  of  the  ideas  of  all  the  larger  numbers.^ 
As  was  pointed  out  above,  we  can  intuit  the  smaller 

*  AU  distinct  ideas  of  magnitades  which  are  not  imaginable  are  of  coarse 
formed  by  the  aid  of  nnmbers.  We  can  have  no  idea  of  a  vast  distance 
except  as  determined  by  a  definite  number  of  unit-measurements,  €*g,,  feet, 
yards,  miles. 
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numbers  as  groups  of  things  cliaractmsed  by  oortaia 
visual  differences  (see  p.  192).  Our  ideas  of  sodi 
numbers,  therefore,  might  be  obtained  by  ccxnparismi 
of  different  local  arrangements  of  die  same  group,  aod 
of  groups  of  unlike  things,  cg.^  pebbles,  teees,  ahec^ 
Even  in  the  case  of  these  smaller  numbers,  howerer, 
a  process  of  composition  and  decomposition  (synthesiB 
and  analysis)  was  found  to  be  involved  We  imij 
fully  apprehend  5  or  6  as*  a  particular  nun^r,  idien 
we  know  its  mode  of  jHToduction  by  a  summation  of 
units.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  numbers,  20,  100, 
1000,  &c,  this  process  of  summation  makes  up  die 
whole  meaning  of  the  number-symboL  The  symbol 
100  does  not  correspond  to  an  intuition  ci  sight,  or 
to  a  visual  image.  It  stands  for  the  impicturable 
result  of  a  prolonged  process  of  summing,  counting, 
or  reckoning,  performed  on  units  (or  miall  groups  of 
these)  which  are  themselves  picturable. 

This  peculiarity  of  out  ideas  of  number  is  illustatrted 
in  the  lateness  of  their  formation  in  the  history  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  race.  Thus,  a  child  of  three  and 
a  half,  generally  observant  and  intelligent,  and  capable 
of  comparing  the  magnitudes  of  things  {e.g.,  tiie 
heights  of  two  persons),  showed  an  almost  complete 
inability  to  apprehend  relations  of  number.  Though 
taught  to  say  one,  two,  three,  &c.,  in  connection  with 
concrete  objects,  he  persisted  in  confounding  number 
or  discrete  quantity,  with  magnitude  or  continuous 
quantity.  Thus  one  day  on  seeing  beads  of  three 
sizes,  he  called  the  smallest  ^four,'  those  next  in  me 
'five,'  and  the  largest  *six'.  It  is  well  known  lliat 
savages,  though  they  are  able  to  remark  a  diminution 
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in  the  fitimber  of  their  cattle,  &c.,  because  they  know 
eaxk  indiyiduaUy,  are  rarely  able  to  count  above  5, 
and  at  most  only  attain  to  10.  This  suggests  that 
reckoning  \vas  first  developed  by  aid  of  the  fingers  of 
the  two  hands,  which  supply  an  always  available 
concrete  illustration  of  number,  and  which  would 
naturally  come  to  be  used  as  a  symbol  for  number  in 
the  eady  gesture  stages  of  language.^ 

It  may  be  added  that  certain  notions  of  magnitude 
and  number  illustrate  the  reverse  of  the  process  here 
described.  In  forming  an  idea  of  a  molecule,  of  a 
millimetre,  &c.,  we  are  breaking  up  or  dividing  an 
intuitable  whole  into  its  parts  and  carrying  the  pro- 
cess beyond  the  limits  of  imagination.  So  of  the 
ideas  of  all  small  abstract  quantities  represented  by 
fractions.  We  may  form  an  image  corresponding  to 
^  because  we  may  picture  an  object  separated  into 
three  parts :  but  our  ideas  of  ^,  i^  &a,  clearly 
transcend  the  limits  of  distinct  picturing. 

Notions  of  Geometry^  Ac  This  synthetic  activity 
is  illustrated  in  a  somewhat  different  way  in  the 
formation  of  another  class  of  notions.  Our  idea  of 
a  mathematical  line,  a  circle,  and  so  forth,  does  not 
exactly  answer  to  any  observable  fcmn.  No  straight 
line,  for  instance,  discoverable  in  any  actual  object, 
perfectly  answers  to  the  geometric  definition.     Even 

^This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  tome  tribea,  ^g.,  thoae  of  Australia, 
signify  6  by  the  expression  'one  hand,'  and  10  by  'two  hands'.  It  is  also 
supported  by  the  existence  of  the  term  digit  and  the  form  of  the  Roman 
nunerals,  I.,  II.,  Ice  (For  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  onr  ideas  of  number,  see  the  andnymons  rolome,  The  AUemaUve  (Mao- 
millan  k  Od.)»  Bk.  L,  (Thap.  XIX.  The  psychological  process  by  which 
nnmber-eoQcepts  are  reached  is  described  by  Waitz,  Zehrbuch  dcr  Psychologies 
§  52,  p.  6da,  Jtc). 
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the  most  carefully  drawn  line  would  be  found  on 
closer  inspection  to  deviate  to  some  extent  from  the  re- 
quired type.  It  follows  that  these  notions  involve  more 
than  a  simple  process  of  abstraction,  such  as  suffices, 
for  example,  for  the  detection  of  the  quality  colour 
or  weight.  They  presuppose  in  addition  to  this  a 
process  of  idealisation.  The  student  of  geometry  in 
thinking  about  a  perfectly  straight  line  has  to  frume 
a  conception  of  something  to  which  certain  actual 
forms  only  roughly  approximate.  The  notion  thus 
represents,  like  that  of  a  large  number,  the  result  of 
a  prolonged  mental  process  which  surpasses  the  limits 
of  distinct  imagination. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  the  notions  smooth  plane, 
perfect  fluid,  rigid  body,  &c.,  in  physics.  In  framing 
these  notions  we  are  called  on  to  modify,  perfect,  or 
idealise  the  results  of  abstraction,  to  form  ideal 
notions  which  transcend  the  limits  of  distinct  imagi- 
nation,  and  yet  which  are  definite  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  scientific  reasoning.* 

The  distinction  between  notions  answering  to  pictnrea,  and  tiiote 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  images  is  related  to  the  difference  b^ween 
Symbolic  and  Intuitive  knowledge.  We  haye  an  intuitiye  knowledge 
of  the  number  three,  or  of  the  figure  triangle,  because  we  can  inctme 
them.  But  we  have  only  a  symbolic  knowledge  of  the  number 
thousand,  or  of  the  figure  chiliagon  (one  of  a  thousand  sides).  LeOmit^ 
who  emphasised  the  difference,  adds  that  intuitive  knowledge  is  man 
perfect  than  symbolic.  This  illustrates  the  importance  of  the  fonetion 
of  imagination  in  relation  to  thought ' 

*  For  a  good  account  of  these  ideal  notions  see  Tdne,  (M  TnteUigeiue^  Book 
IV.,  Ch.  I.,  §  II. 

*  For  a  brief  account  of  the  distinction  see  Jevons*,  Slemeniarjf  Ltmomi  m 
Loffie.  Lesson  VII.  Mansel  argues  that  sU  general  notions  are  an  exanplo 
of  symbolic  as  distinguished  fi^>m  intuitive  knowledge.  (ProUgomma  Logiu^ 
Chap.  L,  p.  26). 
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Conception  and  Discrimination.  Notions  are  com- 
monly said  to  be  formed  by  attending  to  resemblances 
among  things  and  passing  over  diflFerences.  Never- 
theless in  conception  there  is  always  a  reference  more 
or  less  explicit  to  differences.  In  forming  the  concept 
animal,  for  example,  we  are  not  only  connecting  many 
unlike  things  on  the  ground  of  their  resemblances 
(animal  structure  and  functions),  but  are  marking 
these  off  from  other  things  lacking  these  pointy  of 
similarity  (plants,  and  inanimate  objects).  When  we 
think  of  European  we  are  tacitly  referring  to  non- 
Europeans  (Asiatics,  &c.).  Indeed  we  cannot  con- 
stitute a  class  by  the  presence  of  certain  marks 
without  at  the  same  distinguishing  it  from  other 
things  wanting  these  marks.  In  all  cases  where 
there  are  well  marked  contraries  or  opposites,  as 
heavy — flight,  sweet — ^bitter,  good — bad,  and  so  on, 
tins  process  of  discrimination  becomes  more  explicit 
To  bring  a  thing  under  the  conception  light,  is  to 
set  it  over  against  the  conception  heavy.  Thus  while 
in  conception  assimilation  is  the  main  and  prominent 
activity,  discrimination  still  plays  a  subordinate  part 

Systems  of  Notions :  Classification  and  Division. 
The  orderly  systematic  review  of  the  agreements  and 
the  differences  of  things  leads  to  what  is  called  classi- 
fication or  division.  To  classify  things  is  to  view 
them  in  such  a  way  that  their  different  degrees  of 
resemblance  and  difference  may  be  clearly  exhibited.^ 
« 

^  The  reader  mtut  be  careful  not  to  b3  misled  by  the  figure  of  speech, 
'dsssiiig/  or  '  arranging  things  in  classes  '•  This  is  not  a  material  pi'ocess, 
bringing  objects  together  in  space.  It  is  a  mental  process,  a  bringing  of 
oljeGts  together  in  onr  thoughts,  or  a  representing  of  them  in  their  relations 
of  similarity.    To  this  it  may  be  added  that,  owing  not  only  to  our  limited 
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This  takes  place  by  proceeding  throagh  a  series  of 
gradations  from  notions  of  a  low  degree  of  generality 
to  those  of  a  higher  degree.  Thus  supposing  we  have 
the  concepts  *  plough/  *  spade/  and  so  fortii,  we  may 
group  them  under  a  more  general  head,  *  agricultural 
implements '.  With  these  we  may  take  other  things 
such  as  carpenters'  'tools/  'surgical  instruments,' 
'machines/  &c.,  and  bring  them  under  a  still  more 
general  head,  'instruments  of  labour'.  Any  lower 
class  is  called  in  relation  to  the  higher  class  under 
which  it  is  brought  a  species;  and  the  higher  class 
is  called  in  relation  to  the  lower  a  genus*  In  each 
step  of  this  process  we  are  co-ordinating  or  pladi^ 
side  by  side  certain  lower  classes  or  species  differenced 
from  one  another  by  particular  qualities  {e.g.^  surgical 
instruments,  agricultural  implements)  and  mbordi- 
naiing  them  under  a  larger  class  or  genus. 

In  the  upward  movement  from  species  to  gcneia 
we  continually  discard  differences  {e.g.^  sui^gicaly  agri- 
cultural use)  and  bring  out  a  wider  similarity  (e.^., 
quality  of  being  an  aid  to  labour  of  some  sort).  But 
we  may  set  out  with  a  large  class,  and  by  a  downward 
movement  break  it  up  into  suecessively  smaller  classesL 
For  instance,  given  the  class  Art,  we  may  br^ak  it  up 
into  the  Useful  and  the  Fine  Arts :  each  of  these 
classes,  again,  may  be  further  broken  up  into  sub- 
varieties.  Thus,  the  Fine  Arts  may  be  mentally 
separated  into  those  of  the  Eye  (Painting,   Sculp- 

knowledge,  but  also  to  the  rery  nataie  of  conceptual  representation,  ire  nerer 
at  any  one  time  think  of  the  range  of  objects  included.  As  was  pointed  oat 
above,  the  intdHgent  use  of  a  general  term  implies  not  an  actoal  tefa«noe  it 
the  time  to  the  things  denoted,  bat  rather  a  readiness  to  apply  it  to  things, 
as  they  present  themselves. 
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tore,  Architecture),  and  the  Ear  (Poetry  and  Music). 
This  downward  movement  from  the  general  to  the 
particular  is  known  as  Division*  It  proceeds  not  by 
a  gradual  discarding  of  differences  but  by  a  gradual 
introduction  of  them,  or  what  is  called  by  logicians 
a  process  of  determination'.  Thus  the  notion  Fine 
Art  is  further  determined  by  the  addition  of  the 
qualification  visual,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  the  dif- 
ferences among  things  as  well  as  their  resemblances 
are  brought  into  View. 

It  is  evident  tiiat  in  the  ascending  stage  of  this  opera- 
tion we  are  performing  a  process  of  gradual  analysis. 
That  is  to  say,  we  are  taking  complex  mental  repre- 
sentations and  singling  out  certain  elements.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  descending  stage  (division)  we 
are  carrjring  out  the  supplementary  process  of  gradual 
synthesis,  combining  new  conceptual  elements  at  each 
step,  and  so  obtaining  more  complex  representations. 
Here,  then,  again,  we  see  illustrated  the  close  connec- 
tion between  the  two  operations,  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis.* 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  notions  is  seen  in  the  classifications  of 
natural  history,  more  particularly  those  of  zoology 
and  botany.  But  any  general  notion  may  thus  be 
taken  up  into  a  system  of  notions.    Thus  our  notion 

'Some  writers,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  point  out  that  each  stage  of  the 
process  is  at  once  analysis  and  synthesis.  In  the  upward  movement  we 
separate  qualities  and  combine  things ;  in  the  descending  moyement  we 
separate  things  and  combine  qualities  (Lectures  on  Logic,  XXIV.,  p.  5,  &c.). 
But  from  a  psychological  point  of  Tiew,  which  is  concerned  rather  with  the 
natore  of  the  mental  representations  than  with  the  range  of  objects  repre- 
sented, the  process  of  analysis  and  synthesis  referred  to  in  the  text  is  the 

nu>re  important.^ 
25 
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of  building,  book,  language,  and  so  on,  may  be  divided 
in  a  number  of  ways.  Even  the  notions  corresponding 
to  abstract  names  admit  of  this  orderly  treatment 
For  example,  we  can  classify  the  several  sorts  of  colour, 
or  of  virtue.  By  thus  taking  up  a  notion  into  a 
system  of  notions,  we  bring  into  light  its  affinities  and 
its  oppositions,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  systematic 
presentation  of  knowledge  respecting  the  correspond- 
ing things. 

Imperfection  and  Perfection  of  .Notions.  Our 
fliotions  are  apt  to  be  defective  in  a  number  of  ways. 
There  is  much  more  reason  for  indistinctness  in  the 
case  of  notions  than  in  that  of  percepts  or  of  images. 
And,  as  in  the  case  of  these  last,  indistinctness  is  apt 
to  lead  on  to  positive  inaccuracy.  This  special  liability 
of  concepts  to  remain  defective  or  incomplete  is  a)n- 
neeted  with  the  very  nature  of  the  conceptual  process, 
and  with  the  fact  that  its  results  are  embodied  in 
language.  It  is  possible  to  use  words  roughly  for 
everyday  purposes  without  any  distinct  notion  ci 
their  purport.  Many  of  the  operations  of  reasoning 
can  be  carried  on  with  only  a  momentary  glance  at 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed.  Hence  the  wide 
opening  for  vague  concepts. 

Many  notions  are  thus  defective  from  the  first  be- 
cause the  process  of  abstraction  described  above  has 
not  been  perfectly  carried  out.  And  the  fact  that  aU 
of  us  form  our  notions  to  a  large  extent  by  attending 
to  the  way  in  which  words  are  employed  by  others, 
renders  us  still  more  liable  to  entertain  indistinct  ideas 
about  things.  Hearing  others  apply  the  same  word 
to  things  a  child  acquires  a  vague  idea  of  some  common 
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feature  or  circumstance  long  before  he  can  distinctly 
seize  the  true  nature  of  the  resemblance.  Not  only 
80,  through  the  mere  lapse  of  time  words  which  once 
had  a  distinct  meaning  tend  to  drop  this  and  to  grow 
ill-defined  and  hazy  in  their  signification.  We  have 
now  to  consider  these  defects,  and  the  processes  by 
which  they  are  corrected.* 

Distinctness  of  Concepts.  By  a  distinct,  clear,  or 
well-defined  concept  is  meant  one  in  which  the  several 
features  or  characters  forming  the  concept-elements 
are  distinctly  represented.  Thus  we  have  a  distinct 
idea  of  metal  or  plant,  when  we  clearly  distinguish 
and  seize  together  the  several  features  of  metals,  or 
plants.  On  the  other  hand,  an  idea  is  indistinct,  hazy, 
or  ill-defined  when  the  several  characters  of  the  ob- 
jects are  not  thus  distinctly  represented. 

Closely  connected  with  the  distinctness  of  a  concept, 
as  just  defined,  is  its  distinctness  with  respect  to  other 
concepts.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  concept  remains 
detached  or  distinguished  from  other  and  partially 
similar  concepts  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confused. 
Thus  we  have  a  distinct  idea  of  a  nut  when  we  dis- 
tinguish the  group  of  characters  from  those  of  an 
ordinary  fruit ;  of  a  planet,  when  we  distinguish  the 
characters  from  those  of  a  fixed  star,  &c.  On  the 
other  hand  a  concept  is  indistinct  or  confused  when 
it  tends  to  amalgamate  with  a  kindred  concept.  Thus 
our  notion  of  limited  monarchy  is  confused  when  it  is 


^  The  fall  inyestigatlon  of  this  subject  belongs  to  Logic  which  has  to  do 
with  the  regulation  of  the  intellectual  processes  according  to  some  objective 
standard  of  correctness.  Still  the  psychologist  may  consider  the  mental  pro- 
» by  which  such  an  aoyostment  to  an  objective  standard  is  carried  out. 
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apt  to  run  into  and  be  confuBed  with  tliat  of  absolute 
monarchy. 

It  is  evident  that  in  general  these  two  kinds  of 
distinctness  will  correspond  one  with  another.  In 
proportion  as  the  concept  characters  are  distinctly 
represented  will  it  be  distinguished  as  a  whole  from 
other  concepts.  Yet  this  correspondence  is  not  as 
close  as  might  at  first  appear. 

We  can  best  test  the  distinctness  of  a  concept  by 
otir  facility  in  appljring  the  name  or  recognising  a 
member  of  the  class  of  things  denoted.  In  general 
all  want  of  distinctness,  whether  of  the  first  or  second 
kind,  must  tend  to  obstruct  such  applications  of  names. 
Want  of  distinctness  in  the  connotation  leads  to  want 
of  certainty  with  respect  to  the  denotation.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  often  able  to  name  things  readily 
with  only  imperfectly  distinct  concepts.  Thus  a 
child  or  an  uneducated  adult  will  (in  many  cases  at 
lea^t)  at  once  recognise  a  fruit,  and  yet  be  unable 
perhaps  to  say  what  the  constituent  fruit-marks  are. 
This  suggests  that  a  concept  may  be  distinct  in  the 
second  sense  without  being  so  in  the  same  degree  in 
the  first.  The  complex  of  marks  is  represented  with 
&u£cient  distinctness  for  keeping  the  name  apart  from 
other  names  and  for  applying  it  roughly  to  things ; 
but  there  is  no  analysis  of  these  into  their  constituent 
parts. 

It  maj,  perhaps,  be  said  tliat  in  this  case  the  concept  is  only  nascsit 
or  imperfectly  developed,  being  dependent  on  the  presence  of  some 
correspondiQg  percept  with  which  it  is  inTolved.  Just  as  many  minds 
can  (as  we  saw  above)  recognise  an  object  presenting  itself  alter  a  long 
interval,  but  cannot  imagine  it  (with  any  cegtse  of  distinctness)  dnring 
this  interval,  so  they  may  be  able  to  classify  objects,  and  name  one  of  a 
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daBS  when  they  meet  with  it,  bnt  not  to  represent  the  class  in  the 
absence  of  all  of  its  members.  It  is  plain^  however,  that  where  there  is 
an  absence  of  a  full  and  distinct  representation  of  the  class-marks  the 
capability  of  recognising  members  of  the  class,  and  of  readily  applying 
the  name,  must  be  limited. 

Distinetiiess  and  Oleaniess  of  Ooneepts.  Some  writers  have 
distinguished  between  the  two  kinds  of  distinctness  just  indicated  in 
the  following  way :  A  notion  is  clear  when  we  can  recognise  the  corre- 
sponding things :  dUcure  when  we  cannot  do  this.  It  is  dittinct  when 
the  several  parts  or  elements  are  distinctly  represented :  indidinct  or 
co9^u9ed  when  this  is  not  the  case.^ 

It  would,  however^  be  better  to  reverse  this  and  call  a  notion  distinct 
when  it  is  distinguished  as  a  whole  from  other  notions,  and  clear  when 
its  parts  or  details  are  clearly  represented.  This,  as  Locke  suggests, 
would  correspond  more  closely  with  the  primary  use  of  the  words  as 
employed  about  objects  of  si^t*  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the 
almost  perfect  interchangeableness  of  the  words  in  Ordinary  speech,  that 
the  distinction  here  drawn  is  of  little  practical  moment.  In  general  the 
two  kinds  of  distinctions  increase  (or  decrease)  together. 

Causes  of  Indistinctness  of  Concepts.  The  imper- 
fections just  spoken  of  may  arise  from  either  of  the 
causes  stated  above.  Many  notions  are  indistinct 
from  the  first  because  the  percepts  and  images  are  so ; 
or  because  the  process  of  abstraction  has  never  been 
carried  far  enough  to  bring  into  distinct  relief  the 

^  This  is  the  distinction  drawn  by  Leibnitz  and  adopted  by  Sir  W,  Hamil- 
ton.   (See  the  hitter's  Ledurea  en  Logic,  IX.) 

*  Compare  what  was  said  above  (p.  228)  respecting  images.  Locke's  view 
may  be  gathered  firom  the  following  qnotations:— ''The  perception  of  the 
mind  being  most  aptly  explained  by  words  relating  to  the  sight,  we  shall 
best  imderstand  what  is  meant  by  'clear'  and  'obscure'  in  our  ideas,  by 
reflecting  on  what  we  call  'clear'  and  'obscnre'  in  the  objects  of  sight. 
Light  being  that  which  discovers  to  ns  visible  objects,  we  give  the  name  of 
'  obscure'  to  that  which  is  not  placed  in  a  light  sufficknt  to  discover  minutely 
to  us  the  figure  and  colours  which  are  observable  in  it,  and  which  in  a  better 
light  would  be  discernible."  Again,  "As  a  clear  idea  is  that  whereof  the 
mind  has  such  a  full  and  evident  perception  as  it  does  receive  firom  an  outward 
object  operating  duly  on  a  well-disposed  organ,  so  a  distinct  idea  is  that 
wherein  the  mind  perceives  a  difference  from  all  others,  and  a  confused  idea 
is  such  an  one  as  is  not  sufficiently  distinguishable  from  another  firom  which 
it  ought  to  be  different". — Esaay  on  iM  Human  Understanding,  Bk.  II., 
Chap.  XXIX.,  Sect  L,  &c. 
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common  characters  of  a  class  of  tldngs.  This  last 
remark  applies  with  special  force  to  the  notions  of  the 
young  and  uneducated,  who  can  in  most  cases  distin- 
guish diflferent  kinds  of  objects  sufficiently  for  practical 
purposes  by  the  aid  of  general  names,  but  who  have 
not  carefully  reflected  on  the  content  of  their  notions. 
Not  only  so,  our  notions  are  apt  to  become  indistinct 
(in  both  senses)  from  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  im- 
perfections of  memory.  As  we  have  seen  above,  a 
concept  is  held  together  as  an  organic  unity  by  the 
conjoint  attachment  of  a  number  of  images  to  one  and 
the  same  word.  Hence  it  may  become  dissolved  or 
disintegrated  by  the  weakening  of  the  bond  of  associa- 
tion. Some  or  all  of  the  images  are  loosened  from 
their  verbal  attachment  and  disappear,  and  thus  the 
notion  fades  for  want  of  the  imaginative  root  Or 
if  the  images  remain,  they  are  not  firmly  united 
to  the  verbal  symbol,  but  become  in  a  measure 
detached  one  from  another,  presenting  themselves 
as  a  series  of  images  rather  than  a  welded  mass  of 
images.  Hence  the  representation  of  the  common 
characters,  that  is  to  say  the  notion,  grows  blurred 
and  ill-defined :  the  notional  features  no  longer  stand 
out  in  well-defined  relief.  In  this  manner  the  concept 
tends  by  the  lapse  of  time  to  return  to  its  early  crude 
state  of  a  string  of  images,  or  an  imperfectly  combined 
mass  of  images.^ 

1  We  often  find  ourselyes  in  this  state  of  mind  with  respect  to  names  the 
meaning  of  which  we  learnt  when  yonng,  bnt  which  we  hare  since  had  but 
little  occasion  to  use,  €,g,,  those  of  Boman  or  Greek  officials^  and  technical  names 
in  science.  The  word  calls  np  the  images  of  one  or  two  of  the  more  striking 
examples  or  specimens,  bat  with  only  the  dimmest  diBcemment  of  the  common 
characters. 
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It  is  to  be  added  that  this  indistinctness  of  concepts 
with  the  lapse  of  time  is  greatly  favoured  by  the  very 
nature  of  language,  the  subtleties  which  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  developed  language,  as  well  the  imper- 
fections fix>m  which  the  best  language  is  not  free. 
Every  language  aims  at  expressing  all  distinctions  of 
thought.  Hence  the  existence  of  many  words  whose 
meanings  overlap,  or  answer  to  finely  distinguishable 
aspects  of  the  same  things  or  relations  among  things. 
Instance  the  terms,  nation,  society.  The  obtuse  mind 
unable  to  draw  such  distinctions  naturally  attaches 
hazy  ideas  to  the  terms.  There  is  probably  a  vague 
seofse  of  some  difference,  but  this  is  not  rendered 
dear  to  the  mind. 

Not  only  so,  the  imperfections  of  language,  its 
defects  and  redundancies,  promote  indistinctness 
of  conception.  The  ambiguity  of  terms,  the  fact 
that  one  word  expresses  a  variety  of  shades  of 
meaning,  often  distinguishable  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty, has  been  commonly  recognised  by  thinkers  as 
one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  vague  and  ill-defined 
notions.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  redun- 
dancies of  language,  the  fact  that  two  words  are 
(commonly  at  least)  employed  as  synonyms  without 
any  appreciable  difference  of  meaning,  is  unfavourable 
to  distinctness.  In  this  case  the  same  notion  has  to 
attach  itself  to  two  unlike  symbols,  the  unlikeness 
of  which  necessarily  suggests  that  there  must  be  a 
difference  of  meaning  between  themu^ 


1  On  tbe  ambigaity  of  langmge  and  the  indistinctness  of  tbongbt  con* 
nected  with  this,  see  Locke,  Eawy  en  the  Human  Understanding,  Bk.  III., 
Chap.  IX. ;  J.  S.  Mill,  SyaUm  of  Logic,  Bk.  IV.,  Chaps.  IV.— VL 
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Accuracy  and  Inaccuracy  of  Concepts.    As  in  the 

case  of  images,  so  here  we  have  to  distinguish  between 
the  mere  indistinctness  of  a  concept,  and  its  positive 
inaccuracy.  A  distinct  notion  depends  on  our  clearly 
representing  the  marks  we  take  np  into  our  notion : 
an  accurate  notion  depends  on  our  taking  up  the 
right  elements.  By  this  is  meant  that  we  include  the 
common  characters  of  the  class,  or  more  exactly,  all 
those  included  in  the  current  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  no  others  Or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in 
different  language,  an  accurate  concept  is  such  that 
the  word  in  which  it  is  embodied  will  cover  or  stand 
for  all  the  things  commonly  denoted  by  that  name, 
and  for  no  others. 

This  suffices  for  an  ordinary  definition  of  aocnracy.  It  is  evident, 
howeyer,  tliat  there  is  implied  here  a  double  reference,  namely,  to  the 
qualities  which  things  actually  have,  and  to  those  which  they  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  having.  In  the  case  of  the  large  m^'ority  oi  men, 
and  of  all  young  persons,  it  is  sufficient  that  their  notions  correspond  to 
the  common  notions.  The  correctness  of  their  ideas  wiU  be  judged  by 
their  conformity  to  the  fixed  usages  of  speech.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ii 
given  to  a  few  individuals  to  seek,  by  a  fuller  and  more  exact  knowledge 
of  things,  to  improve  on  this  fixed  usage  of  words,  and  to  bring  the 
commonly  accepted  notions  into  closer  conformity  to  things.  Sudi  a 
person  sets  up  a  higher  and  ideal  standard  of  accuracy  by  which  he 
aims  at  rectifying  the  common  one. 

Tnaccuracy  of  conception,  like  mere  indistinctness, 
may  arise  either  through  an  imperfect  performance  of 
the  initial  processes  of  comparison  and  abstraction, 
including  the  discrimination  of  one  group  of  thingis 
from  another;  or  through  a  subsequent  process  of 
conceptual  dissolution  or  disintegration. 

(a)  Inaccurate  Notions  depending  on  Imperfect 
Abstraction.    To  begin  with,  then,  a  notion  may  be 
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inaccurate  because  the  process  of  abstraction  or  notion- 
formation  is  incomplete.  The  first  notions  of  all  of 
US  are  rough  and  inexact,  answmng  to  a  process  of 
comparative  inspection  which  is  imperfectly  followed 
out.  Owing  to  these  imperfections,  the  notions  are 
inaccurate ;  that  is  to  say,  the  range  of  the  name  is 
not  coextensive  with  that  of  the  things  commonly 
or  properly  denoted  by  it,  but  covers  a  smaller,  or  a 
larger  group.  In  the  first  case  we  may  call  the  notion 
too  narrow,  in  the  second,  too  wide. 

Notions  which  are  too  Narrow.  In  the  first  place, 
a  notion  may  be  formed  on  too  narrow  an  observation 
of  things,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  accidental 
features  not  shared  in  by  all  members  of  the  clasd  are 
taken  up  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  a  part  of 
its  essential  import.  For  example,  a  child  that  has 
only  seen  red  roses  is  apt  to  regard  redness  as  a  part 
of  the  meaning  of  rose.  Similarly  an  uneducated 
Englishinan  is  apt  to  think  of  government  as  implying 
the  existence  of  a  monarch.  Such  notions  are  too 
narrow. 

Notions  which  are  too  Wide.  In  the  second  place, 
a  notion  may  be  inaccurate  by  being  too  wide.  K 
the  observation  of  things  is  superficial  and  hasty  only 
a  part  of  the  common  traits  or  marks  are  embodied  in 
the  name.  The  notions  of  children  and  of  the  unedu- 
cated are  apt  to  be  too  wide.  They  pick  up  a  part, 
but  only  a  part,  of  the  significance  of  the  words  they 
hear  employed.  Thus  they  observe  among  different 
fish  the  conspicuous  circumstance  that  they  live  in 
the  water,  and  so  they  are  disposed  to  call  seals,  dol- 
phins, and  so  on,  fish.     In  a  similar  way  a  child  will 
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call  aJl  meaJs  'tea,*  overlooking  the  fact  that  'tea* 
connotes  besides  the  characters  of  *meal/  that  of 
taking  place  towards  the  close  of  the  day. 

(b)  Inaccurate  Notions  depending  on  Loss  of  Ele- 
ments.   While  notions  may  thus  be  inaccurate  at  the 
outset  owing  to  defective  observation,  they  tend  still 
further  to  become  so  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
gradual  obliteration  of  the  conceptual  elements.    Every 
successive  loss  of  such  concept-elements  plainly  in- 
volves a  discrepancy  between  the  name  and  the  things 
denoted.     In  other  words  the  concept  grows  too  wide. 
As  names  are  emptied  of  their  full  significance  they 
thus  become  too  inclusive.    Thus  by  forgetting  that 
the  term  ^selfish'  means  what  is  done  with  a  conscious 
reference  to  self,  or  knowingly  for  the  advantage  or 
good  of  self,  some  writers  have  tended  to  make  the 
term  cover  all  actions,  benevolent  as  well  as  otheca. 
Not  only  so,  this  decay  of  the  conceptual  organism 
leads  on  to  the  coalescence  of  one  concept  with  ano- 
ther, and  the  consequent  erroneous  confusion  of  ihe 
corresponding  names.     The  first  elements  of  meaning 
to  disappear  from  a  word  are  the  less  prominent 
features  which  serve  to  give   it   its  precise  shade 
of  meaning,  and  to  mark  it  off   from  other  and 
related  words.    The  loss  of  these  obviously  leads  to 
the  complete  confusion  of  the  connected  words.    Thus 
it  would  be  easy  to  confuse  the  meanings  of  the 
expressions,     a  benevolent  act,*  and  a  'beneficent 
act,*  by  dropping  in  the  former  case  the  representation 
of  the  internal  factor  of  good-will  or  kindly  intention.* 

1  On  the  nature  of  confusion  of  ideas  see  Locke,  £uay  o9i  the  Skmsm 
UndmfancUng,  Book  II.,  Chap.  XXIX.,  Sect  6. 
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It  is  evident  from  this  brief  reference  to  the  sources 
of  inaccuracy  in  notions,  that  this  defect  is  very  closely 
connected  in  its  origin  with  the  other  defect,  indis- 
tinctness. Where  there  is  want  of  definiteness  and  of 
sharp  discrimination  of  the  notion  from  other  notions, 
there  are  the  circumstances  favourable  to  inaccuracy. 
The  notion  which  is  hazy  and  confused  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  only  vaguely  differenced  from  another  is 
likely  pretty  soon  to  be  '  confused '  with  it  in  the  full 
sense,  that  the  boundary-line  is  lost, sight  of  alto- 
gether. 

It  is  interestiDg  to  compare  the  changes  marking  the  history  of  words 
and  concepts  in  the  individual  mind,  with  those  changes  which  charac- 
terise the  history  of  them  in  a  community.  What  is  known  as  *gene- 
lahsation'  or  the  widening  of  the  meaning  of  terms  corresponds  with 
the  extension  of  the  range  of  words  described  above,  and  may  be  said, 
like  it,  to  involve  a  certain  forgetfulness.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
the  process  of  'specialisation,'  by  which  new  marks  are  added,  and  the 
range  of  the  denotation  consequently  narrowed.  To  this  there  answers 
in  the  case  of  the  individual,  the  gradual,  and  often  unconscious  incor- 
poration of  the  results  of  accidental  individual  experience.^ 

Revision  of  Notions.  It  follows  from  the  above 
that  perfect  concepts  commonly  presuppose  not  one 
process  of  comparison  and  abstraction  simply,  but  a 
succession  of  conceptual  processes,  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  first  crude  concepts  are  perfected,  and  also 
the  tendencies  in  words  to  lose  their  significance  are 
counteracted.  Defective  conception  at  the  outset 
(whether  ending  in  a  vague  or  a  positively  erroneous 
notion)  can  only  be  made  good  by  more  searching 
inspection  of  the  things  submitted  to  examination, 

^  On  the  changes  marking  the  use  of  words  in  the  history  of  a  community 
see  Trench,  On  ihe  Study  of  Wards;  J.  S.  Mill,  SysUm  qf  Logic,  Book  IV., 
Chap.  V, 
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and  also  by  a  wider  and  more  varied  observation  of 
objects  in  ^eir  similarities  and  dissimilarities. 

Not  only  so,  even  when  the  concepts  have  been 
properly  formed  they  can  only  be  kept  distinct, 
and  consequently  accurate,  by  going  back  again  and 
again  to  the  concrete  objects  out  of  which  they 
have  in  a  manner  been  extracted  Only  when  we 
do  this  shall  we  avoid  the  error  of  taking  empty 
names  for  realities,  and  keep  our  representations  fresh 
and  vivid.  Conception  is  in  this  way  continually 
renewed  by  contact  with  actual  concrete  feet  by  way 
of  perception  and  imagination.  The  frequent  appli- 
cation of  names  to  individual  things  is  thus  a  condi- 
tion of  preserving  vitality  in  our  concepts.  Thinking 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  imagining,  yet  it  is  based 
on  it  and  cannot  safely  be  divorced  from  it.  CSear 
concepts  imply  images  of  particular  objects  in  the 
back-ground,  ready  to  come  into  the  full  light  of 
consciousness  as  occasion  requires.  We  only  attach 
a  definite  meaning  to  a  name  when  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  recall  a  concrete  example,  or  rather  a  variety 
of  concrete  examples. 

Relation  of  Conception  to  Imagination.  The  above 
remarks  help  to  bring  out  still  more  distinctly  the 
relation  between  imagination  and  thought.  As  we 
have  seen,  a  notion  differs  from  an  image  in  that  it 
contains  a  representation  of  common  features  only, 
and  not  of  individual  peculiarities.  When  a  word 
tends  strongly  to  call  up  an  image  of  a  concrete 
object,  rather  than  a  notion  of  a  class,  the  processes 
of  thought  are  obstructed.  The  highly  imaginative 
mind  which  instantly  reduces  a  word-symbol  to  some 
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concrete  instance  is  heavily  handicapped  in  following 
out  trains  of  abstract  thought^  The  many  interesting 
accompaniments  of  the  individnal  things  interfere  with 
the  grasping  of  their  general  aspects. 

At  the  same  time,  notions  are  formed  out  of  images* 
Thinking  is  thus  based  on  imagination  (both  repro- 
ductive and  constructive).  The  meaning  or  content 
of  a  word  is  wholly  derived  from  the  inspection  of 
concrete  things.  Hence  a  notion  in  order  to  be  full, 
distinct,  and  stable  must  be  continually  supported  by 
images.  To  every  word  there  ought  to  correspond 
several  tendencies  to  form  images ;  though  since  the 
images  are  often  very  different,  these  tendencies 
should  in  general  counteract  one  another.^  Only 
when  there  is  this  vital  connection  between  thought 
and  imagination  can  the  mind  steer  dear  of  the  perils 
of  empty  words. 

On  Defining  Notions.  Our  notions  are  rendered 
distinct  and  accurate  not  merely  by  going  back  to 
concrete  facts  or  examples  but  by  a  number  of  supple- 

^  This  is  of  oonrse  generally  the  case  with  the  young  and  the  nnedncated. 
The  narrowness  of  their  experience,  and  the  feebleness  of  their  powers  of 
mbstraotion,  cause  words  to  be  pictorial,  descriptiye  of  concrete  indiyiduals 
rather  than  symbolically  representatiTe  of  classes.  This  tendency  is  amusin^y 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Oalton.  Some  one  began  narrating :  '  I  am  going  to  tell 
7<m  about  a  boat '.  A  young  lady  of  an  imaginatiye  turn  being  asked  what 
the  word  'boat'  called  up  answered  "a  rather  large  boat,  pushing  off  from 
the  diore,  full  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  ".  (In^irim  into  JBunuui  J^ocmA^, 
p.  110). 

*  This  close  connection  between  the  notion  or  typical  image,  and  the  par- 
ticular images  out  of  which  it  is  developed,  is  seen  in  the- readiness  of  these 
to  arise  when  we  dwell  on  the  meaning  of  a  word.  In  all  such  cases  we  have, 
as  M.  Taine  obsenres,  a  shifting  image,  or  succession  tti  images,  each  imperfect 
but  tending  to  grow  complete.  (On  InkUigenM^  Ft  L,  Bk.  L,  Chap.  IL,  IL). 
The  hxX  is  also  seen  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mind  in  realising  a  rerbal 
description  reduces  a  concept,  by  the  aid  of  the  suggestions  of  the  context,  to 
a  distinct  image. 
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mentary  processes  which  may  be  roughly  grouped 
tinder  the  head  of  definition.  To  define  a  word  in 
the  logical  sense  is  to  unfold  its  connotation^  to 
enumerate  more  or  less  completely  the  several  char 
acters  or  attributes  which  make  up  its  meaning.  As 
we  have  seen,  we  form  many  concepts  such  as  *  metal,' 
*man/  'civilised  country/  before  we  are  able  to 
represent  distinctly  the  several  attributes  which  com- 
pose the  connotation  of  the  words.  It  is  only  when 
the  mind's  power  of  abstraction  increases  that  this 
higher  stage  of  analysis  becomes  possible.  When  it 
has  been  performed  the  mind  will  be  able  to  retain 
the  essentials  of  the  concept  by  means  of  the  verbal 
definition.  When  for  example  the  child  has  learnt 
that  glass  is  a  transparent  substance,  composed  of 
certain  materials,  brittle,  easily  fused  by  heat,  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  and  so  on,  the  string  of  properties 
stored  up  by  aid  of  the  verbal  memory  will  serve  to 
give  distinctness  to  the  concept.* 

A  second  and  subordinate  part  of  this  process  of 
definition  of  names  consists  in  the  discrimination  of 
the  notion  from  other  notions.  The  precise  meaning 
of  a  word  is  only  brought  out  by  setting  the  notion 
over  against  ite  opposite  or  contrast,  and  by  discrimi- 
nating it  from  nearly  allied  notions.  Thus  for  example 
the  notion  *  wise  *  is  elucidated  by  contrasting  it  with 
*  foolish '  and  by  distinguishing  it  from  allied  notions 
as  'learned'. 

^  This  applies  to  compodte  notions  only,  that  is  to  say  to  snch  as  InTolra 
a  number  of  common  traits.  It  is  to  be  added  that  many  dasMs  of  things 
possess  so  many  attributes  that  an  ezhanstiye  examination  is  impossible.  We 
are  content  to  specify  the  most  important  characters  of  'iixmt*  'fish,'  and 
so  forth. 
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Finally  our  notions  may  be  defined  or  rendered 
more  sharp  in  outline  by  a  reference  to  a  classification 
of  things.  Logicians  say  that  the  best  way  to  define 
a  class  name  (especially  when  the  qualities  are  too 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  too  imperfectly  known, 
for  us  to  enumerate  them  completely)  is  to  name  the 
higher  class,  or  *  genus,'  and  add  the  *  difference,' 
that  is  the  leading  features  which  mark  off  the  class 
from  co-ordinate  classes.  Thus  we  may  define  a 
parallelogram  by  saying  that  it  is  a  four-sided  figure 
(higher  class)  having  its  opposite  sides  parallel  (dif- 
ference). Such  a  definition  serves  to  fix  in  the  mind 
some  of  the  more  important  marks  of  the  objects,  and 
to  keep  the  concept  distinct  from  other  concepts 
(e.gr.,  those  of  other  four-sided  figures).  In  a  manner, 
too,  dividing  a  term,  or  pointing  out  the  sub-classes 
composing  the  class  of  things  denoted,  serves  to  clear 
up  or  define  our  notions.  Since  a  concept  is  formed 
by  means  of  an  inspection  of  thiugs,  an  occasional 
reference  to  the  whole  extent  of  things  covered  by  a 
name  helps  to  give  definiteness  to  the  concept  Thus 
in  teaching  a  child  the  meaning  of  a  term  like  metal, 
it  is  well  to  connect  it  in  his  mind  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal or  more  familiar  varieties.  In  fact  the  two 
processes  here  touched  on,  bringing  out  the  connota- 
tion (logical '  definition'),  and  exposing  the  denotation 
(logical  *  division '),  are  mutually  complementary. 

Other  Results  of  Abstraction  :  Idea  of  Self.  The 
same  process  of  abstraction  whereby  the  child  learns 
to  group  external  objects  according  to  their  resem- 
blances enables  him  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
inner  world,  his  own  mind.     His  idea  of  self  begins. 
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as  we  have  seen,  with  the  perception  of  his  own 
organism  as  the  object  in  which  he  localises  his  van- 
ous  feelings  of  pleasure  and  'pain*  Even  this  partial 
idea  is  slowly  acquired  As  Prof.  Preyer  points  out, 
the  infant  does  not  at  first  know  his  own  organism 
as  something  related  to  his  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  When  more  than  a  year  old  his  boy  bit  his 
own  arm  just  as  though  it  had  been  a  foreign  object* 
This  stage  of  self-representation  seems  to  correspond 
roughly  at  least  to  the  early  period  of  life  in  which 
the  child  speaks  of  himself  by  his  proper  name.  That 
is  to  say,  the  child  does  not  as  yet  set  himself  in 
opposition  to  all  outer  objects,  including  all  other 
persons,  but  regards  himself  as  one  among  many 
objects. 

As  the  power  of  abstraction  grows  this  idea  of  self 
becomes  fuller  and  includes  the  representation  of 
internal  mental  states.  The  child  does  not  at  first 
reflect  or  turn  his  attention  inwards  on  his  own  feel- 
ings. He  is  glad  or  sorrowful,  but  as  soon  as  the 
momentary  feeling  is  over  he  is  apt  to  forget  all  about 
it.  His  attention  is  absorbed  in  outward  things.  To 
attend  to  the  facts  of  the  inner  life  implies  an  effort, 
an  active  withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  the  outer 
world.  This  only  occurs  later  on,  and  first  of  all 
probably  in  connection  with  the  development  of  cer- 
tain feelings.  Thus,  his  nascent  emotion  of  pride  in 
doing  things;  in  bringing  about  changes  in  his  little 
world,  would  aid  in  the  development  of  a  conscious- 
ness of  self:  and  this  result  would  be  furthered  by 
rivalries  with  others  and  the  attendant  feelings  of 

*  DU  SeeU  dei  KituUa,  p.  SCO. 
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triumph,  &c.  The  influence  of  others,  too,  would  aid 
greatly  in  the  growth  of  this  fuller  idea  of  self.  More 
particularly,  perhaps,  its  development  would  be  pro- 
moted by  the  experience  of  moral  discipline  and  the 
reception  of  blame  or  praise.  It  is  when  the  child's 
attention  is  driven  inwards  in  an  act  of  reflection  on 
his  own  actions  as  springing  from  good  or  bad  motives, 
that  he  wakes  up  to  a  fuller  consciousness  of  himself.^ 
The  gradual  substitution  for  the  proper  name  of  *  me,' 
'I,'  'my,'  which  is  observable  in  the  third  year  pro- 
bably marks  the  date  of  a  more  distinct  reflection  on 
internal  feelings,  and  consequently  of  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  mental  self. 

A  further  process  of  abstraction  is  implied  in  ar- 
riving at  the  idea  of  a  permanent  self,  now  the  reci- 
pient of  impressions  from  without,  now  the  subject 
of  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  hopes  and  fears,  ^d 
now  the  cause  of  outward  actions.  The  image  of  the 
enduring  and  always  present  object,  the  bodily  self, 
undoubtedly  contributes  an  important  element  to  this 
idea.  But  this  supplies  only  the  more  concrete  or 
pictorial  part  of  the  representation.  The  highly  ab- 
stract idea  of  an  enduring  mental  self,  one  and  the 
same  through  all  the  changes  of  feeling,  involves  a 
certain  development  of  memory  and  the  power  of 
retracing  in  its  main  features  the  series  of  past  per- 
sonal experiences  (see  p.  264).  The  idea  is  formed 
by  turning  away  the  attention  from  the  endless  diver- 
sities of  this  chain  of  experiences  and  fixing  it  on 

^Of  coarse  the  social  enyironment  plays  an  important  part  in  aiding  the 
growth  of  self-consciousness  by  its  modes  of  speech.    The  relation  of  self  and 
not  Bel(^  including  that  between  the  I  and  the  Yon,  is  continually  being 
pressed  on  the  child's  attention  by  the  language  of  others. 
26 
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the  common  underlying  drcmnstance,  that  they  aie 
all  parts  of  one  connected  whole,  links  in  one  con- 
tinuous chain  of  mental  events.^ 

Our  Notions  of  Others.  In  one  sense  the  indi- 
vidual self  stands  in  contrast  to  aU  outer  things, 
including  other  persons.  The  child  distinguishes  the 
*I'  from  the  *you'.  At  the  same  time  the  know- 
ledge of  self  underlies  and  leads  on  to  the  knowledge 
of  others  as  something  more  than  material  objects 
perceived  by  the  senses,  as  beings  endowed  with  feel- 
ings, desires,  thoughts,  &c 

There  seems  to  be  an  instinctive  tendency  to  endow 
other  human  beings  with  life  and  consciousness.  As 
we  shall  see  by  and  by,  children  appear  to  interpret 
roughly  the  signs  of  others'  feelings,  such,  as  the 
smile,  before  individual  experience  could  have  led 
them  to  connect,  by  way  of  their  own  experience  of 
like  feelings,  these  signs  with  their  proper  significatea. 
Not  only  so,  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  child  at  first  tends  to  attribute  life,  feeling,  and 
intention  to  all  outer  objects  which  in  any  way 
simulate  the  appearance  of  human  form  and  move- 
ment.* This  personifying  of  objects  around  him  is 
based  on  his  laxowledge  of  his  own  double  existence, 
bodily  and  mental 

^  For  a  faller  account  of  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  self  the  reader  may 
consnlt  M.  Taine's  work  On  IiUelligenee,  Pt  IL,  Bk.  IIL  ;  and  my  nAw^ 
Ilhuums,  Chap.  X.,  p.  285,  kc  The  German  reader  will  find  an  intarefdag 
treatment  of  the  inlgect  in  Waltz's  Lehrbueh  der  PsychoUgU^  §  58. 

*Thia  haa  heen  questioned,  hut  seems  to  he  home  out  hy  the  observa- 
tion of  children's  way  of  speaking  about  things.  Among  many  esses  ob0 
could  instance  is  the  following.  A  little  girl  of  5  once  said  to  her  motlwr, 
"  Ma,  I  do  think  this  hoop  must  be  alive,  it  is  so  sensible,  it  goes  whersYcr 
I  want  it  to  "• 
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As  intelligence  grows  and  lie  reflects  more  dis- 
tinctly on  his  own  feelings,  wishes  and  aims,  he  learns 
to  attribute  definite  feelings  and  thoughts  to  others 
when  the  corresponding  external  signs  are  present. 
Later  ei^  ha  projects  a  persistent  conscious  self  behind 
the  bodily  framework  answering  to  his  first  idea  of  his 
mother,  his  brother,  &a,  fashioned  after  the  model  of 
his  own  self  A  still  higher  exercise  of  abstraction 
leads  on  to  the  formation  of  notions  of  difierent  kinds 
of  perscms,  wise,  kind,  good,  and  so  on.  In  this  way 
he  reaches  general  notions  of  men  based  on  their 
meuital  tmts,  their  dispositions  and  characters. 

Growth  of  Conceptual  Power.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  power  by  which  the  mind  &ames  general  notions 
is  meroly  an  expansion  of  powers  which  show  them- 
selves  in  a  germinal  form  in  the  earlier  intellectual 
processes  of  perception.  The  essential  mental  pro- 
cess is  seizing  similarity  in  the  midst  of  diversity. 
This  the  child  does  in  the  £rst  year  of  life.  To 
recognise  the  mother^s  voice,  for  example,  as  one 
and  the  same  amid  all  the  changes  of  loudness  and 
softness,  and  all  the  variations  of  pitch,  clearly  implies 
a  certain  rudimentary  power  of  abstraction. 

Early  Notions.  The  gradual  development  of  the 
power  of  comprehending  things  or  classes,  or  of 
forming  general  notions  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phases  in  the  mental  history  of  the  individual  By 
a  careful  observation  of  children  at  the  time  when 
they  begin  to  understand  and  use  words  we  may 
learn  much  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  power  grows. 

In  studying  this  phase  of  intellectual  progress  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  a  source  of  error.    As 
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has  been  pointed  out  before^  children  do  not  leani 
to  speak  as  the  race  may  be  supposed  to  have  acquired 
language,  that  is  to  say  inventing  new  names  to 
express  the  similarities  of  things  which  they  fiirt 
notice.  The  child  finds  a  language  ready  made  for 
him,  and  through  the  force  of  imitation  and  the  need  d 
making  himself  understood,  he  is  impelled  to  adopt 
the  signs  employed  by  others.  Now  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  when  he  first  understands  and 
reproduces  a  name  he  attaches  to  this  sign  the  same 
general  meaning  that  adults  attach  to  it.  Such  names 
as  *puss,*  *  bow-wow/  and  so  on,  when  first  used 
have  not  the  full  force  of  concepts  (or  generic  images) 
as  they  will  afterwards  have.  The  growth  of  the 
conceptual  power  at  this  early  stage  is  best  illustrated 
perhaps  by  means  of  the  child's  own  unaided  exten- 
sions of  the  application  of  words  to  new  cases. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  first  notions  to  be  formed 
correspond  to  narrow  classes  of  objects  having  a  num- 
ber of  striking  points  of  resemblance ;  and,  further,  to 
those  varieties  of  things  which  have  a  special  interest 
for  the  child.  Thus  he  readily  recognises  particular 
objects  of  diet,  as  milk  and  pudding.  In  like 
manner  he  soon  learns  to  assimilate  certain  kinds  oi 
toy  as  tops,  and  other  objects  having  well-marked 
resemblances,  as  watches  and  clocks.  For  the  same 
reason,  he  at  once  extends  the  term  *  bow-wow*  (a 
'  puss '  to  a  number  of  dogs  or  cats,  and  the  name 
'papa*  to  other  male  adults. 

Growth  of  Conception  and  of  Discrimination.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  child's  concepts  grow  in 
clearness  and  definiteness  with  the  power  of  noting 
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differences  as  well  as  likenesses.  At  first  there  seems 
to  be  no  clear  discrimination  of  classes  from  indi- 
Tidnals.  The  name  is  used  for  a  number  of  objects 
as  seen  to  be  alike,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  without 
any  dear  apprehension  whether  they  are  the  same 
thing  or  dffierent  things.  This  is  probably  true  of 
the  extension  of  the  word  papa  to  other  men  besides 
the  father.  The  concept  becomes  definite  just  in 
proportion  as  differences  are  recognised  and  the 
images  of  individual  objects,  this  and  that  person, 
this  and  that  dog,  and  so  on,  acquire  separateness 
in  the  mind  This  same  circumstance  explains 
another  fact,  namely,  that  the  child  often  uses  the 
names  of  genera  (if  not  too  large  classes)  before  those 
of  species.  Thus  he  lumps  together  animals  resem- 
bling dogs  as  goats,  under  the  name  *  bow-wow*.^ 
In  like  manner  he  wiU  apply  a  word  like  apple  to 
fruit  generally  or  a  variety  of  fruits  as  apple,  pear, 
orange.  Sec  Similarly,  he  will  understand  in  a  rough 
way  the  meaning  of  the  word  flower  before  he  com- 
prehends the  names  'daisy,'  or  *rose\ 

Formation  of  more  Abstract  Conceptions.  A  higher 
step  is  taken  when  the  child  forms  classes  founded  on 
a  single  property.  The  first  examples  of  this  higher 
power  of  abstraction  occur  very  early  in  relation  to 
aspects  of  objects  of  great  interest  to  him.  He  first 
displays  a  considerable  power  of  generalisation  in 

1  See  M.  Taine's  article,  On  the  AcquisiUcn  cf  Language  hy  CTUldren,  in 
Mind,  VoL  IL  (1877),  p.  256.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  a  child  has  a  vague 
notion  corresponding  to  animal  (namely,  something  which  moves  about  and 
makes  a  noise)  before  he  distinguishes  classes  of  animaL  Thus  H.  Perez 
(in  his  work,  Ze$  irois  pnmUres  ann^e$  de  Venfant,  Chap.  XII.),  says  that  an 
in&nt  gave  out  a  sound  'appa'  accompanied  by  signs  of  longing  when  dif- 
ferent animals,  as  a  kitten,  a  chick,  and  a  small  bird,  were  brought  near  it 
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grouping  together  edible  things.  Mr.  Darwin  in  his 
interesting  account  of  the  early  mental  development 
of  one  of  his  children  teUs  ns  that  when  just  a  year 
old  he  invented  the  word  *  mum'  to  denote  different 
kinds  of  food*  He  then  went  on  to  distinguish  varie- 
ties of  food  by  some  qualifying  adjunct  Thus  sugar 
was  'shu*mum'.^  Attention  to  common  visual  fea- 
tures comes  later.  A  little  boy  known  to  the  present 
writer  when  in  his  eighteenth  month  extended  the 
word  *  ball'  to  bubbles  which  he  noticed  pn  tie  sur- 
face of  a  glass  of  beer.  This  implied  the  power  of 
abstracting  from  colour  and  size  and  attending  to  the 
globular  form* 

As  experience  widens  and  the  power  of  abstraction 
rfitrengthens  less  conspicuous  and  more  subtle  points 
lof  agreement  are  seized.  C!hildren  often  perplex  their 
elders  with  their  use  of  words  just  because  the  latter 
cannot  seize  the  analogy  between  things  or  events  winch 
the  young  mind  detects.*  By  degrees  the  young  mind 
advances  to  the  formation  of  more  abstract  ideas. 
One<of  the  earliest  of  these  is  that  of  disappearance,  or 
the  state  of  being  absent,  commonly  eiqpressed  by  the 
sign  'ta-ta'  or  some  similar  expression.' 

1  Seelus  article,  'Biographical  Sketch  of  an  Infimt'  in  Mimd,  Joly,  1877 
(VoL  n.) ;  qf,,  M.  Taine's  account  of  a  little  girl'a  flrat  generalisMaoii  of 
tweet  things  under  l^e  name  cola  (ohocolate)  in  the  same  Toluma  of  MS^  pL 
256.  See  also  M.  Taine's  work.  On  JnUlliffenee,  VoL  II.,  Book  IV.,  Ch.  L, 
I  L,  Par.  IL 

*  For  example  a  child  of  two  and  a  half  years  seeing  a  number  of  foA 
perched  in  a  row  on  a  fence,  said,  ' They  are  haring  tea*.  He  had  awtftrjitrtii 
the  idea  of  sitting  in  a  row  with  sitting  up  at  table. 

*  Prof.  Preyer  (Die  SeeU  des  Kinda,  p.  295)  says  his  boy  readied  tills 
notion  of  disappearance  by  the  fifteenth  month.  The  boy  known  to  the 
writer  certainly  used  the  sound  ta>ta  or  d  ^  (all  gone)  for  signifying  tiss  dia- 
appearano^.as  well  as  the  absence  of  a  thing  when  he  was  sixteoi  months  dd. 
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Use  of  Adjectives.  A  distinct  progress  in  the  con- 
ceptual power  of  the  child  is  seen  when  objects  come 
ta  be  qualified  by  the  use  of  adjectives,  A  child  will 
fix>m  the  first  stage  of  speech  pick  np  and  use  a  few 
adjectives,  such  as  *  hot/  and  *  nice  \  In  these  cases 
the  qualities  answer  to  simple  sensations  of  very 
great  interest  to  him.  A  more  difficult  achievement 
is  seizing  the  meaning  of  a  relative  epithet  such  as 
*big'.  The  boy  already  referred  to  first  employed 
this  word  when  he  was  nearly  22  months  old.  He 
saw  a  rook  flying  over  his  head,  and  called  out  *  Big 
bird'. 

Among  these  more  abstract  conceptions  reached  in 
this  early  period  of  life  those  of  number  and  time 
deserve  a  passing  notice.  Pro£  Preyer  says  that  his 
boy  in  his  26th  month  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
nxmiber.  Another  boy,  already  referred  to,  when  22 
months  old  distinguished  one  object  from  a  plurality 
of  objects,  and  tiiia  wits  long  befpie  he  could  distinguish 
two  from  three,  and  so  on.^  In  like  manner  he  marked 
off  all  periods  of  the  past  und^  the  head  of  *  yester- 
day,' and  all  periods  of  the  future  under  the  head  of 
*  morrow'  or  'by  and  by'.  A  considerable  advance 
in  intelligence  (induding  observation,  &c),  is  neces- 
sary  before  the  child  passes  fr(Mn  Hiis  rough  discrimi- 
nation of  one  and  many  to  the  recognition  of  particular 
numbers;  and  from  a  mere  discrimination  between 


'  He  called  any  niunber  of  objects  (besides  one)  '  two^  three,  four/  accord* 
ing  to  the  formula  taught  him  by  hit  mother.  M.  Peres  (Le9  trok  prmnihm 
aimSe9  d§  Vmrfmlt  Chap.  XIIL)  teUa  us  that  this  corresponds  to  an  animal's 
distinction  of  nnmber.  A  cat  with  only  one  kitten  left  it  ont  of  a  number 
was  misermble:  bat  when  2  were  left  it  out  of  6  it  was  contented.  It  thus 
distingnished  betweenone  and  many« ,     . 
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past  and  future  to  the  recognition  of  definite  divisions 
of  time,  as  yesterday,  to-morrow,  last  week,  next  wedL 

Period  of  Fuller  Development.  The  power  of  ab- 
straction, of  analysing  tilings  and  discovering  their 
conmion  aspects,  qualities  and  relations,  only  attains 
a  considerable  strength  in  the  stage  of  youth  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  childhood.  The  earlier  period 
is  pre-eminently  that  of  concrete  knowledge.  During 
this  time  the  number  of  concepts  formed  is  compara- 
tively small,  and  these  are  such  as  involve  the 
presence  of  numerous  or  obvious  resemblances.  But 
from  about  the  fourteenth  year  onwards  a  marked 
increase  in  the  power  of  abstraction  is  observable. 
In  cases  where  the  powers  of  observation  and  of 
imagination  have  been  properly  cultivated  we  may 
notice  at  this  stage  a  marked  disposition  to  assimilate 
particular  objects  and  occurrences.  The  language 
becomes  more  general  and  more  abstract. 

How  Progress  in  Conceptual  Power  is  to  be  Mea* 
sured.  This  advance  may  be  measured  in  different 
ways.  As  the  power  of  abstraction  grows,  particular 
impressions  and  observations  are  brought  more  and 
more  under  general  heads.  Again  it  is  noticeable 
that  concepts  on  the  same  level  of  generality  are 
framed  with  greater  and  greater  facility.  Less  time 
and  effort  are  needed  to  form  a  new  notion.  Once 
more,  the  concepts  reached  show  a  higher  degree  of 
generality  and  are  more  abstract  in  character.  The 
use  of  such  words  as  *  action,'  *  life,*  *  idea,'  marks  a 
considerable  step  onward.  The  most  exact  way  of 
measuring  progress  is  by  noting  the  degree  of  remote- 
ness of  the  concepts  attained  from  the  concrete  ex* 
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periences  of  everyday  life.  The  progress  of  con- 
ceptual power  is  also  marked  by  a  growth  of  dis- 
tinctness in  the  concepts  formed,  a  greater  facility 
in  defining  the  terms  used,  and  in  distinguishing 
them  from  other  terms  with  which  they  are  apt 
to  be  confused 

Varieties  of  Conceptual  Power.  Individuals 
differ  considerably  in  their  power  of  abstraction. 
Some  minds  are  much  quicker  in  seeing  simi- 
larity amid  diversity,  in  mentally  separating  the 
common  aspects  of  individual  objects.  These  dif- 
ferences turn  mainly  on  inequalities  of  the  assimi- 
lative power  of  the  mind.  They  appear  to  imply, 
too,  differences  in  the  power  of  controlling  the 
attention,  of  resolutely  turning  the  mind  away  from 
individual  differences  and  fixing  it  on  what  is 
common  to  many  instances.^ 

These  differences  commonly  show  themselves  with 
respect  to  various  kinds  of  subject-matter,  such  as  the 
ideas  of  number,  space,  physical  processes,  and  so  on. 
GkKMl  abstractive  power  shows  itself  in  a  superior  readi- 
ness to  frame  any  kind  of  concept.  At  the  same  time 
we  find  with  these  general  inequalities  more  special 
differences.  Thus  one  student  will  show  a  fairly  good 
power  of  abstraction  with  reference  to  physical  pro- 
cesses and  agencies,  or  to  the  ideal  notions  of  mathe- 
matics, and  yet  be  comparatively  wanting  in  the 
power  of  thinking  about  subjective  mental  states. 
Contrariwise  there  may  be  a  specially  good  power  of 

^  It  is  pfobable  that  some  minds  are  more  interested  in  differences  and 
more  ready  to  note  them,  while  others  are  more  attracted  by  similarities  and 
more  ready  to  detect  them. 
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abstraction  in  the  latter  direction  mth  a  decided 
deficiency  in  the  former. 

These  differences,  again,  clearly  depend  in  part  on 
native  differences.  Children  are  not  endowed  at  the 
outset  with  the  same  degree  of  assimilative  powex: 
Moreover  the  peculiar  constitution  or  cast  of  ihe  mind 
may  give  a  natural  beint  to  one  kindxf  cofnogrtion. 
Thus  other  things  being  equal  a  boy  wit^  a  fine  >eyB  for 
form  will  show  a  good  conceptual  power  in  geometiy, 
while  another  with  great  muscular  activity  and  a  stroog 
bent  towards  practical  contrivance  will  naturally  occupy 
himsqlf  in  forming  notions  about  nature's  processes^ 
the  notions  with  which  mechaoics  fl^>ecially  deals.  At 
the  same  time  the  d^ree  of  power  of  abstraction 
attained  generally  or  in  any  special  direction,  turns  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  the  amount  of  ^ceicisey 
training,  or  culture  undergone.  Speaking  rou^ity 
we  may  say  that  the  educated  youth  is  most  clearly 
marked  off  from  the  uneducated  l^  the  posse8si<»i  of 
a  large  stock  of  general  notions  and  a  facility  in 
seizing  the  common  aspects  of  the  tinngs  about  bim. 
And  it  is  no  less  manifest  that  special  devotion  to  any 
branch  of  study,  as  mathematics,  will  in  average  cases 
xesu}t  in  a  marked  increase  in  a  special  conc^toal 
aptitude  in  this  particular  region. 

Traininffof Pow«r.of AbstnotlML  !I3ie jODbleiaol exneid^ 
the  power  of  abstiaotion  and  genenJisftdon  ii  attended  witii 
peculiar  (Ufficulties.  Children,  it  ia  commonly  said,  delight  in  the 
concrete,  and  find  abstraction  arduous  and  distasteful  NeYerthe- 
less  it  is  certain  that  the  young  are  much  given  to  disooYvring 
resemblances  among  things  and  to  a  certain  kind  of  genetafiBitkiL 
There  is  indeed  a  distinct  intellectual  satisfaction  in  discoTednc 
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limikritieB  among  things.  A  young  child's  faoe  may  be  seen  to 
bnghten  np  on  newly  discoyering  some  point  of  similarity.^  And 
to  some  extent  this  pleasure  may  be  utilised  in  training  the  child's 
powers.  His  lack  of  interest  in  generalities  is  often  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  mind  is  not  supplied  with  the  necessary  concrete  examples 
out  of  which  the  notions  have  to  be  fonned.' 

The  training  of  the  conceptual  power  should  begin  in  eomiection 
with  sense^bseryation.  Objects  should  be  laid  in  juxtaposition, 
and  the  child  invited  to  discover  their  similarities  ^f  form,  Ac. 
And  here  his  active  impulses  may  be  appealed  to,  by  giving  him  a 
confused  multitude  of  objects  and  inviting  him  to  sort  them  into 
classes.  By  such  a  direct  inspection  of  a  number  of  examples 
together  notions  of  simple  dasses  of  natural  objects,  as  species  of 
animal  and  flowers,  as  well  as  of  geometric  forms  and  numbers 
may  be  g^ed.  The  process  of  generalising  may  be  still  further 
aided  by  «  judicious  selection  of  particularB  for  inspection.  It  is 
well,  as  a  rule,  io  set  out  with  good  average  specimens  of  the  class, 
in  which  the  common  characters  are  conspicuous  and  not  disguised 
by  striking  individual  peculiarities  of  colour,  &c  These  wouM 
serve  as  typical  specimens.  AiUat  this,  extreme  instances  may  be 
introduced.  A  sufficient  variety  of  instances  must  be  supplied  in 
every  case,  but  the  number  required  will  differ  according  to  the 
character  of  the  notion  to  be  formed.'  Throuj^out  this  process  of 
calling  into  j^y  the  power  of  abstraction  the  teacher  should  seek 
to  e(»nlrine  the  exerdse  of  discrimination  with  that  of  assimilation. 
He  should  invite  the  diild  to  ccmtrast  one  chemical  substance^  one 
class  of  plants  or  animals  with  another.  The  essential  marks  of 
a  triangle  are  brought  out  by  juxtaposition  with  quadranglei^&o. 
This  operation  of  comparing  and  classing  should  be  supplmnented 

'  X.g.,  when  a  boy  (26  months  old)  watching  a  dog  panting  after  a  nm. 
cxckfaned  with  erident  pleamro,  <  Dat  like  a  pnff  puff'  (locomotive). 

*  **  There  is  nothing  the  human  mind  grasps  with  more  delight  than  gene* 
nlintion  or  diadfication,  when  it  haa  already  made  an  accnmnlation  of 
particolan ;  bat  nothing  from  which  it  tarns  with  more  repugnance  in  its 
prarions  state  of  inanition."— /«ia«  Taylor. 

*  As  Dr.  Bain  pobiti  oat,  a  child  may  obtain  a  notien  of  a  single  property 
as  wei^t  by  the  aid  of  one  or  two  instances  only,  whereas  he  reqairas  a  good 
many  examplea  of  the  clatiss  metal,  plant,  ke.  (SduoaUoH  a$  ti  JkJMet,  Ohap. 
VIL,  p.  197). 
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by  naming  the  objects  thus  grouped  together,  and  pointing  oot  in 
the  form  of  a  definition  the  more  important  of  the  traits  they  have 
in  common.^ 

In  these  exercises  of  the  conceptual  power  the  motheir  or  teacher 
must  be  satisfied  in  the  first  instance  wiUi  the  discovery  of  the  more 
prominent  points  of  likeness  among  the  things  exaniined,  and  tibe 
naming  of  these.  It  would  be  absurd  for  example  to  expect  a 
child  at  the  outset  to  point  out  all  the  structural  difierencea  whicli 
characterise  a  particular  species  of  plant.  The  definitdona  must 
gradually  increase  in  fulness  and  precision  as  the  power  of  abstne- 
tion  grows. 

The  special  difficulty  in  this  branch  of  intellectual  training  aines 
in  connection  with  the  formation  of  these  notions  which  cannot  be 
reached  by  direct  inspection  of  objects.  The  child  is  continually 
hearing  words  which  he  does  not  understand.  Many  of  these  lie 
out  of  his  reach,  and  it  is  well  to  let  him  know  it  But  all  instrue- 
tion  inyolyes  the  unfolding  of  the  meaning  of  general  terms.  In 
the  most  elementary  lesson  in  geography  or  history  genial  terras 
are  necessarily  employed  Here  the  learner  will  be  called  on  to 
perform  a  process  of  synthesis,  to  rocombine  the  results  of  abstrac- 
tion practised  on  objects  of  direct  personal  observation.  His 
success  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  perfection  of  these  first  efforts, 
as  well  as  on  the  force  of  his  imagination. 

There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  intellectual  training  which  requires 
so  much  careful  attention  as  the  control  of  the  child's  use  of  woida 
It  is  vain  to  expect  him  from  the  first  to  seise  the  exact  meaning 
of  all  the  terms  which  he  employs.  He  must  discourse  with, 
others,  and  the  improvement  of  his  conceptions  progresses  partly 
in  connection  with  his  employment  of  words.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  mind  is  only  too  prone  to  be  satisfied  wiUi  loose  and  vague 
notions  about  things,  and  this  intellectual  indolence  is  the  most 
fatal  obstacle  to  dear  and  accurate  knowledga  The  dangers  can 
only  be  averted  by  seeking  to  form  in  the  pupil's  mind  from  the 
outset  a  habit  of  making  his  notions  as  clear  and  distinct  as  pos- 

^  It  ii  eyident  that  thii  exercise  of  the  child's  powers  of  comparing  diftrait 
oljects  with  a  view  to  classification  should  arise  natnrally,  and  by  inaensilib 
gradations,  out  of  the  earlier  ezerdse  of  inspecting  single  oljects  already 
iUostrated  (p.  217). 
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sible.  He  should  be  exercised  from  the  first  in  explaining  the 
words  he  employs.  It  is  a  good  role  never  to  let  a  child  employ 
any  word  without  attaching  some  intelligible  meaning  to  it.  He 
should  be  questioned  as  to  his  meaning,  and  prove  himself  able  to 
give  concrete  instances  or  examples  of  the  notion,  aiid  (where 
possible)  to  define  his  term  roughly  at  least.  The  meaning  which 
he  attaches  to  the  word  may  be  far  from  accurate  to  begin  with. 
But  the  teacher  may  be  satisfied  with  a  rough  approximation  to 
accuracy  as  long  as  the  meaning  is  definite  and  clear  to  the  child's 
mind.  As  knowledge  widens  the  teacher  should  take  pains  to 
supplement  and  correct  these  first  crude  notions,  substituting  exact 
for  rough  and  inexact  definitions.  At  the  same  time  he  should  aim 
at  giving  greater  precision  to  the  pupil's  notions  by  encouraging 
him  in  the  discrimination  of  closely  allied  words,  including  proxi- 
mate synonyms. 

The  problem  when  to  take  up  the  subjects  requiring  a  consider- 
able measure  of  the  power  of  abstraction,  such  as  the  physical 
sciences,  grammar,  and  so  on,  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  ones 
in  the  art  of  education.  It  is  probable  that  individuals  differ  so 
much  in  respect  of  the  rapidity  of  this  side  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment that  no  universal  rule  can  be  laid  down.  What  is  certain  is 
that  subjects  which  mainly  appeal  to  the  memory  and  imagination 
like  geography  and  history  should  precede  these  which  make  a  large 
demand  on  the  powers  of  abstraction  and  generalisation.  There  is 
a  psychological  error  in  attempting  to  teach  the  generalities  of 
gmmmar  before  the  mind  has  been  well  stored  with  particulars. 
It  is  probable  that  even  the  rudimentary  branches  of  mathematics, 
namely  arithmetic  and  geometry,  though  deriving  so  much  aid  from 
sense-intuition,  are  apt  to  be  begun  too  soon  for  the  most  economic 
management  of  brain-power.  But  in  the  case  of  arithmetic  at  least 
the  rec(^ition  of  the  paramount  utility  of  the  study  is  likely  to 
override  purely  theoretical  considerationa 

APPENDIX. 

On  the  nature  of  abstraction  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Ledwres  m  Mdanphf 
8ie$,  Lect  XXXIY.  Compare  Prot  Bain's  chapter  on  abstraction,  Mental 
Science,  Book  IL,  Chap.  Y. ;  and  M.  Taine's  account  of  general  notions  in  his 
work  on  IrUeUigence,  Part  II.,  Book  lY.  For  an  account  of  the  early  develop* 
ment  of  the  generalising  power  the  stndent  may  consult  the  articles  already 
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referred  to  In  Mind  (1877)  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  IL  Taine.  The  inak  of  Fr£ 
Prejer,  Die  SeeU  de$  Kwde$  (Ster  Theil)  gLves  a  very  fall  account  of  Hngoal 
progress  during  the  first  three  years.  Qf,  Les  troie  pranUrea  antUe$  de  FenfiaU^ 
par  Bernard  Perez,  Oh.  XII.  On  the  practical  side  of  the  subject  the  roader 
may  read  Locke's  valuable  chapters  on  the  Imperfection  and  Abuse  of  Worda^ 
Asoy,  Book  III.,  Chap.  IX. •XI.  The  difficnltiea  of  exercising  the  powers  of 
abstraction  and  the  best  means  of  alleviating  these  are  well  dealt  wA  hf 
Dr.  Bain,  Educatum  a$  a  JScUnee,  Ch.  YIL,  pp.  191-197.  The  German 
reader  should  also  consult  Beneke,  op,  cU,,  ^  26-38.  In  connection  with 
this  subject  the  teacher  should  read  those  diapters  in  Logic  which  deal  with 
terms  and  their  distinctions,  and  with  division  and  definitaon  (e.(p.|  J«nBi% 
ElmmUarif  Lmims  im  Logic,  IIL— Y.  and  XIL). 
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JUDGMENT  AND  BEASONINa 

Higher  Stage  of  Thinking:  Judging  and  Reasoning. 
Thinkiiig  as  we  have  seen  includes  besides  Concep- 
tion, or  the  process  of  forming  concepts,  the  operations 
commonly  marked  off  as  judging  and  reasoning. 
Having  a  concept  we  may  go  on  to  apply  this  to  some 
individual  thing  or  class  of  things,  as  when  we  decide 
that  a  particular  piece  of  stone  is  granite,  or  that 
diamonds  are  combustible.  We  are  then  said  to 
judge.  And  having  framed  given  judgments  we  may 
pass  from  these  to  other  judgments,  as  when  we  con- 
clude that  air  has  weight  because  all  material  sub- 
stances have  weight  We  are  then  said  to  reason. 
These  two  remaining  processes  of  thinking,  which  are 
closely  connected  one  with  the  other,  are  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

Judgment  Defined.  In  everyday  discourse  the  word 
judge  is  used  to  express  the  process  of  coming  to  a 
decision  about  a  thing,  when  we  do  not  reason  out  a 
conclusion  explicitly  or  formally,  but  apply  in  a  rapid 
and  automatic  manner  the  results  of  past  experience 
to  a  new  case.  Thus  we  judge  that  a  man  is  sincere 
or  insincere,  that  a  plan  is  good  or  bad,  and  so  forth.^ 

^TUsfttleMtiftilMmoieoomiiioiiBMning.  The  tenn  is  used  too  for  the 
piooaH  of  fimdng  an  opfaiion  ••  to  the  rightaefls  of  conduct,  or  the  beaaty  of 
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In  Mental  Science  we  greatly  extend  the  application 
of  the  term.  Whenever  we  connect  two  representa- 
tions one  with  another  under  the  form  of  a  statement 
we  perform  an  act  of  judgment  It  does  not  matter 
by  what  mental  process  we  reach  the  assertion,  whe- 
ther directly  by  observation,  as  when  we  say  *ThiB 
rose  is  blighted,'  or  by  a  process  of  inference,  as  when 
we  conclude  from  certain  signs  in  the  sky  that  it  is 
going  to  rain. 

Judgment  and  Proposition.  The  result  of  an  a(A 
of  judgment  is  a  verbal  statement  or  proposition. 
The  connection  between  judging  and  asserting  in 
words  is  quite  as  close  as  that  between  forming  a 
concept  and  naming.  An  infant  or  an  intelligent 
brute  may  probably  form  a  few  rudimentary  judgments 
{e.g.,  I  am  going  to  be  fed)  without  language.  But 
in  later  life  we  rarely  if  ever  judge  without  TnAlnng  a 
verbal  statement  or  proposition  externally  or  inter- 
nally. Every  proposition  is  made  up  of  two  principal 
parts :  (1)  the  subject  or  the  name  of  that  about  whidi 
something  is  asserted,  (2)  the  predicate,  or  the  name 
of  that  which  is  asserted.  Thus  when  we  affirm  *  This 
knife  is  blunt,'  we  affirm  or  predicate  the  fact  of 
being  blunt  of  a  certain  subject,  namely  *This  knife' 
Similarly  when  we  say  *Air  corrodes,*  we  assert  ot 
predicate  the  power  of  corroding  of  the  subject 
*air'.^ 

As  just  suggested,  there  are  many  implicit  judgments  where  there  ■ 

an  object  by  referring  it  to  some  standard  for  comparison.    The  oxpgoaaioB  m 
one  of  great  ambiguity,  and  consequently  not  easily  susceptible  of  exact 
definition.    See  Prot  Bain's  EductUicn  as  a  SeUnce,  Chap.  IV.,  p.  12S: 
I  The  ftill  logical  analysis  of  a  proposition  resolyes  it  into  three  ^ 
Bubject,  predicate,  and  copula,  or  sign  of  predication  (*is*  or  'is  not*)? 
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na  statement  Thu  applies  to  acts  of  pesceptioii  and  recollection. 
The  child's  first  exclamation  on  seeing  a  large  object,  'big,'  may  be 
said  to  imply  the  statement  'That  is  a  big  object'.  So  in  recalling 
an  erent  we  implicitly  affirm  the  occurrence  of  the  event  at  a  particular 
time.  The  close  association  of  thought  and  language  makes  it  difficult 
for  us  to  form  an  idea  of  these  unworded  judgments. 

Judgments  aboutr  IncKviduals  and  Classes.  It  is 
evident  ^om  these  examples  that  the  predicate  of  a 
judgment  is  always  some  general  notion.^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  subject  may  be  either  a  representation 
of  an  indiyidual  thin^  that  is,  a  representative  image, 
or  a  general  niotion  about  a  class  of  things.  Thus  I 
can  assert  something  about  a  particular  flower,  or  a 
partieular  man,  as  when  I  say  '  This  flower  is  faded ' ; 
^John  Smith  is  an  industrious  man\  These  are 
known  as  Singular  Judgments.  They  are  the  first  to 
be  formed  by  the  child,  and  constitute  a  very  important 
atep  in  the  devehqpment  of  thought. 

In  addition  to  these  Singular  Judgments  we  have 
what  are  ksowoi  as  Universal  Judgments,  that  is  to 
say,  statements  about  classes.  The  propositions  *  Lau- 
rels are  evergreens/.'  Wise  men  are  not  dogmatic,'  are 
such  general  or  universal  statements.^  These  Uni- 
versal Judgm^itB  stand  in  much  tiie  same  relation  to 
the  others  as  general  names  to  names  of  individuals 
(proper  names).    Hiey  gather  up  in  a  succinct  form 

The  fluly  eietpttoi!hto.iikSs  statement !» wliere  botii  subject  and  pi^dicate 
are  proper  names,  as  Tully  is  Cicero. 

*  Instead  of  a  general  concrete  name  an  abstract  name  may  be  the  subject, 
aa  when  ^le  say  'Heat  expands  bodies,'  * Virtae  is  its  own  reward'.  The 
student  of  logic  will  notice  the  difference  between  the  psychological  and 
logi^  t|«atinent  of  judgments.  The  logician  commonly  groaps  singular 
jmdgmsnts  with  nairersal^  marking  both  off  from  partkmlar  statements  (made 
sbo«taomeor«partof  a«]ass).  The  p^ydn^ogist  sets  singular  judgments  in 
direct  ccmtrast  to  uniTersaL 
27 
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our  knowledge  respecting  an  indefinite  number  of  in- 
vidual  objects. 

Judging,  a  Process  of  Synthesis.  To  judge  is  to 
connect  or  combine  two  representations  (of  indivi- 
duals or  classes)  one  with  another.  When  for  example 
we  judge  that  a  particular  person  A.  B.  is  untruthfol 
we  combine  the  idea  or  notion  '  untruthful '  with  our 
representation  of  A.  B.  Similarly  when  we  judge  that 
iron  is  a  conductor  of  heat,  we  connect  the  notion 
'cpnductor  of  heat'  with  the  notion  'iron'.  More 
particularly,  we  add  or  append  the  notion  answenngto 
the  predicate  to  the  notion  answering  to  the  subject 
An  act  of  judgment  may  thus  be  described  as  a  process 
vof  synthesis  by  which  we  connect  two  conceptaons  one 
with  another.* 

Since  all  ideas  are  representative  of  things  (real  ot 
imaginary),  in  connecting  tw9  representations  in  die 
lorm  of  a  judgment,  we  are  plainly  representing  the 
things  as  conjoined  or  connected  with,  or  related  to, 
43jie  another.  Thus  in  judging  that  iron  is  a  con- 
diuctor  of  heat,  we  are  representing  this  metal  as 
possessing  the  quality  or  power  affiimed  of  it 

Judgment  and  Conception.  As  has  been 
out,  a  judgment  differs  in  form  from  a  concept  And 
we  are  now  able  to  see  more  clearly  wherein  the 
difference  consists.  In  conception  there  is,  as  we  saw, 
a  pfocees  of  combining.  Thus  the  concept  *iron'  is 
formed  by  mentally  grouping  together  a  number  of 
,  properties,  as  a  certain  weight,  degree  of  hardncas 

^iftthe  ooDceptioiiB  answer  to  thingi  ooigoined  or  glTon  togetlieriBff* 
perience,  the  process  of  synthesis  takes  a  lower  form  tiian  it  asioBMiwhtt 
the  mind  first  brings  them  together,  as  in  drawing  a  condnsion  or  fisaing* 
hypethesia. 
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or  impenetrability,  &c.  But  in  this  case  the  various 
elements  combined  fall  together  in  one  complex  repre- 
sentation. The  mind  tere  comprehends  the  several 
qualities  as  together  comprising  one  thing  or  sub- 
stance. In  judgment,  on  the  other  hand,  we  distinctly- 
set  forth  two  representations  as  two,  keeping  them 
apart  from  one  another,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
connect  them  one  with  another.  We  think  of  certain 
objects  or  qualities  as  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time 
explicitly  view  them  as  related.  Thus  in  aflfirming 
that  iron  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  we  think  of  the 
quality  of  conducting  heat  as  something  apart  from 
the  iron,  something  new  which  in  the  act  of  affirming 
we  add  to  it.  In  other  words,  we  represent  iron  in  a 
special  relation  to  this  quality,  as  the  subject  of  it,  or 
the  substance  in  which  it  inheres. 

At  the  same  time,  as  hinted  above,  there  is  a  close 
coimection  between  the  processes  of  conception  and 
ludgment.  Concepts  are  formed  by  means  of  a  suc- 
cession of  judgments.  In  mentally  bringing  objects 
together  on  the  ground  of  their  likeness  we  '  judge ' 
them  to  be  similar.  So,  too,  in  separating  things  on 
the  ground  of  their  dissimilarity.  Not  only  so,  our 
concepts  are  built  up  gradually,  by  .successively  dis- 
covering new  points  of  likeness  among  things.  Thus 
a  child  after  knowing  the  more  obvious  properties  of 
iron,  as  its  colour,  weight,  and  hardness,  finds  out  less 
conspicuous  properties,  as  that  it  is  softened  by  great 
heat.  And  every  such  addition  to  his  knowledge 
about  iron  takes  the  form  of  a  judgment.  To  the 
iron  as  he  has  known  it  he  now  appends  the  new 
feature  or  property,  setting  forth  the  result  of  this 
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process  in  the  statement  '  Iron  ic|  softened  by  heat '. 
n  this  way  each  suceessiye  development^  or  stage  cS 
development,  of  a  concept  ia  brought  about  by  the 
aid  of  a  process  of  judgment ;  while  in  its  turn  thia 
fiiller  concept  becomes  an  element  or  constituent  in 
later  judgments. 

Synthetic  and  Analytie  Jm^mentg.  Logicians  distiiigiiifili  be^ 
tween  judgmenti  which  eomltine  with  the  sabject  a  new  idea»  m  ^Jxcn 
rusts,'  and  those  which  simply  unfold  a  part  of  what  was  contained  in 
the  subject^  that  is  to  saj,  a  part  of  the  connotation  of  tlie  term,  as  'iron 
is  heavy'.  The  first  aie  called  synthetic  judgments  (or  real  propoei- 
tionsX  ^e  second  analytic  judgments  (or  verbal  propoeitionsX  Defini- 
tions are  thus  analytic  judgments.  This  distinction  answers  to  that 
drawn  above  between  the  concept  and  the  judgment  We  mi^  by  an 
act  of  special  attention  single  out  some  property  er  element  of  a  oonqikx 
concept  and  set  it  forth  (formally)  as  a  jud^ent  But  the  characteristki 
of  a  judgment  proper,  a  connection  of  representations  previously  distin- 
guished, and  the  representation  of  a  oonesponding  relation  between  the 
things,  are  here  wanting.  There  is  not  the  reality  but  only  the  appear- 
ance of  a  process  of  judging  in  this  case. 

This  distinction  is  a  logical  one,  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  guiding 
our  processes  of  Uiought  according  to  a  normal  at  common  standard.  It 
assumes  that  we  all  know  the  fuU  meaning  of  terms,  and  use  them  ia 
the  same  sense,  that  is,  give  them  the  same  connotation.  The  psycho- 
logist^ however,  is  interested  in  the  growth  of  knowledge  in  the  indi- 
vidual mind.  Hence  it  is  of  immediate  importance  to  him  to  distingniih 
between  analytical  and  synthetical  judgments  as  determined  by  the 
individual's  previous  knowledge.  As  observed  above^  we  find  oot  the 
properties  of  things  graduaUy,  and  each  suoceanve  discovery  leads  to  s 
judgment  which  is  based  on  an  act  of  synthesis.  Thus,  in  the  instance 
given,  the  child  is  really  adding  a  new  dement  to  his  concept  iron.  0& 
the  other  hand,  after  discovi^mg  a  new  proper^  in  a  thing  we  to^  to 
take  this  up  into  our  notion  of  that  things  even  thou^  it  may  not  be 
a  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  commonly  understood.  And  th^ 
being  so,  it  may  be  said  that  when  afterwards  we  have  oceaeioa  tt 
explicitly  assert  it,  we  are  virtually  analysing  a  complex  mental  repe- 
sentation.  Hence  one  may  say  that  all  our  jud^ents  are  at  first 
synthetic,  though  they  tend  to  become  analytic  as  our  kstowle^  of 
thingjris  perfected.^ 

^  The  difference  in  the  logical  and  the  psychological,  treatment  of  aaalyticsl 
and  synthetical  judgmenti  is  well  brought  out  by  Yolkmann,  Lehrbuck  der 
PaycKologie,  Vol.  II.,  Section  VII.  B,  $  121. 
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Judgment  and  Belief.  If  we  look  at  tke  process  of 
judging  a  Kttle  more  closely  we  shall  see  that  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  mental  state  known  as  belief.  As 
was  pointed  out  above,  in  connecting  two  representa- 
tions we  are  representing  the  corresponding  things  aa 
connected  with^  or  related  to,  one  another.  And  this 
representation  or  apprehension  of  a  relation  between 
things  involves  beliel  When  I  represent  iron  as 
capable  of  being  softened  by  heat,  I  believe  in  its 
possessing  this  property.  A  mere  joining  of  two  re- 
presentations cannot  constitute  an  act  of  judgment  if 
this  element  of  belief  is  wanting.  When,  for  example, 
in  a  state  of  idle  reverie  there  is  a  chaotic  conflux  of 
ideas,  there  is  no  belief  attending  the  momentary 
combinationa  We  only  believe  when  we  look  on  our 
ideas  on  their  objective  or  representative  side,  that  is 
to  say,  view  them  as  representative  of  real  things,  and 
make  some  relation  between  the  things  the  object  or 
matter  of  distinct  thought.^ 

The  nature  of  an  act  of  judgment  can  hardly  be  onderstood  com- 
pletely without  some  reference  to  the  question  what  it  ib  that  constitutes 
the  ohject  of  belief  that  we  spedallj  represent  or  think  about  in  the  act 
of  judging.  Taking  as  an  example  of  the  common  form  of  judgment, 
'  Water  is  a  compound  substance,'  it  would  appear  that  what  the  mind 
grasps  or  apprehends  is  the  relation  of  a  substance  or  thing  of  a  certain 
kind  (waterX  to  a  quality  which  appertains  to,  or  inheres  in,  it  (com- 
posite character^  At  the  same  time,  as  we  saw  above,  we  cannot  view 
a  thing  as  possessing  a  quality  without  more  or  less  distinctly  bringing 
it  into  relation  to  other  things  which  share  in  this  quality.  Hence  it 
may  be  said  that  another  rdation  thought  of  and  affirmed  (though  in 

^  Some  thinkers  describe  the  process  of  judgment  as  hayiug  to  do  ezda- 
iively  with  a  comparison  of  the  mind's  ideas.  But  this  view  ot  the  process 
OTvlooks  one  of  its  main  ingredients,  Tiz.,  the  state  of  belief  (see  J.  S. 
Mill's  Examinaiitm  of  Sir  W.  EamOUm^s  Philosophy,  Chap.  XVIIL,  p. 
408,  lux). 
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moft  cases  nraeli  less  distinetly)  is  one  of  amilimty  between  Uie  iiaag 
water  and  the  other  things  known  to  be  eompoonda.  ^ 

Vatnre  of  Belief^  The  precise  psychological  nature  of  belief  is  a 
problem  of  some  nncertaintj.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  diffiezcnt 
writers  have  refetred  it  to  different  r^;ions  of  mental  phenomeaa.  Most 
appear  to  regard  it  as  an  intellectual  state :  jet  some  (e^.  Home)  hare 
spoken  of  it  as  a  feeling  or  emotion,  while  others  have  connected  it  Teiy 
closely  with  the  active  side  of  mind«  Belief  is  dearljr  intellectual 
inasmuch  as  it  enters  as  an  essential  ingredient  into  onr  proeesses  of 
knowing.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  a  certain  emotional  complexion.  To 
believe,  to  be  sure  about  anything,  implies  a  characteristic  state  d 
feeling,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  attends  the  opposite  mental  con- 
dition of  doubt,  to  be  spoken  of  presently.  Finally  it  is  evident  that 
there  is,  generally  speaking,  a  close  relation  between  belief  and  activity. 
As  we  saw  in  a  preceding  chapter,  expectation,  which  is  one  of  the 
simplest  forms  of  belief^  involves  a  readiness  to  act  Tet  while  the  etate 
of  belief  is  thus  closely  related  to  other  mental  states,  it  cannot  be 
analysed  into  these.  It  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  simple  mental  state, 
having  a  tmique  character  of  its  own.* 

While  belief  is  thus  a  unique  mental  sU^e,  it  varies  much  in  character 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  believed,  and  the  attendant  mental 
feelings.  Belief  in  a  good  (hope)  is  different  from  belief  in  an  evil  (fear). 
Belief  in  a  matter  which  has  no  direct  bearing  on  our  action,  as  apiece  of 
political  news  or  a  new  fact  of  science,  differs  from  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  some  agency  which  we  may  be  called  on  to  test.  Otir  belief  in  our 
own  powers  of  doing  things  is  a  different  mental  state  from  onr  trust  m 
another's  abilities.  As  we  saw  above  (p.  258),  there  is  a  well-marked 
difference  in  the  character  of  our  memories  and  expectationa.  It  hai 
been  argued  that  all  our  assertions  respecting  the  enduring  relations  of 
objects,  and  all  our  universal  judgments,  are  resolvable  into  expectations 
(with  a  ground- work  of  memory).  Thus  our  belief  that  water  is  a  com- 
pound substance  may  be  said  to  be  the  assurance  that  we  should  find 
any  specimen  of  water  with  which  we  chose  to  experiment  reec^vable 
into  elements.    This  view  of  the  exact  object  of  belief  in  nniverssl 

1  We  are  apt  to  speak  of  the  verbal  statenient  itself  as  the  object  of  belkf; 
but  oar  belief  in  a  proposition  is  a  belief  in  its  truth,  that  is  its  oorrespondeoee 
with  the  actual  relation  of  things.  The  relation  is  not  in  all  oases  qob  of 
substance  to  its  qualities ;  it  may  be  one  of  similarity,  cause  and  eflect, 
kc  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  olgects  of  belief;  the  reader  ii  refetred  to  J. 
S.  Mill's  System  of  Logic,  Book  L,  Chap.  Y. 

*  For  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  nature  of  belief,  the  reader  is  rdiBcred 
to  my  volume,  Sensation  and  InluUum,  Chap.  lY.,  p  75  &c.  Qfi  Dr.  Bain's 
work,  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  Srd  edition.  Belief,  p  505  Itc.  The  vij 
in  which  belief  is  influenced  or  determined  by  intellectual  and  other  < 
wiU  be  spoken  of  preseutly. 
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traihs  would  seem  to  follow  from  the  doctrine  expounded  above,  that  in 
Qsmg  a  general  term  we  are  legarding  it  as  standing  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  objects  which  we  do  not  separately  image  at  the  moment^ 
Supposing  this  to  be  so,  however,  it  is  evident  that  th&  indefinitenees  of 
the  expectations  in  this  case  affects  the  character  of  the  mental  state. 
There  is  an  absence  of  that  activity  of  mind  which  we  found  to  accom* 
pany  an  expectation  of  some  concrete  fact  in  the  immediate  future. 

Affirmation  and  Negation.  Judgment  begins  in 
aflSjrmation,  in  combining  two  representations  and  in 
deciding  that  tbere  is  a  connection  between  the  cor- 
responding things.  But  all  our  judgments  are  not 
aJBBrmatiye.  We  deny  as  well  as  aflfirm.  We  declare 
that  things  are  not,  as  well  as  that  they  are.  Negation 
presupposes  affirmation.  To  say  *  It  is  not  going  to 
rain'  implies  that  the  corresponding  affirmation  ('It 
is  going  to  rain')  has  actually  been  made  by  some- 
body, or  has  somehow  been  proposed  or  suggested  to 
the  mind  {e.g.,  by  a  question  *  Is  it  going  to  rain  ?'). 
Negation  is  the  rejection  of  an  affirmation  as  untrue 
or  fialse.  Our  minds  refuse  to  perform  the  process  of 
synthesis  required.  Now  since  every  statement  that 
is  made  must  be  either  true  or  false,  it  follows  that 
our  minds  (if  they  decide  at  all)  are  shut  up  to  a 
choice  between  an  affirmation  and  a  negation.  For 
example  we  have  to  say :  Either  this  is  a  real  diamond 
or  a  spurious  one :  Either  tins  boy  is  guilty  or  is  not 
guilty,  that  is,  innocent.  Hence  an  act  of  judgment 
(when  its  meaning  is  made  explicit)  is  a  choice ;  it  is 
a  deciding  between  two  alternatives,  and  so  resembles 
the  decision  of  a  judge. 


>Thi8  Is  the  doctrine  of  belief  dereloped  by  J.  S.  MilL  See  his 
edition  of  James  MiU's  Analyti$  of  the  Human  Mmd,  VoL  I.,  Chap.  XL, 
note  (pi  402). 
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So  far  as  judgment  is  cGnoemed:  obont  tiie  similarities  of  Uiiog^ 
affinnation  answers  to  a  process  of  *  assimilationi  and  nfsgatian  toooeef 
discrimination.  Thus  when  in  ^lassifyiBg  tMisMls  Wtt  affim  lliaa  a  lin 
is  a  qnadrapedf  &nd  that  a  whale  is  not  a  fish,  we  asrimilste  m  ^ 
first  case  and  discriminate  in  the  second.  Beeemblaaee  is  tins  tiit 
positive  aspect  of  objects,  it  is  that  by  which  we  bring  them  together 
mentally.  Difference^  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  negatiT^  ^^P^  hw- 
much  as  it  serves  not  to  conjoin,  bat  to  separate  things. 

Belief  and  Bisbeliefl  Belief  and  disbelief  with  respect  to  the 
same  statement  obviously  exclude  one  another.  If  I  believe  that  A.  R 
is  guilty  I  cannot  at  the  same  time  disbelieve  it,  that  is,  believe  that  he 
is  innocent  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  belief  in  a  statanent 
implies  disbelief  vUh  rttpeet  to  the  opponU  Mttment.  11 1  bdieve  that 
A.  K  is  innocent  I  disbelieve  any  assertion  of  his  guilt  If  I  aooqit  the 
statement,  '  all  men  are  fallible  ^  I  (implicitly  or  explicitly)  r^ect  the 
statement,  'some  men  are  infidlible'.  Belief  and  disbelief  are  thus 
intimately  associated  and  may  be  described  as  the  same  attitude  of  mind 
in  relation  to  two  conflicting  or  contradictory  statements.* 

Belfef  and  Doubt.  So  fax,  it  has  been  assumed  diat 
the  mind  either  accepts  or  rejects  a  statement,  that  it 
must  come  to  some  decision  about  the  matter.  But  thia 
Is  not  the  only  alternative.  We  may  waver  between 
acceptance  and  rejection,  and  suspend  our  judgment 
This  is  a  state  of  doubt'  Thus  I  may  feel  altoget^^ 
uncertain  whether  it  is  going  to  rain  or  not,  and  so 
cannot  be  said  to  fdrm  any  judgment  about  the  matter. 
The  state  of  mind  is  the  opposite  of  that  called  belief 
When  we  believe  in  a  thing  our  minds  are  at  rest,  and 
we  are  in  a  state  of  readiness  to  act  When  we  doubt 
our  minds  are  pulled  in  two  directions,  there  is  a  sense 

^  In  connection  with  the  salject  of  affirmation  and  negation  tiie  stodort 
should  read  some  text  book  in  logic  re^eetiag  the  nataie^f  <^positien  asMif 
propositions,  paying  particolsr  heed  to  the  distinction  between  two  ooBt» 
dictory  and  two  contrary  statements.  The  double  aspect  of  every  stateoBeot, 
S8  affirming  and  at  the  same  time  denying^  is  well  brought  out  by  Prot  Bain 
in  his  doctrine  of  Obversion.    See  Logie  (Deduction),  Ohap.  IIL,  |  S7. 

*The  etymology  of  the  word  (dMo^  frein^iis,  ^*  Gennan  swe^ftia,  ftoe 
moH)  suggests  this  oscillation  of  mind  between  two  conflicting  altemattrea. 
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of  conflict-  or  discord,  &nd  action  is  impossible.  Doubt 
is  Haw  ar  more  complex  state  than  belief,  and  shows 
itself  much  later  in  the  history  of  the  child.  Children 
have  many  confident  expectations  about  things  {e.g., 
*  I  am  going  to  have  dinner/  '  I  am  going  out  for  a 
walk,'  and  so  on)  before  they  take  up  the  cautious 
attitude  of  doubt.  This  last  state  of  mind  arises,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  only  when  experiences  have 
mtdtiplied* 

Degrees  of  BeUefL  Dorabt  implies  a  tendency  of  tiie  mind  towards 
and  away  from  a  given  act  of  judgment  The  two  opposing  forces  may 
exist  in  very  different  proportions.  Hence  a  scale  of  degrees  of  doubt 
and  belie!  At  one  end  we  hare  perfect  confidence  in  a  statement:^ 
doubt  is  wboUy  excluded.  Then  comes  a  series  of  gradi^ons  of  belief  in 
which  the  repulsiye  force  increases  in  strength  till  it  may  exactly  equal 
the  other.  This  is  a  state  of  perfect  doubt  or  equilibrium  of  contending 
forces.  Then  follows  a  lower  series  of  gradations  in  which  the  tendency 
to  reject  is  stronger  than  the  tendency  to  accept  Finally  there  is  the 
lowest  level,  answering  to  absolute  rejection  or  disbelief,  at  which  the 
xepolsiye  force  c<»nidetely  overpowers  the  attractive  force. 

Sources  of  Belief.  Onr  beliefs,  and  along  with 
these  our  doubts,  are  products,  having  their  condi- 
tions. We  cannot  at  will  bring  any  two  ideas 
together  in  the  mind  and  entertain  belief  or  doubt 
respecting  the  corresponding  external  relations.  We 
say  that  our  belief  has-been  generated  or  produced  in 
a  certain  way,  as  by  observation  of  fiEtcts,  reasoning, 
tradition,  &c.  It  is  only  when  certain  antecedent 
conditions  are  fulfilled  that  any  two  representations 
come  together  in  the  particular  way  which  involves 
an  act  of  belief!     In  other  words,  certain  psychical 

This  seems  to  be  the  stateef  mind  re4|iured  in  ajniy  before convistbg 
a  man  of  a  crime. 
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forces  are  necessary  to  bind  the  representations  to- 
gether in  that  83mthesis  which,  as  we  have  seen,  nnder- 
lies  an  act  of  judgment  or  belief  The  psychologist 
seeks  to  group  these  conditions  or  sources  of  beUef 
under  the  most  general  heads. 

(1)  Experience  and  Association.  The  most  obvioos 
condition  or  generative  antecedent  of  belief  is  ex- 
perience. The  combination  of  presentations  in  our 
experience  determines,  as  we  saw  above,  the  associa- 
tion of  representations.  And  the  force  which  com- 
monly determines  the  combination  of  representations 
in  the  act  of  judgment  is  this  force  of  association. 
This  was  illustrated  in  the  simplest  types  of  belief^ 
memory  and  expectation.  In  both  cases  the  belief  is 
determined  by  the  order  of  experiences. 

Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  the  strength 
of  belief  varies  as  the  degree  of  associative  force  at 
work.  Thus  our  expectations  are  strong  when  the 
corresponding  conjunctions  of  experience  are  very 
numerous,  as  in  expecting  to  see  a  body  fall  when 
support  is  withdrawn.  On  the  other  hand,  when  ex- 
periences vary,  and  the  associative  forces  are  conse- 
quently feeble,  we  find  a  modified  belief  or  a  state  of 
doubt  One  set  of  suggestions  competes  with  another, 
and  in  consequence,  the  tendency  to  belief  is  checked 
or  crossed  by  another  tendency  Doubt  first  springs 
up  in  these  circumstances.  Thus  a  boy  that  is  some- 
times taken  out  by  his  mother  in  her  walks,  some- 
times not,  is  in  a  state  of  doubt  when  he  next  sees  her 
dressed  for  a  walk.^ 

^  For  a  fhller  account  of  the  way  in  which  early  belief  is  checked,  see  my 
Tolume,  Sen$aUan  and  IntuUum,  Chap.  IV.,  p.  92. 
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It  has  been  said  that  a  number  of  coi^janctiona  of  experience  is  not 
a  prerequiBite  of  firm  belie!  A  single  experience,  if  of  an  impressive 
kind,  produces  a  great  strength  of  belief  which  is  not  proportionately  (if 
at  all)  increased  by  subsequent  repetitions.  ^  If  only  all  the  suggestive 
force  is  one  way,  it  seems  to  matter  little  whether  it  represents  a  large 
or  a  small  number  of  experiences.  Yet  since  repetition  is  a  general 
condition  of  an  enduring  association,  it  seems  to  be  commonly  involved 
in  belief  The  importance  of  a  number  of  coigunctions  comes  into  view 
where  experiences  are  no  longer  unifcHin.  In  this  case  it  is  the  propcT' 
Hon  of  experiences  pointing  one  way  to  those  pointing  another  way 
which  determines  the  state  of  belief  or  doubt 


(2)  Verbal  Suggestion.  Experience  is  not  the  only 
agency  which  effects  a  combination  of  representations 
in  the  form  of  a  judgment  Other  influences  play 
a  considerable  subor(Unate  part  in  generating  and 
moulding  belief.  Of  these  the  most  important  is 
verbal  suggestion.  The  dose  connection  between  the 
act  of  belief  and  its  expression  in  a  verbal  statement 
or  proposition  has  already  been  pointed  out.  The 
proposition  is  the  external  embodiment  of  the  internal 
belie!  Hence  the  closest  possible  association  between 
the  two.  Hence,  further,  the  tendency  to  accept 
another's  statement  quite  apart  from  any  process  of 
*  weighing  testimony'.  The  combination  of  words 
strongly  excites  in  the  hearer's  or  reader's  mind  the 
combination  of  ideas  and  a  nascent  belief  in  the  cor- 
responding connection  of  things.  We  see  this  in  the 
momentary  disposition  to  believe  another's  statement, 
even  when  this  is  made  in  a  playful  manner.  It  is 
seen  too  in  the  reflex  effect  of  our  oym  utterances  in 
fixing  our  beliefs.     As  Hartley  has  observed,  a  person 

I  Dr.  Btin  reoognlMS  a  primitlTe  tendency  to  belief  (apart  from  experience 
and  association)  under  the  title  <  PrimitiTe  Credulity/  see  The  Emotums  and 
tMs  WUlt  'Belief;'  f  7  and  following. 
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by  1^6  mere  act  of  repeating  a  story  whidi  lie  does 
not  at  first  credit  comes  in  time  to  believe  in  it.* 

(3)  Effect  of  Feeling.  Once  more,  our  beliefe  are 
greatly  influenced  by  our  feelings  and  wishes.  As 
was  pointed  out  when  dealing  witb  the  influence  of 
feeling  on  imagination^  emotional  excitement  gives 
greater  vividness  to  the  images  called  up,  and  deter- 
mines the  order  of  their  combination.  By  bringing  to- 
gether ideas  and  dwelling  on  them  under  the  sway  of 
strong  feeling,  the  mind  tends  stoongly  to  bdieve  in 
the  corresponding  realities.  This  is  seen  in  the 
strength  of  belief  attaching  to  the  wild  dreams  of 
youth.  Commonly,  of  course,  the  combinati<m  has 
some  support  in  the  order  of  experience.  What  die 
feeling  does  is  to  keep  a  certain  suggestion  or  class  of 
suggestions  before  the  mind,  and  to  exdude  others 
which,  but  for  the  feeling,  would  be  much  more 
powerful  than  the  first.  This  is  the  state  of  mind 
known  as  bias  or  prejudice,  in  which  strong  likings 
and  dislikings  exert  a  powerful  control  over  the  traiss 
of  thought,  interfering  with  the  proper  action  of  the 
intellectual  forces. 

Belief  and  Activity.  As  was  remarked  just  now, 
belief  and  activity  are  closely  related.  To  begin  with, 
belief  is  clearly  an  antecedent  of  intelligent  action. 
In  order  to  aim  at  a  purpose  or  result,  we  must 
discern  a  connection  between  the  means  employed 
and  the  result.  Not  only  so,  to  believe  is,  in  numy 
cases  at  least,  to*  be  prepared  to  act.  Belief  is  coti- 
monly,  perhaps,  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct reference  to  a  possible  need  of  actmg, 

»  OhaervattaiiionMan,  Pt  I.,  Chap.  IIL,  Sec  4,  p.  «9a 
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Yet  while  belief  is  thu3  in  a  manner  prior  to  action, 
implying  a  r^erence  to  future  action,  it  is  in  another 
way  a  product  of  activity.  Strong  active  impulsei 
leading  to  great  eagerness  to  act,  promotes  the  be- 
lieving, aa  cpnti^ted  with  the  doubting,  ^tate  of 
mind.  As  will  be  shown  more  fuDy  by  and  by, 
beliefi  in  the  form  of  a  confidence  ia  the  result  of 
action,  is  the  chai^t^ristic  of  youth  with  its  strong 
desires  and  active  impulses.  Doubt  and  heoitatdon, 
on  the  other  hand,  presuppose  a  curbing  of  these  im- 
pulses by  the  lessons  of  experience.  The  contrast 
wluQh  thus  show^  itself  in  the  case  of  eager  youth 
and  cautious  age,  discloses  itself  in«a  less  marked  way 
in  the  case  of  the  practical  and  the  speculative  mind. 
The  former,  strongly  impelled  to  act  and  therefore 
to  decide  somehow,  is  impatient  of  that  state  pf  un- 
certainty which  with  the  speculative  mind  is  a  v^ 
common  one. 

It  foUowrthat  belief  and  actiTity  leact  on  one  another.  Strong 
convietion  fa;iroaoi  action,  and  on  the  other  hand,  p  strong  deaire  to  act 
predispoees  the  mind  to  deoision.  It  is  often  difficult  to  saj  which  is 
eanse  and  which  is  effect  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the 
confidence  of  youth  is  the  lesnlt  of  igno(rance  or  rather  of  uniformity  of 
eo^erience  and  sugg^on,  and  to  this  extent  a  condition  of  its  active 
eagerness  ;  and  how  far  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  strong  active  impulses 
themselves.  Belief  appears  to  stand  in  a  relation  to  vividness  of  imagi- 
nation. It.  has  been-  said  that  any  vivid  representatiouy  however 
incongruous 'with  the  order  of  experience,  tends  to  excite  beliet  The 
effect  of  vividness  is  seen  in  the  immediate  suggestions  of  actual  pre- 
sentations.. The  expectation  of  an  immediate  consequent  of  a  present 
impression,  e^.,  the  appearance  of  the  moon  from  behind  a  cloud  when 
the  edge  beuns  bright,  is  stronger  than  the  expectation  of  a  more 
remote  consequent  The  influence  of  feeling  on  belief  seems,  too,  to  be 
explained  in  part  by  the  i^ded  vividness  given  to  the  representations 
called  up.^ 

>0h  the  dependency  of  belief  on  imaginatjon  see  Dugald  Stewart,  SJemmU 
of  (he  Philosophy  qfihe  Human  Mind,  Part  L,  Chap.  III.  (ConceptioD),  p. 
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Degree  of  Perfection  of.  Judgments :  Clearness. 
Our  judgments,  like  our  notions,  have  different  de- 
grees of  imperfection  or  perfection.  Of  these  perfec- 
tions the  first  is  clearness.  By  this  is  meant  that  the 
concepts  combined  in  the  judgment  be  distinct,  and 
that  the  relations  involved  be  distinctly  apprehended. 
Want  of  distinctness  in  terms  leads  to  indefiniteness 
in  statement.  The  judgment,  *  Penuiiousness  is  a 
vice,'  has  just  as  much  clearness  as  belongs  to  the 
ideas  *  penuriousness '  and  *vice'.  Not  only  so,  a 
judgment  cannot  be  clear  unless  the  mind  discerns  all 
that  is  immediately  implied  in  the  assertion,  the 
equivalence  of  the  assertion  to  other  verbally  unlike 
statements,  and  its  incompatibility  with  other  contra- 
dictory statements. 

Judgments  tend  to  be  indistinct  in  a  number  of 
ways.  A  common  source  of  indefiniteness  is  imper- 
fect observation,  which  may  give  rise  to  the  appre- 
hension of  some  relation  of  things  though  the  exact 
nature  of  this  relation  is  not  made  dear  to  the  mind. 
Thus  we  often  note  a  connection  between  facts  but 
have  not  gone,  far  enough  to  ascertain  how  they  are 
connected,  which  is  the  dependent  one,  and  so  forth. 
Again,  defects  of  memory  by  leading  to  indistinct  re- 
production are  a  great  obstacle  to  clearness  of  judg- 
ment If  the  mind  fails  to  recall  the  exact  qualities 
of  things,  it  will  be  incapable  of  making  definite  asser- 

149:  Taine,  On  IkteUiffence,  Part  I.,  Book  IL,  Chap.  I.,  Sect  IIL:  ^. 
my  Tolame,  SetitaUon  and  IiUuiHon,  Chap.  IV.,  p.  B9,  and  following;  The 
effect  of  Tividneaa  in  an  image  seema  to  be  to  generate  an  expectation  of 
speedy  realisation.  Whether  this  should  be  called  a  stronger  belief  than  an 
undoubting  confidence  in  a  more  remote  realisation,  may,  perhapa,  be  qjas^ 
tioned. 
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tions  about  thenu  As  in  the  case  of  conceptSi  so  in 
that  of  judgments,  what  was  once  clear  may  become 
hazy  or  indefinite  by  the  impoyeiishment  of  words. 
Truths  at  first  clearly  apprehended  may  in  time  by 
repetition  and  habit  pass  into  lifeless  formulse,  in 
which  there  is  no  clear  apprehension  of  the  contents, 
aud  no  vivid  belief.  As  a  last  source  of  indistinct- 
ness may  be  mentioned  the  intrusion  of  feeling  into 
the  intellectual  domain.  Strong  feeling  is  incom- 
patible with  careful  observation,  fine  discrimination 
of  ideas,  &c.  Judgments  passed  under  the  influence 
of  strong  emotion  are  in  general  characterised  by 
vagueness. 

One  source  of  indistinctness  of  judgment  calls  for 
special  notice.  Wo  saw  how  the  notions  of  the  young 
tend  to  be  indistinct  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
acquire  them  by  attending  to  the  words  of  others.^ 
In  a  like  manner^  want  of  clearness  in  judgment 
arises  to  a  considerable  extent  through  the  adopticm 
of  beliefs  or  opinions  firom  others.  It  is  obvious  that 
each  of  us  acquires  a  large  part  of  his  knowledge  from 
others  by  way  of  tradition  and  instruction.  This 
transmission  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  many 
generations  to  each  individual,  though  a  vast  benefit, 
is  at  the  same  time  productive  of  a  habit  of  vague 
judgment.  The  powerful  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
believe  what  is  asserted  by  another  leads  us  to  adopt 
statements  hastily  without  any  close  inspection  of  the 
underlying  truths.  We  are  apt  to  don  the  opinions 
of  others  as  we  don  their  fashion  of  dress.  In  all 
such  cases  there  is  no  fcdl  exercise  of  judgment  on 
our  part    The  opinions  adopted  are  not  taken  into 
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the  mind,  the  ideas  fiillj  grasped,  and  the  rektiQiis 
asserted  distinctly  apprehended. 

Accuracy  of  Judgment  Again,  onr  jodgmentB, 
like  our  notions,  may  be  accurate  or  inaccurate.  An 
accurate  judgment  is  one  whidi  corresponds  preds^ 
to  the  realitie»  represented,  or  whidi  faithfully  ex- 
presses the  relations  of  things.  Want  of  deamess  k 
judging  leads  on  naturally  to  looseness  of  judgment 
Propositions  which  ace  not  deady  understood  tend  to 
be  mtnmderstood.  Positiye  inaocura^^  aaises  &om  a 
number  of  causes.  Some  of  these  are  similar  to  those 
which  produce  indistinctness  of  judgment  Thus  it 
is  obvious  that  when  observation  is  defective,  or  when 
&cts  are  not  accurately  recalled,  tibere  will  be  room 
for  inaccuracy.  Again,  it  is  evident  that  strcmg 
feeling  may  produce  not  only  indistinctness  but  posi- 
tive inaccuracy.  The  tendency  to  exaggerate  what 
has  been  seen  or  heard  illustrates  this  effect  The 
influence  of  the  active  impulses  in  sustaining  a  fodish 
belief  in  onr  own  powers,  in  tiie  effidency  of  the 
agendes  at  our  command,  illnstratcB  anotlier  and 
somewhat  analogous  effect  of  deflection  of  judgment 
from  the  standard  of  accuracy. 

In  addition  to  these  sources  of  inaccuracy,  ws  hokre 
to  recognise  the  imperfections  and  limitations  of  ^ach 
individual's  experience.  Our  judgments  are  the  out- 
come of  our  special  type  of  experience,  our  individual 
associations.  Accuracy  of  judgment  thus  presupposes 
the  interaction  of  the  individual  and  the  sodal  intd* 
ligence,  the  continual  correction'  of  the  '  personal 
equation'  in  judgment  due  to  acddents  of  tem* 
perament,   experience,   ruling  associations,  by  refer- 
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ence  to  the  Btandard  of  common  or  average 
experience.* 

Other  qualities  of  Judgment:  Promptnessi  Sta- 
bility, &c.  Besides  these  merits  and  defects  which 
belong  to  judgments  viewed  in  themselves  there  are 
others  which  refer  to  the  way  in  which  they  are 
finmed  and  adhered  to.  These  qualities  serve  greatly 
to  determine  the  degree  of  excellence  we  attribute  to 
a  person's  faculty  of  judgment 

To  b^in  with,  the  act  of  judging  plainly  involves 
a  readiness  to  decide  on  a  matter.  A  certain  degree 
of  promptness  in  decision  is  thus  a  condition  of  judg- 
ment A  mind  drawn  hither  and  thither  by  con* 
flicting  tendencies  and  unable  to  master  these,  is  weak 
in  judgment  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  oppo- 
site fault  of  impulsiveness  or  rashness,  that  is  to  say, 
anovereagemess  in  coming  to  a  decision,  accompanied 
by  an  impatience  of  the  delay  involved  in  reflecting, 
weighing  evidence,  &c.  A  good  judgment  combines 
prcmiptness  with  deliberateness.  This  quality  will  be 
illustrated  more  fully  by  and  by  in  connection  with 
practical  decision. 

Just  as  judgments  are  excellent  or  otherwise  in 
respect  of  their  mode  of  formation,  so  they  are  meri- 
torious or  defective  in  respect  of  their  persistence 
when  formed.  A  judgment  when  arrived  at  tends  to 
peisist  It  IB  only  by  this  tendency  to  persistence 
that  con&ostency  among  judgments  is  possible.  To 
assert  one  thing  to-day  and  another  thing  to-morrow 
shows  great  weakness  of  the  faculty  of  judgment 
On  the  other  hand,  our  judgments  are  liable  to  be 

^  See  nj  voHune,  Illusions,  Chap.  XI.,  p.  824,  and  following. 
•         •  28 
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modified  by  new  influences,  whether  new  facts  of  ex- 
perience, or  new  processes  of  reflection.  J£  firmness 
of  judgment  is  a  merit,  obstinacy  is  clearly  a  defect 
The  first  condition  of  mental  growth  is  that  we  keep 
our  minds  open  to  new  impressions.  Hence  we  should 
be  ready  to  weigh  new  evidence  when  it  presents 
itself,  and  to  modify  our  opinions.  Excellence  of 
judgment  in  this  respect  lies  between  two  extremes  of 
instability  and  obstinacy. 

Closely  related  to  the  quality  of  stability  is  that  of 
independence.  When  there  is  no  strong  individual 
opinion,  the  mind  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  social  sur- 
roundings of  the  time.  On  the  other  hand,  a  disre- 
gard of  the  beliefs  of  others  is  the  mark  of  an  obstinate 
and  intractable  intelligence.  Here,  again,  excell^ice 
of  judgment  lies  between  two  extremes.  A  sound 
judgment  combines  a  measure  of  intellectual  inde- 
pendence with  a  due  regard  for  the  claims  of  others? 
convictions. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  truth  that  a 
sound  judgment  presupposes  a  combination  of  many 
conditions.  An  act  of  judgment  is  the  outcome  of 
our  whole  experience,  and  involves  the  processes  of 
observation,  reproduction,  comparison,  &a  It  is  only 
when  these  processes  are  perfectly  performed  that  the 
judgment  will  be  free  from  imperfections.  A  sound 
judgment  implies,  too,  a  considerable  development  <rf 
the  power  of  controlling  the  thoughts  and  the  feelings, 
of  fixing  the  mind  on  the  matter  in  hand,  and  of  re- 
sisting the  forces  of  bias. 

Relation  of  Individnal  to  Social  XhteUigeiico.      It  10  seen 

from  the  above  that  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  aocial  intei- 
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ligence  is  a  complex  one.  On  the  one  liand,  the  individual  depends  on 
the  commnnity  (and  the  race)  for  a  large  part  of  its  knowledge.  To  set 
at  nought  the  carefolly  garnered  intellectual  products  of  many  genera- 
tions would  be  only  worthy  of  an  insane  man.  The  influence  of  the 
social  intelligence  in  supplementing  and  correcting  private  belief  is  an 
incalculable  benefit  On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  may  fall  in  too 
readily  with  accepted  opinions.  The  assertion  of  individual  opinion  is 
impli^  in  a  full  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  judgment  Not  only  so,  the 
current  beliefB  of  any  age  cannot  be  regarded  as  final  The  growth  of 
knowledge  means  the  continual  modification  of  common  ideas  respecting 
nature,  human  life,  &c  Hence  an  imdue  pressure  of  the  social  on  the 
individual  mind  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  latter,  but  may  retard  the 
extension  of  the  common  stock  of  ideas.  The  problem  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  private  to  public  belief,  of  avoiding  anything  like  unhealthy  or 
abnormid  eccentricity  of  judgment  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet  of  per- 
mitting the  full  exercise  oi  a  sound  individuality,  is  a  particularly 
difficult  on& 


Relation  of  Processes  of  Judging  and  Reasoning. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  judgments,  so 
fiar  as  this  was  possible,  without  any  reference  to 
the  question  whether  we  reach  them  directly  without 
any  process  of  inference  from  previous  judgments,  or 
indirectly  by  way  of  such  a  process.  This  distinc- 
tion is  a  much  more  important  one  from  a  logical^ 
than  it  is  from  a  psychological  point  of  view.  For 
as  we  shall  see,  many  judgments  which  can  be 
grounded  on  other  judgments  are  not  in  the  first 
place  reached  by  way  of  these  as  their  psychical  ante- 
cedents. Nevertheless,  the  difference  does  roughly 
answer  to  a  psychological  distinction.  For  whenever 
inference  precedes  judgment,  the  psychical  process  is  a 
more  complex  one,  and  the  belief  finally  adopted 
differs  to  this  extent  that  it  is  consciously  based  or 
grounded  on  other  beliefs. 

Intuitive  and  Reasoned  Judgments.  Many  of  our 
judgments  are  arrived  at  intuitively  or  immediately, 
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and  apart  from  a  process  of  reasoning  or  inference.  If 
this  were  not  so,  there  would  be  no  starting-points  for 
us  to  reason  from,  no  nails  from  which  our  chains  of 
argument  could  be  suspended  Such  judgments  may 
be  called  intuitive.  Many  of  our  Singular  Judgments 
are  plainly  of  this  kind.  All  assertions  which  gather 
up  the  results  of  observation  and  memory,  as  for 
example  *  This  stone  is  lustrous,'  *  I  met  A.  B.  yester- 
day,' are  intuitive.  They  involve,  in  ordinary  cases 
at  least,  no  process  of  inference. 

Range  of  Intnithre  Belief.  The  question  as  to  the  exact  range 
of  immediate  or  intuitive  beliefis  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  and 
has  constituted  one  of  the  main  disputes  in  philosophy.  Many  thinken 
hold  that  there  are  certain  uniy^rsal  beliefs  which  are  whoUy  inde- 
pendent of  experience,  and  not  reached  by  any  process  of  inference. 
Such  are  the  first  principles  of  the  mathematical  sciensee,  e.^.,  ^'Diings 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,'  and  the  greafc  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  physical  sciences,  *  Nature  la  uniform,'  'Every 
event  has  its  conditions  or  cause '.  Such  directly  apprehended  ttiiihs 
have  been  variously  named  Intuitions  of  Reason,  Necessaiy  Forms  cl 
Intelligence,  Principles  of  Common  Sense,  &c  On  the  other  hand,  an 
opposite  school  asserts  that  these  beliefs,  though  in  the  mature  mind  Uiey 
assuu  e  th  3  appearance  of  intuitions,  have  in  reality  been  derived  from  in- 
numerable facts  of  experience.  They  are  thus  inferences  from  ezpetieBce, 
though  of  such  a  simple  kind,  and  answering  to  such  a  wide  range  of 
facts,  that  the  mind  reached  them  too  early  for  us  to  recall  the  proces 
of  inference.  Finally,  the  evolutionist  seeks  to  mediate  between  these 
opposed  views  by  means  of  the  doctrine  that  beliefs  derived  from 
innumerable  experiences  of  our  ancestors  are  transmitted  to  na  in  tite 
form  of  inherited  intellectual  tendencies.^ 

Oomnion  Sense.  Without  going  into  the  philosophical  question  as 
to  the  ultimate  source  and  ground  of  validity  of  these  self-evident  prin- 
ciples, we  may  note  the  psychological  fact  that  many  of  the  appareutlj 
self-evident  judgments  of  mature  life  were  in  the  first  instance  reached 
by  a  process  of  rough,  informal  inference.    It  follows,  indeed,  from  the 

1  On  the  nature  of  such  tnnsmitted  intellectaal  dispositions,  see  abo?«,  p. 
61.  For  a  brief  historical  aocount  of  the  oontroverey  respecting  the  ongiii 
and  source  of  validity  of  these  beliefs,  see  Dr.  Bain's  Menial  and  Moral  Sdgttct, 
Appendix  B. 
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peydiolc^cal  theoiy  of  judgment  tliat  anj  belief  wluch  has  become 
firmly  establisbed  in  the  mind  should  in  time  acquire  the  appearance 
of  an  independent  or  self-sufficient  belief.  We  foi^t  its  histoiy  and  its 
antecedently  and  tend  to  regard  it  as  something  original  and  underived. 
This  applies  to  that  stock  of  common  uninvestigated  belief,  with  refer- 
ence more  particularly  to  matters  of  practical  interest,  which  makes  up 
a  chief  part  of  what  ordinary  people  appear  to  mean  by  'Common 
Sense'.  Each  of  us  reaches  these  beliefs  partly  by  way  of  personal 
observation,  and  so  by  a  rough  kind  of  inductive  reasoning,  partly 
through  the  promptings  of  instinctive  impulse  and  feeling,  but  largely 
through  the  powerful  forces  of  tradition.  The  belief  that  life  is  a  good 
thing,  or  that  men  know  their  own  interest  best,  illustrates  such  a 
seemingly  original  self-sufficient  beliet  To  quesftion  the  validity  of 
these  beliefit  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  a  d^^ree  of  mental  eccentricity  that 
verges  on  insanity.  This  mass  of  self-assertive  common-sense  bdief  is 
thus  one  of  the  principal  forces  of  the  social  intelligence  which,  as  we 
saw  just  now,  tend  to  control  and  mould  the  individual  mind.  More 
especially  it  acts  as  a  check  to  tha  reasoning  impulse  discouraging  all 
investigation  into  the  grounds  of  the  principles,  postulates,  assumptions 
on  which  our  everyday  judgments  seem  to  rest  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  re- 
mainder of  our  judgments  both  singular  and  universal 
are  reached  by  a  process  of  reasoning  or  inference. 
By  this  is  meant  that  we  derive  the  judgment  as  a 
conclusion  from  previously  gained  judgments  which 
in  relation  to  the  last  are  called  premises.  Thus 
in  asserting  that  it  is  going  to  rain  because  the  baro- 
meter is  falling,  or  that  all  diamonds  are  combustible 
because  this,  that,  and  the  other  diamond  have  been 
burnt,  or  that  philosophers  are  fallible  because  all  men 
are  fallible,  we  are  said  to  infer  or  draw  a  conclusion. 
All  conclusions  may  be  called  reasoned  judgments. 

'  For  an  acooont  of  the  meanings  of  'Common  Sense'  in  evetyday  life 
and  in  phlloeophy,  see  Hamilton's  Edition  of  Keid's  Works,  Kote^A.  The 
nature  of  Common  Sense  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  Mental  Physiology, 
Bk.  IL,  Chap.  XL,  who  brings  out  clearly  the  co*operation  of  hereditary 
influences  wiUi  those  of  personal  experiences.  The  tendency  of  derived  beliefs 
to  simulAte  the  appearance  of  primary  ones  is  dealt  with  in  the  author's  work 
on  lUunons,  Chap.  XI. 
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There  is  much  the  same  relation  of  reciprocal  de- 
pendence between  judgment  and  reasoning  as  between 
conception  and  judgment.  Our  judgments  are  in 
many  cases  reached  by  a  process  of  reasoning  more  or 
less  perfectly  developed.  And  all  judgments  thus 
reached  are  capable  of  becoming  starting  points  or 
premises  in  further  processes  of  reasoning. 

Nature  of  Reasoning.  To  reason  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  pass  from  a  certain  judgment  or  certain  judgments 
to  a  new  one.  This  implies  that  the  mind  accepts 
the  conclusion  on  the  groimd  of  the  premises.  In 
other  words,  the  resulting  belief  is  in  this  case  due 
to  a  recognition  of  the  relation  between  the  new  and 
the  old  judgments,  of  the  hct  that  the  premises  carry 
with  them  or  necessitate  the  conclusion,  or  that  the 
latter  follows  from  the  former.  What,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  the  essential  intellectual  process  here  ?  What 
relation  does  the  mind  detect  between  premise  and 
conclusion  in  thus  passing  from  a  belief  in  the  one  to 
a  belief  in  the  other  ? 

In  order  to  ascertain  this,  let  us  take  a  simple  example 
of  reasoning :  *  The  barometer  is  falling,  therefore  it  is 
going  to  rain '.  In  drawing  this  conclusion  we  identify 
the  present  state  of  the  barometer  with  past  states 
which  we  have  observed  or  heard  about.  But  we  do 
not  simply  identify  this  phenomenon  as  an  isolated 
fact :  we  identify  it  in  respect  of  its  accompaniments 
or  attendant  circumstances  (altered  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  results  of  this,  rain).  From  this  it  appears 
that  reasoning  is  only  a  higher  and  more  complex 
process  of  assimilation,  identification,  or  classing.  It 
differs  from  perception  (the  recognition  of  a  single 
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object),  and  from  conception  (the  assimilation  of  many 
objects)  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  assimilation  of  things 
in  their  connection  with  certain  other  things,  or, 
briefly,  the  identification  of  relations  among  things. 

We  thus  see  that  reasoning  proceeds  by  way  of 
assimilation.  We  only  reason  in  so  far  as  we  note  the 
resemblances  among  objects  and  events.  Discriniina- 
tion  enters  into  reasoning,  but  not  as  the  uniting 
binding  link  between  the  old  and  the  new  judgment. 
From  mere  diflTerence  we  can  infer  nothing.  This  is* 
seen  plainly  enough  in  mathematical  reasoning.  If 
we  know  that  A  and  B  are  both  unequal  to  a  third 
quantity  C,  we  are  not  able  to  pronounce  any  relation 
between  A  and  B. 

At  the  same  time,  discrimination  plays  a  subordi- 
nate part  in  reasoning.  The  power  of  reasoning,  of 
connectiug  one  judgment  with  another,  implies  the 
ability  to  detect  similarity.  What  we  commonly 
mean  by  a  dull  stupid  mind  is  one  that  cannot  reason, 
and  cannot  follow  a  process  of  reasoning,  that  fails 
to  assimilate,  to  seize  the  bond  of  similarity  which 
ties  together  premise  and  conclusion.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  confused  mind  is  one  that  is  apt  to  reason 
badly  by  not  discriminating,  by  supposing  similarity 
to  exist  where  it  does  not.  Our  reasoning  is  only 
accurate  in  so  far  as  we  distinguish  as  well  as  assimi- 
late. 

Inference  and  Proof.  While  we  thus  assume  that 
in  reasoning  the  mind  consciously  passes  from  premise 
to  conclusion,  we  must  remember  that  this  does  not 
answer  ta  the  actual  order  of  mental  events  in  many, 
and  perhaps,  the  majority  of  cases.     The  conclusion 
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presents  itself  first,  and  the  ground,  premise,  or  reason, 
when  it  distinctly  arises  in. the  mind  at  all,  leeias 
rather  as  an  after-thought,  and  by  the  suggestive  force 
of  the  similarity  between  the  new  case  and  the  old 
In  the  case  just  instanced,  the  mind  passes  at  onoe  to 
the  conclusion  (here  an  expectation).  It  does  not 
distinctly  recall  the  past  instances  at  first,  and  may 
not  do  so  at  all  unless  when  the  conclusion  is  chal- 
lenged or  doubt  somehow  suggested  The  distinct 
'  reference  to  the  antecedent  judgment  is  thus  rather  a 
part  of  the  final  revisional  process  of  proofs  tiian  of 
the  first  process  of  inference.  Here  again  we  must  be 
on  our  guard  against  taking  the  logician's  account  c^ 
how  our  processes  of  thought  may  be  carried  on  as 
representing  faithfully  the  manner  in  which  they 
actually  take  place  in  ordinary  cases.  ^ 

Implicit  Reasoning.  This  operation  of  passing  finnn 
one  or  more  judgments  to  another  may  assume  one  of 
two  well-marked  forms.  In  the  first  place  we  may 
pass  directly  from  one  or  more  singular  judgments  to 
another  singular  judgment  without  clearly  setting  forth 
to  ourselves  or  to  others  the  ground  of  our  conclusion 
under  the  form  of  a  general  truth  or  principle.  Thus 
a  boy  having  observed  on  one  or  more  past  occasions 
that  particular  pieces  of  wood  float  in  water  will  con- 
clude directly  in  a  new  instance  that  this  piece  of 
wood  will  float.  This  has  been  called  reasoning  from 
particulars.  It  may  ako  be  called  impUcit  reasoning, 
because  the  general  ground  or  principle  is  implied  and 
not  explicitly  set  before  the  mind* 

^  For  some  good  remarkt  on  the  relation  of  inference  to  proof,  lee  Xr.  1. 
Sldgwick's  volume,  ^aUaciei,, Part  I.,  Chap.  I., 5ect;  L .    . 
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Here^  again,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  need  be 
no  conscious  reference  to  the  past  instances.  Thus 
the  boy's  mind  passes  directly  from  the  perception  of 
the  piece  of  wood  to  the  idea  of  its  floating.  As  we 
saw  when  dealing  with  expectation,  the  mind  is  deter- 
mined by  the  forces  of  association  to  pass  directly  to 
an  anticipation  of  an  event  without  any  conscious 
reference  to  the  past  experiences  which  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  association.  Indeed,  when  the 
past  experiences  are  very  numerous,  any  distinct  re- 
presentation of  them  is  obviously  precluded. 

This  form  of  reasoning  is  the  simplest  and  earliest 
in  the  order  of  development.  What  germ  of  reasoning 
the  lower  animals  possess  shows  itself  under  this  form. 
The  reasonings  of  children  are  of  this  kind  too.  They 
pass  from  old  experiences,  some  or  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  distinctly  recalled  according  to  circum- 
stances, to  new  ones  without  seizing  the  general  rule 
or  principle  involved  in  their  procedure.  And  even 
adults  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  reason  in  the 
same  way.  In  matters  of  everyday  experience,  even 
when  general  assertions  are  available,  we  do  not,  in 
ordinary  cases,  consciously  go  back  to  them.  And  in 
not  a  few  cases,  e.g.,  in  reasoning  as  to  the  motives  or 
reasons  of  other  persons'  conduct,  we  should  find  it 
very  hard  to  connect  the  conclusions  reached  with 
any  such  universal  judgments. 

Ptaetical  Jodgment,  Taet,  kc  This  kind  of  reasoning  may  be 
described  as  nnconsdous,  or  better,  as  automatia  There  is  no  distinct 
record  of  past  instances  from  which  the  mind  sets  out  Numerous  past 
experiences  have  left  their  accumulated  traces  in  the  shape  of  tendencies 
to  judge  in  a  certain  way.  There  is  something  here  in  the  region  of 
inteUect  analogous  to  habit  in  the  region  of  action.    Just  as  in  the  case 
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of  a  Habitual  or  *  automatic'  action  we  tend  to  do  someUiing  witliOQt 
antecedently  forming  a  dear  representation  of  an  end  or  purpose,  so  in 
the  case  of  automatic  inference  we  tenet  to  pass  to  a  conclusion  without 
previously  representing  the  ground  or  starting  point  It  is  probaibfe 
that  in  each  case  the  result  is  largely  dependent  on  firmly  establi^ed 
nervous  connectiona  How  little  conscious  reference  there  is  to  previoos 
knowledge  in  these  cases  is  seen  in  the  familiar  feu^t  that  many  persona 
who  can  (in  most  cases)  reach  sound  conclusions  are  quite  unable  after- 
wards to  justify  them.  Not  only  have  they  no  guiding  general  prin- 
ciples, they  have  not  a  full  mental  retention  of  the  iacts  which  when 
clearly  set  forth  would  supply  the  starting  point,  or  point  of  analogy. 
This  applies  with  especial  force  to  conclusions  formed  about  practical 
matters.  A  man  of  'practical  judgment'  is  one  who  can  rapidly  adapt 
the  aggregate  results  of  his  past  experiences  in  this  automatic  way  to 
new  cases.  Joseph  Hume,  a  man  of  this  sort,  often  resorted  to  for  his 
valuable  advice,  was  accustomed  to  say  **  Such  is  my  opinion  but  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  I  arrived  at  it  ".^  What  is  meant  by  quick  intuitive 
insight  into  others  feelings  or  character,  tact  in  dealing  with  persons,  pre- 
sence of  mind  in  quickly  adapting  actions  to  unforeseen  drcnmstaneei^ 
all  illustrate  the  operation  of  such  automatic  intellectual  tendencies  in 
slightly  different  forma.  In  each  of  these  highly  useful  qualities  we 
have  the  effect  of  numerous  past  experiences  and  observations  no  loiter 
individually  recoverable  but  associated  in  an  indissoluble  psychical  pro- 
duct, a  firmly  fixed  tendency  to  judge  in  a  certain  way  under  a  par- 
ticular class  of  circumstances.* 

The  tendency  of  the  mind  thus  to  reason  directiy 
from  one  particular  case  to  another  is  seen,  perhaps, 
most  plainly  in  the  reverse  process  of  going  back  from 
a  new  fact  to  an  old  one  by  way  of  explaining  or 
finding  a  reason  for  the  former.  Children  and  the 
uneducated  do  this  to  a  large  extent.     They  find  a 

1  See  Carpenter's  Annual  Phytiology,  Chap.  XL,  p.  478. 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  this  capability  of  automatic  inference,  aee  J.  & 
Mill,  SyaUm  of  Logic,  Bk.  IL,  Ch.  111.,  §  8.  Carpenter,  loe  siL  The  last 
writer  groups  this  qoahty  under  '  Common  Sense '.  As  Hunilton  points  oat 
in  the  note  referred  to,  one  of  the  meanings  of  this  term  points  to  that  loi- 
common  quality,  practical  intelligence  or  tact.  In  tins  extension  of  tlia 
phrase  we  see  that  it  is  still  setting  itself  in  opposition  to  reasoning  as  a  con- 
scious process  susceptible  of  formal  presentation.  The  nature  of  Tact  Is 
fully  dealt  with  by  Prof.  Lazarus,  Dm  Leben  der  SecU.  Band  8. 
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certain  intellectual  satisfaction  in  assimilating  a  new 
and  strange  occurrence  to  one  or  more  familiar  occur- 
rences. They  account  for  it  by  connecting  it  with 
what  is  already  common  and  familiar,  without  in- 
quiring into  the  general  principle  involved  in  the 
particular  cases.  In  talking  figuratively  of  the  move- 
ments of  inanimate  objects,  as  when  we  describe  a 
spark  as  *  flying'  upwards,  we  all  seem  to  find  a 
measure  of  that  satisfaction  which  a  fall  explanation 
by  means  of  a  general  truth  brings  to  the  logical 
mind. 

Explicit  Reasoning.  It  is  evident  when  we  reflect 
on  these  reasoning  processes  that  we  do  implicitly 
assume  a  general  statement.  The  boy  in  our  example 
tacitly  assumes  that  'all  wood  floats'.  If  he  were 
not  sure  of  this  he  would  have  no  business  to  con- 
clude, *  This  piece  of  wood  will  float '.  And  as  soon 
as  he  is  asked  to  give  the  ground  of  his  conclusion, 
or  to  *  prove '  his  assertion,  he  sets  forth  this  general 
statement  The  reasoning  then  becomes  explicit. 
In  so  far  as  we  reflect  on  our  reasoning  operations 
we  naturally  tend  to  bring  them  into  this  form.  All 
the  reasoning  of  science,  as  distinguished  from  the 
rough  processes  of  everyday  life,  proceeds  by  way  of 
such  general  truths  or  principles.  The  adoption  of 
this  form  of  reasoning  marks  the  growth  of  human 
intelligence,  the  attainment  of  the  power  of  general 
thinking,  of  distinctly  seizing  and  making  clear  to 
consciousness  the  points  of  similarity  among  things. 

inductive  and  Deductive  Reasoning.  The  full  ex- 
plicit process  of  reasoning  by  way  of  a  universal 
judgment  is  commonly  said  to  fall  into  two  parts 
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or  atages«  Of  these  the  first  (a)  is  the  operation  of 
reaching  a  general  judgment  or  assertion.  This  i& 
known  as  induction.  The  second  (h)  is  the  operatioii 
of  applying  the  truth  thus  reached  to  some  par- 
ticular case  (or  class  of  cases).  This  is  known  as 
deduction.  Induction  is  an  upward  moveoient  of 
thought  from  particular  instances  to  a  general  tndJi, 
principle,  or  law :  deduction,  a  downward  movement 
from  some  general  statement  to  a  particular  state- 
ment, or  at  least  a  statement  less  general  than  the 
first 

Nature  of  Inductive  Reasoning.  The  psychologieal 
process  in  passing  from  particulars  to  a  general  truth 
illustrates  the  essential  process  of  all  thinking,  the 
detecting  of  similarity  amid  diversity.  Let  us  examine 
an  instance  of  inductive  reasoning.  The  child  observes 
that  his  iojBy  spoons,  knives,  he  himself,  and  a  vast 
multitude  of  other  objects  when  not  supported  &1L 
He  gradually  compares  these  facts  one  with  another 
and  seizes  the  essential  feature  of  them  or  the  general 
truth  implied  in  them.  He  discovers  that  what  all 
tibese  things  have  in  common  is  that  they  are  material 
bodies.  He  then  extricates  this  general  conception^ 
and  along  with  it  the  circumstance  (falling  to  the 
ground)  which  has  invariably  accompanied  it.  That 
is  to  say,  he  judges  that  all  material  bodies  (when 
unsupported)  fall  to  the  ground.  The  operation  is  a 
process  of  reasoning  or  iiidference  because  his  mind  in 
making  the  universal  assertion  passes  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  observed  cases.  ^jMI  includes  not  only 
all  the  instances  he  has  examined,  however  numerous 
these  may  be,  but  all  unobserved  case3*. 
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This  process  is  clearly  related  to  that  of  gene- 
ralkation :  indeed^  induction  is  often  spoken  of  as  gene- 
ralisation. In  each  case  we  trace  out  a  similarity 
among  a  diversity  of  things ;  in  the  case  of  generalisa- 
tion we  do  so  in  things  viewed  as  single  or  apart,  in 
the  case  of  induction,  in  things  viewed  in  their  con- 
nection with  smne  other  thing.  And  just  as  there 
aie  higher  and  lower  conceptions  so  there  are  higher 
and  lower  inductions.  The  child  begins  with  a 
number  of  narrow  inductions,  e.^.,  *  flies  die/  *  birds 
die/  and  so  fortL  He  then  compares  these  one  with 
another  and  extracting  what  is  conmion  to  them 
reaches  the  higher  truth  'AH  animals  die'.  Later 
on  he  couplea  this  with  the  kindred  truth  similarly 
reached  *  All  plants  die/  dnd  so  arrrives  at  the  yet 
more  comprehensive  induction,  'All  living  things 
die'. 

Althougb  we  xUnallj  Bpeak  of  the  process  of  induction  as  having  to 
do  with  classes,  there  is  a  pieeiBely  similar  operation  involved  in  ascer« 
taining  the  qualities  of  individual  ohjects  in  so  far  as  these  qnalities 
manifest  themselves  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Thus  the  mental  process 
hj  which  we  ascertain  that  a  child  is  trathful,  that  a  man  has  a 
refined  taste,  and  so  forth,  is  a  companeoo  of  manj  partiallj  nnlike 
phenomena,  viz.,  actions,  and  a  detection  of  the  underlying  common 
quality. 

'  Spontaneous  Induction.  The  child  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  generalise  from  experience.  A  single 
instance  often  suffices  to  beget  the  inference  to  a 
general  rule.  One  experience  of  the  burning  pro- 
perties of  fire  is  enough  to  produce  the  belief  that 
all  fire  burns.  This  natural  impulse  leads  in  early 
life  to  hasty  induction.  Here  is  an  example.  A 
boy  of  two  and  a  half  was  accustomed  to  dwell  on 
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the  feet  that  he  would  one  day  grow  to  be  big.  One 
day  as  he  was  using  a  small  stick  as  a  waUdng  stick 
his  mother  told  him  it  was  too  small,  on  which  he  at 
once  remarked,  'Me  use  it  for  walking  stick  wh^ 
stick  be  bigger'.  He  had  implicitly  argued  that  all 
things  tend  to  grow  bigger  in  time.  The  inductions 
of  the  young  and  of  the  uneducated  are  often  of  this 
type.  The  tendency  of  all  of  us  is  to  argue  that  what 
is  true  of  ourselves,  and  of  our  own  little  sphere  of 
observation  is  true  of  mankind  and  of  things  gene- 
rally.* 

Regulated  Induction.  This  natural  impulse  to 
generalise  on  a  narrow  and  precarious  basis  becomes 
corrected  by  wider  experience,  as  well  as  by  educa- 
tion. Thus  the  child  that  generalises  that  all  nurseries 
have  a  roddng  horse  like  his  own,  that  all  dogs  take 
to  the  water,  and  so  on,  learns  either  by  his  own 
observations  or  from  what  others  tell  hhn  that  his 
conclusion  is  hasty  and  inaccurate.  Pulled  up,  so  to 
speak,  in  his  early  attempts  to  generalise,  he  grows 
more  cautious.  The  impulse  to  generalise  is  not 
arrested,  it  is  simply  guided  and  controlled.  Induc- 
tion now  proceeds  in  a  more  circumspect  and  methodi- 
cal manner.  The  young  inquirer  takes  pains  to  collect 
a  wider  variety  of  observations.  He  examines  the 
instances  he  thus  collects  more  closely  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  essential,  as  distinguished  from  their 


1  On  the  eyilB  of  hasty  generalUation  see  Locke,  Of  fht  Conduei  of  Ac 
Uhdentanding  (edited  by  Prot  Fowler),  Lect  XXV.  He  remarks :  '  Genenl 
obeervatioiia  drawn  from  particulars  are  the  jewels  of  knowledge,  compre- 
hending great  store  in  a  little  room ;  bat  they  are  therefore  to  be  made  with 
the  greater  care  and  caution,  lest,  if  we  take  connterfeit  for  tme,  oor  loe  and 
shame  be  the  greater  when  oor  stock  comes  to  a  seyere  scrutiny '. 
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acddental^  resemblances.  Thus,  for  example,  lie  finds 
out  that  the  fact  of  growth  is  connected  with. those 
properties  of  things  which  we  call  life,  and  he  will 
consequently  restrict  the  idea  to  living  things. 

Induction  and  Causation.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant truths  reached  by  way  of  inductive  reasoning  are 
those  having  to  do  with  the  causes  of  things.  In 
order  to  produce  any  result  we  must  know  the  condi- 
tions which  regulate  or  determine  it.  We  can  only 
predict  events  with  certainty  when  we  know  the  cir- 
cumstances on  which  they  depend.  Inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  things  thus  constitutes  a  chief  part  of  our 
reasoning.  This  is  seen  in  the  very  use  of  the  word 
•reason'.  To  find  a  reason  for  a  thing  commonly 
means  to  ascertain  its  cause,  and  so  to  explain  its 
occurrence. 

How  the  Child  reaches  the  Idea  of  Cause.  The 
child's  daily  experience  is  continually  presenting  events 
or  occurrences  in  a  certain  order.  Thus  he  soon  finds 
out  that  food  satisfies  hunger,  that  water  quenches 
thirst,  that  a  hard  blow  gives  him  pain,  and  so  on. 
He  soon  learns  too  that  his  own  actions  produce  cer- 
tain results.  Thus  he  discovers  that  he  can  break  a 
stick  (if  not  too  stout)  by  bending  it,  that  he  can  open 
the  door  by  turning  the  handle  and  then  pulling  (or 
pushing),  &c  Later  on  he  observes  that  things  about 
him  are  related  to  one  another  in  the  same  way ;  for 
instance,  that  the  appearance  of  the  sun  is  connected 
with  day-light,  of  rain  with  muddy  streets.  Out  of 
numerous  experiences  of  this  kind  he  gradually  arrives 
at  the  idea  of  cause.  He  then  goes  beyond  the  limits 
of  observed  facts  and  concludes  that  everything  that 
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happens,  every  change  in  the  world  about  him  has  its 
cause. 

Idea  of  Cause  and  of  Purpose.  There  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  child  moulds  his  idea  of 
cause  on  the  pattern  of  his  own  actions  and  their 
results.  That  is  to  say,  he  conceives  of  everything 
which  happens  as  the  consequence  of  some  action 
analogous  to  his  own.  The  first  enquiries  of  young 
children,  ^who  made  the  snow?'  *who  made  the 
flowers  grow? '  and  so  forth,  point  to  this  condusion. 
The  production  of  any  result  is  thought  of  as  brought 
about  by  a  muscular  action.  The  fall  development 
of  this  idea  is  seen  in  tiie  supposition  of  young 
children  that  everything  has  its  use  or  purpose.  The 
meaning  of  the  question  '  why?  *  in  the  mouth  oi  a 
child  of  three  or  four  is  equivalent  to,  *For  what 
purpose  or  end? '  It  is  only  aftar  a  certain  develop- 
ment of  intelligence  that  the  child  learns  to  distinguish 
between  the  sphere  of  action  with  purpose  or  end,  and 
that  of  physical  causation,  or  causation  without  end.^ 

Natural  Reasoning  about  Causes.  Children  show 
the  natural  impulse  to  generalise  most  distinctly  in 
concluding  about  the  causes  of  things.  The  early 
age  at  which  they  begin  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  events  favours  tiie  hypothesis  that  they  have  an 
inherited  disposition  to  think  in  this  way,  that  is  to 
say,  to  view  things  as  happening  because  of  other 
things  happening.  The  play  of  this  natural  impulse 
results  in  many  hasty  inductions.      A  very  dight 

1  The  traces  of  the  origin  of  the  idet  are  never  lost    In  the  ideas  of  force 
which  science  employs  there  is  still  a  reference  to  the  original  type  of  < 
tion,  action  inyolring  mnsoolar  exertion. 
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analogy  between  things  often  leads  a  cliild  to  conclude 
that  they  have  the  same  cause.  This  has  already 
been  illustrated  in  the  tendency  of  the  young  to  look 
at  the  changes  going  on  in  the  inanimate  world  as 
the  results  of  actions  analogous  to  their  own. 

Hasty  induction  with  respect  to  causes  shows  itself 
too  in  other  ways.  The  desire  to  find  some  cause  for 
a  thing  often  leads  to  the  fixing  of  the  mind  on  some 
attejidant  circumstance  which  is  only  accidentally  pre- 
sent, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  effect  produced. 
Thus  a  little  boy  of  two  once  argued  that  milk  was 
white  because  it  came  from  a  white  cow  which  he  had 
happened  to  see. 

Again,  the  mind  is  apt  to  argue  that  a  thing  is 
always  produced  by  one  and  the  same  cause,  and  this 
leads  to  error.  Thus  a  child  (about  two  and  a  half) 
having  found  out  that  the  wind  blew  off  his  hat, 
argued  that  the  slipping  off  of  his  glove  was  the  result 
of  the  wind's  action  too. 

Regulated  Reasoning  about  Causes.  The  careful 
discovery  of  causes  is  often  a  very  difficult  process, 
and  always  implies  a  method  of  procedure.  Among 
the  more  important  processes  here  involved  are  a 
careM  observation  and  retention  of  a  variety  of  .in- 
stances of  the  effect  produced,  and  further  a  pains- 
taking analysis  of  these  instances  in  order  to  see 
exactly  what  the  invariable  and  essential  circumstance 
is  on  which  the  result  depends.  Thus  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  combustion,  we  compare 
numerous  instances,  and  by  examining  these  arrive  at 
the  conunon  circumstance,  the  presence  of  oxygen  and 
of  something  capable  of  combining  with  this. 

29 
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The  process  implies,  further,  active  experimenting 
with  things  in  order  to  ascertain  what  circimistances 
can  be  taken  away  or  eliminated  without  affecting  the 
result,  and  what  cannot.  Thus  in  inquiring  into  the 
cause  of  combustion  we  find  that  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air  can  be  removed  and  the  process  of  combustion  still 
go  on,  while  the  oxygen  cannot. 

The  reader  should  note  the  cloee  coirespondence  between  the  Bomoes 
of  erroneous  induction  and  those  of  inaccurate  conception  (see  p.  369). 
As  just  suggested,  a  wrong  induction  arises  (commonly)  either  by 
examining  too  few  instances,  or  by  hastily  and  insufficiently  inspecting 
the  instances  observed.  J.  S.  Mill  iUustrates  the  double  source  of  error 
by  the  example  of  crediting  a  fortune-teller.  A  person  may  commit 
this  error  either  by  overlooking  aU  the  cases  in  which  the  sot^imnt 
prophet  IB  wrong ;  or  by  not  noting  that  in  the  cases  in  which  he  is 
right  he  had  been  in  coUusion  with  another  who  gave  him  the  infor- 
mation.^ 

Deductive  Reasoning.  By  Induction  the  child 
reaches  a  large  number  of  general  or  universal  judg- 
ments. These  are  supplemented  by  all  the  general 
statements  made  to  him  by  others  in  the  way  of 
instruction.  Having  these  imiversal  statements  he  is 
able  to  pass  on  to  the  second  stage  of  explicit  rea- 
soning, namely,  Deduction.  By  this  is  meant  reasoning 
downward  from  a  general  truth  or  principle  to  some 
particular  case  or  class  of  cases.  Thus  a  child  who 
has  been  told  that  all  persons  are  liable  to  make  mis- 
takes, is  apt  to  apply  the  truth  by  arguing  that  his 
mother  or  his  governess  makes  mistakes.    The  type  of 


*  System  of  Logic,  VoL  II.,  Book  V.,  Chap.  IV.,  Sect  2.  The  student 
who  wishes  to  xmderstand  the  systematio  orderly  processes  by  which  causes 
are  discovered,  should  consult  MUl's  treatise,  or  some  other  work  on  IndoctiTe 
Logic 
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deductive  reasoning  when  fully  set  fortli  is  known  as 
a  syllogism,  and  is  as  follows  : 

All  M  is  P.    Everything  made  by  labonr  costs  money. 
All  S  is  M.     Toys  are  made  by  labour. 
Therefore  All  S  is  P.     Therefore  Toys  cost  money. 

Or  for  negative  arguments ; 

No  M  is  P.    No  naughty  children  are  loved. 
All  S  is  M.    This  is  a  naughty  child. 
Therefore  No  S  is  P.     Thw^fore  he  will  not  be  loved. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  nature  of  the  mental 
process  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
inductive  reasoning.  The  essential  fact  is  still 
assinulation.  We  recognise  an  identity  between  the 
particular  case  (S)  and  a  class  of  cases  (M)  in  respect 
of  its  possessing  (or  not  possessing)  a  certain  adjunct 
or  concomitant  (P).  Thus  in  the  first  of  the  above 
examples  we  assimilate  toys  to  other  things  as  pro- 
ducts of  labour,  and  by  so  doing  we  further  assimilate 
them  as  having  the  peculiarity  of  costing  money. 

Here,  again,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  logi- 
cal order,  required  for  purposes  of  proof,  and  the  actual 
psychological  order  of  the  process  of  inference.  We 
rarely  (if  ever)  proceed  in  the  formal  way  here  set 
forth  from  premises  to  conclusion.  In  some  cases  the 
conclusion  first  distinctly  presents  itself  to  the  mind, 
and  the  other  judgments  rise  into  distinct  conscious- 
ness later ;  and  in  other  cases  the  mind  does  not  at 
any  stage  distinctly  represent  more  than  one  of  the 
two  truths  making  up  the  premises. 

In  cases  of  simple  deductive  leasoning  where  both  premises  are  well 
known  beforehand,  the  mind  may  pass  at  once  to  the  conclasion  bj 
means  of  the  process  of  suggestion  akeadj  explained.    In  these  drcum* 
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fitances  it  only  distinctly  recalls  tiie  gronndB  of  the  judgment  aitenraids 
by  way  of  justifying  it  or  finding  a  reason  for  it  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, the  mind  does  explicitly  refer  to  one  of  the  premises  before  reaching 
the  final  judgment.  The  reason  why  in  most  instances  we  do  not  explicitly 
refer  to  both  is  that  we  rarely  obtain  the  two  pieces  of  knowledge 
answering  to  these  statements  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  we  first  of 
all  reach  the  former,  at  other  times,  the  latter  of  the  premises.  As  soon 
as  the  second  piece  of  knowledge  is  reached,  the  mind  tends  to  pest  st 
once  from  this  to  the  conclusion  with  only  a  very  indistinct  reference 
to  the  first  and  familiar  fruth.  Thus  a  child  who  already  knew  that 
toys  were  made  by  labour,  might  on  first  learning  that  things  made  by 
labour  cost  money,  pass  directly  from  this  judgment  to  the  judgment, 
toys  (as  well  as  other  things)  cost  money.  Similarly,  if  the  second 
premise  happened  to  be  the  later  piece  of  knowledge^  his  mind  would 
not  distinctly  recall  the  first 

Induction  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  process  of  analysis,  and  Deduc- 
tion of  Synthesis.  And  there  is  some  ground  for  this  distinction.  In 
induction  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  discovering  the  common  cir- 
cumstances in  a  variety  of  instances,  that  is  to  say,  with  analysing  these  so 
as  to  reach  the  points  of  similarity  connecting  them.  On  the  other  hand 
in  deduction,  the  most  striking  part  of  the  process  is  SyntheeiB  or  Comla- 
nation.  It  is  by  bringing  together  two  distinct  judgments  that  we  readi 
the  conclusion,  and  facility  in  deductive  reasoning  depends  on  the  ability 
thus  to  combine  old  pieces  of  knowledge  in  new  groupings.  In  dedne- 
tion,  moreover,  the  final  judgment  illustrates  the  more  perfect  fonn  c^ 
synthesis  in  which  two  things  are  brought  together  by  the  mind,  and 
not  directly  associated  by  a  connection  in  our  experience.  At  the  sme 
time,  induction  clearly  implies  a  measure  of  synthesis  in  so  £bt  as  it 
combines  two  notions  in  the  form  of  a  universal  judgment  And  on  die 
other  hand  deduction  may  be  analytic  when  the  judgments  are  analyta 
as  in  the  following  :— Men  are  xational  beings,  Negroes  are  men.  There- 
fore they  are  rational  beings.  ^  * 

Finding  Applications  and  Rnding  Reasons.  De- 
ductive reasoning  may  begin  at  one  of  two  ends. 
We  may  have  a  principle  given  us  and  be  asked  to 

^  The  precise  nature  of  deductive  retsoning  has  been  much  diaeosBed  by 
Logicians.  It  is  doubtful,  as  Mr.  Spencer  and  others  hare  pointed  out, 
whether  the  syllogistic  form  described  in  the  text  Is  capable  of  representiDg 
niaiiy  of  our  processes  of  deductive  inferences.  Mr.  Spencer  has  fully  ahovn 
that  our  inferences,  even  in  cases  where  they  are  susceptible  of  being  tbnnni 
into  this  scheme»  do  not  actually  conform  to  it  (see  his  Prkie^pki  ^i^db- 
logy,  VoL  XL,  Part  VI.,  Chap.  VIII.,  Sect.  806,  fcc.). 
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draw  conclusions  from  it  This  is  applying  a  prin- 
ciple, or  finding  out  new  illustrations  of  a  truth. 
New  discoveries  may  be  made  by  a  skilful  combining 
of  truths  already  Imown*  Thus  for  example  a  child 
after  being  told  or  having  discovered  that  air  has 
weight  and  that  it  is  elastic  or  compressible  might 
argue  out  for  himself  that  the  lower  strata  must  be 
denser  than  the  higher. 

On  the  other  hand  we  may  set  out  not  with  a 
general  truth  but  with  a  particular  statement  or  fact 
of  observation,  and  seek  for  a  principle  under  which 
it  may  be  brought.  This  is  finding  a  reason  for  a 
statement,  or  explaining  a  fact.  Thus  a  child  when 
told  that  a  certain  action  is  wrong  may  be  asked 
to  say  why  it  is  wrong,  that  is  to  find  out  the 
general  rule  under  which  it  faUs.  In  observing  what 
happens  about  him  the  child  is  continually  explaining 
things  to  himself  and  others  by  a  reference  to  general 
truths  already  acquired.  Thus  he  accounts  for  the 
melting  of  the  snow  by  the  sim  by  bringing  it  under 
the  general  principle  that  heat  melts  substances. 
Similarly  he  accounts  for  praise  or  blame  administered 
in  a  particular  case  by  referring  to  a  general  rule,  as 
that  all  kind  actions  are  praiseworthy  or  that  all  cruel 
actions  are  blameworthy.^ 

Imperfect  and  Perfect  Deductive  Reasoning.  The 
processes  of  deductive  reasoning  may  lead  to  a  valid 

*  When  no  proTionsly  ascertained  principle  or  role  can  be  found,  the  mind 
is  capable  of  supposing  a  reason.  This  is  called  framing  a  hypothesis.  In 
common  life  and  in  scienttfio  inquiries  we  are  frequently  dri? en  to  invent 
suppositions  or  hypotheses  for  the  sake  of  explaining  observed  hcta.  This  is 
one  of  the  highest  manifestations  of  the  constructiye  or  synthetic  actiTity  of 
the  mind. 
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or  invalid  conclusion.  It  is  the  business  of  Logic  to 
point  out  the  conditions  of  valid  argument.  The 
psychologist  is  only  interested  in  the  distinction  in  so 
far  as  he  has  to  account  for  all  processes  of  inference, 
unsound  as  well  as  sound. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  deductive  error 
or  fallacy,  we  may  point  out  that  since  reasoning  is  a 
detection  of  similarity,  the  great  source  of  erroneous 
reasoning  is  confusion  or  want  of  discrimination.  As 
was  pointed  out  above,  the  bad  reasoner  cannot  see 
where  similarity  ends  and  difference  begins.  Among 
the  most  common  errors  in  deductive  argument  are 
those  arising  from  the  ambiguity  of  terms.  When  the 
mind  fails  to  distinguish  between  different  shades  of 
idea  attaching  to  the  same  word,  it  is  exceedingly 
liable  to  go  astray.  Our  very  eagerness  to  find  a 
reason  for  a  thing  may  precipitate  us  into  this  confu- 
sion ;  as  we  see  every  day  in  the  explanations  offered 
by  loose  reasoners  of  things  lying  beyond  their  spedal 
ken.  And  any  agitation  of  feeling,  by  dulling  the 
discriminative  power,  is  greatly  favourable  to  such 
confusion  of  thought. 

This  liability  is  ftirthered  by  the  circumstance  that 
in  our  processes  of  reasoning  words  tend  to  become 
the  substitutes  of  clear  ideas  about  things.  The  rela- 
tions of  dependence  between  judgment  and  judgment 
can  to  a  large  extent  be  detected  quite  apart  from  any 
inspection  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  In  many  of 
the  rapid  processes  of  internal  thought  the  mind  tends 
to  rush  from  step  to  step  of  the  reasoning  with  only 
the  slightest  glance  at  the  meaning  of  the  terms. 
Hence  the  liability  to  confusion.     Similarly  in  follow- 
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ing  the  argument  of  another.  When  there  is  the 
appearance  of  a  logical  order  in  a  speaker's  or  writer's 
statements,  we  are  strongly  disposed  to  accept  the 
reasoning  as  valid  The  critical  mind  is  one  that 
keeps  this  impulse  to  use  words  *  mechanically '  in 
due  check  by  closely  examining  into  the  ideas  under- 
lying the  words.* 

Complex  Reasoning.  Most  of  our  everyday  rea- 
sonings are  not  of  the  simple  character  just  described. 
They  are  compound  processes.  Thus  a  fact  or  facts 
which  we  observe  may  suggest  a  truth  (induction). 
We  then  go  on  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  this.  Then 
perhaps  we  test  this  conclusion  by  new  observations. 
Or  we  bring  the  truth  thus  suggested  into  relation  to 
other  truths  already  reached,  in  order  to  see  whether 
it  is  consistent  with  these,  and  whether  it  receives 
any  support  from  them.  In  other  cases  we  pass  by 
way  of  deduction  alone  through  a  whole  chain  of 
reasoning,  as  when  we  think  out  a  series  of  eflFects 
of  some  known  cause  which  we  suppose  to  be  put  into 
operation.  What  we  know  as  a  lengthy  process  of 
argument  is  a  highly  complex  chain  of  inference,  in 
which  the  mind  now  sets  out  from  facts  or  illustra- 
tions mounting  to  truths  or  principles,  now  traces 
out  the  results  of  known  truths.  The  methods  of 
science  too  are  made  up  of  such  combinations  of  in- 
ductive and  deductive  reasoning. 

Reasoning  about  Probabilities.  An  important  de- 
partment of  complex  reasoning  has  to  do  with  proba- 

^  Of  ooime  tliis  inechaiiical  nae  of  language  ia  in  certain  casea  not  only 
allowmUe,  bat  a  good  saying,  eg.,  in  the  aymbolio  language  of  mathematics 
(algebraic  symbols,  kc).  On  the  nature  and  limits  of  each  a  legitimate  nse  of  a 
language,  see  J.  S.  Mill,  SysUm  of  Logic,  VoL  II.,  Book  IV.,  Chap.  VL,  §  6. 
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bilities.  Many  so-called  universal  traths  are  only 
roughly  or  *  approximately'  univeisaL  They  hold 
good  of  most  cases  of  a  certain  class,  but  not  of  all 
Hence  we  cannot  have  that  degree  of  certainty  in 
reasoning  from  them  that  we  have  in  reasoning  from 
such  truths  as  those  of  geometry,  which  have  no  ex- 
ception. Our  conclusions  are  only  probable.  The 
great  region  of  probability  ia  human  action,  the 
motives  which  determme  it,  and  its  results.  It  is 
always  hazardous  to  say  a  man  must  have  acted  in  a 
certain  instance  from  a  given  motive ;  or  that  a  cer- 
tain plan  of  action,  involving  the  co-operation  of  oth^ 
minds,  will  in  a  particular  case  be  followed  by  a 
definite  result 

This  being  so,  reasoning  about  probabilities  takes 
place  by  combining  a  number  of  consideratiouB.  Thus 
in  order  to  prove  a  fSact  on  testimony  it  is  nec^sary 
to  have  corroborative  evidence.  We  cannot  safely 
conclude  that  because  one  man  asserts  a  thing,  it  is 
true.  He  may  have  been  mistaken  in  what  he  thought 
he  saw.  Again,  these  processes  of  reasoning  involve  a 
weighing  of  considerations  one  against  another.  For 
example  we  have  often  to  settle  a  problem  like  tJiis : 
'  Did  the  child  break  this  by  accident  or  on  purpose  ?* 
*  Is  it  self-interest  or  affection  which  is  prompting  him 
to  do  this  V  *  Will  this  plan  of  treatment  correct  the 
boy's  fault  or  will  it  harden  him  ?'  in  aU  sudi  cases 
the  mind  is  called  on  to  consider  a  number  of  circum- 
stances and  the  principles  applicable  to  them,  and  to 
decide  according  to  the  preponderance  of  evidence  on 
one  side  or  another,  and  in  some  cases  even  to  suspend 
judgment  altogether. 
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In  all  such  cases  tbe  final  belief  (or  suspension  of  jodgment)  is  a 
resultant  of  dififerent  tendencies,  answering  in  their  relative  degrees  of 
strength  to  the  d^n^ees  of  firmness  of  the  associations  involved.  Hence 
the  different  probative  or  belief-producing  force  of  the  same  oonsidera- 
tions  to  different  individual  minds  according  to  their  special  experience. 
It  may  be  added  that  here,  too,  the  conclusion  is  frequently  reached  in 
the  first  instance  by  a  process  of  rapid  ^  intuitive '  insight  before  the 
several  considerations  are  distinctly  set  forth  as  a  logical  theory  of  pro- 
bability would  require.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  minds  which  display 
considerable  skill  in  reaching  conclusions  by  such  a  complex  process  of 
semi-oonBcioqs  inference  are  quite  unable  to  set  forth  the  grounds  of  their 
conclnsion.  As  we  saw  above,  a  man  of  'practical  judgment '  can  often 
decide  well,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  justify  his  decisions  to  others. 

The  region  of  practical  conduct  illustrates  this  kind 
of  complex  reasoning.  As  we  shall  see  by  and  by, 
rational  or  wise  conduct  involves  the  capability  of 
taking  in  all  the  circumstances,  of  measuring  accu« 
rately  the  relative  probability  of  this  or  that  result, 
and  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
this  or  that  course  of  action.  f- 

Activity  of  Mind  in  Reasoning.  From  this  brief 
account  of  the  chief  varieties  of  the  reasoning  process 
the  reader  will  see  its  close  dependence  on  the  earlier 
intellectual  processes,  observation,  and  reproduction. 
To  carry  on  a  process  of  reasoning  it  is  necessary  that 
the  mind  be  well  stored  with  facts  gained  either  by 
personal  observation  or  by  instruction.  It  is  further 
necessary  that  the  mind  have  a  firm  hold  on  truths  or 
principles  fitted  to  explain  new  facts.  To  this  must 
be  added  facility  in  construction,  in  fonning  new 
notions  and  hypotheses. 

Nor  will  all  this  avail  without  a  proper  development 
of  voluntary  attention  and  the  power  of  concentration. 
To  reason  out  a  thing  implies  intense  and  prolonged 
activity  of  mind.     In  seeking  an  explanation  of  some 
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fact,  say  the  odd  conduct  of  one  of  our  friends,  the 
mind  performs  an  elaborate  process  of  searcL  It 
has  from  the  beginning  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the 
object  of  this  searcL  It  then  singles  out  for  special 
consideration  from  among  all  the  thoughts  called  up 
those  which  bear  on  this  object  Thus  in  the  case 
supposed  we  fix  our  attention  on  other  actions  of  the 
same  person,  or  of  other  persons,  on  &miliar  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  and  so  forth,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  the  key  to  the  puzzle.  Not  only  so,  when 
the  process  is  perfect  the  will  is  called  on  to  resist  tie 
tendencies  to  confusion,  and  the  influences  of  feeling 
and  bias,  which  have  been  spoken  of  above.  The 
greater  the  concentration,  the  more  perfectly  the  re- 
presentation of  the  desired  result  dominates  all  the 
mental  processes  of  the  time,  compelling  them  to  con- 
verge on  this  result,  the  higher  will  be  the  quality  of 
the  reasoning.^ 

BaUef  and  fi^owledge.  As  we  have  Been,  oil  knowledge  on  its 
whjeetive  side  is  beliefl  To  know  a  truth  is  to  be  assured  of  it  What 
the  term  knowledge  implies  more  than  belief  is  an  chjtdwe  fact,  namelj 
the  adjustment  and  conformity  of  belief  to  reality  or  truth.  The  qnee- 
tion  as  to  the  validity  of  knowledge,  the  criterion  by  which  we  are  to 
decide  how  far  any  belief  is  objectively  valid,  is  as  already  pointed  out 
a  problem  not  of  psychology,  but  of  theory  of  knowledge. 

Without  entering  into  this  philosophical  question  we  may  bri^y 
refer  to  the  psychological  marks  which  difference  merely  believing  from 
knowing.  The  most  obvious  difference  is  one  of  d^^ree.  In  eveiy  day 
language  we  speak  of  hnotoing  when  we  are  perfectly  certain  and  fiee 
from  doubt,  as  whto  we  say  that  the  sun  is  now  shining,  or  that  two 
and  two  make  four.  On  the  other  hand,  we  talk  of  believing  when  we 
have  an  inferior  degree  of  certainty  as  when  we  say,  that  it  wiU  lain  by 
and  by,  or  that  there  are  icebergs  in  the  arctic  regions.    In  mattexs  of 

1  Compare  the  remarks  on  the  relation  between  power  of  concentiatioa  and 
intellectual  power  (p.  100).  The  nature  of  the  will's  action  in  the  control  of 
thought  and  feeling  will  be  more  ftdly  investigated  by  and  by. 
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memory  we  say  that  we  hiow  a  tiling  liaj^ned  wlien  the  occurrence  is 
recent  and  the  remembrance  distinct,  but  that  we  believe  it  happened 
when  the  event  is  remote  and  the  images  indistinct  Mere  strength  or 
intensity  of  belief  howeyer,  is  not  the  sole  diBtingaishing  mark  of 
knowing.  We  often  feel  'instinctively '  sore  of  a  thing  without  being 
able  to  say  that  we  have  knowledge.  Blind  faith  may  be  of  the 
strongest,  yet  it  is  marked  ofif  horn  cognition.  Knowing  implies,  over 
and  above  mere  belief^  a  process  of  reflection  on  it,  a  clearing,  illu- 
mining, or  intellectualising  of  it  by  critical  inspection.  In  bdieving 
we  have  the  emotional  aspect  of  conviction  uppermost  *  in  knowing  we 
have  its  intellectual  side  made  prominent  Most  of  our  knowing  begins  as 
vague  conjecture  or  foreboding,  and  grows  distinct  by  stages.  This  applies 
not  only  to  otir  every  day  knowledge,  but  also  to  scientiflc  cognition.^ 

The  *  conduct  of  the  undeistanding '  has  for  its  object  the  testing  and 
sifting  of  our  beliefs.  This  consists  in  critically  examining  the  meaning 
of  our  judgments,  rendering  the  ideas  distinctk  and  finally  of  considering^ 
in  the  light  of  logical  principles,  their  relations  of  dependence.  By  these 
processes  the  mind  reaches  knowledge,  first  of  all  in  the  shape  of  persistent 
intuitive  beliefs  which  no  critical  reflection  can  shake,  and  secondly,  of 
belief  which  are  recognised  as  following  necessarily  from  these.  In 
this  way  the  first  crude  beliefis  become  clear  apprehensions  of  truth,  or 
are  dissolved  into  mere  phantoms  of  knowledge.' 

Development  of  Powers  of  Judgment  and  Reason- 
ing. The  powers  of  judging  and  reasoning  show 
themselves  later  than  the  power  of  conception.  A 
child  a  year  old  will,  as  we  have  seen,  name  objects, 
and  form  mdimentary  notions  about  things,  but  he 
cannot  yet  form  explicit  judgments,'    The  first  ex- 

^  It  may  be  added  that  the  mental  state  implied  in  knowing  inyolyes  a 
more  or  less  distinct  reference  to  the  common  mind.  Belief  as  contrasted 
with  knowledge,  is  Tariablj  affected  by  the  temperament  and  circnmstances 
of  the  individnaL  Hence  the  oonscioosnees  of  possessing  knowledge  includes 
the  assurance  that  we  are  one  with  the  common  intelligence. 

*  The  psychological  characteristics  of  knowledge  are  dealt  with  by  Volk- 
mann,  Lehrbueh  der  Psychologie,  §  124.  The  distinction  between  Belief  and 
Knowledge  has  played  an  important  part  in  philosophical  dlBcnssions.  See 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  ZeUures  am  Logic,  VoL  II.,  Lect  XXVII.,  p.  68,  and  p. 
70  »eq,    J.  S.  Mill,  Examination  qf  Sir  W,  ffamUUnCs  Philo8(ipky,  Chap.  V. 

*  When  a  child  of  eighteen  months  on  seeing  a  dog  exclaims  'Bow-wow,' 
or  on  tasting  his  food  exclaims  'Of  (hot),  or  on  letting  fall  his  toy  says 
'  Don '  (down),  he  may  be  said  to  be  implicitly  framing  a  judgment :  '  That  is 
adogi'  'This  milk  is  hot,'  ' My  plaything  is  down '. 
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plicit  judgments  are  concerned  with  individual  objeda. 
The  child  notes  something  unexpected  or  surprising  in 
an  object  and  expresses  the  result  of  his  obserraticm 
in  a  judgment.  Thus,  for  example,  the  boy  more 
than  once  referred  to,  whom  we  will  call  G,  was  first 
observed  to  frame  a  distinct  judgment  when  19  months 
old,  by  saying  ^  Dit  Id '  (sister  is  crjmig). 

These  first  judgments  have  to  do  mainly  with  die 
child's  food,  or  other  things  of  prime  importance  to 
him.  Thus  among  the  earliest  attempts  at  com- 
bining words  in  propositions  made  by  C.  already 
referred  to  were  the  following :  ^  Ka  in  milk '  (some* 
thing  nasty  in  milk)  ;  *  Milk  dare  now'  (there  is  still 
some  milk  in  the  cup).  Towards  the  end  of  the 
second  year  quite  a  number  of  judgments  is  givoi 
out  having  to  do  with  the  peculiarities  of  objects 
which  surprise  or  impress  the  mind,  their  altered  posi- 
tions in  space,  &e.  Among  these  may  bo  instanced  the 
following :  •  Dat  a  big  bow-wow'  (that  is  a  large  dog) ; 
*Dit  naughty'  (sister  is  naughty);  *Dit  dow  ga 
(sister  is  down  on  the  grass).  As  the  observing 
powers  grow,  and  the  child's  interest  in  things  widens^ 
the  number  of  his  judgments  increases.  And  as  his 
powers  of  detecting  relations  and  of  uttering  and 
combining  words  develop,  he  ventures  on  more 
elaborate  statements,  e.g.,  *Mama  naughty  say  dat' 
(2  years). 

An  interesting  phase  of  this  early  stage  of  the 
growth  of  judgment  is  the  acquisition  of  the  sigisi 
of  negation,  *  no,'  •  not  '•  The  first  sign  of  negation 
is  a  shake  of  the  head,  but  this  is  used  as  a  mark 
rather  of   unwillingness    or    disinclination    than  of 
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logical  rejection.  C.  did  not  make  a  distinct  negative 
statement  till  well  on  in  his  third  year. 

The  employment  of  the  sign  *no'  presupposes 
a  knowledge  of  two  alternatives  (truth  and  falsity). 
It  is  greatly  aided  by  the  habitual  employment  of 
questions.  A  question  when  understood  brings  home 
to  the  mind  two  opposed  and  mutually  exclusive 
statements.  The  way  in  which  the  negative  particles 
are  first  used  is  very  instructive.  C.  (early  in  his 
third  year)  was  in  the  habit  of  framing  a  statement 
and  then  appending  the  sign  of  negation  thus :  *  N. 
(his  name  for  himself)  go  in  water — jio\  It  was 
observed,  further,  in  the  case  of  two  children  that 
during  the  third  year  they  were  apt  to  couple  affirma- 
tive and  negative  statements,  e.gr.,  *This  I's  cup,  not 
mama's  cup';  *This  a  nice  bow-wow,  not  nasty  bow- 
wow ',  This  suggests  that  a  child  at  this  early  stage 
when  first  seizing  the  meaning  of  a  negation  is  wont 
to  set  forth  explicitly  the  negation  implied  in  an  affir- 
mation. 

As  intelligence  develops  the  child  becomes  capable 
of  judging  not  only  about  particular  objects  but  about 
classes.  Thus  he  picks  up  and  repeats  the  general 
statements  made  by  those  about  him  as  for  example, 
'naughty  children  play  with  the  dirt*.  The  growth 
of  the  power  of  judging  is  marked  by  an  increase  of 
a  cautious  and  critical  spirit  in  relation  to  affirmation. 
What  is  seen  is  described  more  accurately.  The 
tendencies  to  exaggerate,  to  misstate,  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  feeling  (the  desire  to  astonish,  amuse,  and  so 
on)  are  curbed.  The  tendency  to  give  reality  to  the 
fictions  of  fancy  is  restrained.     The  child's  wider 
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experience  supplies  him  with  a  rudimentary  stanchttd 
of  what  is  possible  and  impossible,  probable  and  im- 
probable. Further,  the  statements  of  others  are 
inspected  and  criticised,  and  so  the  power  of  denying 
or  negating  strengthened.  The  transition  from  child- 
hood to  youth  is  marked  by  a  considerable  increase  of 
independence  in  judging  about  things.  The  boy  of 
twelve  is  apt  to  form  his  own  opinions  about  tiungs, 
and  to  adhere  to  them  even  when  opposed  by  othen. 

Growth  of  Reasoning  Power.  In  dose  connection 
with  this  progress  of  judgment  there  goes  on  the 
development  of  the  power  of  inferring  or  drawing 
conclusions.  At  first,  as  observed,  the  process  is 
implicit,  from  particulars  to  particulars.  The  first 
distinct  trace  of  this  power  was  seen  in  the  case  of  C. 
when  he  was  17  months  old.  He  asked  for  bread  and 
butter  (which  he  called  •  bup ').  Not  being  immedi- 
ately attended  to,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  towaids 
the  bread-knife  lying  on  the  table,  still  repeating  the 
sound.  This  action  clearly  implied  the  recognition  of 
a  relation  between  the  knife  and  the  satisfaction  of 
his  want  The  pressure  of  want  first  brought  hi 
power  of  inference  into  play.*  A  distinct  step  was 
noted  at  the  end  of  the  21st  month.  His  father  told 
him  not  to  eat  some  brown  sugar  which  he  was  taking 
out  of  a  bag.  He  answered  promptly  and  emphatically 
*  Ni  1'  This  was  clearly  finding  a  reason  by  way  of 
justification,  *  I  eat  it  because  it  is  nice*. 

First  Reasonings  about   Cause.     As  already  ob- 

*Hi8  father  purposely  tried  liis  patience  a  day  or  two  after  wlienlw^ 
asking  for  *bup'.  He  looked  at  him,  still  clamouring  for  *lwp'.  1^ 
getting  more  excited  he  bethought  him  of  the  expedient  of  pointing  to  lii> 
empty  plate. 
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served,  the  cMd's  first  reasonings  about  cause  are 
very  crude.  He  snatches  fix>m  his  past  experience 
any  analogous  case  in  order  to  explain  the  happening 
of  things.  This  leads  to  an  anthropomorphic  inter- 
pretation of  events.  For  example,  C.  in  his  24th 
month  found  a  pebble  in  his  box  of  bricks.  His 
mother  asked  him  what  it  was  doing  there,  and  he 
replied,  *Wa  pay  bricks'.^  Early  in  his  third  year 
he  got  into  the  way  of  asking  who  made  this  and 
that  thing.  He  argued  that  everything  imperfect, 
such  as  a  flower  without  a  stem,  could  be  *  mended'. 
Again,  noticing  pips  in  an  orange,  he  asked  *Who 
put  pips  there — cook  V 

By  the  end  of  the  third  year  a  child  is  wont  to 
perplex  his  mother  by  asking  the  *  Why  V  of  every- 
thing. He  now  looks  at  things  as  occurring  for  a 
purpose,  and  can  only  understand  them  in  so  far  as 
they  present  some  analogy  to  his  own  purposive  ac- 
tions. 

As  the  child's  mind  expands  the  real  relations  of 
things  are  more  clearly  detected  and  set  forth  in  the 
shape  of  inductive  conclusions.  He  now  begins  to 
apprehend  the  true  nature  of  causation,  to  understand 
the  working  of  the  forces  of  nature  about  him.  But 
it  is  probable  that  no  adequate  discrimination  of  the 
region  of  human  action  and  of  natural  causes  is  reached 
in  average  cases  till  the  period  of  youth  is  entered 
on.'    And  it  is  only  in  this  later  stage  of  development 

*  That  is,  '  Wants  to  play  bricks  '•  In  justice  to  C.  it  most  be  added 
that  he  instantly  went  on  to  reflect  Looking  at  the  pebble  he  sagely 
observed,  *Noands'  (*  It  has  no  hands '}• 

*  A  girl  aged  5  years  9  months  once  asked  her  mother,  'What  makes  the 
wind,  mama  t    Is  it  a  great  big  fim  somewhere  t ' 
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when  the  powers  of  abstraction  are  acqoiriiig  strengdi 
that  the  higher  inductions  which  we  call  the  laws  and 
principles  of  science  can  be  fully  grasped. 

The  same  line  of  remark  applies  to  the  growth  of 
deductive  reasoning.  A  boy  of  8  or  4  will  apply 
a  simple  rule  to  a  particular  example.  But  such 
applications  are  of  the  most  obvious  kind.  To  recog- 
nise an  action  as  one  of  a  certain  class  {e.g.,  crue!,  or 
kind),  and  to  reason  that  it  is  on  tiiat  account  worUiy 
of  condemnation  or  conmiendation  implies  but  little 
power  of  abstraction,  and  but  little  power  of  detecting 
similarity  among  the  relations  of  things.  Facility  in 
drawing  conclusions  from  principles  is  gradually  ac- 
quired by  means  of  repeated  exercises.  The  growth 
of  reasoning  power  will  manifest  itself  in  discov^isg 
the  less  obvious  applications  of  a  rule  or  principle. 
And  as  his  stock  of  general  truths  increases  the  boy 
will  find  more  and  more  scope  for  exercising  hk 
reasoning  powers  in  drawing  conclusions  from  them. 
Finally,  after  his  powers  of  deductive  reasoning  have 
been  thus  strengthened  in  comparatively  ample  exer- 
cises, he  vnR  be  able  to  perform  more  difficult  &i^ 
of  complex  argument,  and  work  out  chains  of  demon- 
stration as  those  of  £uclid« 

Varieties  of  Reasoning  Power.  There  are  well 
marked  differences  of  reasoning  power  among  indi- 
vidual minds.  One  peraon  has  a  greater  aptitude  in 
discovering  similarities  among  things  and  their  re- 
lations, in  seizing  and  applying  a  principle,  than 
another  person.  Thus  of  two  men  in  view  of  the 
same  group  of  facts,  one  will  leap  quickly  to  the 
general   law    or    principle    underlying    them,   while 
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another  will  fail  to  detect  it.  Similarly  one  man 
much  more  readily  brings  new  facts  under  old  truths 
than  another.  Superiority  of  reasoning  power  is 
roughly  measurable  by  the  facility  with  which  new 
principles  are  thus  discovered  and  old  ones  applied  to 
new  cases. 

These  differences,  like  those  in  the  case  of  the  other 
faculties,  are  general  or  special.  A  may  be  a  better 
reasoner  all  round  than  B.  But  it  usually  happens 
that  A  will  show  his  superiority  in  some  special 
direction.  To  begin  with,  there  may  be  a  special 
leaning  to  one  kind  of  reasoning  process.  There  is 
the  'inductive  mind/  quick  in  the  observation  and 
analysis  of  facts,  and  delighting  to  trace  out  the 
laws  of  phenomena.  Such  a  mind  is  wont  to  refer 
from  principles  to  facts,  and  to  be  sceptical  of  asser- 
tions not  grounded  on  observed  facts.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  deductive  or  demonstrative  mind 
given  to  dwelling  on  abstract  truths  rather  than  on 
concrete  facts,  and  skilful  in  combining  these  into  an 
orderly  argument.  The  first  type  is  that  of  the 
physical  inquirer,  the  second  that  of  the  mathema- 
tician. A  third  type  is  the  practical  reasoner,  apt  at 
seizing  all  the  principles  bearing  on  a  complex  case, 
and  balancing  one  reason  against  another  so  as  to 
arrive  at  a  just  or  probable  conclusion. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  further,  that  excellence  of  rea- 
soning power  commonly  displays  itself  in  relation  to 
some  particular  kind  of  subject-matter.  Thus  the 
geometrical  reasoner  is  one  who  reasons  well  about 
geometrical  matters,  who  is  quick  in  detecting  the 
relations  between  the  several  properties  of  figures, 
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and  of  applying  geometrical  principles  or  axioms 
in  new  ways.  In  like  manner  we  find  the  good 
chemical  reasoner,  the  good  mechanical  reasoner,  and 
so  on. 

These  difierencei^  like  other  intellectual  inequalities, 
turn  partly  on  inequalities  of  native  aptitude,  and 
partly  on  differences  in  circumstances  and  education. 
Children  are  not  equally  endowed  with  reasoning 
pow^r  to  begin  with.  This  is  a  truth  too  familiar  to 
need  illustration.  Not  only  so,  a  child  may  be  led 
by  natural  taste  and  disposition  to  exercise  his  rea- 
soning powers  in  a  particular  way.  Thus  the  boy 
with  a  decided  turn  for  active  experiment  wiU  natu- 
rally (other  things  being  equal)  be  a  better  physical 
inquirer  than  a  comparatively  inactive  boy  given  to 
reflection  and  reverie.  Yet  while  the  measure  of 
reasoning  power,  and  to  some  extent  the  special  field 
of  its  operation,  are  thus  in  a  manner  determined  by 
nature,  they  are  both  liable  to  be  greatly  influencwi 
by  the  special  surroundings  of  the  child,  and  the  tjrpe 
of  education  which  he  receives.  Though  endowed 
with  comparatively  feeble  reasoning  power,  he  may  by 
judicious  exercise  attain,  if  not  a  brilliant,  yet  at  least 
a  fair  measure  of  proficiency.  And  much  may  be 
done  by  special  training  in  fixing  the  precise  line  of 
development  of  the  reasoning  faculty.* 

^  The  effect  of  practice  or  habit  in  improying  the  reasoning  power  is 
special  directions  is  well  shown  by  Locke.  *'  It  is  tnie  that  he  that  reuooi 
well  in  any  one  thing  has  a  mind  naturally  capable  of  reasoning  well  in  othas, 
and  to  the  same  degree  of  strength  and  clearness,  and  poesiUy  much  gmttf, 
had  his  understanding  been  so  employed.  But  it  is  as  true  that  he  who  cia 
reason  well  to-day  about  one  sort  of  matters,  cannot  at  all  reason  to-day  aboat 
others,  though  perhaps  a  year  hence  he  may"  (Ofth$  Omdttet  of  Ac  Under- 
•landing.  Sect  6,  pp.  20,  21). 
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Training  of  the  Powers  of  Judgment  and  Beasoning.  To 
train  a  child's  power  of  judging  is  to  exercise  lum  in  framing 
judgments  by  inviting  him  to  observe  and  describe  an  object,  to 
narrate  something  which  has  happened  to  him,  to  repeat  carefully 
what  he  has  heard,  to  submit  propositions  for  his  acceptance  and 
rejection,  and  so  on.  Here  the  mother  or  teacher  should  aim  at 
caution  and  accuracy  of  statement  The  tendency  of  children  to 
exaggerate  needs  to  be  carefully  watched  and  counteracted.  The 
child  should  be  accustomed  to  think  well  about  the  words  he  uses, 
to  see  all  that  is  implied  in  them,  as  well  as  all  that  is  contradicted 
by  them.  And  here  a  knowledge  of  the  logical  processes  called 
opposition,  conversion,  and  obversion  will  prove  serviceable  to  the 
teacher.  All  this  r^ulation  of  judgment  is  however  a  matter  of 
some  delicacy.  Children  delight  in  vivid  and  picturesque  state- 
ment, and  a  touch  of  exaggeration  is  perhaps  pardonable.  A  too 
strict  insistence  on  precision  in  the  early  stages  may  discourage 
confidence,  and  lead  to  an  untimely  hesitation  in  judgment. 

A  perplexing  problem  in  the  training  of  the  judgment  is  to 
draw  the  line  between  excessive  individual  independence,  and 
undue  deference  to  authority.  The  power  of  judgment  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  more  fully  exercised  when  the  child  forms  an  opinion 
for  himself  than  when  he  passively  receives  one  from  his  mother 
or  teacher.  To  exercise  the  judgment  is  thus  to  draw  out  his 
power  of  judging  for  himself.  And  this  can  be  very  well  done 
ilk  certain  regions  of  observation,  as  for  example  in  judging 
about  the  beauty  of  natural  objects  and  works  of  art  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  with  respect  to  other  matters  the 
child's  liberty  of  judging  must  be  curtailed.  It  would  not  do  to 
allow  a  young  child  with  his  limited  experience  to  decide  what  is 
possible  or  probable  in  a  given  case ;  and  still  less  to  permit  him 
to  pronounce  on  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  an  action.  To 
combine  the  ends  of  authority  and  of  individuality  in  respect  of 
judging  requires  much  wisdom  and  skill  in  the  trainer  of  the 
young.  Differences  of  children's  temperament  (sexual  and  indi- 
Tidnal)  must  here  be  taken  account  of.  To  train  a  boy's  power  of 
judgment  is  in  general  a  different  process  from  that  of  training  a 
giil'a  A  timid  child  disposed  to  rely  on  others  requires  another 
regime  from  that  suitable  to  a  rash  and  confident  child  disposed 
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to  question  all  authority  and  to  aet  up  dogmatically  his  own  views 
of  things. 

The  training  of  the  Reasoning  Powers  most  go  on  band  in  hand 
with  that  of  Judgment  In  the  easiest  Bbngp  (from  about  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  year)  the  mother  is  called  on  t>  satisfy  the 
child's  curiosity  or  desire  for  explanation.  This  period  is  an 
important  one  for  the  subsequent  development  of  the  child. 
Parents  are  apt  to  think  that  children  not  infrequently  put  qne&» 
tions  in  a  half-mechanical  way,  without  any  real  desire  for  an  expb> 
nation,  and  even  for  the  sake  of  teasing.  Without  as  yet  goii^ 
into  the  question  of  the  nature  of  children's  impiilses  of  curiositj, 
we  may  say  that  so  far  as  their  questionings  involve  a  genuine  desiie 
for  knowledge,  it  is  well  in  general  to  heed  and  satisfy  them.  It 
seems  a  good  rule  to  give  an  explanation  wherever  a  simple  one  is 
possible,  provided  of  course  that  the  knowledge  is  not  attainable 
by  the  child's  own  intellectual  exertions.  This  is  Locke's  advice : 
*  Encourage  his  Inqumttveness  all  you  can,  by  satisfying  his  de- 
mands, and  informing  his  Judgment,  as  far  as  it  is  capable  (S(me 
Thoughts  concerning  Educaiion,  §  122)'.*  It  may  be  even  well  at 
first  to  descend  to  the  child's  level,  and  to  look  at  the  world 
through  his  anthropomorphic  glasses.  The  forces  of  nature  may 
be  personified  and  so  her  simple  processes  («.^.,  the  exhalation  of 
vapour  and  its  condensation  in  rain)  presented  to  the  child  in  a 
form  which  is  not  only  intelligible  but  which  is  certain  to  interest 
him  by  its  pictureequeness. ' 

'Of  course  children's  questions  are  often  unanswerable.  Thus  a  fittk 
girl  of  4)  years  once  drove  her  mother  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  philosophy — ^thus :  She  sees  a  wasp  on  the  window  pane  and  wants  to 
touch  it  Her  mother  says,  *  No,  you  must  not,  it  will  sting  you '.  Child : 
'  Why  doesn't  it  sting  the  glass  t'  Mother :  '  Because  it  can*t  feel '.  Child : 
'Why  doesn't  it  feel  ?*  Mother:  *  Because  it  has  no  nerves '.  Child:  'Why 
do  nerves  feel  t '  The  young  must  be  exercised  in  taking  some  truths  oo 
trust,  and  not  asking  the  '  why  t '  of  everything.  George  Eliot  says  aoise- 
where :  '  Reason  about  everything  with  your  child,  you  make  him  a  moosteCi 
without  reverence,  without  affections  '•  The  problem  how  to  deal  with  childreB*s 
questions  is  thoughtfully  handled  by  M.  Perez,  L*£ductUum  dh$  U  Beroeam, 
Chap.  II.,  p.  45,  acq.  The  solution  of  the  problem  clearly  turns  largely  oo  oar 
view  of  the  nature  of  children's  curiosity,  a  subject  to  be  touched  on  by  and  by. 

'  This  way  of  presenting  simple  scientific  facts  and  truths  to  duldren  laa 
been  attempted  with  eminent  success  by  Miss  A.  Buckley  in  her  pleaiant 
volume,  The  Fairyland  of  Science, 
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But  the  training  of  the  reasoning  powers  includes  more  than 
the  answering  of  the  spontaneous  questionings  of  children.  The 
learners  must  be  questioned  in  their  turm  as  to  the  causes  of  what 
happens  about  them.  A  child  cannot  too  soon  be  familiarised  with 
the  truth  that  everything  has  its  cause  and  its  explanation.  The 
mother  or  teacher  should  aim  at  fixing  a  habit  of  inquiry  in  the 
young  mind  by  repeatedly  directing  his  attention  to  occurrences, 
and  encouraging  him  to  find  out  how  they  take  place.  He  must 
be  induced  to  go  back  to  his  past  experiences  to  search  for  analogies, 
in  order  to  explain  the  new  event 

The  systematic  training  of  the  reasoning  powers  must  aim  at 
avoiding  the  errors  incident  to  the  processes  of  induction  and 
deduction.  Thus  children  need  to  be  warned  against  hasty  induc- 
tion, against  taking  a  mere  accidental  accompaniment  for  a  con- 
dition or  cause,  against  overlooking  the  plurality  of  causes.  This 
systematic  guidance  of  the  child's  inductive  processes  will  be  much 
better  carried  on  by  one  who  has  studied  the  rules  of  Inductive 
Logic'  In  like  manner  the  teacher  should  seek  to  direct  the  young 
reasoner  in  drawing  conclusions  from  principles,  by  pointing  out 
to  him  the  limits  of  a  rule,  by  helping  him  to  distinguish  between 
the  cases  that  do,  and  those  that  do  not  fall  under  it,  and  by 
familiarising  him  with  the  dangers  that  lurk  in  ambiguous  lan- 
guage. And  here  some  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  Deductive  Logic 
will  be  found  helpful 

The  training  of  the  powers  of  judgment  and  reasoning  should 
be  commenced  by  the  mother  and  the  elementaiy  teacher  in  con- 
nection with  the  acquisition  ef  common  everyday  knowledge 
about  things.  Its  completion,  however,  belongs  to  the  later  stage 
of  methodical  school  instmctioa  There  is  no  subject  of  study 
which  may  not  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  efficient  teacher 
be  made  helpful  to  this  result  Thus  the  study  of  physical  geo- 
graphy should  be  made  the  occasion  for  exercising  the  child  in 
reasoning  as  to  the  causes  of  natural  phenomena.  History,  again, 
when  well  taught,  may  be  made  to  bring  out  the  learner's  powers 
of  tracing  analogies,  finding  reasons  for  events  (e.^.,  motives  for 
actions)  and  balancing  considerations  so  as  to  decide  what  is  pro- 
bable, wise,  or  just  in  given  circumstances. 

The  teaching  of  science  is  however  the  great  agency  for  strength- 
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ening  and  developing  Uie  reasaning  powez&  Science  is  geneiBl 
knowledge  expressed  as  piedaelj  as  poesiUe,  and  the  study  of  it 
serves  to  give  accuracy  to  all  ihe  thinking  processes.  Science  is 
farther  an  orderly  arrangement  of  knowledge  according  to  its 
dependence.  It  sets  out  with  principles  gained  by  induction,  and 
then  proceeds  in  a  systematic  way  to  trace  oat  deductively  the 
consequences  of  these  principles.  It  thus  serves  to  train  the 
reasoning  powers  in  an  orderly  and  methodical  way  of  proceeding. 

Some  sciences  exhibit  more  of  the  inductive  process,  others  moro 
of  the  deductivei  The  physical  sciences  are  all,  to  some  extent, 
inductive,  resorting  to  observation,  experiment  and  proof  of  law 
by  fact  And  some  of  these,  as  for  example  chemistry  and  physio- 
logy, are  mainly  mductive.  In  these  the  inquirer  is  largely  con- 
cemed  with  observing  and  analysing  phenomena  and  arriving  at 
their  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mathematical  sciences  are 
almost  entirely  deductivei  Here  the  principles  are  simple  and  mU- 
evident,  and  the  stress  of  the  reasoning  is  the  combining  of  these 
and  arriving  at  new  results  by  deduction  or  demonstration.  Hence 
physical  science  offers  a  better  training  in  inductive  reasoning, 
whereas  mathematics  supplies  the  better  exercise  in  deductive 
reasoning. 

All  sciences  as  they  progress  tend  to  grow  deductive  That  is 
to  say,  deduction  plays  ^  larger  and  laiger  part  in  them.  This  is 
illustrated  in  the  growing  application  of  mathematics  or  the  science 
of  quantity  to  the  physical  sciences.  It  holds  good,  howeveiv  of 
all  branches  of  science.  Thus,  for  example,  it  applies  to  grammar 
and  the  science  of  language.  At  first  men  had  to  observe  and 
analyse  the  facts,  the  various  forms  and  connections  of  words,  as 
used  in  every  day  speech,  and  to  discover  the  laws  which  govern 
them.  But  the  laws  once  reached,  the  science  takes  on  a  deductive 
form,  that  is,  sets  out  with  definitions  and  principles  and  traces 
out  their  results. 

This  being  so,  it  follows  that  the  proper  order  of  expoeition,  or 
the  method  of  teaching,  may  deviate  from  the  natural  order  <^ 
arriving  at  knowledge  by  the  individual  mind  left  to  itself.  In 
other  words  the  '  Method  of  Instruction '  differs  from  the  *  Method 
of  Discovery '.  ^    Yet  the  natural  order  ought  never  to  be  lost  sig^t 

*  See  Jevon8,  Elementary  LessoM  in  Logic,  Lesson  XXIV 
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ol  Principles  cannot  be  taught  before  some  examples  are  given, 
though  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  retravel  over  all  the  inductive 
steps  by  which  the  race  has  arrived  at  these  principles.  Even  such 
'  self-evident '  truths  as  the  axioms  of  geometry  require,  as  mathe- 
matical teachers  are  well  aware,  a  certain  amount  of  illustration  by 
concrete  instances.^  Thus  the  right  method  of  teaching  a  subject 
illustrates  in  a  manner  the  order  of  discovery. 

Much  the  same  kind  of  considerations  as  apply  to  the  best 
order  of  expounding  a  single  subject  apply  to  the  best  order  of 
dealing  with  different  subjects.  This  is  broadly  determined  by 
psychological  principles,  the  laws  of  the  growth  of  faculty.  Psy- 
chology tells  us  that  subjects  appealing  mainly  to  memoiy  and 
imagination  (e.^.,  geography  and  listory)  should  precede  subjects 
exercising  the  reasoning  powers  (mathematics,  physical  science). 
Bat  within  these  broad  limits  the  special  arrangement  has  to  be 
determined  by  logical  considerations.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  to 
consider  the  relative  simplicity  of  the  subjects,  and  the  dependence 
of  one  subject  on  another.  By  such  considerations  we  arrive  at 
the  rule  that  applied  mathematics  should  follow  pure,  and  that 
physiology  should  come  after  chemistry.* 

APPENDIX 

On  the  nature  of  the  processes  of  Judging  and  Reasoning  it  is  difficult  to 
refer  the  reader  to  good  authorities  in  English.  These  operations  have  been 
nsually  dealt  with  by  the  logician  for  his  special  purpose,  and  the  psychologist 
has  too  often  been  content  to  accept  his  account  of  them.  Perhaps  the  best 
analysis  of  the  reasoning  process  is  contained  in  Mr.  H.  Spencer's  chapters  on 
JReasoning  in  his  Principles  of  Psychology,  VoL  II.,  particularly  Chap.  VIII. 
It  is  however  in  German  works  on  psychology  that  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tions of  judging  and  reasoning  is  best  unfolded.  See  especially  Waitz, 
Zehrbuch  der  Psychologie,  Section  IV.,  §  49  and  following ;  Volkmann,  Lehr^ 
buck  der  Psycholoffie,  Section  VII.  B  and  C. 

>  TThat  applies  to  practical  principles  applies  to  those  of  Science : 
**  Longum  iter  est  per  preecepta : 
Breve  et  efficax  per  ezempla  ". 
'  In  connection  with  this  subject  the  reader  should  read  Prof.  Bain,  Udik" 
cation  cts  a  Science,  Chap.  VI.,  'Sequence  of  Subjects — Psychological,'  Chap. 
YII.,  'Sequence  of  Subjects — Logical' ;  also  his  appendix  on  the  classification 
of  the  Sciences  in  his  Manual  of  Logic 
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In  connection  with  the  practical  side  &e  student  sbonld  read  Lo^'s 
little  work  Cfonduet  of  the  UndenUmding  (edited  bj  Ptot  T.  Fowkr).  He 
■hoold  fdrUier  master  the  elements  of  dedoctiTS  and  indoctlTe  log;ie  as  ex- 
poonded  in  soch  a  work  as  Professor  Jeroos*  EUmadanf  LemmM.  Finallj,  on 
the  application  of  Logic  to  Educational  Method  the  stndent  msj  consult  (in 
addition  to  the  chapter  in  Jerons'  EUmnUaqf  Lasom*)  Th.  Waltz's  AU^ 
meine  Potdagogikt  %  22. 


CHAPTER  XL 

FEELING :  SIMPLE  FEELINGS. 

B[AViNa  now  briefly  reviewed  the  growth  of  intellect, 
we  may  pass  on  to  trace  the  second  great  phase  of 
mental  development,  the  growth  of  the  feelings. 

Feeling  defined.  By  fee&g  is  meant  any  state  of 
consciousness  which  is  pleasurable  or  painful.  The 
feelings  are  pleasures  and  pains  of  various  sorts, 
agreeable  and  disagreeable  states  of  mind.  Every 
feeling  is  either  pleasurable  or  painful,  agreeable  or 
disagreeable,  in  some  degree.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  many  mixed  states  of  feeling,  such  as  grief, 
anger,  and  so  on,  which  are  partly  the  one  and  partly 
the  other,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  which 
element  preponderates.^ 

In  the  second  place  feeling  includes  pleasures  and 
pains  of  all  kinds.  Thus  the  term  covers  first  of  all 
those  simple  mental  effects  which  are  the  direct  result 
of  nerve-stimulation,  and  which  are  commonly  marked 
off  as  *  sensations '  of  pleasure  and  pain,  such  as  the 
pains  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  corresponding 

^  Prof.  Bain  speaks  of  a  third  mode  of  feeling  distinct  from  pleasure  and 
pain,  which  he  calls  neutral  excitement  (The  JBmoUons  and  the  WiU,  8rd  Ed., 
p.  18,  &c).  It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  any  feeling  as  such 
can  be  indifferent    See  Volkmann,  Lehrhwh  der  Feychologie,  II.,  Sect.  128. 
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pleasures.  In  the  second  place,  the  term  feeling  com- 
prehends the  more  complex  effects  which  depend  on 
mental  activity  of  some  kind,  and  which  are  marked 
off  as  emotions,  such  as  fear,  hope,  admiration,  and 
regret 

Importance  of  studying  the  Feelings.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  feelings  constitute  a  distinct,  well-marked 
phase  or  division  of  mind.  Our  pleasures  and  pains 
make  up  the  interesting  side  of  our  experience.  The 
objects  of  the  external  world  only  have  a  value  for  us 
in  so  far  as  they  touch  our  feeling.  The  life  of 
feeling,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  our 
own  inner  life.  Our  knowledge  has  to  do  with  ex- 
ternal things,  our  actions  when  carried  out  are  external 
events,  but  our  feelings  belong  to  the  inner  subjective 
world.  Since  the  feelings  are  the  elements  of  happi- 
ness (or  misery)  it  is  clear  that  some  knowledge  of 
their  nature  and  laws  is  necessary  to  a  sound  theory 
of  the  conditions  of  happiness. 

But  feeling  is  not  merely  a  subject  of  great  import- 
ance in  itself:  it  stands  in  certain  relations  to  the 
other  two  sides  of  mind.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  con- 
nected with  intellectual  growth,  since  it  supplies  the 
interest  of  study.  Hence  no  theory  of  intellectual 
cidture  can  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  the 
emotional  susceptibilitiea  On  the  other  hand,  feeling 
stands  in  intimate  connection  with  action  and  wilL 
The  incentives  and  motives  to  action  are  represented 
feelings  (anticipations  of  satisfactions  of  various  kinds). 
The  habitual  directions  of  conduct  follow  the  lead  of 
the  dominant  feelings.  Hence  the  study  of  the  feel- 
mgs  IS  of  great  practical  moment  as  a  preparation  for 
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the  theory  of  moral  culture,  and  the  formation  of 
character. 

Relation  of  Feeling  to  Knowing.  The  relation  of 
the  emotional  to  the  intellectual  side  of  mental  growth 
calls  for  a  little  fuller  consideration.  It  is  a  relation 
at  once  one  of  mutual  opposition  and  of  reciprocal  aid. 

In  the  first  place,  feeling  and  knowing  are  in  a 
manner  opposed.  The  mind  cannot  at  the  same 
moment  be  in  a  state  of  intense  emotional  excitement 
and  of  close  intellectual  application.  All  violent 
feeling  takes  possession  of  the  mind,  masters  the 
attention,  and  precludes  the  due  carrying  out  of  the 
intellectual  processes.  Nice  intellectual  work,  such 
as  discovering  unobtrusive  dijQFerences  or  similarities 
among  objects,  or  following  out  an  intricate  chain 
of  reasoning,  is  impossible  except  in  a  compara- 
tively calm  state  of  mind.  Even  when  there  is 
no  strong  emotional  agitation  present,  intellectual 
processes  may  be  interfered  with  by  the  subtle  influ- 
ence of  the  feelings  on  the  thoughts  working  in  the 
shape  of  bias.  Thus  a  child  that  finds  a  task  dis- 
tasteful  is  apt  to  reject  the  idea  that  the  study  is 
useful.  His  feeling  of  dislike  prejudices  his  mind  and 
blinds  him  to  considerations  which  he  would  otherwise 
recognise.  Hence  the  special  difficulties  which,  as 
every  teacher  knows,  are  connected  with  the  intel- 
lectual training  of  children  of  a  highly  emotional 
temperament.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  saw  above,  all  intellectual 


^  On  the  effect  of  feeling  in  interrupting  the  intellectual  processes,  see  abore, 
pp.  816,  40i.  The  perturbing  effect  of  violent  excitement  on  the  attention 
is  closely  connected  with  its  effect  on  the  muscles  to  be  spoken  of  presently. 
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activity,  since  it  implies  interest,  depends  on  the  pres- 
ence of  a  certain  moderate  degree  of  feeling.^  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  that  all  good  and  effective  intellectual 
work  involves  the  presence  of  a  gentle  wave  of  plea- 
surable emotion.  Attention  is  more  lively,  images 
recur  more  abundantly,  and  thought  traces  out  its 
relations  more  quickly  when  there  is  an  under-current 
of  pleasure.  Hence  rapid  intellectual  progress  is  fur- 
thered by  lively  intellectual  feelings.* 

It  would  appear  to  follow  from  this  that  the 
growth  of  intellect  itself  in  all  its  higher  phases  im- 
pUes  the  strengthening  of  certain  feelings.  In  order 
that  there  may  be  an  interest  in  study  and  a  motive 
for  intellectual  effort  certain  emotions  must  be  deve- 
loped in  the  child's  mind,  such  as  the  pleasure  of 
gaining  reward,  affection,  and  the  *  intellectual  emo- 
tions *  of  curiosity  and  love  of  knowledge. 

While  the  progress  of  knowing  thus  depends  in  a 
measure  on  that  of  feeling,  the  latter  is  still  more 
largely  determined  by  the  former.  Feeling  in  all  its 
higher  forms  (emotions)  involves  intellectual  pro- 
cesses. It  is  the  immediate  accompaniment  of  per- 
ceptions, representative  images,  and  so  on.  Thus  fear 
is  occasioned  by  the  sight  or  the  mental  image  of  an 
object,  e.gr.,  a  mad  dog.  Self-esteem  (in  its  developed 
form)  presupposes  the  idea  of  self  and  the  recognition 
of  certain  quaUties  (e.gr.,  skill,  virtue)  as  belonging 
to  self.  Many  of  our  feelings,  as  affection  for  a  person 
and  patriotism,  involve  numerous  and  complicated 

'  See  aboye,  pp.  88,  92. 

*  Goethe  obeeiree  that  the  greatest  depth  of  thought  inyolres  the  greatest 
derelopment  of  emotion. 
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processes  of  intellectual  representation.  The  highest 
feelings  of  all,  such  as  reverence  for  truth  and  the 
sentiment  of  justice,  presuppose  a  process  of  abstract 
thought,  and  consequently  a  considerable  measure  of 
intellectual  development.  Hence  the  changes  of  emo- 
tional life  attending  changes  of  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  the  progress  of  intellectual  culture.  This  de- 
pendence of  feeling  on  intellectual  activity  makes  it 
convenient  that  the  exposition  of  the  Emotions  should 
follow  that  of  the  Intellect.^ 

We  thus  see  how  the  cultivation  of  intellect  and  of 
emotion  involve  one  another  in  a  measure.  In  order 
to  exercise  the  intellectual  powers  to  the  utmost,  we 
must  aim  at  making  study  pleasurable.  And  if  we 
wish  to  strengthen  the  higher  emotions,  such  as  the 
moral  sentiment  and  the  love  of  truth,  we  must  seek 
to  exercise  the  intellectual  powers. 

The  Expression  of  Feeling.  The  close  connection 
between  mind  and  body  is  nowhere  more  plainly  illus- 
trated than  in  the  correlation  between  states  of  feeling 

^  The  close  connection  between  feeling  and  intellectual  activity  (representa- 
tion) is  emphasised  by  the  German  psychologists.  Herbart,  the  founder  of 
the  modem  German  school  of  psychology,  sought  to  explain  pleasure  and 
pain  as  the  result  of  the  interaction  (mutual  furtherance  and  hindrance)  of 
representations.  The  relation  of  feeling  to  intellectual  activity  (Vorstellen) 
is  carefully  discussed  by  Volkmann  ^Lehrhuch  der  Paychologi^  VoL  II.,  Sect 
127  and  Sect  129),  who  argues  strenuously  against  the  older  psychological 
theory  that  feeling  and  intellection  are  necessarily  antagonistic  English 
psychologists,  on  the  other  hand,  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  have  under- 
estimated the  connection.  Mr.  H.  Spencer,  however,  clearly  insists  on  the 
close  dependence  of  feeling  on  intellectual  processes,  more  particularly  com- 
plex representation  (Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol  I.,  Part  IV.,  Chap.  VIII.). 
The  same  writer  gives  a  new  significance  to  this  connection  by  means  of  his 
theory  of  Evolution.  According  to  this,  our  feelings  are  to  no  small  extent 
made  up  of  confused  repre^ntations  (vague  memories,  echoings)  of  ancestral 
experiences.  The  dependence  of  feeling  on  the  revival  of  presentations  will 
be  discussed  presently. 
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aiid  certain  bodily  accompaniments.  Feeling  is  accom- 
panied by  well-marked  physical  changes,  including  those 
external  manifestations  which  are  commonly  cafled 
expression,  facial  movements,  gestures,  modificatioDs 
of  vocal  utterance,  &a,  together  with  certain  internal 
organic  effects.  Pleasure  and  pain,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent the  several  kinds  of  pleasurable  or  painful  feeling, 
as  anger,  fear,  love,  reverence,  have  their  distinct  or 
characteristic  expression.  So  close  is  this  connection 
between  the  feeling  and  its  bodily  manifestation  that 
the  adoption  of  the  external  signs  of  an  emotion  (look, 
gesture,  &c.)  disposes  the  mind  to  fall  into  the  appro- 
priate feeling.  This  is  illustrated  not  only  in  the 
experiences  of  the  actor  but  also  in  the  workings  of 
sympathy  which  appears  to  begin  with  the  imitation 
of  the  external  signs  of  feeling.  The  same  fact  of  a 
close  connection  between  feeling  and  its  bodily  mani- 
festation is  seen  in  the  control  of  feeling  by  the  will 
This,  as  we  shall  see,  involves  the  checking  or  inhi- 
biting of  the  external  movements. 


The  relation  of  Emotion  to  its  bodily  concomitants  is  a  peculiai)/ 
close  one.  All  feeling,  as  involving  an  excitation  of  the  nerve  centres, 
tends  to  diffuse  itself'  over  the  nervous  system  in  a  cycle  of  effects. 
The  full  development  and  continuance  of  a  feeling  depends  on  thk 
series  of  irradiating  physical  effects.  When  these  are  cut  off,  as  what 
we  instantly  repress  the  manifestation  of  a  feeling,  the  emotional  excite- 
ment is  greatly  abated,  and  tends  to  subside.  These  physical  changes 
have  in  their  turn  concomitant  sense-feelings  (e,g,,  those  attending  the 
disturbance  of  the  heart's  action  in  fear,  those  accompanying  the  partial 
innervation  of  certain  voluntary  muscles  in  anger)  and  these  last  com- 
bine with,  and  serve  in  part  to  give  the  character  to^  the  emotion.  But 
they  can  be  distinguished  from  the  emotion  proper  to  some  extent,  a2id 
as  Volkmann  points  out,  they  firequently  outlast  this  in  duration.  The 
familiar  fact  that  'giving  way '  to  the  pressure  of  feeling  tends  to  expe- 
dite its  subsidence  may  be  explained  by  the  consideration  that  the 
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movements  carried  out  in  tiiis  case  cause  a  loss  of  intensity  in  the  sen- 
sations accompanying  tlie  emotion.  ^ 

Theories  of  EzpressioiL  These  movements  of  expression  are 
partly  instinctive,  partly  acquired.  Crying,  smiling,  frowning,  &c.,  are 
instinctive,  appearing  unifonnly  in  all  cases  very  early  in  life.  Other 
movements  as  clenching  the  fist  are  largely  if  not  altogether  instinctive. 
In  certain  cases,  imitation  (conscious  or  unconscious)  plays  a  part  In 
this  way  we  acquire  to  some  extent,  at  least,  the  actions  expressive  of 
moral  displeasure  (scolding,  &a)  ennui,  and  so  forth.  In  some  cases 
the  will  distinctly  co-operates  in  the  acquisition  of  so-called  expressive 
movements,  as  in  adopting  the  customary  look,  tone  of  voice  and  gesture 
of  polite  life. 

Several  theories  have  been  propounded  to  account  for  these  expres- 
sive movements.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  owing  to  the  close  corre- 
lation of  mental  and  bodily  processes,  all  feeling  tends  to  produce 
certain  bodily  effects,  including  movements,  which  are  in  their  strength 
and  range  proportionate  to  the  intensity  and  persistence  of  the  feeling. 
Mr.  Spencer  seeks  to  show  how  feeling  as  it  rises  in  intensity  engages 
muscles  of  larger  and  larger  calibre,  e.^.,  movement  of  fingers  (twitch- 
ing), then  movement  of  arms,  &c,  as  agitation  increases.  Wundt 
adds  that  all  feeling  involves  the  motor  centres  of  attention,  and  so 
tends  to  disturb  the  due  regulation  of  the  thoughts.  This  is  seen  most 
conspicuously  in  the  effect  of  violent  emotion  of  all  kinds.  In  this 
case,  where  we  have  the  effect  known  as  emotional  shock,  there  is  not 
only  a  paralysing  of  the  muscles,  but  an  overpowering  of  the  attention.* 
In  order  to  account  for  the  distinctive  movements  connected  with 
special  kinds  of  feeling  various  theories  have  been  propounded.  Dr. 
Bain  contends  that  since  pleasure  is  connected  with  an  increase,  and 
pain  with  a  decrease,  in  the  vital  energies,  the  expression  of  pleasure 
contrasts  in  general  with  that  of  pain  in  respect  of  the  greater  vigour  of 
the  actions.  But  the  differences  of  vigour  characterising  the  expression 
of  the  various  feelings  do  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  their  pleasur- 
able or  painful  character.  Strong  and  violent  feelings  whether  plea- 
surable or  painful  have  very  like  results.  Not  only  so,  the  strongly 
marked  contrast  in  point  of  energy  between  certain  feeUng,  e.^.,  anger 
on  the  one  side,  and  fear  on  the  other,  does  not  coincide  with  a  contrast 
of  pleasurable  and  painful  It  seems  connected  with  the  nature  of  the 
feeling  as  exciting  to  activity  or  eneigetic  in  character,  or  depressing 
and  paralysing.' 

^  This  is  Yolkmann's  theory.  The  reader  will  do  well  to  read  his  interest* 
ing  account  of  the  relation  of  emotion  to  what  he  colls  reflex  sensation, 
Lehrbwh  der  Ptyckologu,  YoL  II.,  §  129. 

«  See  his  PhyHoL  Psyekologie,  II.,  Cap.  XVIII.,  p.  828,  &c 
s  Eant  divided  feelings  ac(Kkrding  to  this  mode  of  manifestation  into  sthenic 
and  asthenic    See  Wundt,  loc  eit.,  p.  829. 
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This  leads  on  to  the  question  how  particular  modes  of  feeling,  as 
anger,  come  by  their  characteristic  bodily  expression.  So  far  as  these 
expressions  are  instinctive,  they  are  attributed  to  the  action  of  two 
causes.  (1)  Certain  movements  were  originally  connected  with  certain 
pleasurable  or  painful  sensations  as  useful  or  serviceable  actions, 
whether  consciously  carried  out  for  a  purpose  or  not  Thus  the  mus- 
cular action  involved  in  shedding  tears  was  originally  called  forth  by 
the  presence  of  an  irritating  substance  in  the  eye  ;  the  action  of  raising 
the  palate  and  pressing  down  the  tongue  at  the  thought  of  something 
'bitter'  was  originally  performed  in  swallowing  a  bitter  substance. 
This  would  bring  about  a  firm  association  between  sensation  and  move- 
ment, so  that  the  representation  of  the  former  would  tend  to  call  forth 
the  latter.  (2)  The  extension  of  the  movement  (by  the  force  of  sugges- 
tion by  similarity)  to  analogous  feelings  of  all  kinds.  Thus  the  action 
of  secreting  tears  would  become  associated  with  all  painful  feelings,  the 
action  of  raising  the  palate,  &c,  with  all  'bitter'  experiences.  These 
connections  or  associations  have  been  slowly  built  up  in  the  course  of 
the  development  of  the  race,  and  are  transmitted  to  each  individual  in 
the  form  of  instinctive  tendencies.^ 

The  Observation  of  Feeling:  Temperament.  The 
fact  that  feeling  thus  distinctly  manifests  itself  by- 
well-known  expressive  movements  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  the  accurate  observation  of  feeling.  More 
particularly  the  feelings  of  the  young  (who  as  a  rule, 
not  having  yet  learnt  the  art  of  self-control  and  dis- 
guise, are  very  frank  in  the  expression  of  their  feelings), 
can  be  easily  observed  by  means  of  these  external 
manifestations.  In  this  way  we  are  able  to  some 
extent  to  measure  feeling  or  emotional  susceptibility. 
Thus  we  may  compare  two  children  with  respect  to 
the  intensity  and  duration  of  a  feeling  under  similar 
circumstances.    Or  we  may  proceed  by  comparing  the 

^  On  the, principles  by  which  the  phenomena  of  emotiontl  expression  can 
be  explained,  see  H.  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology^  IL,  Pkrt  VIIL,  Chap. 
IV. ;  Prof:  Bain,  Tha  Senses  and  the  InUlUO,  8rd  Ed.,  Chap  IV.,  IWetseq, 
(cf.  Appendix  B) ;  C.  Darwin,  Expression  qf  the  Emotions^  Chaps.  I. — III. ; 
Wundt,  Physiol,  Psychol,^  II.,  Cap.  XXIL  I  have  critically  compared  the 
main  theories  in  my  volume.  Sensation  and  Intuition^  Chap.  IL 
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different  amounts  of  stimulus  or  exciting  force  needed 
to  call  forth  a  certain  quantity  of  feeling  in  two 
cases. 

By  this  means  something  may  be  done  to  determine 
differences  of  emotional  temperament.  We  shall  find 
that  some  minds  are  more  susceptible  to  pleasurable 
and  painful  stimulations  generally ;  others  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  pleasurable  than  the  painful  results  of 
stimulation,  or  vice  versa;  and  others,  again,  more 
susceptible  to  particular  modes  of  stimulation,  as  for 
example  the  excitation  of  angry  feeling,  and  so  on.* 

Laws  of  Pleasure  and  Pain.  Psychologists  have 
long  endeavoured  to  bring  all  the  varieties  of  plea- 
sure and  pain,  *  bodily  *  and  *  mental,'  under  certain 
laws.  Although  they  cannot  as  yet  be  said  to  have 
perfectly  succeeded,  they  have  formulated  one  or  two 
principles  which  appear  to  be  approximately  correct, 
and  which  are  of  some  practical  consequence. 

Law  of  Stimulation  or  Exercise.  Of  these  the 
principal  law  may  be  called  the  Law  of  Stimulation 
or  the  Law  of  Exercise.  All  pleasure  is  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  activity  of  some  organ  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  nerve  centres,  or  the  seat  of  conscious 
life.  Or,  since  this  activity  has  its  psychical  con- 
comitant, we  may  say  that  all  pleasure  is  connected 
with  the  exercise  of  some  capability,  faculty,  or 
power  of  the  mind.    And  it  will  be  found  in  general 

1  On  tbe  difficnltieB  of  estimating  others'  feelings,  see  Bain,  The  BmoHom 
and  the  WiO^  8rd  Ed.,  Cbap.  L  (Interpretation  and  Estimate  of  Feeling).  The 
problem  of  classifying  differences  of  emotional  temperament  on  a  scientific 
principle  has  not  yet  been  solved.  The  problem  has  been  touched,  on  by 
Wnndt,  rkytUH.  PsyehotogU^  Cap.  18, 1 2 ;  and  by  the  other  writers  already 
referred  to  (see  p^  87).  Some  aspects  of  the  Emotional  Temperament  are 
dealt  with  in  n^y  Tolume,  Petnmitm,  Chap.  XIY. 
81 
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that  all  moderate  Btiinulation  of  an  organ,  or  all 
moderate  exercise  of  a  capability,  produces  pleasure. 

We  may  look  at  the  pleasnie  as  connected  either  with  neirooB  eon- 
ditionsy  the  activity  of  some  oigan,  as  sense-oigan,  muscle,  bndn  itseli^ 
or  with  some  mode  of  mental  actiyitj.  In  setting  Ibcth  the  prind^ 
some  writers,  as  Hamilton,  refer  to  the  mental  activity  involved,  whenss 
others  refer  to  the  nervous  processesL  In  general  the  nervous  eooditka^ 
are  more  obvious  in  the  case  <^  simfde  sense-pleasures^  tlie  meatil 
activity,  in  the  case  of  the  complex  pleasures  or  emotions.  But  nervoos 
conditions  of  some  kind  are  involved  in  all  varieties  of  ^easnra  On 
the  other  hand,  even  in  the  case  of  the  simplest  pleasures  there  is  in- 
Tolved  a  rudimentary  form  of  mental  activity,  namely  that  n&itamiy  to 
having  an  impression  with  a  certain  d^;ree  oi  vividness.^  Hie  oil:jee- 
tion  against  speaking  of  pleasure  generally  as  connected  with  mental 
activity  is  that  by  so  doing  we  are  apt  to  overlook  passive  i 
more  particularly  those  connected  with  the  stimulation  <^  the 
•organsL  Looking  at  its  physiological  conditions  we  find  that  pie 
.aeems  specially  related  to  the  $en9ory  side  of  the  nervous  system.  Even 
in  the  case  of  active  pleasures,  e^.,  those  of  muscular  exerciae,  fleamy 
iStimulation  probably  plays  an  important  part 

This  general  law  is  most  clearly  illustrated  in  the 
tuegion  of  sensation,  and  particularly  the  sensations  of 
t^  higher  senses.  All  moderate  excitation  of  the  eye 
and  the  ear  by  their  appropriate  stimuli  is  pleasurable. 
And  the  pleasure  goes  on  increasing  with  the  strength 
of  the  stimulus  up  to  a  certain  point.  This  may  be 
seen  in  the  effect  of  dawn,  and  of  a  crescendo  passage 
in  music.  The  same  law  is  observable  too  in  the  case 
of  muscular  exercise,  and  what  we  mark  off  as  brain 
exercise  or  intellectual  activity.  Moderate  excitation 
is  agreeable,  and  the  degree  of  its  pleasure  increases 
with  ±he  amoimt  of  activity  up  to  a  certain  point. 

When,  however,  the  stimulation  passes  a  certain 

^  Berne  writers,  as  Leibniz,  suppose  that  in  an  cases  the  immfw^ist^  esa* 
dltion  «f  pleasure  is  a  mode  of  mental  activity,  namely  a  cognition  ('psioap- 
tion,' ranging  through  all  degrees  0  distinctness)  of  forthered  Titalily. 
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limit  the  pleasurable  effect  diminishes^  and  rapidly 
passes  into  a  distinctly  painful  effect.  Thus  when 
the  light  of  the  rising  sun  exceeds  a  certain  intensity 
the  eye  is  fatigued  or  *  blinded '.  Similarly  very  loud 
sound  is  disagreeable  to  the  ear.  Violent  muscular 
exercise,  intellectual  activity  involving  great  effort, 
are  for  a  like  reason  painful 

Scale  of  ideasmaUe  and  painM  Stimulation.  The  exact  rela- 
tion of  the  degree  of  pleasurable  or  of  painfal  feeling  to  tiie  strength 
of  the  stimulus  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Wundt  conceives  a  scale 
somewhat  as  follows.  As  soon  as  the  stimulus  passes  the  threshold  and 
causes  an  appreciable  sensation  it  begins  to  be  pleasurable,  and  the 
pleasure  goes  on  increasing  as  the  stimulus  is  increased.  At  length  a 
point  or  region  of  maTimum  pleasure  is  reached  which  probably  answers 
te  that  medium  region  of  the  scale  where  the  finest  discrimination  is 
possible.  From  here  on  the  pleasure  rapidly  diminishes  till  a  certain 
*  point  of  indifference '  is  reached.  Above  this  any  further  increase 
produces  pain,  which  in  its  turn  increases  till  at  the  point  known  as 
the  Height  (see  above,  p.  115)  the  maximum  of  pain  is  reached  {physioL 
Pif/chologiCf  Cap.  X.,  Sect  1).  Wundt's  supposition  of  an  indifference- 
point  corresponds  to  some  extent  with  £ain's  idea  of  a  neutral  mode  of 
excitement  already  referred  ta 

While  aU  pleasure  seems  to  come  by  way  of  mode- 
rate stimulation  or  activity,  all  pain  does  not  arise  by 
way  of  excessive  stimulation.  Painful  states  of  feeling 
are  occasioned  in  certain  cases  by  the  want  of  an 
appropriate  stimulus.  This  is  illustrated  to  some 
extent  in  the  effect  of  darkness.  Prolonged  darkness 
gives  rise  to  a  craving  for  light,  which  in  part  seems 
connected  with  the  circumstance  that  the  organ  is 
ready  for  activity,  but  wants  the  necessary  stimulus. 
The  restlessness  and  uneasiness  of  an  active  boy  who 
cannot  indulge  in  muscular  activity,  and  the  mental 
condition  known  as  tedium,  ennui,  dullness,  which  is 
connected  with   the    absence  of   agreeable   mental 
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stimuli  or  of  outlet  for  mental  activityt  illostrate  the 
same  principle.* 

The  painful  feeling  of  craving  is  apt  to  be  aroused 
by  aU  obstructions  to  activity.  These  give  rise  to  a 
disagreeable  sense  of  arrested  or  impeded  activity. 
Thus  when  a  train  of  thought  is  obstructed  by  f^- 
getfulness  of  some  link  tbere  is  this  craving  for  a 
free  outlet  The  pains  due  to  obstruction  commonly 
involve  in  addition  to  this  an  excess  of  activity  in  the 
shape  of  a  wearing  effort  to  overcome  tliem«* 

It  appears  to  follow  that  pleasurable  activity  lies 
between  two  extremes  of  excessive  or  strained,  and 
defective  or  impeded  exercise.  It  is  important  to  add 
that  the  terms  moderate,  excessive  and  defective  are 
relative  to  the  customary  amount  of  activity  answering 
to  the  natural  strength,  and  the  acquired  Habits  of  the 
organ.  An  organ  like  the  eye  that  is  called  on  to  be 
active  through  a  great  portion  of  the  waking  life  rarely 
gives  us  the  pain  of  fatigue.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
sense-organ  like  that  of  smell,  which  is  only  stimulated 
at  rare  intervals,  and  in  an  irregular  way,  gives  us  no 
sense  of  craving  when  the  stimulus  is  absent.  The 
moderate  degree  of  activity  is,  further,  related  to  the 
temporary  condition  of  an  organ  as  fresh  and  vigorous, 
or  feeble.  An  amoimt  of  muscular  exercise  which  is 
pleasurable  to  a  vigorous  child  will  be  painful  to  a 
weakly  one. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  moderate  ac- 
tivity of  an  organ  (as  now  defined)  is  beneficial  to 

^  These  pains  of  want  or  craTing  are  duly  emphasised  bj  Hr.  Spoiea, 
IHneiple9  qfj^ekology,  Vol.  I.,  Part  II.,  Chap.  IX. 

'  Here  the  state  of  want,  craving,  or  deeire  is  looked  cm  as  a  pamv$  stile 
of  feeling  only.     Its  relation  to  action  will  be  considered  ftirther  on. 
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that  organ,  promoting  its  health,  and  continued  effici- 
ency. On  the  other  hand  either  excess  or  deficiency 
of  activity  may  be  supposed  to  be  injurious,  the  first 
by  overtaxing  and  exhausting  its  energy  (and  possibly 
damaging  its  structure),  the  second  by  leaving  energy 
pent  up  and  needing  a  vent  We  may  say  then  that 
pleasure  depends  on  a  duo  balance  between  the  pro- 
cess of  stimulation  on  the  one  hand,  and  thai  of 
reinvigoration  on  the  other,  or  between  the  expendi- 
ture and  the  accumulation  of  energy. 

There  aie,  as  hinted,  one  or  two  apparent  exceptions  to  this  general 
principle^  In  the  first  place,  even  low  degrees  of  stimulation,  involving 
no  excess  of  activity,  may  be  painfuL  For  example,  bitter  tastes  are 
disagreeable  in  aU  degrees.  Wondt  tries  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  saying 
that  in  this  case  the  indifference-point  is  so  low  that  it  is  no  longer 
distinguishable  from  the  threshold.^  Other  phenomena,  however,  as 
those  of  musical  dissonance,  which  are  disagreeable  in  all  degrees,  have 
led  some,  as  Fechner,  to  coigectnre  that  pleasurable  activity  may  de- 
pend not  only  on  the  quantity  or  d^^ree,  but  on  the  form  of  the 
stimulus  as  suitable  or  unsuitable  in  some  way  to  the  requirements  of 
the  organ.*  In  the  second  place  the  absence  of  activity  seems  to  be  the 
occasion  not  only  of  the  pains  of  craving  but  of  the  pleasures  of  repose. 
This  wiU  be  touched  on  again  under  the  following  supplementary  prin- 
ciple,* 

Principle  of  Change  or  Contrast.  As  a  second^ 
subordinate  principle  of  pleasure  and  pain  we  have 

i£o&e«.,  pp.470,  471. 

s  FonehuUderuEathdik,  IL,  p.  966. 

*  The  law  of  stimulation  or  exerdae  Just  formulated  has  been  variously 
expressed.  Thus  the  pleasure  has  been  referred  to  the  increase  of  nerve- 
energy,  the  transformation  of  potential  enei^gy  into  living  force,  and  so  forth. 
For  some  of  the  modes  of  expressing  the  principle  the  reader  should  consult 
Hamilton,  Z^duret  on  Metaphysics^  XLIL,  XLIIL,  Bain,  The  JSmses  and  the 
InUUeet^  Chap.  lY.,  Sect  21,  22.  The  difficolties  in  the  way  of  redncing  all 
pleasores  to  a  simple  principle  of  stimnlation  are  well  pointed  out  by  J.  S. 
Mill,  Bjoanninaticn  of  Sir  W,  Hamilton* $  Philosophy ,  Chap,  XXV.,  and  by 
Mr.  Qnmey,  Power  of  Sound,  Chap.  L,  Sect  2. 
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the  law  of  change  or  contrast  We  have  already- 
seen  (p.  85)  that  a  change  of  impression  is  a  condi- 
tion of  prolonged  mental  activity.  We  have  now  to 
note  its  effect  on  the  feelings,  and  more  particularly 
on  the  pleasures.  The  understanding  of  the  precise 
bearing  of  change  or  variety  of  stimulation  on  the 
emotional  life,  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance. 

EfFect  of  Prolongation  of  Pleasurable  Stimulus, 
In  order  to  imderstand  the  effect  of  change  on  the 
intensity  of  our  pleasures  it  may  be  well  to  glance 
at  the  correlative  fact,  the  effect  of  prolonged  and 
of  unvarying  stimulation,  and,  generally,  of  what  we 
call  familiarity  and  custom.  It  follows  from  the 
general  principle  of  pleasurable  stimulation,  that  a 
powerful  stimulus  continuing  to  act,  or  frequently 
renewing  its  action,  may  become  painful  by  fatiguing 
or  injuring  the  organ  concerned.  A  momentary  blast 
of  a  horn  may  be  agreeable,  but  the  continuance  or 
frequent  renewal  of  the  sound  will  be  disagreeable. 

In  the  second  place,  even  when  there  is  no  dis- 
agreeable effect  produced,  a  pleasurable  stimulus  if  it 
continues  to  act  loses  its  pleasurable  effect.  The  same 
sight  or  soimd  *  over  and  over  again  *  soon  ceases  to 
be  a  stimulus  to  attention.  When  we  first  walk  out 
into  the  fields  on  a  spring  morning  the  bright  green 
of  the  fields  and  woods,  and  the  song  of  the  birds 
ravish  us.  But  after  an  hour's  walking  we  hardly 
notice  them.  Many  of  the  activities  of  the  organism, 
being  constant  and  unvarying,  supply  under  ordinary 
circumstances  no  distinct  consciousness,  and  therefore 
no  pleasure  at  alL  Thus  there  is  little  enjojment 
attending  the  exercise  of  the  respiratory  functions  in 
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a  usual  way.  And  mental  activity  in  so  fiur  as  it 
becomes  regularly  recurrent  and  uniform  approximates 
in  character  to  this  bodily  activity.  Our  daily  routine 
of  work  is  apt  to  lose  its  first  pleasurableness  by  its 
very  uniformity.  Unvarying  surroundings  however 
agreeable  at  first,  the  same  scenery  and  the  same 
faces,  are  apt  to  pall  on  the  mind,  producing  the  sense 
of  monotony  and  the  craving  for  change. 

Some  writeiB  liaira  sought  to  give  a  precise  form  to  the  law  of  abate- 
ment or  'decay'  of  pleasurable  excitement  Dr.  Bain  argues  that  ''it 
is  rapid  at  first ;  while  after  a  certain  time,  which  may  be  weeks  or 
months,  but  seldom  years,  the  further  diminution  is  imperceptible'' 
(The  EmaUons  and  the  Will,  Pt  L,  Chap.  lY.,  §  3).  We  must  carefnUy 
distinguish  between  the  effects  of  perfect  uniformity  or  constancy  and 
of  frequency  in  the  application  of  the  stimulua  Our  home  surround- 
ings, the  pictures  on  the  walls,  &&,  by  being  always  with  us  tend  to  lose 
their  pleasurable  effect  On  the  other  hand  regularly  recurring  plea- 
sures, as  those  of  the  table,  social  intercourse,  &c,  though  by  reason  of 
their  regularity  subject  to  the  effect  of  abatement,  by  reason  of  their 
intermittant  character  satisfy  the  conditions  of  change  to  some  extent 
This  tendency  to  loss  or  abatement  in  the  case  of  all  prolonged  or 
frequently  recurring  pleasures  is  counteracted  in  a  measure  by  a 
number  of  agencies.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  absent  term  of  the  antithesis  or  contrast  £y  keeping  in 
mind  the  state  of  things  in  which  the  customary  source  of  pleasure  is 
absent  we  are  able  to  renew  at  will  to  some  extent  the  first  yivid  inten- 
sity of  ^oyment  Thus  we  derive  a  considerable  pleasure  from  the 
consciousness  of  being  in  health,  of  being  well  provided  for,  &a,  by 
recalling  the  time  when  we  wanted  these  good  things,  or  by  imagining 
ourselves  as  wanting  them.  Hence  the  value  of  aU  art  that  depicts  or 
represents  wretchedness:  it  supplies  to  the  imagination  the  foil  or 
element  of  contrast  by  a  reference  to  what  we  realise  some  customary 
good,  and  an  old  and  fiuniliar  pleasure  becomes  in  a  manner  a  new  one. 
Persons  of  a  vivid  imagination,  though  they  are  exposed  to  more  suffering 
on  this  account,  are  in  a  much  better  position  to  derive  pleasure  from 
customary  and  abiding  sources  than  others.^ 

^  Other  cooBteraetions,  more  particularly  tiie  effbct  of  association  in 
deepening  the  emotional  value  of  what  is  £uiuliar  will  be  spoken  of  by  and 
by. 
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Effects  of  Change  on  Pleasurable  Feeling.  We  see 
then  that  pleasure  involyes  change  or  contrast  of 
mental  condition  for  a  double  reason :  (1)  because  all 
the  more  powerful  modes  of  pleasurable  stimulation 
need  to  be  limited  in  duration  if  they  are  not  to 
fatigue  and  produce  pain  instead  of  pleasure ;  and  (2) 
because  change,  variety,  or  contrast  of  impression,  is 
a  condition  of  that  vigorous  activity  of  attention  on 
which  all  vivid  states  of  mind  depend.  The  greater 
the  amount  of  change  involved  (provided  it  is  not 
violent,  that  is  so  great  and  sudden  as  to  produce  the 
disagreeable  effect  of  shock)  the  more  intense  in 
general  will  be  the  resulting  pleasure.  Hence  the 
peculiar  effect  of  strong  contrasts  in  our  experience, 
e.g.,  between  town  and  country  surroundings. 

This  principle  of  change  may  be  viewed  under  one  of 
two  forms.  In  the  first  place,  a  pleasurable  activity 
of  any  kind  may  be  regarded  as  a  transition  from  an 
inferior  degree  of  activity  of  the  particular  organ  or 
faculty  concerned.  By  inferior  is  here  meant  less 
pleasurable,  or  painful  instead  of  pleasurable.  This 
may  be  called  the  effect  of  change  or  contrast  in  the 
degree  of  activity.  In  the  second  place,  a  pleasurable 
activity  may  be  viewed  as  a  deviation  from  a  pre- 
ceding unlike  mode  of  activity.  This  may  be  called 
the  effect  of  change  or  contrast  in  the  kind  of  activity. 
It  is  commonly  known  as  the  effect  of  Variety  and 
Novelty.  A  word  or  two  may  suffice  to  illustrate 
each  effect. 

Change  In  Degree  of  Activity.  Activity  is  plea- 
surable in  so  far  as  it  is  a  transition  from  a  previous 
state  of  inactivity  or  of  less  activity.     The  most  in- 
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tensely  pleasurable  activities  are  preceded  by  a  state 
of  impeded  activity  or  enforced  inactivity,  with  its 
attending  painful  feeling  of  craving.  Thus  we  greatly 
enjoy  fresh  air  after  being  deprived  of  it  for  a  while. 
Similarly  the  full  enjoyment  of  health,  liberty,  and 
so  on,  depends  on  a  temporary  loss  and  sense  of  need 
of  these  possessions.  A  rise  &om  a  lower  point  in  the 
scale  of  activity  gives  the  pleasurable  feeling  in  a  less 
marked  form.  An  increase  in  bodily  vigour,  in  know- 
ledge, in  material  possessions,  in  reputation,  and  so 
forth,  is  attended  with  a  pleasurable  sense  of  ex- 
panding activity. 

As  pointed  out  by  Fecbner,  there  is  a  certain  analogy  between  the 
relation  of  increase  of  (pleasurable)  stimulus  to  increase  of  pleasure,  and 
the  ratio  of  increase  of  stimulus  to  that  of  sensation  fonnulated  in 
Weber's  Law.  The  more  money  ('fortune  phyidque')  a  man  has  the 
greater  must  be  the  increase  in  order  that  his  happiness  ('fortune 
morale')  may  be  appreciably  augmented.^  But  the  relation  is  com- 
monly more  complicated  than  this.  According  to  this  theory  a  given 
amount  of  new  information  ought  to  increase  the  pleasurable  conscious- 
nesB  of  knowledge  much  more  in  the  case  of  an  ignorant  than  of  a  wise 
person.  Probably  the  relation  does  hold  roughly  as  between  childhood 
and  manhood.  A  new  piece  of  knowledge  is  more  to  a  child  than  to  an 
adult  because  it  implies  a  greater  increase  of  his  whole  stock  of  know- 
ledge. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pleasure  of 
acquiring  a  new  fact  or  truth  varies  directly  as  the  amount  of  previous 
knowledge  with  which  it  can  be  brought  into  connection. 

Again,  a  transition  from  a  state  of  excessive  to  one 
of  moderate  activity  is  a  common  condition  of  plea- 
sure. The  passage  from  glaring  sunlight  to  a  moderate 
light  is  accompanied  by  a  distinct  sense  of  relief. 
When  a  task  either  bodily  or  mental  is  beyond  our 
powers,  anything  which  lightens  it  gives  a  pleasant 
sense  of  ease.    The  removal  of  hindrances  or  impedi- 

» O.  T.  Pedmer,  SUmenU  der  Pijfeho^y$ik,  VoL  L,  IX,  | «, 
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ments  which  have  necessitated  a  painful  effort  brings 
pleasure  by  allowing  activity  to  proceed  at  its  natural 
pace.  All  transition  from  states  of  over-excitement 
to  modes  of  quiet  activity  is  agreeable.  Even  the 
repose  of  an  organ  if  unduly  fatigued  will  be  a  source 
of  pleasure.  The  rest  of  the  body  after  prolonged 
muscular  exercise,  and  of  the  brain  after  protracted 
study  gives  a  distinct  feeling  of  pleasurable  reliet 

Change  in  the  kind  of  Activity.  In  order  that  an 
activity  may  be  pleasurable  it  is  not  always  necessary 
that  it  should  be  preceded  by  a  painful  state  of 
arrested  or  impeded  activity.  An  adequate  element 
of  change  may  be  supplied  by  a  due  variation  in  the 
kind  of  activity.  In  this  way  a  pleasurable  flow  of 
mental  and  bodily  activity  may  be  maintained  over 
a  prolonged  period,  each  organ  and  tacvlty  having  its 
alternate  stages  of  work  and  repose  with  a  miTiiTmiTyi 
of  the  pains  both  of  excessive  and  of  defective  activity. 
Here  again  the  effect  of  the  change  on  the  intensity 
of  the  pleasure  wiU  vary  as  the  amount  of  the  change. 
A  transition  from  bodily  to  mental  activity,  or  vice 
vers&f  from  the  exercise  of  one  sense-organ  to  another, 
from  one  train  of  thought  to  a  fresh  and  wholly  dis- 
connected train,  illustrates  this  effect. 

What  are  known  as  the  pleasures  of  Novelty  are 
but  one  illustration  of  this  law  of  change  or  Variety. 
What  is  new,  unfamiliar,  or  rare,  acts,  as  we  have 
seen,  as  a  very  powerful  stimulus  to  the  attention, 
and  the  mental  activity  as  a  whole:  it  involves  a 
marked  change  from  customary  modes  of  activity. 
A  novel  experience  in  early  life,  such  as  the  first 
party,  the  first  visit  to  the  Pantomime,  the  first 
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journey  abroad,  calfa  out  new  actiTities  of  mind,  or 
exercises  the  f^ulties  in  a  fresh  and  unaccustomed 
way.  Hence  the  peculiar  intensity  of  enjoyment 
belonging  to  these  first  experiences  of  life.  Where 
the  perfect  enjoyment  of  novelty  is  precluded  a 
modest  substitute  for  it  is  found  in  the  rarity  or 
infrequency  of  an  experience.  The  coming  holida3rs 
are  idwajrs  a  pleasant  excitement  to  a  boy  or  a  girl 
at  school  Any  experience  which  is  disconnected 
with  preceding  events,  and  so  comes  upon  us  xmex* 
pectedly  has  something  of  the  same  effect 

The  dependence  of  pleasure  on  change  has  been  faUy  recognised  by 
ancient  and  modem  writers.  The  doctrine  of  Plato  that  aU  pleasure  is 
negative,  presnpposing  a  preceding  state  of  pain  from  which  it  is  merely 
an  escape,  emphasises  this  idea  of  the  relativity  of  pleasurable  feeling. 
Many  of  our  pleasures  plainly  depend  on  the  removal  of  a  previous 
state  of  pain.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  pleasure  owes  its 
existence  solely  to  the  drcumstanee  of  change  or  reli<^  The  satisfaction 
of  a  craving  or  a  painful  desire  commonly  liberates  activities  of  some 
kind.  On  tiie  other  hand,  the  pleasures  of  repose  probably  involve  a 
positive  source  of  enjoyment  in  the  setting  fr«e  of  eneigy  for  other 
activities.  Thus  bodily  repose  by  ending  the  drain  on  the  energies 
made  by  the  muscles,  fEtvouis  the  pleasurable  activity  of  the  vital  oigans, 
and  the  flow  of  the  mental  operations.^ 

Dr.  Bain  singles  out  certain  fSeelings,  Wonder,  Novelty,  Liberty,  and 
Power,  as  '  Emotions  of  Belativity,'  since  they  depend  in  a  peculiar 
manner  on  a  change  of  circumstances  as  their  conditions.  Thus  the 
delight  in  liberty  is  tiie  pleasurable  release  from  restraint  We  only 
eigoy  freedom  when  we  contrast  the  condition  with  that  of  restraint, 
one  actually  experienced  or  imagined.  Similarly  with  the  pleasures  of 
power,  superiority,  &c.* 

>  The  theory  that  tU  pleasure  is  native,  being  siinply  deliverance  from  a 
previous  state  of  pain  was  propounded  by  Plato,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
many  of  his  successors.  For  an  historical  account  of  the  theory  see  Dumont, 
TJUwU  SdetUifique  de  la  SeatOnlU^,  Part  I.,  Chap.  I.  Those  who  regard 
pain  and  pleasure  as  the  concomitants  of  a  hindrance  and  a  liberation  from 
the  same,  tend  to  regard  pleasure  as  something  secondary  and  dependent 
though  positive.    See  Yolkmann,  op.  o^,  II.,  §  128* 

s  The  SmoUtma  and  the  Will,  Part  L,  Chap.  lY. 
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Effect  of  prolonged  painful  Stimulation.  So  £Eur  we 
have  been  considering  tlie  effects  of  prolongation  and 
of  variation  of  stimulation  in  relation  to  pleasure  only. 
But  in  order  to  grasp  all  the  conditions  on  which 
pleasure  depends  we  must  glance  at  the  influence  of 
the  same  circumstances  on  our  pains. 

A  painful  stimulation  if  prolonged  tends  in  general 
to  lose  its  first  powerful  effect.  A  patient  suffers  less 
from  prolonged  bodily  pain  (supposing  the  cause  not 
to  increase),  and  we  all  suffer  less  from  worries  and 
troubles  when  these  are  permanent  and  familiar.^ 
What  is  known  as  the  loss  or  deadening  of  (painful) 
sensibility  illustrates  the  same  principle.  A  child  oftra 
rebuked  or  laughed  at  suffers  less  and  less.  The 
frequent  application  of  the  painful  stimulus  induces 
a  state  of  comparative  apathy  or  indifference.  Hence 
we  may  say  that  intense  pain  like  intense  pleasure  im- 
plies a  certain  degree  of  change,  variety,  or  novelty. 

Accommodation  to  Stimulus.  The  effect  of  prolonged 
stimulation,  whether  pleasurable  or  painfiil,  in  dimi- 
nishing the  intensity  of  the  feeling  evidently  implies 
a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  organ.  There  is  a 
process  of  adjustment  or  accommodation.  What  is 
commonly  called  accommodation  of  organ  to  stimulus 
involves  more  than  this.  It  implies  that  a  stimulus 
which  at  first  is  distinctly  disagreeable  may  in  time 
become  not  only  indifferent  but  positively  pleasurable. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  acquired  likings  of  the  palate, 
the  fondness  for  alcoholic  drinks,  bitter  condiments, 

*  This  tendency  ia  often  disguised  by  the  &ct  that  prolonged  pdnftl 
stimulation  inTolres  more  and  more  distorbanee  and  thereforo  canse  of  pain. 
Also  Uie  memory  of  previons  paina  peraiBtB  and  combining  with  the  praaent 
tends  to  augment  the  whole  effect 
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and  BO  on.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  the  growth  of 
an  organ  or  a  faculty  implies  an  accommodation  to  a 
greater  strength  of  stimulus,  so  that  an  amount  of 
exercise  which  was  at  first  excessive  and  painful,  be- 
comes pleasurable.  In  these  cases  the  organ  under- 
goes a  permanent  acconmiodation  either  to  a  new  kind 
or  a  new  degree  of  stimulation.^ 

Habituation.  One  other  effect  of  prolongation  or 
frequent  recurrence  of  stimulation  in  its  bearing  on 
our  pains  remains  to  be  touched  on.  As  we  saw 
above,  in  the  case  of  all  customary  pleasurable 
stimuli  the  first  intensity  is  lost.  When  we 
become  accustomed  to  our  surroundings,  our  modes 
of  occupation,  and  even  our  modes  of  recreation, 
these  lose  their  first  intense  pleasurableness,  and 
become  either  sources  of  a  comparatively  quiet  en- 
joyment, or  perhaps  indifferent.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  very  fact  that  they  are  customary  has  as 
its  further  result  the  attachment  or  clinging  of  the 
mind  to  them,  so  that  their  removal  or  interruption 
occasions  a  painful  sense  of  strangeness  and  craving. 
In  other  words  repetition  and  use  have  in  this  case 
given  birth  to  a  corresponding  want  In  this  way 
the  effect  of  the  prolongation  or  frequent  recurrence 
of  a  stimulus  is  not  only  to  diminish  the  positive 
pleasure  connected  with  its  presence,  but  also  to 
augment  the  negative  pain  (craving)  connected  with 
its  absence.  This  last  part  of  the  effect  may  be  con- 
veniently marked  off  as  that  of  Habituation. 

There  is  something  corresponding  to  this  in  the  case  of  prolonged 

>  It  is  prohabls  that  in  each  esse  there  is  a  strengthening  of  the  otgan, 
though  in  different  ways. 
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painlm  stimiilation.  The  effect  of  lepetition  and  eustom  is  not  otlf  to 
deaden  eensibility  and  induce  apathy  so  long  aa  the  poinfiil  stimiifaB 
lasts,  but  to  intensify  the  pleasfore  when  the  stunnlna  ia  withdrawn.  A 
child  used  to  haid  rebufb  will  show  a  keen  delight  at  reeei¥ing  a  kind 
word.  But  here  the  case  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  £reqnent 
wounding  of  a  sensibility  tends  to  destroy  it  as  a  whole,  that  is  <ni  iti 
pleasurable  and  painful  side  alik&  A  child  halntually  treated  with 
harshness  tends  to  become  indifferent  to  others^  feelinga  and  behaTioor 
altogether.  It  is  said  that  the  effect  of  long  protracted  confinement  is  to 
destroy  the  relish  for  liberty  when  it  cornea.  Every  feding  itamiiiw  a 
certain  amount  of  satisfiaction  or  gratification,  that  is  pleasmable  atiua- 
lation,  for  its  maintenance  as  an  emotional  susceptibility. 

The  principles  of  Accommodation  and  Habituation 
just  touched  on  tend  to  limit  the  action  of  the 
principle  of  Change,  Variety,  or  Novelty.  Change 
is  only  a  condition  of  pleasure  within  certain  limits. 
So  far  as  the  mind  is  able  to  accommodate  itself  to  a 
stimulus  originally  disagreeable,  prolongation  of  the 
process  of  stimulation  is  a  condition  of  the  enjoyment 
And  so  far  as  the  mind  comes  under  the  influence  of 
habit,  change  is  productive  of  pain  and  not  of  plea- 
sure. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  further,  that  many  pleasures,  fhoee  tliat  depend 
on  complex  conditions,  are  only  experienced  after  a  certain  measure  cf 
mental  persistence.  The  beauty  of  a  natural  scene,  of  a  melody,  and  bo 
forth,  is  only  felt  after  dwelling  on  it,  or  after  a  frequent  return  and 
renewal  of  the  impression.  Hence  all  the  more  refined  (inteUeetnl 
and  sesthetic)  pleasures  involye  a  limitation  of  change.  The  love  of 
variety  in  its  extreme  form  thus  precludes  the  deeper  kinda  of  eiyoy- 
ment 

The  craving  for  change,  and  the  clinging  to  what  is 
customary,  are  two  great  opposed  principles  in  onr 
emotional  life.  The  new  ceases  to  delight  when  it 
implies  a  rupture  of  continuity  with  the  past^  the 
customary  type  of  experience.      Our  happine^  de- 
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pends  on  a  due  adjustment  of  these  conditions.  It 
may  be  added  that  different  minds  have  by  nature 
these  two  tendencies  in  very  unequal  measure.  Some 
children  arc  by  temperament  fond  of  excitement, 
variety,  novelty.  They  delight  in  seeing  new  faces, 
in  being  taken  to  new  houses,  and  so  on.  Others 
cling  tenaciously  to  the  old  and  familiar.^ 

Mutual  Furtherance  and  Hindrance^  of  Activities. 
One  other  subordinate  principle  of  pleasure  and  pain 
has  to  be  touched  on.  So  far  we  have  spoken  of 
the  activity  of  an  organ  as  though  it  were  something 
complete  in  itself  and  isolated  &om  other  activities. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  several  organs,  brain, 
sense-organs,  muscles,  ^.,  are  closely  connected  one 
with  another.  Hence  the  stimulation  of  any  one  has 
indirect,  remote,  or  extended  effects,  as  well  as  direct, 
proximate,  or  restricted  effects.  For  instance,  the 
stimulation  of  the  ear  by  a  fine  musical  clang  calls 
into  activity  not  only  the  auditory  centre  giving  rise 
to  the  sensuous  pleasure  of  sound,  but  other  con- 
nected centres  giving  rise  to  a  number  of  ideal  or 
associated  pleasures.  Not  only  so,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the 
physical  accompaniments  and  expression  of  emotion, 
every  pleasurable  or  painful  mental  activity  is  at- 
tended by  a  still  wider  range  of  effects  in  the  shape  of 
modifications  of  the  actions  of  the  vital  organs,  and 
the  voluntary  muscles. 

It  follows  from  this  close  connection  of  the  several 
nerve  structures  or  organs  that  the    condition   of 

^  On  the  wliole  effect  of  change  and  hahit  on  pleasant  and  paina  aUke,  aee 
0.  T.  Fechner,  Fordchule  der  jEslhetik,  I.,  p.  251,  &c ;  IL,  Chaps.  XXXVUL 
and  XXXIX. 
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one  affects  that  of  the  others.  When  the  vital 
processes  of  digestion  and  circulation  go  on  wdl 
the  cerebral  activities  are  furthered,  the  thoughts 
flow  freely,  and  the  mind  takes  on  a  cheerful  tone 
Conversely  when  the  mind  is  cheered  by  happy 
thoughts,  the  organic  processes  are  promoted.  Chi 
the  other  hand,  an  overtaxing  or  impeding  of  the  acti- 
vities of  any  organ,  not  only  leads  to  a  painfal  feeling 
in  connection  with  that  organ,  but  interferes  with  tie 
due  pleasurable  exercise  of  the  other  organs.  A 
striking  example  of  this  law  is  seen  in  the  prostrating 
effects  of  intensely  painful  emotion  as  terror,  and 
passionate  grief.  These  distressing  forms  of  mental 
activity  enfeeble  not  only  the  powers  of  the  brain, 
but  those  of  the  muscular  and  internal  organs. 

In  general  the  pleasurable  condition  of  one  organ  tends  to  ih&  Wa 
condition  of  the  rest  The  oiganiam  is  a  harmonions  system  in  which 
the  prosperity  of  each  part  inrthers  that  of  the  other  parts.  Bat  thi^ 
though  the  general  tendency,  is  liable  to  certain  exceptions.  A  Toy 
powerM  mental  stimulus  may  give  immediate  pleasure,  but  produes 
hurtful  secondary  results.  Boisterous  mirth  enfeebles  and  oTK^Mfc^ 
A  sudden  shock  of  joy  may  be  almost  as  disastrous  as  a  crushing  hkiw. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  stimulus  may  have  as  its  direct  result  a  painfbl 
feeling  and  yet  promote  indirectly  a  measure  of  pleasurable  activi^.  A 
disagreeable  shock  («.^.,  a  loud  sound,  a  cold  plunge,  a  sharp  blow)  msy 
set  in  activity  somnolent  energies  and  so  further  pleasure.  ^ 

^  The  indirect  effects  of  stimulation,  namely  thoee  on  the  vital  proceaMB, 
are  r^arded  by  Dr.  Bain  as  constituting  the  leading  dreumstanoe  in  plea- 
sure. Pleasure,  according  to  him,  ii  connected  with  an  increaae,  pain,  vi^ 
an  abatement  of  the  vital  ftmctions.  The  Sensa  and  the  IfUeUeei,  Chape  IT.,  |v 
288.  Mr.  H.  Spencer  regards  the  interdependence  of  difierent  pleaaoiabk 
activities  as  involved  in  the  very  conception  of  an  organism  or  eonsansnt  ef 
fonctions.  He  goes  on  farther  to  reason  from  the  doctrine  of  evofaition  tint 
the  special  organs  are  so  constitated  that  their  normal  and  pleasurable  fane- 
tions  most  subserve  the  sum  of  organic  functions  which  we  caU  lilk  In 
other  words  the  pleasurable  activity  of  any  oigan  (e,g,,  the  palate)  coincides 
in  general  with  what  is  beneficial  or  life-preserving  to  the  ozganian.  f/Vta- 
eipUi  qfl^ekology,  L,  J  124,  et  seq,) 
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Harmony  and  Conflict  among  Mental  States. 

Sometliing  analogous  to  this  mutual  furtherance  and 
hindrance  of  bodily  and  mental  activity  takes  place 
with  respect  to  different  modes  of  mental  activity 
arising  at  the  same  time.  The  mind  is  a  unity  in 
even  a  stricter  sense  than  the  bodily  organism  with 
which  it  is  connected.  Out  of  all  the  aggregate  of 
states  connected  with  the  several  activities  of  the 
moment,  only  a  small  fraction  rises  into  the  region  of 
clear  consciousness.  Distinct  consciousness  approxi- 
mates, as  we  have  seen,  to  a  single  chain  of  successive 
mental  states.  Hence  the  mind  cannot  be  in  two 
dissimilar  states  at  the  same  moment  When,  then,  it 
is  acted  upon  or  affected  in  two  unlike  or  opposed  ways, 
there  arises  an  effect  of  mutual  conflict,  accompanied 
by  a  painful  feeling  of  jar  or  discord.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  two  varieties  of  pleasurable  activity  simultane- 
ously excited  are  homogeneous  and  capable  of  com- 
bining, there  results  a  mutual  furtherance  of  the 
activities,  accompanied  by  a  pleasurable  feeling  of 
harmony. 

The  conflict  may  arise  through  the  sense  of  an 
opposition  between  external  circumstances  and  our 
inclinations  and  desires,  or  of  the  presence  of  some 
obstacle  to  our  activity.  A  child  shut  up  in  a 
room  experiences  conflict  through  the  collision  of 
outer  circumstances  with  his  desires,  inclinations, 
and  recurring  groups  of  mental  images  (of  the  play- 
ground, &c.).  To  be  disappointed  in  an  expectation 
means  a  sense  of  discord  between  expectation  and 
reality.  On  the  other  hand,  when  circumstances 
are  seen  to  answer  to  desire,  when  anticipation  is 

82 
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fulfilled,  and  80  on,  there  is  a  pleasurable  sense  of 
harmony.^ 

What  is  commonly  meant  by  the  feeling  of  conffict 
occurs  when  two  or  more  distinct  modes  of  mentsd 
activity- oppose  and  interfere  with  one  another.  Hie 
eJSect  of  mental  distraction  is  an  example  of  this. 
When  we  are  surrounded  by  a  number  of  persona 
talking,  our  attention  is  drawn  hither  and  thither, 
.and  a  painful  sense  of  confusion  arises.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  simultaneous  impressions  are  connected 
•one  with  another,  a  feeling  of  harmony  arises.  O&ies 
^examples  of  conflict  and  liarmony  are  the  state  ol 
idoubt  and  its  solution;  the  sense  of  contradiction 
between  assertion  and  fact  (or  assertion  and  ass»* 
tion),  and  of  reconciliation :  the  conflict  of  impulses 
aqd  motives,  when  inclination  draws  us  at  the  same 
moment  in  difierent  directions,  or  when  inclination 
and  duty  are  opposed,  and  the  happy  convergence  of 
difierent  impulses  in  one  and  the  same  direction  of 
action.  As  a  last  illustration  may  be  named  the 
effects  of  others'  sympathy  and  want  of  sympathy 
with  us,  and  of  their  approval  and  disapproval  of  our 
actions.  The  absence  of  sympathy  or  approval  pD- 
duces  a  painful  sense  of  difference  and  opposition 
analogous  to  the  intellectual  feeling  of  contradiction; 
while  the  expression  of  these  feelings  results  in  a 
pleasant  consciousness  of  agreement  and  unity. 


The  Principle  of  Harmony  and  Conflict  wMch  is  adopted  in  i 
form  by  all  psychologists  assumes  the  place  of  the  leading  law  of  pka- 

^  Probably  the  pleasure  of  rhythm  in  mnsio  and  Tens  depends  in  part  fm 
a  contlBaal  satisfaction  of  expectation  of  a  rapid,  rague^  and  half'^osadov 
kind. 
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sore  and  pain  in  the  hands  of  these  who  connect  all  feeling  with  a 
process  of  mutual  hindrance  and  furtherance  among  representations. 

The  principle  has  a  wide  range  in  our  emotional  life.  Most  of  our 
feelings  are  complex  made  up  of  many  elements  of  pleasure,  of  pain,  or 
of  both.  A  subordinate  element  of  conflict  may  add  to  the  intensity  of 
a  pleasure,  by  providing  the  necessary  point  of  contrast  This  is  true 
of  the  feelings  with  which  we  commonly  look  forward  to  some  uncertain 
good,  and  look  backwards  on  some  lost  happiness.  It  is  true,  also,  of 
the  feelings  with  which  we  follow  a  tragedy.  In  the  emotions  of  humour 
and  sublimity,  again,  we  are  aware  of  a  painful  and  dissonant  element 
which  though  tending  to  rise  into  distinct  consciousness  is  kept  down 
by  the  greater  force  of  other  representations.^ 


Varieties  of  Pleasure  and  Pain :  Classes  of  Feeling. 
As  already  remarked,  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  fall 
into  two  main  divisions,  those  arising  immediately 
from  a  process  of  nervous  stimulation,  more  particu- 
larly, the  excitation  of  sensory  (incarrying)  nerves, 
and  those  depending  on  some  mode  of  mental  activity. 
The  first  (popularly  marked  oS  as  bodily  feelings)  as 
involving  processes  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  orga- 
nism may  be  called  peripherally  excited  feelings  or 
more  briefly  sense-feelings.  The  second  being  con- 
nected vdth  central  nerve-processes  (in  the  brain) 
may  be  described  as  centrally  excited  feelings,  or  as 
emotions. 

(a)  Sense-Feelings.    Each  of  these  classes  may  be 


^  The  exact  nature  of  the  principle  of  Harmony  is  a  matter  of  some  donht 
Those  who  regard  feeling  as  necessarily  embodied  in  intellectnal  activity  con- 
sider the  relations  of  hannony  and  its  oppodte  to  hold  of  the  representations 
and  not  of  the  feelings  themselyes.  Feelings  cannot  act  one  upon  another, 
but  only  the  representations  of  which  they  are  the  concomitants.  (See  Volk- 
mann,  op,  cU.,  §  128,  p.  808,  and  §  181).  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  anal<^ 
between  tiie  emotional  appreciation  of  hannony  and  the  inteUectnal  recagni- 
tion  of  similarity  or  identity.  The  highest  tdsthetic  feelings  tl^  appreoiatioii 
of  harmonious  relations  of  f<Hin,  approaches  an  intallectaal  act^  and  in  the 
logical  feelings  of  consistency  the  emotion  attaches  itself  distinctly  to  the 
idea  of  identity. 
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subdivided  into  smaller  classes.  The  sense-feeKngs 
may  arise  from  certain  changes  or  disturbances  in 
some  part  of  the  organism  itsel£  These  are  the 
organic  sense-feelings,  such  as  hunger,  thirst,  feelings 
connected  with  increase  and  decrease  of  temperature 
in  the  skin,  &c  Since,  as  we  saw  above  (p.  110), 
the  sensations  of  which  these  feelings  are  the  im- 
mediate accompaniments  are  to  a  large  extent  wanting 
in  definiteness  of  character  and  unsusceptible  of  dis- 
tinct localisation,  the  several  elements  of  feeling  are 
not  easily  distinguishable  one  from  another. 

The  second  group  of  sense-feelings  consists  of  the 
pleasures  and  pains  connected  with  the  stimulation 
of  the  special  senses.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  muscular  sensation,  pleasure 
of  movement,  pain  of  prolonged  effort,  and  so  forth. 
These  are  much  more  definitely  distinguishable  than 
the  organic  pleasures  and  pains,  and  they  are  suscep- 
tible of  localisation.  The  pleasures  of  the  two  higher 
senses  hearing  and  sight  have  certain  distinguishing 
marks  which  bring  them  into  close  connection  with 
the  mental  feelings.^ 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  the  internal 
organic  sensations,  painful  feeling  preponderates  ov^ 
pleasurable.  The  due  performance  of  the  functions 
of  circulation,  digestion,  &c.,  gives  us  but  little  plea- 
sure. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  sensations 
of  the  special  senses,  the  pleasurable  element  becomes 

1  For  a  good  dMsifteatioii  of  the  MiiBe-feeliiigB  see  KahlowBky,  2?te  G^^ 
Uben  (1862)^  p.  85,  &o.  Thif  writer  indndee  the  feelingi  connected  «i& 
tight  and  hearing  among  mental  feelinga  proper.  F^  the  gromnds  of  tUi 
diTislon  see  p.  18L  The  oiganie  aenaationa  hare  been  oarcfoUy  sabdirided 
hj  A.  Horwica.    See  Mind,  Y6L  VIL  (1^2),  pi  80S. 
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more  prominent,  and  in  the  higher  senses  seems  to 
preponderate  over  the  painful  element. 

Importance  of  Sense-Feelings.  We  may  dismiss 
this  class  of  feelings  at  once  with  a  word  or  two. 
They  are  of  great  importance  for  our  happiness  and 
misery.  More  particularly  in  early  life  before  the 
emotions  are  developed  they  constitute  a  chief  part 
of  the  life  of  feeling.  The  pains  of  indigestion,  of 
cold,  of  hunger,  and  so  on,  make  up  a  chief  part  of 
the  infant's  misery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pleasures 
of  eating  and  drinking,  of  warmth,  of  contact,  light 
and  sound,  make  up  most  of  his  happiness. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  further  that  owing  to  the  close 
connection  between  body  and  mind,  the  organic  feel- 
ings have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  higher  emotional 
life.  An  uneasy  attitude  of  body,  the  pressure  or 
chafing  of  a  garment,  or  the  chilliness  of  a  limb,  is 
quite  enough  to  depress  the  mental  powers,  to  induce 
irritability  of  temper,  a  disposition  to  peevishness, 
and  to  outbreaks  of  angry  passion.  On  the  other  hand, 
pleasurable  states  of  the  body  lead  to  a  cheerful, 
hopeful  state  of  mind.  The  sum  of  all  the  imper- 
fectly discriminated  organic  feelings  at  any  time  con- 
stitutes the  basis  of  what  is  known  as  the  ccenaes- 
thesis  or  general  feeling  of  well-being,  or  its  opposite, 
malaise,  which  has  much  to  do  with  determining  the 
dominant  mental  tone  or  mood  of  cheerfulness,  or 
depression. 

Finally,  the  sense-feelings  as  a  whole  will  be  found 
to  supply  important  elements  out  of  which  the  emo- 
tions proper  are  developed.  Thus  fear  and  anger 
have  their  rise  in  the  mental  reproduction  of  some 
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organic  pain  {e.g.,  the  effect  of  a  bum  or  of  a  blow). 
So  noble  a  feeling  as  love  itself  may  have  as  its 
humble  origin  in  the  infant's  mind  a  memory  of 
numerous  organic  pleasures  (satisfactions  of  appetite, 
of  warmth,  Ac.).  The  pleasures  and  pains  of  the 
higher  senses  are  taken  up  into  the  emotion  of 
beauty. 

(b)  Emotions  and  their  Classes.  The  higher  feel- 
ings or  emotions  clearly  fall  into  certain  well-marked 
varieties  of  pleasurable,  together  with  the  corresponding 
painful,  susceptibilities,  such  as  the  pleasures  and  pains 
of  Self-esteem,  Love,  and  so  on.^  It  is  the  object  of 
mental  science  to  discover  the  deepest  or  most 
essential  resemblances  and  differences  among  these 
commonly  recognised  groups  of  feeling,  and  to  classify 
them  according  to  these.  No  very  satisfactory  classi- 
fication has  as  yet  been  settled  on,  and  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  taking  a  few  of  the  best  marked 
varieties  and  grouping  these  roughly  according  to 
some  principle. 

The  most  convenient  plan  seems  to  be  to  arrange 
them  in  a  series  or  ascending  scale,  according  to 
their  degree  of  complexity,  or  representativeness. 
If  we  take  as  an  extreme  case  the  emotions  Fear  and 
the  Moral  Sentiment,  this  fact  of  a  difference  in  com- 
plexity becomes  manifest  Where  analysis  fails  us 
we  may  fedl  back  on  the  order  of  development  of  the 
feelings  in  the  individual  life.  So  far  as  practicable, 
then,  we  shall  deal  first  of  all  with  the  simpler  emo- 

*  In  most  cases  the  pleasurable  feeling  is  specially  indicated,  the  corre- 
sponding pi^  being  nnderstood.  In  the  case  of  Fear,  however,  the  painful 
feeling  is  commonly  looked  on  as  the  positive  side,  whereas  the  feeling  of 
restored  confidence,  and  courage,  is  viewed  rather  as  the  negative. 
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tions  involving  little  representativeness,  such  as  fear, 
anger,  and  the  earlier  forms  of  love,  and  then  take 
up  the  more  representative  emotions,  such  as  sym- 
pathy, and  the  moral  sentiment 

DifllciiltieB  of  Olaadiying  the  Emotions.  There  are  peculiar 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  good  scientific  classification  of  the  emotions. 
These  difficulties  are  connected  with  the  very  nature  of  emotion,  the 
way  in  which  it  is  bound  up  with  a  mass  of  obscure  representation. 
Popular  psychology  has  marked  off  clearly  distinguishable  varieties  as 
Love,  Anger,  and  so  on,  but  the  feelings  thus  distinguished  often  shade 
into  one  another  and  combine  in  a  perplexing  way.  Thus  fear  is  a 
different  emotion  from  reverence,  yet  a  trace  of  it  is  probably  present  in 
this  last 

Again  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  simple  principle  of  classification.  The 
most  obvious  one  is  the  distinction  between  pleasure  and  pain.  But  to 
make  this  the  basis  of  a  classification  would  be  to  overlook  the  numerous 
and  important  points  of  similarity  between  correlative  pleasures  and 
pains,  tiiose  of  love,  of  self-esteem,  and  so  forth.  This  may  be  seen 
by  a  glance  at  one  of  the  most  ingenious  attempts  to  classify  feelings 
on  this  principle,  that  of  the  late  L^n  Dumont^ 

Another  way  would  be  to  divide  the  emotions  according  to  the  degree 
of  intellectual  activity  or  representativeness  involved.  Thus  there 
would  be  grades  of  emotion  answering  to  sensation,  perception,  imagi- 
nation, and  thought  This  is  the  principle  followed  by  Mr.  Spencer 
who  arranges  feelings,  like  cognitions,  in  the  following  grades:  (1) 
preeentative  (actual  aense- feelings),  (2)  presentative- representative 
(actual  and  revived  sense-feelings),  (3)  representative  (revived  sense- 
feelings),  and  (4)  rerepresentative  (involving  a  more  complex  or  abstract 
form  of  representation,  as  the  sentiment  of  property  or  of  justice).' 
Since  however  one  and  the  same  type  of  emotion,  e.g.^  beauty  may 
be  excited  under  any  one  of  the  forms  2,  3,  or  4,  it  is  plain  that  this 
does  not  distinguish  the  emotions  according  to  their  qualitative  differ- 


1  ThSarie  Seien^fi^[U€  de  la  SeMibUU^,  Part  II.,  Chap.  I.  The  author, 
who  regards  pleasure  as  depending  on  a  balance  of  accumulation  and  expendi- 
ture of  force,  recognises  two  groups  of  pleasures  and  pains,  positive  and 
negative.  Positive  pains  arise  from  too  great  expenditure,  negative,  from 
insufficient  accumulation.  Positive  pleasures  result  from  increase  of  excita- 
tion, negative,  from  diminution  of  expenditure.  Among  positive  pains  are 
such  heterogeneous  fiselingi  at  those  of  effort  bodily  and  mental,  of  the 
hideous,  &c 

s  See  Pnndpla  qf  Ptyehology,  IL,  Part  VIIL,  Chap.  II. 
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If  we  try  to  arrange  the  emotions  according  to  the  degree  of  tiier 
complexity  many  difficulties  arise.  Most  we  assume  that  all  emotkas 
are  developments  out  of  sense-feelings  f  This  seems  Tery  doabtfoL 
Certain  feelings  as  surprise,  disappointment;  seem  to  depend  on  & 
relations  between  impressions  and  the  reacticm  of  the  mind  in.  attentioii 
on  its  impressions,  or  on  the  relations  between  simultaneous  or  soooes- 
sive  mental  states.  In  other  words,  the  very  form  of  mental  actiiitr 
contributes  its  element  of  pleasure  or  the  opposite.  The  £sct,  too, 
that  the  several  emotions  often  combine  one  with  another  in  a  very 
disguised  way  makes  it  difficult  to  arrange  them  according  to  their 
degree  of  complexity.  As  a  final  difficulty  there  is  the  £act  that  many 
if  not  all  of  the  main  forms  of  emotion  are  in  a  measure  instinctive. 
These  instinctive  germs  may  include  the  complex  results  of  aneestial 
experience.  And  this  being  so,  it  is  plainly  impossible  to  mtimats 
relative  degrees  of  complexity  with  any  certainty  or  exactitude.^ 

It  seems  to  follow  &om  all  this  that  it  is  practically  impoesiUe  to 
make  a  satisfSetctory  scientific  classification  of  the  emotions  in  reelect  of 
their  complexity.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  a  rough  serial 
arrangement,  so  far  as  analysis  will  help  us,  and  supplement  thii 
method  by  following  the  natural  order  of  development  of  the  CTfwtift?" 
in  the  individual  and  in  the  race.* 

Development  of  Emotion.  The  same  general  laws 
of  mental  development  which  we  have  found  to  hold 
good  in  the  case  of  the  intellectual  faculties  apply 
also  to  the  emotions.  The  feelings  are  deepened  and 
fixed  by  exercise,  and  there  is  a  progress  fix>m  feelings 
simple  in  their  composition,  involving  little  mental 
representation,  to  feelings  complex  in  their  nature, 
and  implying  a  high  degree  of  representative  activity. 
We  will  first  consider  the  growth  of  the  emotions 
singly  so  far  as  this  is  one  and  the  same  process  in  all 

^  Mr.  Spencer,  who  traces  all  emotions  to  sense-feelings,  those  of  the  iodi- 
vidual  or  of  his  ancestors,  sketches  oat  roughly  a  scale  of  comi^ezity  in  kb 
interesting  chapter,  'The  Feelings,'  FHnapUs  of  Ptyehoilogy,  L,  Part  IV., 
Chap.  VIII. 

'  The  difficulties  of  classifying  the  emotions  are  well  brought  out  hj  PmC 
Bain,  Emotions  and  WUl,  8rd  Ed.,  Chapi  III.  ;  rf.  Mr.  Spencer's  crhidflii, 
-Essay*,  VoL  I.,  Essay  VII.  For  the  common  German  way  of  diriding  the 
Feelings,  see  Bain,  op,  eU.,  Appendix,  p.  697. 
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cases.  We  will  then  endeavour  to  trace  in  rough 
outline  the  order  in  which  the  several  varieties  of 
emotion  unfold  themselves. 

Growth  of  Emotion.  (1)  Instinctive  and  Heredi- 
tary Element. — It  is  now  commonly  acknowledged 
that  the  growth  of  the  several  emotions  cannot  be 
fully  explained  as  the  result  of  individual  experience, 
that  is,  as  a  product  of  sense-feelings.  There  are 
instinctive  capacities  of  emotion  of  diflFerent  kinds, 
answering  to  such  well-marked  classes  of  feeling  as 
fear,  anger,  and  love.  These  emotions  arise  uniformly 
when  the  appropriate  circumstances  occur,  and  for 
the  most  part  very  early  in  life.  Thus  there  is  an 
instinctive  disposition  in  the  child  to  feel  in  the  par- 
ticular way  known  as  anger  or  resentment  when  he 
ia  annoyed  or  injured.  It  is  probable,  too,  that 
an  instinctive  element  enters  into  feelings  which 
may  be  shown  to  be  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
result  of  individual  experience,  such  as  the  moral 
sentiment 

This  instinctive  capacity  for  emotion  of  a  particular 
kind  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  We  find  that 
similar  circumstances  and  experiences  do  not  result  in 
the  same  intensity  of  emotion  in  different  individuals; 
and  this  shows  that  children  are  bom  with  very 
unequal  amounts  of  native  disposition  to  feel  in  vari- 
ous ways.  The  sum  of  these  native  or  instinctive 
dispositions  constitutes  the  (natural)  emotional  tem- 
perament. It  is  doubtless  connected  with  physical 
differences,  namely  in  the  structure  and  mode  of 
working  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  as  a  whole, 
together  with  the  muscular  /  system  and  the  vital 
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organs  wUch  are  concerned   in   the  outgoings  of 
feeling. 

There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  these  instinc- 
tive emotional  tendencies  may  be  referred  in  part  to 
ancestral  experience.  Not  only  does  the  child  posses 
the  germs  of  the  several  emotional  capacities,  but 
these  capacities  are'  called  forth  in  connectioii  ^dth 
a  particular  kind  of  object  or  excitant.  And  this 
seems  to  show  that  there  are  transmitted  association 
in  the  case,  which  associations  are  somehow  embodied 
in  the  inherited  nervous  structure.  For  example,  the 
infiEUit  smiles  when  only  a  few  weeks  old  at  the  sight 
of  his  mother's  face.  This  seems  to  imply  that  th^» 
is  a  transmitted  tendency  to  feel  pleasure  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  in  connection  with  this  kind  of  object,  the 
human  face.  The  charm  of  the  mother^s  face  for  the 
child  would  be  explained  by  sajdng  that  it  vaguely 
recalls  countless  pleasurable  experiences  of  companion- 
ship and  love  in  the  past  development  of  the  race. 
Again,  it  seems  probable  that  the  child  has  an 
instinctive  fear  of  strange  men^  and  of  certain 
animals.  And  this  might  similarly  be  explained  as 
being  the  transmitted  result,  and  a  kind  of  vague 
reminiscence,  of  evils  and  dangers  which  the  experi- 
ence of  the  race  has  led  it  to  associate  with  the  sight 
of  strangers,  and  wUd  animals.^  The  transmission  of 
special  emotional  tendencies  among  particular  races, 

>  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  alleged  facts  of  instiiictiTe  emotiimal  pheso- 
mena,  and  of  their  interpretation  by  the  principle  of  inheritance,  see  GL  H. 
Schneider,  Dtr  menschliche  WiUe^  p.  211  «<  m^.,  ^.  60  aog.  The  qnestko  of 
an  instinctive  fear  of  animals  in  children  is  ably  discnased  by  Pr^er,  Dk 
Seek  dee  Kindee,  p.  104,  kc  Hr.  H.  Spencer  seeks  to  show  how  the  aernsl 
emotional  capacities  may  have  been  bnilt  np  through  the  expoience  U  the 
race  and  its  predecessors,  Frineiples  qf  Peychologyt  L,  p.  491  «$. 
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aiid  fSEunilies,  appears  to  illustrate  the  action  of  certain 
laws  of  inheritance  in  the  region  of  emotion. 

(2)  The  Effect  of  Exercise,  Experience,  dc. — In 
the  second  place,  every  emotion  in  its  developed  form 
presupposes  processes  of  experience  and  acquisition 
in  the  individual  life.  The  feelings,  like  the  intel- 
lectual operations,  become  perfected  by  exercise  of 
the  native  capabilities.  This  takes  place  in  different 
wajB. 

(a)  Strengthening  of  Activity :  Adaptation.  To 
begin  with,  since  pleasure  is  the  accompaniment  of 
activity  of  some  kind,  the  capacity  for  enjojonent 
increases  with  the  strengthening  of  the  several  powers 
of  the  body  and  mind  What  is  difficult,  irksome; 
and  painful  at  first  tends  to  grow  pleasant  as  practice 
improves  the  capability.  This  is  true  of  the  simple 
sense-pleasures  which  accompany  the  exercise  of  the 
sense-organs  and  muscles.  As  they  gain  in  strength 
their  activities  become  more  pleasurable,  or  a  higher 
degree  of  pleasurable  activity  becomes  possible. 
Similarly  in  the  region  of  mental  activity  we  find 
that  the  intellectual  powers  become  adapted  to  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus,  or  the  amount  of  work  re- 
quired of  them.  To  attend  carefully  to  what  is  said, 
to  exercise  the  powers  of  imagination  and  thought, 
become  through  repetition  easy  and  pleasant  instead 
of  difficult  and  unpleasant. 

(b)  Ennotional  Traces  and  Dispositions.  Again, 
every  experience  of  pleasure  or  pain  leaves  its  stamp, 
impress,  or  after-trace  on  the  mind  Just  as  every 
single  exercise  of  the  powers  of  attention  leaves  the 
mind  (and  the  connected  brain-centres)  modified  and 
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disposed  to  that  particular  kind  of  activity  in  the 
future,  so  every  indulgence  of  a  feeling  leaves  a  dis- 
position behind  it  towards  that  particular  mode  of 
feeling. 

Quickening  of  Susceptibility.  One  effect  of  this 
retention  of  emotional  traces  is  that  the  exercise  of  a 
susceptibility  tends  to  strengthen  or  quicken  that 
susceptibility,  so  that  less  stimulus  is  henceforth  re- 
quired to  call  forth  the  feeling.  A  child  that  cherishes 
an  angry  or  spiteful  feeling  in  one  case  is  more  easily 
moved  to  that  mode  of  feeling  afterwards.  Every 
response  of  the  mind  to  what  is  beautiful,  ludicrous, 
&C.,  renders  it  quicker  in  responding  to  the  same  kind 
of  stimulus. 

Deepening  of  Feelings.  Another,  and  closely  re- 
lated effect  of  this  persistence  of  emotional  traces  is 
that  every  feeling  tends  to  a  certain  extent  to  become 
deeper  by  repetition.  Traces  of  previous  feelings  of 
a  like  kind  mingle  with  the  new  feeling ;  or  the  new 
feeling  wakens  echoes  of  previous  like  feelings.  In 
this  way,  for  example,  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  or  of 
resentment,  tends  to  be  deepened.  The  pain  attending 
the  sense  of  a  present  injury,  the  pleasure  attending 
the  sense  of  a  present  favour,  is  reinforced  by  vague 
revivals  of  past  like  experiences.  Just  as  every 
sense-impression  gains  in  definiteness  by  a  fusion 
with  it  of  traces  of  past  impressions,  so  a  feeling  gains 
in  depth  by  a  coalescence  of  the  traces  of  past  like 
feelings. 

Emotional  Revival.  As  a  third  result  of  this  per- 
sistence of  emotional  traces  we  have  what  is  called 
revived  or  *  ideal '  feeling.    After  having  experienced 
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fear,  anger,  and  so  on,  in  the  actual,  the  child 
is  able  when  the  representative  power  is  sufficiently 
developed,  to  represent  or  imagine  the  feeling. 
Thus  he  can  recall  a  fit  of  anger,  or  can  imagine  him- 
self feeling  angry  again  by  supposing  himself  in  new 
circumstances,  and  can  enter  into  another's  feeling  of 
anger  when  he  sees  it  expressed  Here,  again,  we 
have  an  effect  analogous  to  the  cumulative  result  of 
sense-impressions.  Just  as  images  become  possible 
through  the  aggregation  of  sense-impressions,  so  ideal 
feelings  become  possible  through  the  accumulation  of 
the  traces  of  actual  feelings. 

(c)  Association  of  Feeling.  This  revival  or  repre- 
sentation of  feeling  takes  place  according  to  the  Law 
of  Contiguity.  A  feeling  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  is 
recalled  to  the  mind  by  the  recurrence  of  the  impres- 
sion, object,  or  circumstance  of  which  the  feeling  was 
an  accompaniment.  Thus  the  sight  of  a  muff  by 
calling  up  the  tactual  sensations  of  soft  contact,  calls 
up  the  pleasurable  feeling  attending  this.  The  pre- 
sence of  a  person  who  has  done  us  a  kindness  gives 
us  pleasure  by  calling  up  in  our  mind  the  memory  of 
this  kindness. 

All  revived  feeling  depends  on  association  with 
presentations  of  some  kind.  We  can  only  recall 
feelings  in  so  far  as  we  can  recall  the  impressions  of 
which  they  were  the  concomitants.*  The  growth  of 
a  feeling,  as  love  for  a  person  or  for  one's  country, 
implies  an  increased  facility  of  revival    And  readi- 

^  ThiB  if  trne  in  the  mAin,  though  as  we  shall  see  directly  feeling  does  not 
always  inTolve  a  diiHnei  reprodaction  of  the  preaentations.  Volkmann  aaya 
that  strictly  speaking  there  is  no  rsprodnetion  of  feeling,  bat  only  a  new  and 
imperfect  production.    See  op.  ct/.,  (  181,  p.  388. 
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ness  of  revival  depends  liere,  as  in  the  case  of  presen- 
tations, on  the  intensity  of  the  original  feeling,  <hi 
the  firmness  of  the  association  with  a  particular  pre- 
sentation, and  lastly  on  the  diversity  or  range  of  the 
associations.  A  child  of  an  emotional  temperament 
forms  strong  and  nomerons  associations  of  feeling 
with  presentations. 

Feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  become  associated 
not  only  with  the  objects  which  are  their  exciting 
causes,  but  with  any  collateral  circumstances.  The 
feeling  is  then  said  to  be  '  transferred  '•  A  feeling  of 
pleasure  or  of  pain  reflects  itself  on  all  the  surroundings 
of  the  moment,  and  colours  oiur  subsequ^it  pero^ 
tions  and  recollections  of  thenu  A  striking  example 
of  this  is  the  growth  of  likings  and  dislikings  ht 
places  where  pleasurable  or  painful  experiences  have 
been  undergone.  A  child  may  conceive  a  lasting 
antipathy  to  a  room  where  something  dreadful  has 
occurred.  The  beginning  of  a  personal  dislike  in  a 
child's  mind  may  be  some  quite  '  accidental '  associa- 
tion of  the  person  with  a  particular  misery.  The 
emotional  temperament  shows  itself  in  the  quicknes 
with  which  such  associations  are  formed,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  the  range  of  this  irradiation  or  reflection  of 
emotion  upon  objects.^ 


AU  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  axe  not  equally  levlTable.  Tbe  t 
feelings  of  the  liigher  senses,  pleasures  of  colour,  fonn,  tone,  Slc^  aie  in 
general  more  Tividly  recalled  than  thoiie  of  l^e  lower  senaea,  and  t]» 
oiganio  sense ;  and  emotions,  as  the  pain  of  a  disi^pointment,  ^ 
pleasure  of  success,  are  more  yi  vidly  recalled  than  sense-feelinga.  That 
differences  turn  on  the  &ct  that  the  higher  and  more  revivahle  fsdiiigs 

1  For  a  fuller  accotmt  of  the  action  of  the  laws  of  association  in  the  regktt 
of  feeling,  see  Bain,  Tfu  Emotions  and  tho  JFill^  Part  I.,  Chapw  V, 
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are  connected  with  well-discriminated  Bense-impresBions  and  percepts 
whereas  the  lower  feelings  are  the  accompaniments  of  vague  undiscrimi- 
nated mental  states.  Individuals  differ  greatly  in  their  power  of  re- 
taining and  recalling  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain.  In  general,  as  we 
might  expect,  children  of  a  strongly  marked  emotional  temperament 
who  feel  intensely,  recall  their  feelings  better  than  others.  The  sensi- 
tive child  shrinks  from  a  prospect  of  pain,  and  is  excited  by  the 
anticipation  of  a  joy.  But  the  memoiy  for  pleasures  and  pains  does  not 
depend  simply  on  this  circumstance.  There  are  children  who  feel 
deeply  at  the  time,  and  yet  easily  forget  their  feeHnge^  The  child  that 
suffers  most  from  a  deprivation  does  not  always  remember  it  longest 
Differences  in  general  power  of  retentiveness  will  tell  here.  There 
seem,  too^  to  be  more  special  differences  involved.  Thus  some  appear 
to  recall  pleasures  better  than  pains,  and  others  conversely.  The  former 
being  wont  to  dwell  on  pleasure  are  apt  to  be  hopeful  and  rash :  the 
latter  being  disposed  rather  U  keep  possibilities  of  evil  in  mind  are 
timid  and  cautious. 

(d)  Growth  of  Composite  Emotion.  The  emotions 
in  their  fully-developed  form  are  composite  feelings, 
made  up  of  maiiy  simpler  feelings  (sense-feelings  or 
simpler  emotional  states),  which  combine  or  coalesce 
in  an  aggregate  or  mass  of  feeling.  The  process 
here  is  only  a  more  complex  form  of  the  processes  of 
retention  and  reproduction  just  described.  When  one 
object  successively  excites  or  otherwise  becomes 
associated  with  a  number  of  pleasurable  (or  painful) 
feelings,  the  memories  of  these  all  adhering  to  that 
object  combine  in  a  homogeneous  mass  of  feeling, 
giving  rise  to  what  we  know  as  a  permanent  feeling  of 
liking  (or  disliking).  In  this  way  arise  the  child's 
likings  for  his  favourite  top  and  books,  his  home  sur- 
roundings, the  hills  and  woods  which  are  his  frequent 
resort,  and  his  brute  and  human  companions.  The 
more  numerous  and  varied  the  experiences  involved, 
the  greater  the  volume  of  the  resulting  feeling. 

This  process  may  be  illustrated  by  the  growth  of 
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an  affection  for  a  person.  The  child's  love  for  his 
mother  is  a  very  gradual  growth.  At  first  it  is  fsunt 
and  fitful,  and  it  is  only  after  many  experiences  that 
it  becomes  strong,  deep,  and  persistant  The  daily 
experience  of  the  child  gradually  invests  the  moth^ 
with  pleasurable  associations  and  memories.  These 
become  more  numerous  as  life  advances  and  intelli- 
gence grows.  At  first  made  up  largely  of  revived 
sense-feelings,  the  emotion  becomes  enriched  by 
memories  of  assuaged  griefs,  consolations,  guidances 
in  times  of  difficulty,  and  so  on.  In  its  mature  form 
it  takes  up  and  assimilates  still  higher  elements,  intd- 
ligent  admiration  of  the  mother's  wisdom  and  skill, 
and  moral  respect  for  her  character. 

Just  as  a  liking  for  an  object  is  thus  built  up  out 
of  numerous  pleasurable  experiences,  so  a  rooted  an- 
tipathy is  commonly  developed  out  of  a  number  of 
unpleasant  experiences.  A  child's  dislike  of  a  plaee 
where  he  is  not  happy,  or  of  a  person  from  wborn  he 
frequently  receives  unkindness  is  the  cumulative  re- 
sult of  the  successive  painfrd  experiences  associated 
with  the  object 

When  the  afisociations  aro  heteiogeneotu  Uie  tesiilting  feeling  viH 
depend  on  the  preponderance  of  the  pleasurahle  or  the  painful  ex- 
periences. Our  feelings  towards  places  where  we  have  li^^  and  to> 
wards  persons  are  oft^  of  this  mixed  character.  A  slight  admiitwt 
of  the  painful  element  often  tends  to  deepen  a  feeling  pleasoraUe  oo 
the  whole.  The  father  in  the  parahle  loved  his  repentant  prodigal  sen 
with  a  special  love.  Here  another  principle  comes  in,  the  actiui  d 
contrast  hetween  the  present  and  the  past,  and  the  lesolting  feeling  of 
relief. 

As  already  hinted,  such  a  deep  complex  feeling  does  not  invdfe  a 
distinct  reproduction  of  the  several  presentations  (drcumstaikoea,  inci- 
dents, &cX  with  which  it  is  so  closely  involved.  The  vezy  natiiFe  of 
the  mental  process  precludes  this.    We  cannot  at  the  same  moment  dis- 
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tiiMstly  recall  a  liost  of  unlike  events  wbich  haj^n  to  be  associated 
with  the  same  object  Thus  on  revisiting  our  early  home,  or  on  meeting 
with  an  old  school-feUow,  we  are  dimly  aware  of  a  multitude  of  indis- 
tinct images  of  past  experiences.  But  the  representations  follow  one 
another  too  rapidly,  and  mingle  one  with  another  too  closely  for  any 
one  to  rise  into  clear  consciousness.  The  revivals  are,  however,  suffi- 
cient for  a  reinstatement  of  the  associated  feelings.  Hence,  the  depth 
and  volume  of  the  emotion.^ 

It  seems  to  follow  from  this  that  in  the  case  of  inherited  emotional 
aaaoeiations  the  transmitted  representative  element  must  be  of  the  most 
indistinct  character:  Without  raising  the  perplexing  question  how  an 
individual  can  have  a  memory  of  ancestral  experience,  that  is  of  experi- 
ence not  entering  into  his  personal  life,  we  may  say  that  the  very 
number  of  the  experiences,  as  well  as  the  remoteness  in  time  of  the 
nuyori^  of  them,  would  preclude  any  approach  to  distinct  represen- 
tation. The  representative  element  here  attains  its  maximum  of 
obecurity.* 

(e)  Formation  of  Habits  of  Feeling.  In  this  way  a 
habit  of  feeling,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  is 
formed.  The  child  who  has  contracted  a  permanent 
liking  or  disliking  for  a  person,  or  a  place,  cannot  see 
or  think  of  the  object  without  eicperiencing  a  revival  of 
the  feeling.  The  stronger  the  feeling,  and  the  closer 
the  relation  between  the  child  and  the  object,  the 
more  frequent  and  habitual  will  be  the  flow  of  the 
feeling. 

The  progress  of  the  emotional  life,  like  that  of  the 
intellectual,  is  marked  by  the  fixing  of  such  definite 
modes  or  habits.  Certain  kinds  of  feeling  become 
recurring,  fixed  in  connection  with  particular  objects 


>  Tlie  reader  shoold  note  the  analogy  betweea  the  prooess  of  imperfect 
reriTal  of  the  images  associated  with  a  general  name  resoltiiig  in  a  ooncept, 
and  tiiat  of  imperfect  revival  of  images  associated  with  one  and  the  same 
object  resohiiig  in  an  emotion. 

*  Schneider  (loe,  dL)  contends  strongly  against  the  idea  that  representa* 
tions  are  inherited.    What  is  inherited  ia  the  causal  relation  between  certain 
perceptions  and  certain  leelings. 
88 
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or  circumstances.  Thus  the  feeling  for  the  home,  the 
different  members  of  the  family,  the  school,  and  so 
forth,  becomes  a  frequently  recurrent  and  permanent 
ingredient  of  the  emotional  life. 

Now  this  result  implies  both  a  gradual  deepening 
of  feeling  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  loss  of  freshness  and 
vividness  on  the  other.  Customary  or  recurring  feelings 
are  not  vivid.  The  intensity  of  feeling  belonging  to 
a  fresh  experience  is  out  of  the  question  here.  Chil- 
dren cannot  go  on  maintaining  an  exuberant  tender- 
ness or  love  for  their  mother.  Use,  £imiliarity,  as  we 
have  seen,  dulls  the  edge  of  enjoyment,  and  may  even 
deaden  emotional  susceptibility.^  But  this  absence 
*Qf  intensity  and  profusion  on  ordinary  occasions  is 
compatible  with  great  depth  of  emotion.  There  is  a 
potential  intensity  in  the  child's  riper  love  for  his 
mother  which  shews  itself  as  soon  as  some  imnsual 
circumstance  occurs  (e.^.,  meeting  her  after  an  interval 
of  separation,  receiving  some  unlocked  for  kindness 
from  her).  What  we  call  a  habitual  feding  is  one 
which  is  habitually  or  customarily  called  fortli  in  a 
calm  form  by  a  permanent  object  of  the  environment, 
so  as  to  diffuse  itself  over  large  tracts  of  life  in  a 
smooth  current 

Finally,  the  formation  of  habits  of  feeling  means 
the  growth  of  corresponding  emotional  needs  and 
cravings.  Every  recurring  mode  of  activity,  by  leaving 
a  disposition  to  that  same  mode  of  activity  behind  it, 
begets  a  correlative  need.  This  is  a  main  feature  in 
what  we  mean  by  habit.     In  the  case  of  feeling,  the 

>  As  an  example  we  may  take  the  frequent  effect  of  recnmnx  rd%ioi» 
obeeryances,  and  of  imposing  ceremonies  and  forms  genendly. 
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underlying  activities  (bodily  and  mental)  being  set  in 
definite  directions,  there  arises  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
and  discontent  when  the  customary  stimulus  or  vent 
is  wanting.  When  the  activities  are  regular  and 
periodic,  th^re  occurs  a  periodic  craving  or  desire 
akin  to  the  natural  bodily  appetite  (e.gr.,  the  artificial 
appetite  of  the  smoker,  the  various  desires  for  study, 
social  entertainment,  &c.).  When  deep  voluminous 
feelings,  as  love,  acquire  a  regular  flow  the  want  of 
the  customary  vent  through  the  loss  of  the  object 
which  excites  and  *  gratifies '  the  emotion  is  the  occa- 
sion of  keen  suffering.  The  intensity  and  persistence 
of  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  friend  measures  the  depth  of 
the  affection,  the  intensity  of  its  enjojrments  (actual 
or  potential),  and  finally  the  hold  of  the  feeling  over 
the  mind  as  a  habit. 

(f)  Formation  of  General  Emotional  Dispositions. 
The  growth  of  emotion  means  not  simply  the  perma- 
nent adhesion  of  a  mass  of  feeling  to  a  particular 
object.  It  implies  further  the  expansion  of  emotional 
susceptibility,  and  the  formation  of  a  disposition  to 
feel  in  a  particular  way  towards  all  objects  of  an 
appropriate  character.  As  we  have  seen,  every  exer- 
cise or  indulgence  of  a  feeling  strengthens  the  corre- 
sponding susceptibility  or  disposition.  A  child  that 
has  cherished  feelings  of  love  and  respect  for  one 
person,  will  be  more  ready  to  love  and  respect  others. 
Similarly  in  the  case  of  feelings  of  an  opposite  kind, 
as  defiance.  Or  to  take  an  instance  from  one  of  the 
higher  emotions,  the  growth  of  a  sentiment  of  attach- 
ment in  a  child's  mind  to  his  natural  surroundings  pre- 
pares the  way  for  a  wider  aesthetic  (or  possibly  scientific) 
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interest  in  nature  as  a  whole.  In  this  way  general 
dispositions  or  tendencies  of  feeling  are  formed,  the 
gratification  of  which  grows  jpdth  experience  and 
knowledge.  Such  general  emotional  habitudes,  bring- 
ing corresponding  needs  and  cravings,  constitute  what 
we  call  the  ruling  interests  and  inclinations. 

This  growth  of  a  general  emotional  dispodition  mnst  be  distinguiBhed 
from  the  impolfle  of  the  fickle  mind  to  transfer  feeling  to  new  objects. 
Children  are  much  swayed  by  norel^,  and  since  retentiveness  and 
association  do  not  yet  exercise  a  stiong  force  in  their  case,  they  easily 
take  np  with  new  objects  of  attachment,  transferring  all  the  intensi^ 
and  ezdnsiTeness  of  the  old  liking  to  the  new  object  We  see  this  in 
t^e  sadden  transference  of  their  preference  from  one  playmate  to  another, 
one  teacher  to  another,  and  so  on.  This  tendency  to  flnctuation  and 
dissipation  of  feeling  is  no  process  of  growth  at  all  but  works  against  it 
Beal  growth  means  the  addition  of  general  and  eomparatiyely  fidnt 
likings  to  special  and  relatively  strong  attachments.  It  is  to  be  added 
that  while  the  particular  affection  tends  to  some  extent  to  favour  a 
general  affection,  the  former  is  in  extreme  cases  opposed  to  the  latter. 
We  aU  know  children,  as  adnlts,  U  intense^  narrow,  and  absorbing  affec- 
tions. This  is  but  one  illustration  of  the  opposition  between  habit  in 
the  narrow  sense,  and  growth  in  the  fiill  sense,  already  referred  to 
(p.  4»>  ^, 

(o)  Growth  of  Emotion  in  Refinement  Other 
aspects  of  the  growth  of  emotion  may  be  included 
under  the  head,  increase  in  point  of  refinement 
A  sense  may  be  said  to  grow  in  refinement  when 
it  requires  a  less  powerful  stimulus  to  call  it  into 
activity,  and  when  it  becomes  more  highly  dis- 
'  criminative.*  Similarly  with  an  emotion.  A  feeling 
li](e  affection  grows  in  refinement  when  it  attaches 
itself  to,  and  allows  itself  to  be  called  forth  by,  the 
less  obvious  and  more  subtle  aspects  of  the  beloved 
object  (little  unobtrusive  beauties  or  excellences  of 

>  See  above,  p.  148. 
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person  and  character,  &e.).  A  refined  feeling  for  beauty 
discovers  the  out-of-the-way  unnoticed  charms  of 
nature.  This  increase  in  emotional  sensitiveness  is 
commonly  attended  by  a  progress  in  discriminative 
susc^tibility.  The  growth  of  certain  emotions  or 
sentiments,  as  the  feeling  for  beauty  and  the  moral 
sentiment,  is  marked  by  this  increase  in  emotive 
discriminativeness. 

Closely  connected  with  this  growth  of  feeling  in 
discriminative  delicacy  is  its  progress  in  point  of 
clearness.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  feeling  comes 
to  attach  itself  to  certain  aspects  and  relations  of 
objects.  All  feeling  is  at  first  obscure,  being  accom- 
panied by  no  distinct  apprehension  of  its  sources, 
causes,  or  objects.  As  intellectual  culture  ad- 
vances, however,  the  mind  learns  by  a  process  of 
abstraction  to  detect  the  common  traits  which  answer 
to  the  feeling.  In  this  manner  all  feeling  becomes 
intellectualised  or  illumined,  and  bases  itself  on  a  con- 
sdous  process  of  judgment.  This  result  will  be  seen 
most  manifestly  in  the  case  of  the  higher  feelings  or 
Sentiments.^ 

The  reader  wiU  note  that  by  the  proceasee  just  described  feeling 
passes  through  the  same  principal  phases  of  development  as  intellect 
It  is  first  of  all  presentative,  called  forth  by  actual  presentations,  then 
representative,  the  accompaniment  (^  concrete  images,  and  finally, 
abstract  or  rerepresentative,  attaching  itself  to  certain  abstract  ideas. 
This  applies  not  only  to  the  Sentiments  of  Truth,  Justice,  &c,  but  to 
the  earHer  egoistic  feelings.    Thus  a  feeling  of  anger  is  at  first  blind, 

^  It  may  perhaps  be  said  thatHn  the  earlier  stages  feeling  underlies  know- 
ledge. Thus  we  know  a  thing  to  be  good  because  it  pleases  us,  or  a  person 
to  be  amiable  beeause  we  like  him.  In  the  later  stages  knowledge  comes 
more  and  more  to  underlie  feeling.  Thus  we  pronounce  a  person  to  be  amiable 
because  we  discover  in  him  certain  qualities  of  mind  and  character. 
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accompanied  with  little  conscionsnesB  of  selil  Am  the  mind  derelope 
the  idea  of  self  and  of  its  well-being  riBes  into  distinct  consdonsness  and 
becomes  the  inteUectual  support  of  the  feeling. 

Order  of  Development  of  the  Emotions.  As  lias 
been  remarked,  the  emotions  appear  to  unfold  them- 
selves in  the  order  of  increasing  complexity  and 
representativeness.  Thus  fear  and  anger  precede  the 
feelings  of  benevolence  and  justice,  because  they  are 
much  more  simple  in  their  composition,  and  involve  a 
smaller  amount  and  an  easier  kind  of  representative 
activity.  Although  we  cannot  trace  out  the  order  of 
growing  representativeness  into  all  the  details  of  the 
emotional  history  we  may  show  that  it  is  the  order  of 
development  when  looked  at  as  a  whole,  or  in  its 
broad  outlines. 

Three  Orders  of  Emotion.  Looking,  then,  at  emo- 
tional development  in  this  way,  we  may  conveniently 
distinguish  between  three  groups  or  orders  of  emotion, 
constituting  successive  stages  in  the  progress  of  the 
emotional  life.  First  of  all  come  what  may  be  called 
the  Individual  or  Personal  Emotions.  By  these  are 
meant  those  emotions  which  are  confined  to  the  indi- 
vidual, depending  on  some  special  personal  experience 
or  relation  to  an  object.  Or  to  express  it  otherwise, 
they  all  imply  a  more  or  less  distinct  personal  re- 
ference.^ Such  are  the  feelings  which  grow  up  about 
the  representation  of  self  and  its  activities,  the  pleasures 
of  hope,  of  success,  of  reputation,  &;c.  Or  they  attach 
themselves  to  objects  standing  in  some  special  relation 

^  This  reference  may  not  always  be  made  conadoasly ;  bat  it  it  always  in- 
Tolved  in  some  degree,  and  in  the  case  of  the  folly  developed  feeling  rises  into 
distinct  consdonsness. 
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to  self,  such  as  the  love  of  a  child  for  his  home,  or 
his  mother;  his  antipathy  to  one  who  has  wronged 
him,  or  his  feeling  of  rivalry  with  another  child. 

In  the  second  place  we  have  the  Sympathetic  Feel- 
ings. By  these  are  meant  participations  in  others' 
pleasurable  and  painful  experiences,  and  kindliness  or 
benevolence  of  disposition  generally.  These  are  purely 
representative  feelings.  In  sjnnpathy  or  fellow-feeling 
with  another  we  have  to  imagine  or  represent  how 
another  feels.  And  the  sympathetic  feelings  follow 
the  personal  feelings  because  they  presuppose  some 
amount  of  *  first  hand  *  emotional  experience.  They  are 
non-personal  and  common  as  distinguished  from  the 
individual  and  personal  feelings.  In  sympathy  we  are 
engaged  with  another's  experiences  or  interests,  and 
do  not  refer  to  ourselves.  Further,  they  imply  no 
special  and  restricted  relation  between  the  mind  which 
feels  and  the  object  which  excites  the  feeling,  but  may 
be  called  forth  in  a  number  of  minds  by  the  same  ob- 
ject (the  manifestation  of  another's  suffering). 

In  the  third  place  we  have  a  group  of  highly  com- 
plex feelings  known  as  Sentiments,  such  as  patriot- 
ism, the  feeling  for  nature,  for  humanity.  These  are 
commonly  brought  under  three  heads,  the  Intellectual 
Sentiment,  or  the  attachment  to  Truth,  the  ^Esthetic 
Sentiment  or  admiration  of  the  Beautiful,  and  the 
Moral  Sentiment  or  reverence  for  Duty  (including  the 
worship  of  moral  excellence  and  the  feeling  for 
humanity).  These  emotions  in  their  developed  form 
attach  themselves  to  certain  qualities  in  things  or 
abstract  ideas,  truth,  beauty,  moral  goodness.  They 
involve  a  higher  form  of  representativeness   than 
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direct  sympathy.  They  depend  to  a  canmderahle  ex- 
tent on  sympathy,  and  may  be  said  always  to  inTolye 
it  in  an  indirect  form.  Hence  they  follow  it  in  the  (»der 
of  development  They  are  essentially  non-personal  and 
common  emotions.^  In  admiring  a  beaatiful  painting, 
or  in  feeling  delight  at  some  new  scientific  troth  we 
are  not  thinking  of  ourselves  or  our  own  individuil 
interests.  The  mind  is  turned  wholly  away  from 
self  and  its  concerns,  and  is  engaged  in  a  disinterested 
contemplation  of  an  object  And  these  sentiments 
can  be  participated  in  by  a  number.  Elnowledge  or 
Truth,  Beauty  and  Human  GroodnesSi  are  common 
objects  of  coiitemplation  or  thought 

This  threefold  arrangement  is  onlj  intended  as  a  wery  tcfo^  out 
convenient  for  surveying  the  phenomeniu  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
say  to  which  class  a  feeling  should  belong.  For  example,  a  child^  love 
for  his  mother  is  compounded  partly  of  personal  elements  (grmtitode  far 
favours)  and  partly  of  non-personal  elements  (admiration  of  her  inleQi- 
gence,  moral  esteem,  &c).  Similarly  the  love  of  liberty  ocmunonly 
involves  a  mingling  of  personal  feeling,  a  sense  of  the  value  of  indrvniiial 
liberty  for  ourselves,  with  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  its  value  lor 
others.  Feelings  shade  off  from  the  one  eztrem\  the  purely  persoiial, 
to  another  extreme,  the  purely  non-personaL  A  feeling  of  liking  or 
disliking  towards  a  person  may  be  largely  personal,  the  reference  to  sdf 
being  distinct  and  prominent,  or  altogether  non-personal  or  *  disin- 
terested '.  The  growth  of  a  feeling  frequently  illustrates  in  its  succes- 
sive stages  all  these  gradations.*    Again,  we  have  the  same  gndations 

1  It  may  be  added  that  Sympathy  ii  less  of  a  non-personal  feding  than 
these  sentiments  inasmuch  as  the  objed  calling  forth  the  feeling  is  a  penmial 
feeling; 

*  Where,  as  is  often  the  case  with  affection  and  antipathy,  a  non-peisoaal 
feeling  grows  out  of  a  personal  one,  it  would  seem  to  Uu^k  one  of  the  chane- 
teristics  of  the  former  class,  viz.,  nnrestrictedness.  Bat  if  we  eoasider  s 
feeling  in  itself  and  apart  from  its  origin  we  may  say  that  it  takes  on  the 
appearance  of  an  unrestricted  one  in  the  measore  in  which  it  detaches  itMlf 
from  all  reference  to  self^  and  attaches  itnlf  to  the  representation  of  an  oljeet 
as  something  intrinsically  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  The  tenns  aulgectife 
and  objective  would  help  to  bring  out  the  contrast  here  indicated. 
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exhibited  in  feelings  of  unequal  lange,  as  the  love  of  home  common  to 
all  members  of  a  familj,  of  locality  common  to  all  neighbours,  and  of 
country  common  to  all  copatriots. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  distinction  of  personal  and  non-personal 
answers  in  emotion  to  the  difference  between  the  higher  and  lower  sen- 
sations in  the  region  of  sense-feeling.  Organic  pleasures  (gratification 
of  appetite,  &&)  are  connected  with  a  particular  state  of  the  oiganism 
and  are  limited  to  an  individual:  the  pleasures  of  light,  colour,  and 
sound,  are  supplied  by  external  objects  and  are  possible  to  many.  Hence, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  their  rank  as  aesthetic  pleasure& 

It  is  to  be  added  that  in  speaking  of  the  egoistic  or  personal  feelings 
as  the  earlier  we  do  not  mean  that  they  are  completely  developed  be- 
fore the  others.  The  feeling  for  self  only  attains  its  perfect  develop- 
ment after  the  idea  has  become  distinct ;  and  as  we  saw  when  tracing 
its  growth,  the  formation  of  this  idea  belongs  to  the  higher  and  more 
difficult  stages  of  abstraction.  The  three  groups  of  feeling  here  dis- 
tinguished, do,  however,  in  their  beginnings  and  earlier  forms  answer 
to  successive  stages  of  emotional  development 


Characteristics  of  Children's  Feelings.  As  we  have 
seen,  children's  feelings  axe  limited  by  their  experience 
and  their  power  of  mental  representation.  Their  ]ojs 
and  griefs  are  all  related  to  what  is  present,  or  what 
is  immediately  behind  or  before.  Among  these  early 
feelings  the  sense-feelings  occupy  a  foremost  place. 
The  alternation  of  sensations  of  hunger  and  its  ap- 
peasement, of  impeded  and  prosperous  digestion,  of 
cold  and  warmth,  of  impeded  and  unimpeded  move- 
ment, and  so  forth,  serves  largely  to  determine  the 
young  child's  outbreaks  of  passionate  misery,  and  of 
exulting  joy. 

Feeling  being  thus  dependent  on  presentations  is 
apt,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  violent  and  absorbing 
while  it  lasts,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  transitory 
and  soon  forgotten.  The  very  feebleness  of  memory 
and  anticipation  exposes  the  child  to  the  full  force  of 
the  present.     The  pain  caused  by  a  blow,  or  by  the 
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taking  away  of  a  toy,  fills  the  whole  mind  at  the 
time.  Hence  the  violence  of  passion  and  the  emo- 
tional abandonment  which  we  never  see  in  later  life. 
As  soon,  however,  as  new  objects  or  new  suggestions 
are  presented  to  the  child's  mind,  the  torrent  of 
passion  is  arrested  And  so  the  little  sufferer,  on 
whose  head  there  seemed  to  be  heaped  but  a  moment 
ago  an  insupportable  burden  of  misery,  becomes  his 
usual  serene  and  even  cheerful  self  again* 

(a)  Earlier  Emotions :  Egoistic  Feelings.  The 
earlier  emotions  of  childhood  are  largely  egoistic  or 
personal  feelings.  Among  these  are  the  hopes  and 
fears  excited  by  the  anticipation  of  good  or  ill,  the 
pleasures  of  successful  muscular  activity,  and  so  on. 
Children  are  as  a  rule  timid  by  nature,  and  as  we 
have  seen,  probably  inherit  definite  tendencies  to  fear. 
Moreover  their  want  of  bodily  and  mental  strength 
exposes  them  to  special  dangers,  and  so  renders  them 
apprehensive.  On  the  other  hand,  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  child  delights  in  putting  forth  his  powers, 
overcoming  obstacles,  and  accomplishing  his  wishes. 
He  learns,  further,  at  an  early  stage  the  meaning  of 
property  or  ownership,  the  difference  between  "mine" 
and  "  thine,''  and  takes  pleasure  in  acquiring  and  in 
keeping  things,  such  as  to3rs,  picture-books,  &c. 

Anti-Social  Feelings:  Rivalry.  The  strongly-marked 
egoistic  character  of  children's  first  feelings  is  seen  in 
their  disposition  towards  others.  To  begin  with,  the 
anti-social  feelings,  namely,  anger,  antipathy,  envy, 
feeling  of  power  or  love  of  dominion  over  others,  are 
strong.  A  child  at  a  very  early  date  begins  to  feel 
the  collision  between  his  own  wants  and  inclinations 
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and  those  of  others.  In  this  way  the  feelings  of 
antagonism,  dislike,  and  envy  are  aroused.  He  resists 
force  employed  to  make  him  do  things,  he  resents 
injuries  done  him,  slapping  his  brother  or  sister  who 
tsikea  his  toys,  and  so  on.  He  dislikes  to  see  others 
enjoying  things,  and  under  the  pangs  of  envy  cherishes 
a  momentary  anger  towards  the  more  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  what  he  covets.  He  loves  to  domineer  over 
others,  to  make  others  the  instruments  of  satisfying 
his  wishes. 

The  pleasures  of  mere  activity  and  of  successful 
effort  are  largely  reinforced  in  early  life  by  the 
feelings  of  emulation  or  rivaby.  By  these  are  meant 
in  part  the  enjoyment  attending  the  strenuous  activity 
which  competition  calls  forth.  More  than  this,  rivaby 
implies  antagonism,  the  situation  of  opposition,  and 
some  degree  of  those  feelings  of  anger  or  malevolence 
which  belong  to  this  situation.  It  is  this  which  gives 
the  zest  of  animal  excitement  to  all  contest  and  com- 
petition. Finally,  rivalry  has  for  its  crowning  plea- 
sure the  delight  of  victory,  which  is  not  simply  the 
pleasure  of  success,  but  involves  a  distinctly  anti- 
social element,  viz.,  the  pleasurable  sense  of  superiority 
to  another,  of  discomfitting  and  humiliating  another. 
The  impulse  of  imitation,  so  strong  in  childhood,  is 
as  we  shall  see  by  and  by  closely  related  to  the 
feeling  of  rivalry.  Children  are  apt  to  feel  at 
a  disadvantage  if  they  cannot  do  what  they  see 
others  perform,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoy  a 
sense  of  equality  when  they  are  able  to  match  their 
achievements. 

Social  Feelings  of  Childhood.    The  same  thing  is 
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seen  in  the  first  emotions  of  a  sodal  ohaiacter.  CM- 
dren  are  from  the  first  social  beings.  The  pleasure  in 
the  infant's  face  when  he  gazes  at  the  mother  atte^ 
this.  A  child  goes  to  his  mother  for  compani<Hiship, 
for  the  expression  ot  interest  and  sympathy  in  his 
doings  and  concema  A  boy  ot  IS  months  showed 
this  desire  fDr  sjrmpathy  in  his  pleasure&  When  he 
saw  anything  which  delighted  or  amnsed  him,  he  nsed 
to  touch  his  mother's  face,  and  try  and  turn  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  object  The  proximity  of  the  mother 
or  nurse  evidently  gives  pleasure.  He  is  happy  when 
at  her  side  engaging  as  much  of  her  attention  as 
possible,  and  occasionally  indidging  his  young  love 
by  a  warm  caress.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  miseraUe 
when  long  away  from  her,  whether  alone  or  with 
strangers.  The  very  dependence  of  childhood  on 
parental  care  fDrms  a  bond  that  binds  the  child  to  his 
mother.  But  this  early  affection  is  largely  a  personal 
and  interested  feeling.  The  child  feels  the  mother  or 
playmate  to  be  necessary  to  him.  He  values  them  as 
sources  of  pleasure  to  himself.  He  has  as  yet  hardly 
any  disinterested  feeling  far  their  concerns,  and  as 
little  appreciation  of  what  they  are  in  themselves, 
and  out  of  relation  to  himsel£ 

Love  of  Approbation.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
traits  of  childhood  is  its  strong  love  of  others'  recog- 
nition, good  opinion,  and  approbation.  This  is  not  a 
non-personal  or  disinterested  feeling.  When  a  child 
finds  pleasure  in  another's  approval  he  is  obviously 
thinking  of  himself  It  is  thus  a  form  of  self-love  or 
self-appreciation.  The  child  is  pleased  (according  to 
the  principle  of  harmony)  when  others*  opinion  is 
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feyourable,  chiming  in  with  his  instindive  disposition 
to  think  well  oi  himselfl 

At  the  same  time  this  feeling  is  dktinct  &om  other 
petsonal  feelings  in  one  important  respect,  that  it 
involves  a  reference  to  others*  To  set  store  by  the 
good  opinions  of  others  means  that  we  respect  others. 
Not  only  so,  it  implies  a  vague  reference  to  the  feelinga 
of  others.  It  is  another's  pleasurable  feeling  which  is 
the  ground  of  the  self-gratulation  in  the  case,  another^s 
painful  feeling  which  is  the  basis  of  the  selfrhumilia- 
tion  or  sense  of  shame.  Hence  the  moral  and  educa* 
tional  value  of  this  feeling.  It  is,  to  nse  Mr.  Spencer's 
expression,  an  '  ego-altruistic '  sentiment  which  serves 
to  bind  the  child  to  others,  and  prepares  the  way  for 
a  purely  disinterested  type  of  social  feeling.^ 

The  child  has  a  native  dispositum  to  value  others' 
approbation.  This  is  connected  with  the  instinctive 
tendency  to  value  and  extol  self  and  its  concerns. 
It  is  not  improbable  too  that  long  eiqperience  of  the 
utility  of  other^s  fiivourable  opinion  in  the  history  d 
the  race  has  brought  about  an  inherited  disposition 
to  attach  particular  importance  to  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  of  others.  However  this  be  the  experi- 
ence of  life  will  soon  shew  to  a  child  how  much  his 
daily  happiness  depends  on  the  favourable  judgments 
of  his  parents,  teachers,  and  (to  a. less  extent)  those 
of  his  play-fellows** 

Pride,  SelfrEsteemt  &c«     The  .  ^owning  phase  of 

*  For  a  ftiller  «ocaant  of  this  feeling  in  nUtlon  to  the  emotion  of  telf* 
lore  see  Bain,  TfU  £inUum  wd  the  JFiU,Tt  I.,  Chap.  XI.,  H 10-17. 

*  For  an  aooonnt  of  the  way  in  which  taeh  a  feeling  may  hare  heen  erolyed 
in  the  history  of  the  xace  see  H.  Spencer,  FrHie^pUi  ^  F^ycMogy^  IL,  Pt 

viiL,  ch.  va 
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this. egoistic  stage  of  feeling  is  the  developmeat  of 
a  distinct  emotion  of  complacency  with  lespect  to 
sel£  The  love  of  self,  the  disposition  to  value  self 
and  its  concerns,  is,  as  has  been  observed,  instinctive, 
and  connected  with  the  impulse  of  self-conservalion. 
But  in  this  early  form  it  is  unreflective  and  '  uncon- 
scious \  In  its  developed  form  it  involves  difficult 
intellectual  processes  of  inner  self-reflection,  and  so 
appears  later  than  the  love  of  others'  approbation. 

This  latter  feeling  contributes  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  growth  of  the  former.  Just  as  the  talk  of 
others  about  the  child  does  much  to  lead  him  to 
reflect  on  himself,  so  the  feeling  of  self-complacency  or 
self-approval  is  fed  and  nurtured  in  no  small  measure 
by  experiences  of  others'  good  opinion.  The  child 
first  feels  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  himself  in 
direct  response  to  the  utterance  of  others'  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfEu^tion.  On  the  other  hand,  children  who 
experience  little  of  others'  favourable  opinion  are  as  a 
rule  wanting  in  self-complacency  and  self-confidence. 
The  young  are  thus,  morally  as  well  as  phyaicaltyi 
dependent  on  others.^ 

As  however  a  child's  powers  unfold  themselves, 
and  he  learns  to  reflect  about  himself  and  lus 
concerns,  distinct  feelings  of  self-satisfEu^on  and 
self^approval  arise.  The  very  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation would,  as  just  remarked,  further  the  growA  of 
self-esteem.    And  where  circumstances  are  favourable, 

1  Dr.  Bain  regards  self-lore  as  an  extenmon  of  tenda  feeling;  properij 
called  forth  by  the  sight  of  human  beings,  to  one's  own  penonalitj  (Thi 
JSmotians  and  the  WiU,  Part  L,  Chap.  XL,  p.  208).  But  this  applies  to  onlj 
one  side  of  the  feelings  It  has  an  independent  root  in  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation. 
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and  the  cliild  succeeds  in  accomplishing  his  daily 
objects,  there  grows  up  in  the  way  already  explained 
a  mass  of  agreeable  feeling  in  relation  to  himself  and 
his  surroundings.  The  boy  feels  abreast  with  his 
surroundings:  he  is  conscious  of  progressing  in 
physical  power,  knowledge,  and  the  accumulation  of 
material  possessions.  And  so  there  arises  in  con- 
nection with  the  persistent  consciousness  of  self,  a 
customary  mode  of  agreeable  feeling  which,  viewed  in 
slightly  different  ways,  we  call  pride,  self-complacency, 
or  self-esteem.  The  customary  strength  of  this  plea- 
surable feeling  serves  to  determine  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  amount  of  the  individual's  happiness.* 

The  Bentiment  of  self-esteem  and  the  idea  of  self  grow  together  and 
farUier  one  another.  The  feeling  of  self-assertion  is  at  first  a  vague 
instinctiye  impulse.  And  as  was  pointed  ont  in  tracing  the  growth  of 
the  idea  of  self  (p.  376),  the  feeling  is  one  &ctor  in  developing  a  dear 
oonsdonsness  of  sell  On  the  other  hand,  the  distinct  idea  of  self  when 
once  attained  gives  clearness  to  the  pleasurable  (or  painful)  sentiment 
Thus  the  bo/s  first  blind  elation  of  pride  in  doing  something  difficult 
becomes  later  on  a  dear  consdousness  of  personal  power  or  excellence. 

OnltiTatioii  of  EmotioiL  The  practical  problem  of  cultivating 
the  emotions  ia  beeet  with  peculiar  difficulties.  The  means  of 
stimulating  the  intellectual  powers  of  ^e  child  lie  in  the  teacher^s 
hand.  He  can  set  objects  before  his  eye,  communicate  knowledge 
by  means  of  words,  and  so  directly  act  upon  his  faculties. 
But  how  is  he  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  the  child?  It  is  plain 
that  much  less  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  commanding  results  in 
the  case  of  the  feelings  than  in  that  of  the  intellect.  Moreover 
the  vast  differences  in  emotional  temperament  among  children 
complicate  the  problem  of  cultivating  emotion  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

^  This  is  true  even  of  the  excess  of  the  feelings.  Overweening  conceit  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  certain  sources  of  a  pleasarable  existence.  For  a 
ftdler  account  of  the  origin  of  this  feeling  see  my  volume,  IttwUmi,  Chap. 
XL,  p.  819,  and  following. 
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Let  uBMe  what  raBonroes  Edncation  has  with  respect  to  the  cdtan 
of  feeling. 

The  oaltuie  of  the  emotionfl  falls  into  two  well-marked  divia<»is, 
(a)  the  n^iative  cultuiey  and  {h)  the  poeitire  culture. 

Bepression  of  Faelinff.  There  are  emotions  which  aie  apt  to 
exist  in  excess,  such  as  fear,  and  the  anti-social  feelii^a,  ai^go^ 
envy,  &c  These  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  repressed,  and  kept 
within  due  bounds  The  problem  of  subduing  the  force  of  feeling 
in  the  young  is  in  some  respects  a  peculiady  difficult  one.  As  we 
have  seen,  their  emotional  outbursts  are  marked  by  great  rioknoe. 
Moieover,  the  great  agency  by  which,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by, 
the  force  of  emotion  is  checked  and  counteracted,  nam^y  an  effint 
of  self-restraint,  cannot  be  relied  on  in  the  case  of  young  oldldraii, 
owing  to  the  feebleness  of  their  wills.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe 
Tery  mobility  of  the  child's  mind  is  favourable  to  an  easy  diver- 
sion of  his  attention  by  a  skilful  educator  from  the  exciting  eaass 
of  the  passion. 

In  addition  to  seeking  to  subdue  the  force  of  nndesirabls  fee^ 
ings  when  actually  excited,  the  wise  teadiw  will  aim  at  weakmii^ 
the  underlying  emotional  sensibilities.  In  some  caaee  he  has  to 
take  care  that  feelings  needing  repression  are  not  too  powerfully 
excited*  A  timid  child  should  be  shielded  to  some  extent  from 
circumstances  likely  to  exdte  terror.  An  envious  child  ou^^t  not 
to  be  placed  in  a  situation  which  is  pretty  certain  to  excite  yn 
feeling.  An  emotional  susceptibility,  may  to  some  extent  be 
weakened  and  even  'starved  out'  through  want  of  exereisa  Agan, 
feelings  may  be  weakened  by  strengtiiening  the  intellectaal  side  d 
the  child's  mind,  adding  to  his  knowledge  and  exercising  hk 
powers  of  reflection  and  judgments  In  this  way,  for  exampK 
groundless  terror  will  be  undermined,  and  the  violenoe  of  grief 
and  anger  mitigated.  Finally,  the  weakening  or  deadening  of  aa 
undesirable  feeling  may  oft^i  be  most  effectively  carried  out  by 
exciting  some  opposed  or  inoompatilde  feeling.  Thua^  eveny 
exercise  of  a  feeling  of  regard  for  othas'  good  qualities  tends  to 
enfeeble  a  child's  conceit.  Every  exercise  in  kindness  and  con- 
sideration for  others  helps  to  weak^  tiie  impulses  of  anger  and 
envy. 

Stimulation  of  Emotion.    What  we  call  the  culture  of  Ceding 
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i%  ItoweTer,  largely  .ooncemed  with  the  pioUem  of  awakening  and 
strengthening  desiraUe  and  useful  emotions,  such  as  a£Eection,  tibe 
sense  of  duiy,  and  so  on.  Speaking  roughly  we  may  say  that  as 
the  egoistie  feelings  require  to  he  weakened,  sympathy  and  the 
higher  sentunents  need  to  he  strengthened.  Since  feeling  grows 
hy  exereise  the  pKAiksm  is  how  to  call  forth  an  emotional  suscepti- 
bility into  full  and  Tigorous  play.  There  are  two  things  which 
the  educator  can  do  here.  (1)  First  of  all  the  child  may  be  intro- 
duced to  objects,  circumstances,  modes  of  activity,  which  are  fitted 
to  ezeite  a  particular  feeling.  Thua  objects  may  be  presented,  e.g., 
in  a  pathetic  story,  which  are  fitted  to  excite  his  sympathy. 
Beautiful  objects  of  nature  and  art  may  be  submitted  to  his 
notice,  and  so  the  SBsthetio  feeling  of  admiration  awakened.  Noble 
actions  may  be  narrated  to  him,  and  so  the  moral  sense  stimulated. 
Finally,  by  inducing  him  (by  the  application  of  any  motive)  to 
put  forth  his  activities  we  set  him  in  the  way  of  acquiring  ezperi^ 
enees,  and  discovering  new  modes  of  {Measure.  In  this  manner  an 
indolent,  unambitious  child  may  be  roused  to  activity  by  a  first 
taste  of  the  pleasures  of  success,  and  the  d^ght  of  well-earned 
commendation. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  much  may  be  done  by  ^e  habitual 
manifestation  of  a  particular  feeling  by  those  who  constitute  the 
child's  social  environmentr  Children  tend  to  reflect  the  feelings 
they  see  expressed  by  their  parents,  teachers,  and  young  com- 
panions. This  fact  will  be  touched  on  again  when  we  come  to  the 
subject  of  sympathy.  Here  it  is  enough  to  name  it  as  affording 
one  of  the  great  instrumentalities  by  which  the  teacher  may  to 
Bome  extent  mould  os  give  diape  to  the  growing  emotional  nature 
of  the  child. 

In  seeking  to  stimulate  the  feelings  the  Educator  needs  to  be 
on  his  guard  kst  he  reprtes  what  he  seeks  to  foster.  This  risk  is 
peculiarly  great  in  creation  owing  to  the  frequent  need  of 
stimulating  sensibility  on  its  painful  side,  for  purposes  of  deterring. 
As  was  pointed  out  aboVe,  the  oft-repeated  wounding  of  any 
emotional  suseeptil^ty  tends  to  deaden  it.  This  is  specially  the 
case  witii  a  delicate  feeling  like  shame,  which  as  Locke  points  out 
**  cannot  be  kept  and  often  transgressed  against  ^.^ 

^  ThougkU  concerning  EduetUicn,  1 60. 
84 
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The  Management  of  the  Egoiatic  FeeUnga.  The  ptobkm  of 
the  Educator  with  respect  to  the  egoistie  leeliiigs  ia  peitiy  cue  d 
repression^  partly  one  of  development.  Thore  ia  no  donht  thit 
they  are  apt  to  exist  in  excess  in  children.  The  mother  and  teacher 
have  to  seek  to  restrain  the  violent  painful  ^notions  aa  tenor  sad 
griel  More  particularly  the  anti-eocial  fedings,  angry  paaskni, 
antipathy,  envy,  and  other  nnlovely  feelings  have  to  a  large  extent 
to  he  stamped  out 

Yet  the  problem  is  not  merely  a  negative  one.  The  •motwiB 
which  grow  up  about  self  are  needful  for  the  child's  cantinQed 
existence  and  success  in  the  straggle  for  Ufa  We  cannot  eradicste 
them  even  if  we  would,  and  it  would  not  be  well  to  do  so  if  ve 
could.  The  egoistic  impulses  may  even  be  deficient  and  require  posi- 
tive stimulation.  There  are  listless  and  lethargic  children  whom  it  is 
well  to  try  and  rouse  to  self-assertion.  In  their  case  it  may  he 
desirable  to  seek  to  quicken  the  feelings  of  pride^  ambition^  and  (jn 
extreme  cases)  even  the  distinctly  anti-social  feeling  of  antagamaa 
and  delight  in  beating  othera.  On  the  other  hand,  an  oveHadi 
child  may  require  a  strengthening  of  the  emotion  of  fear. 

Even  when  there  is  no  natural  deficency  in  these  feelings  the 
educator  has  not  so  much  to  repress  them  as  to  direct  them  to 
higher  objects  or  aspects  of  objects.  He  seeks  to  transfoon  them 
by  refining  them.  Thus  he  aims  at  leading  the  child  up  ham 
the  fear  of  physical  evil  to  the  fear  of  moral  evil ;  from  the  eigoy- 
ment  of  bodily  contest  to  that  of  mental  competition ;  from  pnde 
in  the  possession  of  material  objects  (personal  beauty,  &c.)  to  pdde 
in  the  possession  of  intellectual  qualitiesy  and  so  forth.  This  pn>- 
oess  ^oea  hand  in  hand  with  the  exercise  of  the  higher  and  dis^ 
interested  emotions. 

The  difficulties  of  the  educational  problems  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  egoistic  feelings  come  out  cleaHy  enough  in 
current  discussions  respecting  the  proper  motives  to  be  iq^[naled 
to  in  intellectual  education.  The  way  to  deal  with  the  feeling 
or  impulse  of  emulation  or  rivalry  is  one  of  the  puzdea  of  educa- 
tional science.  In  its  pure  form  this  emotion  is  an  egoistic  and 
anti-social  feeling  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  among  school-eom- 
petitors  it  often  develops  into  genuine  hatred.  A  boy  from  habitu- 
ally regarding  another  as  his  rival,  as  one  who  may  obtain  the 
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prize  he  coTets^  and  with  whom  he  is  called  on  to  measure  his 
strengihy  comes  unconsciously,  perhaps,  to  cherish  a  special  dis- 
like or  antipathy  towards  his  opponent.  Hence  the  impulse  must 
be  checked. 

At  the  same  time,  the  feeling  is  far  too  powerful,  as  well  as 
too  necessary  a  force  to  be  dispensed  with  in  education.  Pro- 
vided it  be  kept  within  due  limits,  and  tempered  by  kindly 
generous  feelings  under  the  form  of  a  friendly  rivalry,  it  is  un- 
objectionable. The  great  practical  objection  to  it  is  its  limited 
range.  Bivalry  comes  into  full  play  in  competition  for  prizes, 
and  other  honours.  Hence  slow  and  backward  children  come 
Httle  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling.  And  siivce  clever  chil- 
dren may  in  general  be  supposed  to  derive  more  pleasure  from 
study  itself  than  stupid  ones,  the  application  of  the  stimulus  of 
reward  for  absolute  attainment,  looks  very  much  like  giving  '*  to 
him  that  hath  "•  This  points  to  the  need  of  habitually  exercising 
another  feeling,  the  love  of  approbation.  This  acts  on  all  alike, 
and  as  a  semi-social  feeling  is  of  a  higher  moral  value  than  the 
feeling  of  rivalry.  Hence  the  more  the  educator  can  appeal  to  this 
feeling  in  the  early  stage  of  school-life  the  better.  By  uniformly 
recognising  effort  made,  and  progress  attained,  in  other  words, 
relative  as  distinguished  from  absolutive  proficiency,  the  teacher 
is  helping  to  build  up  a  feeling  of  self-reliance  and  self-esteem, 
which  when  sufficiently  developed  will  make  the  intellectual 
industry  of  the  papU  independent  of  all  external  stimulus. 

APPENDIX, 

For  a  fhller  accoant  of  the  emotionB  in  detail,  see  Dr.  Bain'i  volume,  The 
EmUwM  and  the  WUL  The  reader  of  German  shoold  look  at  Dr.  J.  W. 
KahlowBky'i  work,  Das  GefuhUUbm  (Leipzig^  1862) ;  also  Dr.  L.  George's 
Lthrlmeh  der  PsydMlogie  (Berlin,  1864),  Part  L,  S  5  and  6,  and  Part  IIL, 
§  4.  For  -an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  Feelings  are  developed,  aee 
along  with  Bain'i  work,  Herbert  Spencer'i  PrineipUa  of  Psychology^  YoL 
1.,  Part  IV.,  Ch.  Till. ;  and  VoL  IL,  Ft  VIIL,  Ch.  IL,  VI.,  VIL  On 
the  educational  problem,  see  Prof.  Bain,  Education  as  Sdenee,  Ch.  III.  (Play 
of  Motives : — the  Emotions).  On  the  general  problem  of  cnltiyating  emo- 
tion, aee  Th.  "Waitz,  AUgetneine  FcBdagogik,  2ter  Abechnitt^  fw  140«  ko. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  COMPLEX  FEELINGS :  SENTIMENTa 

Sympathy.  The  transitioii  from  the  lower  level  <i 
personal  Emotion  to  the  higher  plane  of  non-personal 
Sentiment,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  effected  to  a  laige 
extent  by  the  development  of  the  capacity  for  sjrm- 
pathy.  By  sympathy  is  meant,  as  the  etymology  of 
the  word  suggests  (avy,  with^  and  iraOo^f  feeling), 
fellow-feeling  or  feeling  along  with  others.  It  is  the 
great  forc^  which  binds  the  individual  to  his  social 
environment  (family,  school^  or  nation).  In  its  p»- 
fect  form  it  constitutes  disinterestedness,  or  altnustic 
feeling,  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  personal  comfort  and 
happiness  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

Origin  of  Sympathy :  Contagion  of  Feeling.  Sym- 
pathy with  others  is  based  on  a  tendency  to  reflect 
the  feelings  or  emotional  states  of  those  about  us.  In 
its  simplest  form  this  tendency  shows  itself  in  an 
unconscious  reproduction  ^r  imitation  of  another's 
feeling.  The  mind  of  the  person  affected  does  not 
consciously  represent  or  dwell  on  the  fading  which 
affects  him,  but  simply  vibrates  in  unison  with  it^ 

This  tendency  manifests  itself  very  early.    There  is 
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possibly  some  instincidye  knowledge  of  the  signs  of 
feeling,  and,  connected  with  this,  a  native  disposition 
to  answer  smile  with  smile,  &c}  But  some  amount  of 
individual  experience  is  needed  for  fixing  the  connection 
between  the  several  feelings  and  their  external  expres- 
sions. When  this  is  acquired  the  child  tends  automa- 
tically to  take  on  the  moods  of  hilarity,  anxiety, 
depression,  of  those  about  him.  This  appears  to  be  due 
to  the  working  of  an  imitative  impulse  which  leads  to 
the  more  or  less  complete  adoption  of  the  external 
attitude,  gesture,  tone,  Ac*  When  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  people  all  manifesting  the  same  kind  of 
feeling,  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  fell  in  with  or 
echo  their  emotion.  A  child  suddenly  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  merry  children  catches  the 
prevailing  tone  of  gladness.  The  spread  of  a  feeling 
of  indignation,  or  of  admiration,  through  a  com- 
munity, as  a  school,  or  a  nation,  illustrates  this  ten- 
dency of  a  strongly  manifested  emotion  to  reflect 
itself  in  others.  This  feet  is  known  as  the  contagion 
of  feeling. 

Nature  of  Sympathy.  In  its  fully-developed  form 
sympathy  is  more  than  this  resonance  or  imitative 
reproduction  of  a  manifested  feeliug.  It  implies  a 
distinct  representation  of  another's  pleasure  or  pain, 
and  a  disposition  to  make  it  our  own,  or  to  identify 


^  That  the  cluld  has  a  vagae  intnitiye  knowledga  of  others'  feelings  eeeme 
■hown  by  the  iact  that  he  respondB  to  the  smile  of  his  mother  long  before  his 
own  experience  oonld  have  taught  him  to  associate  pleasurable  feeling  with 
this  partioolar  facial  moyement  This  is  well  maintained  in  the  work  already 
referred  to,  Th$  AUemaHve,  §  LXXIL 

*  For  an  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  sympathy  on  eTolution  principles, 
see  H.  Spencer,  PHneipUs  of  Ptyckology,  VoL  IL,  Pt  VIIL,  Chap.  V. 
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ourselves  with  the  subject  of  it  It  is  feeling  for  as 
well  as  with  another.  Inasmuch  83  it  indudes  mental 
representations  of  another's  inner  experiences,  it  is 
closely  related  to  the  knowledge  of  other  minds.  But 
it  is  more  than  knowledge,  for  we  may  recognise  the 
existence  of  suflFering  and  yet  not  enter  into  it  and 
suffer  with  and  for  the  sufferer.^  Although  we  com- 
monly have  in  view  feeling  for  pain  rather  than  for 
pleasure  when  we  talk  of  sympathy,  this  last  really 
includes  both.  To  sjntnpathise  is  to  weep  with  those 
that  weep  and  to  rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice.  It 
includes  the  disposition  to  felicitate  as  well  as  the 
disposition  to  commiserate. 

Sympathy  and  Benevolence.  Sympathy  is  a  thing 
of  degree.  We  often  feel  a  momentary  feeling  for 
one  in  trouble,  but  instantly  lose  sight  of  the  suffer- 
ing. Similarly  in  the  case  of  another's  pleasure, 
This  fugitive  kind  of  sympathy  is  of  little  moral 
value  as  it  does  not  affect  action.  Sympathy  is  only 
complete  when  it  takes  a  firm  hold  on  the  mind,  so 
that  we  make  the  suffering  which  we  witness  our 
own,  and  are  disposed  to  make  efforts  to  relieve  it 
just  as  though  ve  were  ourselves  suffering.  TM& 
complete  identification  of  ourselves  with  another  is 
implied  in  kindness,  considerateness,  or  benevolence 
(well-im^ingr).  It  is  this  active  side  of  sympathy, 
this  passing  of  a  mere  feeling  into  disinterested  im- 
pulse, the  desire  to  relieve  another's  pain  and  further 
his  pleasure,  which  as  we  shall  see  later  on  forms  the 

1  The  exact  connection  between  fellow-feeling  and  mntoal  knowled^  lias 
been  ingeniously  treated  by  Mr.  Lealie  Stephen  in  hia  Sdaia  of  JStkia,  Ql 
VI.,  Sect  II. 
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foundation  of  a  morally  good  and  virtuous  disposition 
or  character.* 

Process  of  Sympathy.  Thia  feeling  for  another's 
pleasure  or  pain  is  the  result  of  a  process  of  observa- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  external  signs  of 
feeling.  (1)  The  first  step  is  observation.  We  must 
note  the  facial  movements^  the  modulations  of  voice, 
and  so  on,  if  we  are  to  be  affected  by  another's  joy 
or  grief.  Sympathy  with  adults  often  requires  fine 
observation,  since  they  are  accustomed  to  conceal 
their  emotions.  (2)  The  second  step  is  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  signs  by  the  recalling  of  our  past  per- 
sonal emotional  experiences.  When  we  sjrmpathise  with 
a  child  in  his  success  or  his  disappointment,  we  do  so 
by  a  revival  of  similar  experiences  of  our  own.  When 
another's  happiness  or  unhappiness  recalls  nothing 
similar  in  our  experience,  we  fail  to  understand,  and 
80  to  sympathise.  (3)  Finally,  in  its  higher  forms 
sympathy  involves  an  effort  of  constructive  imagi- 
nation. The  joys  and  sorrows  of  others  rarely 
resemble  our  own  in  all  particulars.  In  order  to 
interpret  another's  emotional  experience  we  have  to 
modify,  separate,  and  regroup  the  elements  of  our 
personal  experience.  We  have  to  imagine  an  untried 
set  of  circumstances,  and  more  than  this,  allow  for 
differences  of  emotional  susceptibility  between  our- 
selves and  those  whose  feelings  we  seek  to  share. 

Basis  of  Sympathetic  Disposition.  From  this  rough 
account  of  the  process  of  sympathy  we  may  easily 

1  The  exact  nature  of  this  disiiiterested  impulse  has  been  the  subject  of 
mach  discnasion.  See  Bain,  The  BmotUms  and  the  Will,  Chap.  VL,  §  12,  and 
following.    Leslie  Stephen,  Scitnce  qfSthiea,  Chap.  VI.,  §  IIL  (Altraism). 
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define  the  main  constituents  in  the  sympathetie 
temperament,  (a)  First  of  all,  intense  and  wide 
sympathies  involye  the  emotional  temperament^  that 
is  to  say  a  keen  and  varied  susceptibility  to  pleasures 
and  pains.  To  feel  deeply,  readily  and  widely  idth 
others  implies  that  we  have  felt  much  and  Taiioudy 
ourselyes,  and  are  able  to  recall  our  feelings  easily' 
(h)  In  the  second  place,  there  must  not  only  be 
high  emotional  capacity,  but  also  quickness  aikl  fine- 
ness of  observation,  a  readiness  in  noting  the  external 
signs  of  others*  feelings.  This  condition  is  by  no 
means  contained  in  the  first  Strong  emotional  sus- 
ceptibilities are  often  accompanied  by  the  '  subjective 
attitude '  of  mind,  a  tendency  to  brood  on  one's  own 
feelings,  to  be  introspective  and  preoccupied 'with  self 
and  its  concerns.  This  is  &tal  to  sympathy.  Quick 
sympathies  imply  a  lively  interest  in  observing  ex- 
ternal things,  and  more  particularly  an  interest  in 
the  play  of  feeling  in  others.  •  (c)  Finally  a  sympa- 
thetic nature  involves  imaginativeness.  Ready  and 
wide  sympathy  depends  on  the  ability  to  project 
ourselves  easily  into  new  circumstances  and  situations, 
and  speU  out  from  the  alphabet  of  our  own  emotional 
experiences  the  expression  of  unfamiliar  feelings.  Hie 
want  of  this  sympathetic  imagination  may  render  evoi 
persons  of  strong  and  deep  feeling  and  good  observa- 
tion slow  and  inept  in  reading  the  fedings  of  others. 
To  this  brief  account  of  the  positive  (internal) 


^  Differences  in  retentive  power  are  here  overlooked,  though  of  ooorae  ftey 
affect  the  diBpoaition  to  feel  for  others. 

s  This  ia  a  good  part  of  the  special  intareat  In  &ceB  whidi  nnderlifli  a 
specially  good  memory  for  them. 
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conditicms  of  sympathy  may  be  added  a  wqrd  on 
the  negative  conditions.  All  preoccupation  is  of 
course  unfavourable  to  sjnnpathy.  A  paramount 
interest  in  activity  (so  common  in  children),  in  in- 
tellectual inquiry,  or  in  art,  is  iniinica]  to  close  and 
deep  sjrmpathy.  The  most  important  mental  obstacle, 
however,  is  the  presence  of  some  opposite  or  incom- 
patible feeling,  such  as  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  at 
another^s  discomfiture,  or  envy  of  his  happiness.  All 
anti-social  feeling  stifles  the  promptings  of  sympathy. 
In  general,  sympathy  with  pain  is  much  less  obi 
Btructed  than  sjrmpathy  with  pleasure  by  the  upris- 
ing of  these  egoistic  feelings.  Bejoicing  at  another's 
serious  suffering  (Schadenfreude)  is  less  common  than 
a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  envy  at  another's 
happiness.^  Hence  the  great  diflBculty  of  a  deep 
and  genuine  feeling  for  another's  gladness  (Mitfreude). 
As  Jean  Paul  says,  '^Zum  Mitleiden  geniigt  ein 
Mensch ;  zur  Mitfreude  gehort  ein  Ikigel." 

Effects  of  Sympathy.  The  giving  of  sympathy  is 
partly  pleasurable  partly  painful.  To  enter  into 
another's  joy  is  a  pure  pleasure.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  sorrow  with  the  sorrowful  is  to  share  in  a  painful 
state  of  mind.  The  pain  is  no  doubt  mitigated  by 
an  undercurrent  of  tender  emotion,  yet  it  remains. 
The  real  pleasure  of  sympathy  is  for  the  recipient 
rather  than  for  the  donor.     The  happy  child  has  his 

1  It  haa  been  contended  by  Dr.  Bain  that  we  are  capable  of  deriving  plea- 
sure from  the  mere  sight  of  another's  pain,  and  that  this  constitates  the 
ingredient  of  sweetness  in  retaliation.  Bat  this  position  has  been  questioned. 
(See  Mind,  Vol  I.,  pp.  285,  429 :  Vol.  VIIL,  pp.  416,  562).  Howeyer  this 
may  be,  the  effect  of  coltore  is  certainly  to  greatly  limit  the  range  of  this 
gratification. 
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deKght  increased  by  his  mother's  sjrmpathetic  interest: 
the  unhappy  one  has  his  grief  assuaged  by  her  pity. 
Sympathy  thus  increases  our  pleasure  by  adding  a 
harmonious  resonance,  and  diminishes  our  pain  by 
suppljdng  the  grateful  element  of  consolation. 

More  than  thiB,  sympathy  serves  to  deepen  and 
fix  more  firmly  our  various  sentiments  and  convic- 
tions about  things.  A  child  who  is  pleased  with  a 
successful  effort  and  disposed  to  think  well  of  him- 
self has  his  self-complacency  confirmed  by  the  praise 
of  his  mother  or  teacher.  His  likings  both  for  per- 
sons and  things,  his  admirations,  his  moral  senti- 
ments, are  all  strengthened  by  finding  that  others 
share  in  his  feelings.  All  our  habitual  feelings  are 
sustained  to  a  considerable  extent  by  this  support  of 
sympathy. 

Mutual  Sympathy.  The  giving  of  sympathy  is 
largely  a  matter  of  exchange.  The  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving sympathy  calls  forth  responsive  feeling.  We 
cannot  long  go  on  feeling  for  another  if  he  gives  us 
back  no  emotional  equivalent.  Accordingly  persons 
greatly  absorbed  in  their  own  concerns  come  in  as  a 
rule  for  little  *s)anpathy. 

This  mutual  sjrmpathy  may  take  the  form  of  an 
exchange  of  feeling  with  respect  to  strictly  ^^er^ono/ 
joys  and  sorrows,  as  in  the  case  of  two  fiiends  who 
mutually  unbosom  their  secret  happiness  or  unhappi- 
ness.  More  frequently  it  enters  as  an  accompani- 
ment into  a  common  joy  or  griefl  In  the  delight  of 
a  school  at  winning  a  match,  or  in  the  sorrow  of  a 
family  at  the  loss  of  one  of  its  members,  we  see 
mutual  sympathy  augmenting  a  common    pleasure 
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or  softening  a  common  pain«  A  good  deal  of  the 
refined  happiness  of  life  consists  in.  interchanges  of 
common  feelings  and  convictions,  as  political  senti* 
ments,  aesthetic  impressions,  and  so  on.  This  mutual 
sympathy  is  a  powerful  influence  in  the  direction  of 
maintaining  public  sentiment  and  moral  tone  in  a 
school  or  other  community. 

Circumstances  favouring  Mutual  Sympathy.  It 
follows  from  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  feeling  tnat  warm  and  close  sympathy  between 
two  persons  depends  on  special  circumstances.  It  is 
not  enough  that  both  are  of  a  sympathetic  nature : 
more  special  conditions  are  necessary. 

(1)  To  begin  with,  there  must  be  a  certain  simi- 
larity of  temperament  and  emotional  experience. 
Great  difference  of  age,  temperament,  tastes  or 
mode  of  life  is  fatal  to  dose  sympathy.  The  young 
are  proverbially  inept  in  entering  into  the  unfajniliar 
feelings  of  the  old ;  and  the  latter,  though  they  have 
had  youthful  experiences,  have  rarely  much  sympathy 
to  bestow  on  the  former. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  daily  contact  and  community  of  experience. 
Unless  two  persons  are  thrown  much  together  they 
are  not  in  the  way  of  observing  one  another's  feelings 
closely.  Added  to  this  there  is  the  important  circum- 
stance that  living  together  exposes  persons  to  the  same 
external  influences,  the  same  causes  of  sorrow  and 
joy.  Children  in  the  same  home  or  same  school  enjoy 
to  a  large  extent  the  same  pleasures,  feel  the  same 
restraints,  and  so  on.  Owing  to  this  circumstance 
they  get  into  the  habit  of  sharing  in  one  another's 
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feelings,  and  of  giving  and  looking  for  aympaUij. 
Against  this  must  be  set  off  the  liability  of  peiBoos 
living  in  daily  contaet  to  come  into  a  rdation  of 
rivaliy  or  competiticm.  This  is  one  reason  why  chil- 
dren are  apt  to  feel  so  litde  for  one  another's  teonUes : 
they  are  disposed  to  regard  one  another  as  competitcm 
for  the  same  advantages. 

(3)  As  a  third  circumstance  may  be  named  the 
growth  of  personal  likii^.  Anything  which  calls 
forth  tender  r^ard  firom  one  person  to  another 
secures  that  vivid  attention  on  whidi  sympathy  dd- 
pencls;  and,  further,  a  feeling  of  liking  disposes  a 
person  to  bestow  sympathy  on  the  beloved  object 
Hence  the  common  union  of  liking  or  pleasurable 
regard  and  sympathy  in  what  we  call  affection  and 
love.  To  call  forth  tenderness,  gratitude,  admira- 
tion, is  thus  to  attract  the  sympathies.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  cold  re£^>ect,  in  which  there  is  no  warm  pulsa- 
tion of  tenderness,  is  unfavourable  to  the  <mtgoing8 
of  sjnmpathy. 

Growth  of  Sympathy.  It  follows  from  this  brief 
account  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  sympathy 
that  it  is  a  comparatively  late  acquirement.  Ab  al- 
ready remarked  there  appears  to  be  an  instinctive 
disposition  to  answer  smile  with  smile,  and  tears  with 
tears.  Mr.  Darwin's  boy  when  6  months  and  11  days 
expressed  an  imitative  sympathy  **  by  his  melancholy 
face,  with  the  comers  of  his  mouth  well  depressed, 
when  his  nurse  pretended  to  cry  ".* 

This  instinctive  tendency  needs,  however,  to  be 
developed  and  perfected  by  the  aid  of  experience 

^BioffTt^iccaSkUehqfmtJii/^Mind,  VoL  IL  (1877]^  p.  S89. 
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and  exercise.  Sjnnpathy  in  ,its  complete  conscious 
foim,  fellow-feeling,  first  appears  as  a  feeling  of 
pity  or  commiseration  for  others.  The  pains  first 
sympathised  with  are  of  course  the  familiar  bodily 
feelings,  such  as  cold,  fatigue,  injury,  together  witJi 
the  simple  emotional  states  as  fear  and  disappoint- 
ment A  Tery  young  child  will  show  unmistakably 
the  signs  of  dejection  and  sorrow  at  the  actual 
sight  or  narration  of  another  child's  sufferings. 
Ajad  the  lower  animals  with  their  simple  and  easily 
apprehended  emotional  experiences  come  in  for  a 
considerable  share  of  this  early  pity.  To  give  an 
instance,  a  boy  of  21  months  on  seeing  a  drowned 
dog  taken  out  of  a  pond  and  buried,  burst  into  tears, 
and  continued  for  days  to  talk  in  plaintive  tones  of 
the  unfortunate  quadruped.  Every  mother  knows 
how  much  the  interest  of  nursery  stories  depends  on 
a  gratification  of  the  impulses  of  pity.^ 

The  capability  of  entering  into  the  pleasures  of 
others  is  at  this  early  period  limited.  The  child 
is  no  doubt  agreeably  affected  by  the  sight  of  others' 
happiness,  but  this  is  only  an  unconscious  sym- 
pathy which  includes  no  impulse  of  felicitation. 
The  familiar  fact  that  a  young  child  takes  more 
pleasure  in  hearing  about  others'  happiness  in  the 
region  of  fiction  than  in  witnessing  it  in  the  realm 
of  reality,  suggests  that  the  promptings  of  envy  are 
as  yet  too  powerfuL  But  the  exercise  of  sjnnpathy 
under  the  form  of  compassion  strengthens  the  capa- 

>  strictly  speaking  pitj  ia  fomething  more  than  BTmpathy :  it  indndes 
on  outgoing  of  tender  or  loving  feeling  towards  the  helpless,  or  nnfortonate 
creatnre,  and  this  ingredient  is  diltinctly  pleasurable.  Hence  Mr.  Speneer 
talks  about  the  luxury  of  pitj  ("iV^fM^I^Isi  o/l^pydlo{(^^ 
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city  and  in  a  measure  fits  it  for  the  higher  task  of 
rejoicing  at  others'  happiness. 

The  progress  of  sjnnpathy  may  be  marked  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Every  exercise  of  the  capacity  tends  to 
fix  the  disposition  and  to  induce  a  habit  of  sympa- 
thising. And  this  is  seen  in  the  greater  certainty 
and  promptness  with  which  the  feeling  is  called  forth. 

Again,  as  the  capacity  is  thus  strengthened  and  the 
intelligence  and  representative  power  grows  the  child 
becomes  capable  of  a  wider  range  of  sympathy.  Sym- 
pathy naturally  begins  at  home,  with  those  who  have 
most  in  common  with  the  child.  But  as  his  capabilities 
unfold  he  learns  to  feel  not  only  for  those  of  his  own 
house,  but  for  the  poor  stranger  in  the  streets,  and 
even  the  distant  slave.  In  this  way  a  general 
disposition  to  sympathy  which  we  call  kindness  or 
benevolence  is  developed. 

Finally,  the  growth  of  sympathy  means  a  pro- 
gress in  refinement.  As  the  whole  emotional  nature 
grows  the  child  becomes  capable  of  entering  into 
the  more  complex  and  subtle  feelings  of  others. 
He  began  by  sharing  in  the  simple  distresses  of  his 
playmates,  and  pet  animals:  he  ends  by  feeling  his 
way  into  the  many  shades  of  emotion  whidi  a  culti- 
vated mind  experiences. 

Uses  of  Sympathy  in  SdneatioiL  The  impulses  of  sympathy 
are  a  matter  of  prime  concern  to  the  teacher.  The  fundamental 
fact  of  sympathy  that  feeling  tends  to  propagate  itself  is  fraught 
with  important  educational  consequences.  The  maxim  that  the 
teacher  should  exhibit  good  feeling  himself,  and  cultiyate  a  healthy 
tone  of  sentiment  in  his  class  or  school,  dep^ds  on  this  ciicum* 
stance.    In  its  fuller  and  more  complete  form,  too,  sympathy  is  a 
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matter  of  supreme  interest  The  teacher's  success  with  a  pupil 
will  turn  largely  on  his  ability  to  cultivate  and  maintain  a  relation 
of  mutual  sympathy  between  himself  and  his  charge.  His  object 
should  be  to  stimulate  the  young  learner  to  enter  to  some  extent 
into  his  own  feeling  of  enthusiasm  for  knowledge,  into  his  tastes, 
and  so  on ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  should  know  something  of  the 
way  in  which  sympathy  is  excited.  FinaUy  sympathy  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  moral  development  The  child  grows  moral  to 
some  extent  by  unconsciously  imbibing  the  moral  feelings  of  those 
about  him.  But,  more  than  this,  sympathy  with  others  is,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  moral  sentiment  The 
disinterested  love  of  right  presupposes  the  capacity  and  habit  of 
representing  and  realising  tiie  interests  and  claims  of  others.  It 
follows  from  all  this  that  the  cultivation  of  sympathy  will  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  intellectual  and  moral  training. 

OoltiTation  of  SymiMkthy.  The  problem  of  cultivating  sym- 
pathy is  complicated  by  the  very  great  differences  of  native 
temperament  among  children.  Leaving  these  out  of  sight  we  may 
lay  down  one  or  two  general  considerations  for  the  guidance  of  the 
mother  or  teacher.  To  begin  with,  the  capacity  for  sympathy 
must  be  supplied  with  appropriate  stimuli  Objects  may  be  sup- 
plied, either  in  actual  life,  or,  in  default  of  these,  in  fiction,  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  sympathy.^  The  child  should  from  the  first  be 
made  familiar  with  the  experiences  of  others.  Since  want  of  sym- 
pathy is  often  due  to  inadvertency  it  behoves  the  teacher  to  exercise 
the  child  in  a  habit  of  attending  to  others'  feelinga  More  particu- 
larly he  should  be  prompted  to  note  the  effects  on  others  of  his  own 
actions.  Thus  he  should  be  led  to  see  how  he  wounds  and  hurts 
others  by  his  acts  of  folly  and  insubordination,  by  his  propensity 
to  self-indulgence.  And  on  the  other  hand  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  note  the  happy  results  of  good  conduct  the  comfort  and  satis- 
faction he  confers  on  others.  Finally  the  child  should  be  exercised 
in  the  following  out  of  sympathetic  impulses,  that  is  to  say  in 
benevolent  actions.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  relieve  distress 
whenever  he  is  able,  and  to  confer  happiness  on  others  by  giving  up 

>  As  a  part  of  moral  trainiag^  that  la  the  exercise  of  the  will  in  action  for 
the  relief  of  others'  distress  and  the  promotion  of  their  happiness,  the  present- 
ment of  ideal  objects  is  of  far  less  efficacy.  It  tends  when  resorted  to  in 
excess  to  beget  the  habit  of  feeling  for  others  without  acting  on  the  feeling; 
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hii  toys,  books,  and  so  on.  This  exeieise  dKmH  be  gndoal,  bs- 
ginniiig  vitb  the  sharing  of  a  posoession  witb  another,  and  going 
on  to  the  more  diffionlt  feat  of  self-denisL  In  this  way  be  wiQ 
leaeh  an  ezperienoe  of  the  deligbli  of  sympathy,  and  baTe  the  dis. 
position  to  sympathise  fixed  as  a  roHng  motlTe  to  condnet 

An  important  anziHaiy  agency  in  the  cultivation  id  a  diMb 
sympathy  ii  the  manilestation  of  sympathy  witb  him.  CbiUm 
are  at  first  egoistic  uid  cannot  rise  to  the  bdgbtof  pure  nniewaided 
disintefestedness.  Their  first  outgoings  of  sympa&y  are  a  kind  of 
exchange  for  simikr  fayonn  Teoeired.  Hence  they  first  cmdm 
their  sympathy  on  those  (as  mother  and  nnrse)  who  are  kind  and 
sympathetic  towards  them.  The  nnne  tJie  teacher  shews  kind  eon- 
sideiation  for  bis  pupil,  alters  into  bis  special  difficulties,  tronblea, 
and.his  faTonrite  interests,  the  m<Me  likely  is  be  to  evoke  a  teBpotk- 
sive  sympathy.  .  If  tbe  teacher  wishes  his  pnpil  to  st^  np  to  bis 
level  of  feeling,  he  must  first  descend  to  his  bumUer  leveL  In 
addition  to  shewing  sympathy  to  tbe  paiticular  child,  the  teacher 
will  bdp  to  cultivate  Ids  capacity  of  ff^pathy  by  sbewii^  a  kindly 
disposition  in  general  Sympathy,  like  other  modes  of  fading^  is 
acquired  in  part  through  tbe  influence  of  example^  Chfldrm 
brought  up  in  tbe  midst  of  those  who  are  considerate  are  themsBhes 
likely  to  grow  considerate^ 

The  Intellectual  Sentiment:  Love  of  Knowlec^ 

Having  briefly  considered  the  nature  of  sympathy  we 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  non-personal  emo- 
tions or  sentiments  which  gather  about  certain  objects 
and  ideas  common  to  alL  Of  these  the  first  is  tine 
Intellectual  Sentiment  or  the  pleasurable  feeling  whidi 
attaches  itself  to  knowledge  and  truth,  together  wi& 
the  corresponding  painful  emotion  which  connects 
itself  with  ignorance  and  error.  This  sentiment  is 
developed  in  connection  with  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge. Viewed  under  slightly  different  aspects  it  is 
known  as  the  satisfaction  of  curiosity,  the  pleasure  of 
discovery,  and  the  reverence  for  truth. 
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Pleasures  of  Knowledge  Analysed :  Delight  in  New 
Knowledge.  All  mental  activity  is  as  we  have  seen 
pleasurable  provided  it  is  suitable  to  the  strength  of 
the  faculty  and  to  the  condition  of  the  brain  at  the 
time.  Intellectual  occupation  of  aU  kinds  is  thus 
within  certaia  limits  agreeable.  But  the  enjoyment 
only  becomes  considerable  when  the  charm  of  novelty 
is  added.  To  observe  a  familiar  object,  to  recall  a 
well-known  fact,  gives  little  enjoyment.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  exercise  the  powers  of  observation  on  a 
new  object,  or  to  recall  an  occurrence  that  seemed 
forgotten,  yields  keen  enjojnnent.  Hence  all  acquisi- 
tion and  discovery  of  new  knowledge  is  fitted  to  give 
pleasure,  the  enjoyment  being  greater  when  the  facts 
or  truths  contrast  strikingly  with  our  previous  know- 
ledge. In  this  case  we  experience  the  pleasurable 
excitement  of  surprise  or  wonder.  The  first  intro- 
duction of  the  young  mind  to  the  new  world  opened 
up  by  science  (e.gr.,  Astronomy,  Chemistry)  gives  a 
thrill  of  delightful  wonder. 

Wonder  and  Perplexity,  The  pleasures  of  know- 
ledge illustrate  the  eflFect  of  contrast  in  another  way. 
They  are  greatly  intensified  by  a  preceding  state  of 
mental  distress.  To  be  in  the  dark,  to  feel  ourselves 
ignorant,  is  to  have  a  painful  sense  of  want.  The 
child  that  is  made  to  feel  the  misery  of  ignorance  is 
in  the  best  situation  to  relish  the  pleasures  of  know- 
ledge.^ 

A  still  better  preparation  for  the  pleasures  of 
knowledge  than  a  mere  consciousness  of  ignorance, 

^  This  was  the  Socratio  way  of  seeking  to  rouse  a  desire  for  knowledge  in 
the  minds  of  the  contented  Athenians. 
85 
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is  a  feeling  of  perplexity  and  confusion  in  view  of 
what  is  strange  and  exceptional  What  is  stemge, 
far  removed  from  the  ordinary  level  of  onr  experience, 
may,  as  just  pointed  out,  give  the  mind  the  pleasur- 
able excitement  of  wonder.  This  feeling  if  excessively 
indulged  in  is  antagonistic  to  knowledge.  The  intense 
craving  for  the  wonderful,  the  love  of  the  marvellous, 
has  something  of  an  intoxicating  effect,  and  paralyses 
the  impulses  of  inquiry.  But  in  its  moderate  degrees 
the  emotion  of  wonder  is  the  natural  stimulus  to 
further  inquiry.  Wonder  lives  by  isolating  the  new 
fact  or  circumstance  from  the.  familiar  order  of  ex- 
perience. But  such  isolation  becomes  disagreeable 
through  the  rise  of  the  intellectual  impulse  to  under- 
stand. When  on  a  close  and  prolonged  direction  df 
the  mind  to  a  thing  it  maintains  its  isolated  and 
strange  appearance,  the  mind  experiences  a  feeling  of 
perplexity.  Thus  the  child  first  wonders  at  some 
striking  new  fact,  say  the  ascent  of  a  balloon.  This 
gives  him  the  momentary  gratification  of  wonder.  But 
presently  he  begins  to  feel  curious,  and  if  miable  to 
assimilate  the  new  fact  to  old  ones,  he  has  a  disagree- 
able sense  of  perplexity.  The  keener  joys  of  discovery 
are  commonly  preceded  by  a  temporary  state  of  mental 
difficulty,  perplexity,  or  confusion. 


Emotloii  of  Wonder.  Wonder  occupies  a  pecnliar  plaee  unoDg 
the  emotions.  In  its  simplest  fonn  of  surprise  at  what  is  new  or  mi- 
expected  it  constitutes  the  simplest  form  of  emotional  excitements  Des- 
cartes regarded  it  as  the  first  of  aU  the  emotions  and  placed  it  at  the  hesd 
of  his  classification  f'Les  Poitions  de  Vdme^  Art  LIIL)  Dr.  Bain  gires 
it  a  place  among  the  simplest  emotions  (those  of  Relativity).  And 
Prof.  Wundt  regards  it  as  the  simplest  form  of  emotional  excitement, 
'Affect'  {Physiol  Psychol  II.,  cup.  18,  p.  332>    Lastiy,  accotding  to  tiie 
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observations  of  Prof.  Preyer,  surprise  is  one  of  the  first  emotions  which 
are  distinctly  manifested  by  the  child  (Die  Sede  da  Kindu,  p.  108, 
seq.). 

The  emotion  of  wonder  is  a  more  complex  mental  state  than  the 
feeling  of  surprise.  The  latter  is  the  momentary  effect  of  something 
unexpected  for  which  the  attention  is  not  fully  adjusted.  Wonder 
implies  a  more  or  less  distinct  comparison  of  the  object  with  other 
objects,  with  familiar  types  of  experience,  and  a  recognition  of  a  marked 
contrast  with  or  deviation  from  these.  What  is  wholly  new  or  unex- 
pected always  surprises  us,  but  does  not  necessarily  excite  wonder. 

According  to  Dr.  Bain  Surprise  and  Wonder  are  neutral  or  indiffer- 
ent feelings.  This  may  be  so  in  certain  cases,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  conditions  are  often  fulfilled.  A  certain  degree  of  the  shock  of  sur- 
prise, by  rousing  the  attention  and  the  intellectual  powers  to  full 
activity,  is  pleasurably  stimulating.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  shock 
is  violent  it  is  disconcerting  and  disagreeable. 

Wonder  at  what  is  tmusual  seems,  in  most  cases  at  least,  a  distinctly 
pleasurable  emotion,  whence  the  expression  Uhe  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous'. The  value  we  ascribe  to  thin^  on  the  ground  of  their  rarity 
points  to  the  pleasurableness  of  wonder.  Even  the  most  repulsive 
objects,  as  moral  infamy,  are  redeemed  to  some  extent  by  the  element  of 
pleasurable  excitement  which  they  afford  by  reason  of  their  extraordinary 
startling  character.  This  pleasurable  excitement  of  wonder  frequently 
combines  with  {esthetic  and  other  pleasurable  emotions  in  the  form  of 
admiration.  On  the  other  hand,  wonder  is  related  as  a  disturbing 
shock  to  the  emotion  of  fear.  What  is  wholly  strange  is  apt  to  give 
us  a  sense  of  insecurity.  The  fear  of  the  dark,  which  (pace  Locke) 
seems  to  arise  in  young  children  apart  from  the  suggestions  of  others, 
is  probably  connected  with  the  strangeness  and  absence  of  knowledge 
belonging  to  the  situation.  It  may  be  added  that  the  exhilarating  and 
de]>ressing  effect  of  what  is  new  and  unfamiliar  varies  much  with  indi- 
vidual temperament 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  feeling  of  wonder  it  may  be  seen  that 
it  stands  in  a  peculiar  and  complex  relation  to  the  Intellectual  Emotion. 
In  its  simplest  form  of  surprise  the  feeling  implies  a  measure  of  intel- 
lectual activity,  fixing  of  the  attention.  All  wonder,  further,  implies  the 
exercise  of  the  fundamental  function  of  intellect,  discrimination.  In 
wondering  we  distinguish  and  contrast  As  depending  on  temporary 
inability  to  assimilate  and  comprehend,  it  may,  as  pointed  out,  oppose 
further  intellectual  activity,  as  we  see  in  the  gaping  of  the  vulgar 
mind  at  the  marvels  of  the  conjuror,  &c  But  in  the  case  of  the  inqui- 
sitive mind  it  forms  the  natural  starting  point  in  inquiry.  Just  as 
discrimination  leads  on  to  assimilation,  so  the  pleasurable  excitement  of 
wonder  conducts  (by  way  of  an  after-feeling  of  perplexity)  to  the  final 
pleasure  of  mastering  and  understanding.     Finally,  as  we  shall  see 
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immediately^  this  last  asaimilatiye  prooesB  itself  supplies  a  ^easoze  ^07 
similar  to  that  of  wonder. 

Pleasures  of  Assimilation.  Every  kind  of  intel- 
lectual activity  has  its  own  characteristic  pleasure. 
Thus  the  discrimination  of  objects,  or  ideas,  one 
from  another  gives  a  quiet  satisfaction.  The  detec- 
tion of  the  finer  shades  of  difference,  making  a  greater 
demand  on  the  intellectual  eneigies,  is  if  not  fsitiguing 
a  distinctly  enjoyable  occupation.  A  more  exciting 
kind  of  pleasure  is  obtained  £com  the  exerdse  of  the 
*  assimilating '  power,  the  tracing  out  of  identities 
amid  diversities.  This  operation  gives  a  peculiar 
thrill  of  pleasure  ^^ch  has  been  called  the  e£Sset 
of  a  'flash  of  identity'.  The  poet  ministers  to 
this  feeling  in  his  similes  by  which  he  brings  to* 
gether  widely  remote  objects  or  ideas.  All  under- 
standing of  new  facts  supplies  a  measure  of  this 
enjoyment,  which  varies  with  the  degree  of  strange- 
ness or  unfamiliarity  of  the  new  facts.  The  mwe 
arduous  processes  of  thought,  the  searching  out 
of  analogies,  causes,  and  reasons,  are  now  and  again 
rewarded  by  the  full  intensity  of  this  intellectual 
pleasure. 

Pleasures  of  Discovering  Knowledge.  The  full  en- 
joyment of  intellect  is  only  known  in  those  more 
prolonged  operations  when  the  mind  is  actively 
searching  for  some  new  jEact  or  truth.  The  passive 
reception  of  a  new  piece  of  knowledge,  even  when 
the  pains  of  ignorance  or  of  perplexity  have  preceded, 
gives  but  little  delight  compared  with  the  active 
discovery  of  it  for  oneself.  A  boy  who  works  out 
unaided  a  problem  in  geometry  has  an  amount  of 
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satisfaction  wholly  incommensurable  with  that  of 
another  who  has  the  solution  at  once  supplied  him. 
In  this  case  the  full  activity  of  the  mind  is  awak- 
ened, trains  of  ideas  pass  rapidly  through  the  mind, 
and  there  is  the  glow  of  intellectual  excitement.  In' 
addition  to  this  there  is  the  pleasure  of  pursuing  an 
end,  the  delight  of  intellectual  chase.  A  certain 
€imount  of  resistance  only  stimulates  the  powers 
farther,  and  so  adds  to  the  zest  At  the  end  there 
is  the  joyous  feeling  of  successful  attainment  of  diffi- 
culties overcome  and  of  triumph.^ 

Pleasure  in  Possessing  Knowledge.  When  the 
knowledge  is  attained  its  possession  is  accompanied 
by  a  pleasurable  consciousness  of  power.  The  mind 
is  aware  of  being  enriched  by  a  new  possession.  And 
the  new  attainment  is  felt  to  be  a  source  of  strength. 
It  has  lessened  for  us  the  region  of  the  uuknown  and 
obscure,  and  adds  to  our  self-confidence  in  confronting 
the  world  about  us.  In  many  cases,  too,  the  new 
possession  gives  us  a  firmer  hold  on  previous  acquisi- 
tions. It  throws  light  on  facts  which  were  once 
obscure,  it  serves  to  bind  a  number  of  fragments  of 
knowledge  under  some  uniting  principle.  Finally,  the 
new  acquisition  gives  us  the  pleasurable  sense  of 
increased  active  efficiency.  Knowledge  is  power  in 
the  sense  that  it  enables  us  to  act  or  do  things.  The 
consciousness  of  knowing  something  involves  an  agree- 


*  This  deb'ght  of  pnranit  is  treated  by  Dr.  Bain  under  the  head  "  Emotions 
of  Action  "•  It  enters  not  only  into  the  pleasures  of  such  active  occupations 
as  the  chase,  exploration  of  new  territories,  &c.,  but  into  intellectual  plea- 
saxes  and  tiiose  of  beauty  and  art  Hogarth  found  the  source  of  pleasure  of 
his  'line  of  beauty'  in  a  pursuit  or  ohase  by  the  eye.  The  pleasure  of  music 
depends  in  no  small  measure  on  the  same  principle. 
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able  confidence  in  our  ability  to  act  on  it  when  the 
time  comes.^ 

Other  Forms  of  Intellectual  Sentiment :  Logical 
Feelings.  Besides  the  fedling  of  pleasure  which  springs 
up  in  connection  with  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of 
knowledge,  there  are  other  feelings  incident  to  intel- 
lectual process^,  which  may  be  styled  the  Logical 
Feelings.  As  we  have  seen,  all  doubt  is  in  a  measure 
a  painful  state  of  discord,  whereas  belief  is  a  state  of 
agreeable  repose.  Statements  which  run  counter  to 
our  experience  give  the  sense  of  contradiction,  whereas 
those  which  chime  in  with  it  are  wont  to  be  assented 
to  with  a  pleasurable  sense  of  harmony. 

Closely  related  to  these  feelings  are  those  which  are 
excited  by  inconsistency  and  consistency  of  statement 
Two  incompatible  assertions  distress  the  mind  by  a 
sense  of  conflict, '  whereas  consistency  in  statement 
pleases  by  afibrding  the  sense  of  harmony.  The 
transition  from  a  state  of  mental  conflict  (whether 
due  to  an  apparent  opposition  between  statement  and 
fact,  or  statement  and  statement)  to  one  of  harmony 
supplies  a  peculiarly  keen  satisfaction.  A  good  deal 
of  the  interest  of  scientific  research  turns  on  recon- 
ciling apparent  hostility,  in  assimilating  the  new  to 
the  old  knowledge,  with  which  it  at  first  seems  to 
collide.  The  feeling  of  veneration  for  truth  includes 
a  regard  for  consistency,  as  well  as  for  accuracy  of 
statement.     It  is  closely  related  to  the  moral  senti- 


^  This  pleasure  is  of  conrae  liable  to  the  effect  of  the  principle  of  dkanga 
It  is  only  intense  when  the  knowledge  is  fresh.  Bat  it  may  altarwaitb  be 
revived  by  contrasting  our  pi*e6ent  state  with  our  past  state,  or  with  the  pte- 
»eut  ignorance  of  others. 
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ment  which  attaches  to  veracity,  or  the  disposition 
to  be  truthful. 

The  InteUectual  Feelings  are  differently  treated  by  different  writers. 
Some,  as  Volkmann,  recognise  no  special  gronp  under  this  head. 
Nahlowsky  understands  by  intellectoal  feelings  states  of  belief  or  assur- 
ance not  rednced  to  clear  intellectual  apprehension  of  truths  (Das 
Oefiihkleben  §  16.)  This  answers  to  the  fact  that  we  commonly  speak 
oifeding  sure  of  that  which  we  cannot  establish  satisfactorily  to  another 
mind.  But  though  this  conception  of  intellectual  feeling  brings  out 
the  important  fact  that  intense  feeling  and  intellection  are  opposed,  it 
takes  a  very  inadequate  view  of  the  range  of  intellectual  feeling.  There 
is  an  element  of  feeling  accompanying  the  dearest  logical  discernment 
of  a  truth.  The  inteUectual,  like  the  other  feelings,  have  their  lower 
blind  stage  and  their  higher  illumined  stage.  Wundt  includes  under 
Intellectual  Feelings  all  the  sentiments,  Intellectual,  ^Esthetic,  Moral, 
and  Beligious.    The  first  species  are  marked  off  as  Logical  Feelings.^ 

Growth  of  Intellectual  Feeling:  Children's  Curiosity. 
Children  from  a  very  early  age  take  a  certain  pleasure 
in  finding  out  new  facts,  and  obtaining  explanations. 
This  is  seen  in  the  vividness  of  their  curiosity, 
which  is  simply  the  pleasure  of  gaining  new  know- 
ledge taking  on  the  active  form  of  desire.  The 
very  novelty  of  the  things  happening  about  them 
supplies  a  strong  stimulus  to  their  curiosity.  But 
this  curiosity  is  at  first  a  feeble  and  restricted  feeling. 
A  child  of  three  or  four  who  is  apt  to  plague  his 
parents  with  questions  would  take  but  little  trouble 
to  find  out  what  he  asks  for.  The  inquisitiveness  is 
often  momentary  only,  and  if  not  gratified,  leads  to 
no  distress  of  mind.  It  is  also  apt  to  be  restricted 
in  its  range,  directing  itself  mainly  to  that  which  is 
near  at  hand,  intrinsically  striking,  or  associated  with 
his  personal  interests. 

X  On  the  relation  of  the  intdlectQal  feelings  to  the  processes  of  thought  see 
my  Tolome  Sentation  and  IntUiUon,  chap.  IV.,  pp.  100-108. 
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The  nature  of  childreii's  cariosity  has  probably  been  greatly  ma- 
understood,  alike  by  those  who,  from  a  sentimental  tendency  to  exagge- 
rate the  valae  of  the  several  traits  of  childhood,  are  wcNit  to  extol  tiiii 
quality,  and  by  those  who  with  a  touch  of  cynicism  seem  di^Kwed  to 
resolve  children's  questionings  into  **  a  display  of  egotism  ".  They  both 
appear  to  fail  to  recognise  that  there  are  two  stages  of  devel(>pineot  cf 
the  feeling.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  lower  or  earlier  fonn  of 
curiosity  in  which  there  is  a  vague  consdonsness  that  things  have 
their  reason  or  explanation,  but  little  discernment  as  to  what  kind  of 
explanation  is  needed  in  a  particular  instance.  This  cnrionty  is  c^ea 
apparently  satisfied  by  the  mere  semblance  of  an  explanation.  In  tiie 
second  place,  there  is  the  higher  and  more  exacting  form  of  cariosity 
which  presupposes  a  trained  intelligence,  and  a  definite  antecedent 
notion  as  to  what  kind  of  explanation  is  needed  in  any  given  easoi  The 
earUer  and  comparatively  blind  form  shades  insensibly  into  the  later. 
An  intelligent  child  of  3  or  thereabouts  will  generally  shew  that  he  wd! 
knows  the  difference  between  a  genuine  and  a  coanteifeit  explanatiop  of 
any  matter  with  which  his  mind  is  thoroughly  familiar.^ 

Earlier  Stage  of  Intellectual  Sentiment.  In  the 
early  stages  of  school  life  the  child's  interest  in 
knowledge  is  due  to  no  small  extent  to  the  value 
which  is  put  on  it  by  others.  The  boy  or  girl  finds 
that  everybody  else  is  busy  amassing  knowledge. 
Progress  is  rewarded :  the  children  who  get  up  their 
lessons  well  are  approved,  and  regarded  with  £avoTir 
by  their  teacher  and  by  their  companions.  Thus  a 
reflected  feeling  of  respect  for  knowledge  is  acquired, 
which  will  vary  in  intensity  according  to  the  8us(^ 
tibility  of  the  child  to  the  pleasures  of  approbation 
and  reputation.  He  is  proud  of  knowing  his  lesson 
mainly  because  others  hold  knowledge  in  high  esteem. 
Affection  and  Sympathy  will,  as  we  have  seen,  also 
play  a  part.  The  affectionate  child  takes  to  study 
because  he  wishes  to  please  his  teacher.     Moreover 

^  For  different  views  respecting  the  worth  <^  this  feeling,  see  Peres,  Viim' 
cation  dis  U  Bereeau,  Chap.  IL,  Sect  L ;  Btin,  Edwation  at  a  Mmwt,  f. 
90,teq. 
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he  finds  that  his  ignorance  excludes  him  from  the 
pleasures  of  companionship  and  sympathy,  and  that 
every  advance  in  knowledge  brings  him  nearer  his 
teacher.  Finally  knowledge  will  be  valued  for  its 
practical  utility.  Children  set  store  by  those  kinds 
of  knowledge  which  they  can  turn  to  practical 
account.  Where,  as  often  happens,  the  usefulness  of 
knowledge  is  not  apparent  they  are  apt  to  feel  less 
concern  about  it 

Later  Stage  of  intellectual  Sentiment.  A  genuine 
love  of  knowledge  develops  partly  as  the  result  of 
these  reflected  feelings,  and  partly  through  the 
exercises  of  the  intellect  themselves,  and  experiences 
of  properly  intellectual  enjoyment  Each  enlarge- 
ment of  knowledge  supplies  a  new  emotional  ex- 
perience, a  fresh  taste  of  the  enjoyments  of  the 
search  for,  discovery  and  possession  of  knowledge. 
Through  the  accumulation  of  many  such  experiences 
a  deeper  feeling  of  regard  or  respect  for  knowledge  is 
developed. 

Here  too  we  see  the  effects  of  habit  in  limiting 
the  range  of  the  feeling.  The  child  comes  to  value 
knowledge  of  certain  kinds  only,  namely,  those  which 
are most  closely  related  to  his  natural  tastes,  or  those 
which  he  has  made  a  special  object  of  pursuit^  In 
other  words  the  love  of  knowledge  is  not  so  much  an 
interest  in  acquiring  new  information  generally,  as  a 
q>ecial  interest  in  particular  subjects,  as  history,  or 
mathematics.    All  branches  of  intellectual  pursuit  loDg 

'  The  effect  of  others*  estimate,  most  not  be  lost  sight  of  here.  A  child 
tends  to  attach  special  yalue  to  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  he  hears 
extolled. 
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followed  out  tend  to  be  made  a  personal  concern,  to 
be  identified  with  the  individual's  interests.  A  purely 
disinterested  love  of  knowledge  is  more  than  this,  and 
embraces  a  feeling  of  curiosity  for  knowledge  of  all 
kinds,  that  which  lies  outside  our  special  region  of 
observation  and  study,  as  well  as  that  which  lies 
within  it.  This  wide  impartial  interest  in  knowledge 
is  rarely  developed  in  early  life.  It  presupposes  a 
considerable  measure  of  intellectual  culture.  Even 
among  adidts  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  attainments. 

The  development  of  the  Logical  Feelings,  the  senti- 
ment of  consistency  and  accuracy,  is  a  slow  process 
which  only  begins  in  the  ordinary  period  of  school 
life.  Children  often  show  a  certain  quickness  in 
spjdng  out  inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies  in  others* 
statements,  but  the  interest  here  is  rather  the  feeling 
of  pleasure  in  "taking  another  down,"  than  a  genuine 
intellectual  repugnance  to  contradiction.  Such  feel- 
ings in  their  keener  form  are  rare,  and  presuppose  a 
certain  refinement  of  emotional  nature  to  begin  witL 
Their  development  is  closely  connected  with  intel- 
lectual progress  and  the  growth  of  a  love  of  knowledge. 
A  keen  desire  for  knowledge  leads  naturally  to  a  deep 
respect  for  accuracy  and  consistency.  This  last  is 
further  promoted  by  a  practical  experience  of  the 
evils  of  inaccuracy  and  error. 

The  Oaltivation  of  the  Intellectual  Sentiment.  The  enlMTs- 
tion  of  the  emotions  which  grow  up  about  knowledge  goea  on  hand 
in  hand  with  intellectual  culture.  The  best  kind  of  intellectual 
training  necessarily  involves  the  calling  forth  of  a  genuine  intezest 
in  knowledge  and  of  a  habitual  feeling  of  curiosity.  Here  the  thing 
to  attend  to  is  to  adapt  as  far  as  possible  the  work  to  the  capabilities 
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and  natural  tastes  of  the  duld  so  that  the  fallest  enjoyment  may 
be  derived  from  it  The  pupil  must  be  led  (at  the  outset  by  the 
help  of  adventitious  motives)  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  plea- 
sures of  intellectual  activity,  of  finding  out  things,  and  of  overcom- 
ing obstacles.  A  judicious  use  should  be  made  of  the  principle 
of  association.  All  the  accompaniments  of  study  should  be  made 
as  agreeable  as  possible,  so  that  a  pleasurable  feeling  may  be 
reflected  on  to  intellectual  pursuits.  The  *get  up'  of  a  text-book 
may  materially  affect  the  child's  liking  for  a  particular  study  at 
this  early  period.  And  the  more  attractive  the  school  sur- 
roundings, the  more  likely  are  the  scholars  to  take  kindly  to 
learning.  Further,  in  seeldng  to  awaken  a  pleasurable  interest  in 
knowledge  resort  must  be  had  to  the  principle  of  contrast  The 
pleasures  of  knowledge  cannot  in  themselves  be  very  keen  at  first : 
but  by  inducing  beforehand  a  feeling  of  ignorance,  of  wonder  and 
perplexity,  we  may  be  able  to  excite  a  strong  impulse  of  curiosity, 
the  satisfaction  of  which  craving  will  greatly  enhance  the  pleasure 
which  attends  the  actual  attainment  of  knowledge.  Once  more, 
whenever  it  is  practicable  the  young  should  be  invited  to  make 
their  own  discoveries  in  order  that  they  may  taste  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  intellectual  pursuit  A  skilful  method  of  instruction  will 
always  manage  to  leave  some  room  for  the  play  of  the  child's 
impulse  to  divine  facts,  and  search  out  reasons. 

The  ^Esthetic  Sentiment.  The  second  of  the  three 
sentiments  to  be  now  considered  is  known  as  the 
i^thetic  Emotion,  the  Pleasures  of  Beauty  or  the 
Pleasures  of  Taste.  These  include  a  variety  of  plea- 
surable feelings,  namely  those  corresponding  to  what 
is  pretty,  graceftd,  harmonious,  sublime,  ludicrous, 
in  natural  objects  (including  human  beings)  or  in 
works  of  art.  To  these  pleasures  there  correspond 
the  disagreeable  feelings  excited  by  what  is  ugly, 
inharmonious,  and  so  fortL 

How  ^Esthetic  Pleasure  arises.  These  pleasures 
are  the  accompaniments  of  impressions  made  on  the 
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mind  by  external  objects  through  one  of  the  two 
higher  senses,  Sight  and  Hearing,  and  more  particu- 
larly Sight  The  pleasure  arises  in  connection  with 
the  perception  or  recognition  of  some  agreeable  feature 
or  quality  in  the  object.  The  most  general  name  for 
this  quality  is  beauty.  But  this  term  really  answers 
to  a  variety  of  features  any  one  of  which  may  excite 
this  species  of  pleasure.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  beauty 
of  a  colour,  meaning  its  brilliance  or  purity :  of  a  statue, 
meaning  its  graceful  lines,  and  its  proportions  of  form, 
and  so  on.  These  aspects  or  features  of  objects  have 
this  in  common  that  they  excite  a  peculiar  feeling  of 
delight  in  the  spectator's  mind.  The  distinguishing 
peculiarity  of  this  aesthetic  pleasure  is  that  it  springs 
immediately  out  of  the  act  of  contemplation  itself  and 
involves  no  relation  (save  that  of  spectator)  betweai 
the  subject  and  the  object  The  mother's  delight 
in  gazing  on  her  child,  even  the  gem-collector's  delight 
in  looking  at  his  treasures,  is  not  a  purely  aesthetk 
feeling.  As  Kant  observes,  aesthetic  enjoyment  to  be 
pure  must  not  even  include  the  personal  element  of  a 
desire  to  possess. 

Characteristics  of  iCsthetIc  Enjoyment.  From  this 
brief  account  of  the  way  in  which  aesthetic  pleasure 
arises  we  may  see  what  are  its  leading  characteristics : 
(1)  First  of  all,  coming  to  us  through  the  two  h^her 
and  intellectual  senses,  the  aesthetic  pleasures  stand 
out  in  contrast  to  the  coarser  enjoyments  of  the 
senses  (such  as  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  &c.),  aa 
eminently  refined  enjoyments.  They  are  distinguished 
by  their  purity  or  freedom  from  disagreeable  accom- 
paniments (preceding  desire  or  appetite,  succeeding 
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satiety),  and  by  their  capability  of  prolongation  and 
variation. 

The  pleasures  of  the  lower  senses  are  commonly  preceded  by  a  state 
of  desire,  those  of  the  higher  not  so.  Again  in  the  lower  senses  the 
pains  are  at  least  commensurate  with  the  pleasures,  whereas  in  the 
liigher  they  are  much  less  intense.  In  the  case  of  sight  the  capability 
of  rapid  recovery  from  fatigue  allows  of  a  prolonged  stimulation.  A 
further  peculiarity  of  the  two  JEsthetic  Senses  is  that  their  impressions 
are  susceptible  of  grouping  in  certain  pleasing  forms,  space  and  time 
forms.  See  G.  Allen  Physiological  jEsthetxcs^  p.  39,  ^.,  p.  147,  seq  ;  £. 
Gumey  Pouxr  of  Sounds  Chap.  L 

(2)  A  second  characteristic  is  closely  connected 
with  this  first.  The  activities  of  which  these  plea- 
sures are  the  acccnnpaniment  are  not  in  any  way 
necessary  or  '  life-preserving/  such  as  those  concerned 
in  maintaining  healthy  putting  down  crime,  and  so 
on.  In  contemplating  a  beautiful  object  the  pleasure 
springing  out  of  the  act  of  contemplation  is  its  sole 
end.  A  work  of  art  is  produced  solely  for  the  plea- 
sure which  it  gives.  This  peculiarity  of  beauty  and 
art  is  expressed  in  the  ancient  antithesis  between  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Useful  -Esthetic  enjoyment  is 
thus  a  net  addition  to  the  sum  of  life's  pleasure.  It 
is  to  the  serious  business  of  life  what  play  is  to  work, 
something  quite  useless,  and  an  end  to  itself. 

It  is  this  circumstance  which  differentiates  the  Esthetic  from  the 
other  two  sentiments,  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Though  these, 
too,  imply  a  disinterested  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  contempktor  they 
are  related  to  what  is  useful,  for  the  community  if  not  for  the  individud. 
The  contemplation  of  the  most  abstract  truth  furthest  removed  from 
[iractical  needs  approximates  to  an  eesthetic  intuition.  The  modem 
doctrine  of  evolution  has  given  a  new  meaning  to  the  old  antithesis  of 
the  useful  and  beautiful  by  means  of  the  conception  of  a  redundant  play« 
like  activity.  See  H.  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology^  II.,  Pt  VIIL, 
Ch.  IX.  ;  G.  Allen,  Physiological  ^Esthetics,  Chap.  IIL 
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(3)  The  third  characteristic  of  the  aesthetic  plea- 
sures is  their  shareability.  Since  they  come  to  us 
through  the  two  senses  sight  and  hearing,  which  can 
be  acted  on  by  objects  at  a  distance,  and  since 
they  involve  no  special  relation  between  spectator 
and  object,  they  may  be  enjoyed  simultaneously  by  a 
large  number.  Hence  they  are  susceptible  of  great 
enhancement  by  the  interchanges  of  sympathy. 

Elements  of  ^Esthetic  Enjoyment.  As  has  been 
observed,  cesthetic  enjoyment  arises  in  connection 
with  the  recognition  of  a  variety  of  features  in  objects, 
as,  for  example,  purity  of  colour,  or  grace  of  form  and 
movement  In  most  if  not  all  cases  the  pleasure  which 
a  beautiful  object  affords  is  a  complex  mass  of  enjoy- 
ment, answering  to  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
agreeable  features  in  the  object.  We  have  now  to 
distinguish  between  these  elements  of  beauty  and  the 
corresponding  modes  of  eesthetic  enjoyment 

We  may  in  a  rough  way  group  the  various  elements 
in  aesthetic  enjoyment  under  three  heads :  (1)  Of 
these,  the  first  is  the  sensuous  or  material  element 
Impressions  of  bright  light,  of  pure  colour,  of  pure 
even  tone,  and  smooth  even  lines  (whether  straight  or 
curved)  are  pleasurable  in  their  character,  and  these 
contribute  the  sensuous  material  out  of  which  beauti- 
ful objects  are  comprised  A  good  deal  of  the  chaim 
of  visible  objects  and  of  series  of  sounds  is  due  to 
combinations  of  pleasurable  sense-impressions  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  ample  variety  of  impressions,  and 
agreeable  or  *  harmonious '  juxtapositions  of  colour, 
sound,  and  line. 

(2)  The  second  factor  in  aesthetic  enjojrment  is  tie 
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perceptual  or  formal  element.  This  ingredient  of 
pleasure  is  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  percep- 
tual faculty  in  following  out  a  variety  of  details,  and 
in  binding  these  together  by  some  thread  of  unity. 
In  the  case  of  visible  objects  the  eye  traces  out  pleas- 
ing space-form,  in  its  several  aspects  of  free  variety  of 
line,  symmetry  and  proportion  of  form.  In  the  case 
of  sounds,  articulate  or  musical,  the  ear  follows  out 
pleasing  time-form  under  the  aspect  of  free  varied 
movements  bound  together  by  the  laws  of  rhythm, 
metre,  tonality,  &c.* 

(3)  The  third  element  of  sesthetic  enjoyment  may 
be  marked  off  as  the  associative  or  ideal  element. 
This  includes  all  the  pleasure  which  arises  through 
the  suggestions  of  the  objects  presented.  A  good  deal 
of  the  beauty  of  natural  objects  turns  on  association. 
The  cawing  of  rooks  is  not  a  pleasing  sound  in  itself, 
but  is  commonly  regarded  as  such  through  its  sug- 
gestions, e.^r.,  sunny  park,  and  country  repose.  The 
effect  of  sublimity  is  largely  a  matter  of  suggestion. 
We  are  thrilled  at  the  sight  of  an  Alpine  crag  because 
of  the  suggestions  of  power,  danger,  and  isolation 
which  attend  it.  By  means  of  this  process  of  sugges- 
tion aesthetic  objects  supply  not  only  sense-feelings  in 
an  ideal  form,  but  also  an  ideal  gratification  of  the 
several  emotions. 

The  influence  of  association  on  sesthetic  impressions  is 
illustrated  further  in  the  pleasurable  effect  of  what  has 
been  called  relative  or  dependent  beauty,  viz.,  that  of 

^  For  a  farther  exposition  of  the  formal  element  sec  ray  article  on  Pleasvrea 
qf  Visual  Form  in  Mind,  Vol.  V.  (1880),  p.  191 :  also  Sensation  and  Intui- 
tion, Oh.  VIII.  (Aspects  of  Beauty  in  Musical  Form),  c/.,  K  Gumey,  Power 
q^  Sound,  Chap.  IV.  and  V. 
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all  objects  which  are  seen  to  be  well  fitted  to  their 
purpose,  as  a  well  coustructed  piece  of  furniture  or 
tool  The  agreeable  effect  of  s)rmbols  and  emUems 
of  what  is  worthy  or  sublime,  is  also  due  to  a  process 
of  suggestion.^ 

The  above  three-fold  division  of  the  elements  or  constitaentg  of 
Aesthetic  impressions  is  a  rough  one  only,  and  most  not  be  pressed  too 
far.  Strictly  speaking,  the  element  here  singled  out  as  the  foniials 
namely,  a  pleasing  blending  of  unity  with  variety  pervades  the  whole 
sdsthetic  impression.  Even  in  the  sense-elements  themselves  the  mind 
is  vaguely  aware  of  the  presence  of  uniformity.  A  mass  of  pure  cokur, 
an  even  tone,  a  straight  line,  aU  embody  a  germ  of  unity.'  A  beautLfol 
curve  illustrates  uniformity  with  change.  According  to  the  leseardies 
of  Helmholtz,  musical  harmony  and  melody  depend  on  a  vague  reeogni- 
tion  of  a  partial  similarity  in  the  combining  elements.*  And  what  is 
known  as  the  harmony  of  colours  consistB  largely  in  a  discemahle 
colligation  of  a  multitude  of  elements  by  a  bond  of  unity.^  Again, 
this  same  ingredient,  unity  in  variety,  is  discemable  in  the  suggesttoDs 
or  ideal  content  of  the  object  Thus  the  unity  in  variety  of  an  organie 
structure,  a  plant  or  animal,  resides  not  merely  in  the  space-relations, 
a  beautiful  disposition  of  lines  and  contoun^  but  also  in  tlie  utilities  or 
functions  of  the  several  parts  which  are  suggested,  the  subordinatioiL  of 
aU  organs  and  all  activities  to  one  end,  the  maintenance  and  furthennce 
of  the  structure.  Similarly  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  melody,  or  poem :  the 
blending  of  unity  with  variety  appears  not  only  in  the  grouping  <^ 
Sense-Elements  ('form'  in  the  narrow  meaning)  but  also  in  that  of 
the  represented  content  or  signification  of  these. 

It  may  be  added  that  association  probably  enters  into  the  efi^eet  botii 
of  the  sense-elements  apart,  colours,  tones,  and  lines,  and  of  their  com- 
binations.    Individual  colours  and  harmonious  combinations  of  these 

1  These  snggestions  are  due  partly  to  the  experiences  of  the  indxvldiMl, 
partly  to  those  of  the  race.  Mr.  Spencer  emphtsises  the  influence  of  heredity 
on  the  Ksthetic  feelings,  as  those  excited  by  beautiful  scenery,  mnaiCy  fte. 
f^wi  Principles  of  Psychology  \,,  Pt  IV.,  Ch.  VIIL,  J214,  IL,  Pt  VIIL.  Ch.  IX.. 
^.,  Darwin's  explanation  of  the  emotional  effects  of  music  in  The  Deteml  tf 
Man,  Pt  II.,  Ch.  XIX. :  also  £.  Gumey's  chapter  on  'Association,'  Powtri/ 
Sounds  Chap.  VI. 

•See  G.  T.  Fechner,  VonchciU  der  jEstheiik,  I.,  p  63. 

*See  Sensation  and  Inluiiionf  Chap.  VIII. 

*  See  my  article  on  Harmony  qf  Colours  in  Sfind^  Vol.  IV.  (1879),  pw  188» 
St,  seq. 
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owe  some  of  their  sesihetic  yalne  to  pleasurable  assodationB  bnilt  up 
daring  the  life  of  the  individual  or  of  the  race.^  The  same  is  probably 
true  of  tones  of  certain  timbre.  And  the  sesthetio  value  of  beautiful 
forms  (time  and  space  forms)  may  to  a  considerable  extent  depend  on 
the  co-operation  of  associations.' 

The  whole  elffect  of  a  beautiful  object,  bo  far  ad  we 
can  explain  it,  is  a  harmonions  confluence  of  these 
delights  of  sense,  inteUect,  and  emotion,  in  a  new 
combination.  Thus  a  beautiful  natural  object,  as  a  noble 
tree,  delights  us  by  its  gradations  of  light  and  colour, 
the  combination  of  vwiety  with  symmetry  in  its  con- 
tour or  form,  the  adaptation  of  part  to  part,  and  of 
the  whole  to  its  surroundings ;  and  finally  by  its 
effect  on  the  imagination,  its  suggestions  of  heroic 
persistence,  of  triumph  over  the  adverse  forces  of  winds 
and  storms.  Similarly  a  beautiful  painting  delights 
the  eye  by  supplying  a  rich  variety  of  light  and 
shade,  of  colour,  and  of  outline  ;  gratifies  the  intellect 
by  exhibiting  a  certain  plan  of  composition,  the  setting 
forth  of  a  scene  or  incident  with  just  the  fulness  of 
detail  for  agreeable  apprehension ;  and  lastly,  touches 
the  many-stringed  instrument  of  emotion  by  a  har- 
monious impression,  the  several  parts  or  objects  being 
fitted  to  strengthen  and  deepen  the  dominant  emo- 
tional effect,  whether  this  be  grave  or  pathetic  on  the 
one  hand,  or  light  and  gay  on  the  other.  The  effect 
of  beauty,  then,  appears  to  depend  on  a  simultaneous 
presentment  in  a  single  object  of  a  well-harmonised 


>8eo  my  article  alietdy  referred  to^  Mind,  1879,  p.  191.  Tbe  effect  of 
heredity  in  determining  the  pleasures  of  colour  has  been  well  brought  out 
by  Mr.  Grant  Allen  in  his  work  on  The  CMouT'Sense. 

•See  the  article  already  referred  to,  Mind,  1880,  p  197,  sey.  Qf,  Mr. 
Grant  AUen's  article  on  Symmetry,  in  Mind,  1879,  p  801,  teq. 

86  '  , 
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mass  of  pleasurable  material  or  pleasurable  stimuhu 
for  sensei  intellect,  and  emotion. 

The  above  analysis  of  the  effect  of  beauty  answers  pretty  doeelj  to 
that  given  by  Mr.  H.  Spencer  (PrincipUt  of  Psyehologfy  VoL  IL,  Pt 
YIIL,  Chap.  IX).  The  problem  of  explaining  the  whole  impranon 
of  beautiful  objects  is  still  feur  from  being  completely  roeolved.  By 
tracing  out  carefuUy  the  many  modes  of  combination  of  variety  and 
unity,  and  the  different  emotional  effects  of  these,  much  may  be  ^me  to 
account  for  cesthetic  impression.^  But  such  an  analjrsis  atiU  leaves 
much  to  be  explained.  It  has  recently  been  argued  by  Mr.  £.  Gmiey 
that  reason  is  incapable  of  discovering  any  one  principle  nmniiig 
through  all  modes  of  Aesthetic  impression.  The  principle  commonly 
adopted  a§  the  leading  law  of  ssthetic  impression,  unity  amid  diversity, 
is  viewed  by  this  writer  rather  as  determining  the  broad  limits  withhi 
which  beautiful  form  must  move,  than  as  unfolding  the  nature  of  beauti£Bl 
form  itselfl  It  is  to  beauty  and  art  what  grammatical  rules  are  to  styk.' 
The  hypothesis  of  a  hereditary  transmission  of  associated  effects  of  tones, 
colours,  and  their  combinations,  if  adopted,  would  account  lor  the  kige 
-remainder  of  obscure  unanalysable  effect  in  aesthetic  impreedcms.* 

The  Sublime.  Among  properly  Aesthetic  feelings  it  is  usual  to  dis- 
^tinguish  between  the  effect  of  beauty  in  the  narrow  sense,  in  wh^ 
harmony,  unity,  proportion  is  the  prominent  aspect,  finom  that  of  sub- 
limity. Here  magnitude  and  not  form  is  the  prominent  circum8tano& 
We  are  only  affected  by  the  feeling  of  sublimity  in  presence  oi  some- 
thing vast,  whether  in  space,  in  time,  or  in  degree  or  energy.  The  feeHog 
-is  in  general  less  composite  than  that  of  beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
involves  in  most  cases  a  subOTdinate  element  of  painfid  feeling  Hie 
sublime  excites  and  exhilirates  us  by  presenting  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
perception  and  imagination.  It  excites  a  full  measure  of  pleaaniafak 
activity.    At  the  same  time,  by  ito  vexy  magnitude  it  baffles  a  faak 


*  This  has  been  attempted  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  spirit  by  G.  T.  Fechaar 
in  his  Farachule  der  jEsihetik,  YoL  L,  Chap  Yl.  He  seeks  to  connect  tbit 
law  of  aesthetic  impressions  with  a  sW  more  general  principle  of  pleasoraUe 
mental  activity.  The  analogy  between  the  law  of  harmony  governii^  tbe 
emotional  region,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner,  that  of  esthetic  feelini^  and  tlie 
properly  intellectual  pleasure  of  tracing  out  similarity  or  identity,  has  aheviy 
been  touched  on. 

*See  The  P<noer  of  Sound,  Chap.  IX.,  'The  Belations  of  Reason  and  Oids 
to  Beauty'. 

*  A  hiBtorical  r^m^  of  the  different  theories  of  the  BeantiM  will  bo  I 
in  the  writer's  article,  u&Uieties,  in  the  9th  Edition  of  the 
Britannicek 
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simnltaneoTis  grasp  of  it  as  a  whole.  These  states  nstiallj  alternate  in 
looking  at  a  vast  and  sublime  object  In  some  cases  the  first,  and  in 
others  the  second  predominates.  The  spectacle  of  splendid  energy 
(physical  or  moral)  elates  ns  with  a  sympathetic  thrill  of  expansion. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  that  which  baffles  comprehension,  which  has  no 
sharp  boundaries  but  is  undefined,  a  sublime  spectacle  usually  excites 
a  nascent  feeling  of  fear,  or  sense  of  insecurity.  We  look  on  the  vast 
space  of  the  starry  heavens  and  on  the  vast  procession  of  the  ages  with 
an  emotion  of  awe.  In  many  forms  of  sublime  spectacle,  e,g.^  mountain 
scenery,  titanic  eneigy,  suggestions  of  danger  become  still  more  distinct^ 
*  The  Ladicrous*  Still  further  removed  than  the  feeling  of  the 
sublime  from  the  effect  of  the  beautiful  is  another  variety  of  aesthetic 
sentiment  known  as  the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous.  The  sublime  like  the 
beautiful  is  a  worthy  dignified  spectacle :  the  ludicrous  is  rather  the 
presentation  of  something  wanting  in  dignity,  in  value.  The  emotion 
called  forth,  expressing  itself  in  the  characteristic  movements  of  laughter, 
is  quite  unlike  that  excited  by  either  a  beautiful  or  a  sublime  object  The 
movements  of  laughter  are  an  accompaniment  of  a  number  of  pleasurable 
feelings.  It  has  properly  physical  stimuli,  more  particularly  that  form 
of  intermittent  stimulation  known  as  tickluig.  In  many  cases,  especially 
in  early  life,  it  seems  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  sudden  accession  of  good 
spirits  or  gaiety  of  mind.  It  seems  further  to  ally  itself  to  a  state  of 
mental  rebound  or  relaxation  after  a  constrained  attitude  of  mind,  in- 
volving the  inhibition  of  movement,  e,g,,  in  listening  to  a  discourse.  The 
emotion  of  the  ludicrous,  properly  so-called,  is  called  forth  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  what  is  unusual,  odd,  or  incongruous  (provided  no  oUier  feeling 
such  as  fear  or  disgust  is  aroused).  The  effect  in  this  case  is  by  no  means 
clearly  understood.  There  is  evidently  present  in  a  marked  degree  the 
pleasurable  exhilaration  of  surprise  (often  intensified  by  expectation  of 
something  different).    The  element  of  Incongruity  would  seem  to  be 


^  Writers  on  the  sublime  have  usually  emphasised  either  the  one  or  the 
other  side  of  ihe  emotional  effect  Thus  Burke  thought  the  essence  of  the 
sublime  was  the  terrible  operating  either  openly  or  latently.  Longinus  and 
after  him  many  others  found  the  effect  in  a  glorying  or  sense  of  inward  great- 
ness. D.  Stewart,  basing  his  argument  on  the  etymology  of  the  word,  looks 
on  the  feeling  ef  elation  attending  an  elevated  position  as  the  simplest  foi-m 
of  the  emotion,  and  an  essential  ingredient  in  all  its  forms  {Ph%lo9ophical 
Ssmys  IL).  Dr.  Bain  regards  the  sublime  of  force  (and  not  of  space)  as 
the  fimdamental  type,  and  conceives  the  essential  ingredient  of  the  effect  to 
be  a  sympathetic  consciousness  of  the  power  contemplated  {The  EmoHona  and 
the  JVUl,  Pt  II.,  Chap.  XIV.,  §  27,  &c.).  Hamilton  recognised  both  a  pleasur- 
able and  a  palnM  element  in  the  sublime  (Ledures  on  Metaphynea,  YoL  II. , 
Lect  XLYL).  Mr.  Q.  Allen  has  attempted  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
emotion  in  the  history  of  the  race  (Mind,  1878,  p.  824  nqJ) 
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fitted  to  awaken  a  disagreeable  feeling,  namely  one  of  eontndietioii;  Vat 
this  painfnl  ingredient  is  instantly  orerpowered  by  a  pleasurable  leboimd 
as  the  unreality  or  insignificant  natnre  of  the  contradiction  is  leeognisei 
The  emotion  of  the  Indicroos  properly  so-called  is  naoally  accompanied 
by  other  pleasurable  feelings.  The  most  frequent  acoompammeot  k 
a  feeting  d  power  or  elation  at  the  spectacle  of  a  slight  discarafiture  cr 
degradation  of  a  person  (or  diing)  possess^g  dignity.  It  also  corabiD0 
with  a  feeling  of  tenderness  and  khidliBess  in  the  form  of  humoox.^ 

^Esthetic  Feeling  and  >Csthetic  Uudgment :  Faculty 
of  Taste.  We  commonly  speak  indifferently  of  a 
feeling  for  beauty,  or  of  a  perception  or  recognition 
of  beauty.  And  this  shows  that  the  element  of  feeling 
is  doflely  connected  with  a  properly  intellectual  pro- 
cess. The  m6re  fundamental  fact  is  that  of  feeling. 
An  object  when  perceived  gives  us  pleasure  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  and  intensity.  We  instantly  pronounce  it 
beautiful  on  the  basis  of  this  emotional  effect.  Tb&t 
is  we  say  it  is  beautiful  because  it  affects  us  in  a 
certain  way.  This  may  be  called  an  automatic  or 
unconscious  sesthetic  judgment.  A  conscious  or  intd- 
lig^it  judgment  includes  more  than  this,  namely  a 
process  of  comparison  of  object  with  object,  and  the 
detection  of  certain  conunon  aspects,  such  aa  purity 
of  colour,  or  elegance  of  form,  which  are  the  specific 
source  of  the  enjoyment.  And  this,  again,  implies  a 
congous  discrimination  of  these  qualities  or  aspeds 
of  things  which  are  beautiful  from  those  which  aie 
commonplace,  or  positively  tigly.  What  we  call  the 
^Esthetic  Faculty  or  Taste  consists  of  the  combination 

^  The  rteder  who  seeks  more  information  on  thir  ohscoro  sal^jeet  ma^  eoo- 
salt  H.  Spencer^  Essays,  VoL  L,  IV.  (Fhyslologj  of  Laughter) ;  Dr.  Bdn's 
trestise,  tks  Emotions  and  tke  WiU,  Pt  I.,  Chap.  XV^  $  88;  abo  mj 
Tolume,  SensaHon  and  Intuiticn,  p,  262,  seq.  The  German  rmda  iboM 
consnlt  E.  Becker,  Die  l%ifsioUiu  und  JPsyckoiosrU  det  Zadkm  tmd  des 
EomischeTL 


of  the  emotional  susceptibility  to  the  pleasurable 
effects  of  what  is  chanmng/  noble,  and  so  on,  with 
the  intellectual  power  of  discriminating,  comparing, 
and  judging. 

Standard  of  Taste.  Taste  is  pyoverbially  uncertain 
and  capricious  ('De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum;' 
*  Chacun  a  son  goiit,'  &c.)  Individuals  differ  gireatly  as 
to  their  eesthetic  likings  and  preferences,  Thus  one 
person  likes  a  dull  sage  green,  while  another  detests 
it.  One  musician  prefers  Schumann  to  Schubert, 
another  conversely.  These  individual  differences  of 
taste  correspond  to  native  differences  of  sensibility 
and  of  emotional  temper^^ment^  and  to  acquired  differ- 
ences due  to  accidental  peculiarities  of  experience.  So 
&r  as  they  exist  there  is  no  objective  standard  of  taste. 

Such  a  standard  is,  however,  found  within  certain 
limits,  by  considering  what  on  the  whole  a  givei^  com- 
munity holds  pleasing  and  aesthetically  right.  There 
is  ala^  amount  of  agreement  as  to  what  is  beautiful, 
graceful,  and  seemly^  in  a  particular  society  at  any 
one  time,^  and  this  supplies  the  proximate  standard 
for  each  individuaL  Taste  is  very  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  principle  of  custom  and  habit  already 
spoken  of.  We  tend  to  like  what  we  have  been  used 
to,  to  think  that  what  is,  is  right.  Hence  each  indi- 
vidual tends  to  fall  in  more  or  less  with  the  cmrent 
aesthetic  standard  of  his  country  and  time.*    ^Esthetic 

^  In  order  not  to  complicate  the  matter  differences  of  school  and  sect  in 
matters  of  art  are  here  overlooked. 

*Thi8  tendency  to  peraistenoe  in  matters (^  taste  10  opposed  by  tiie  craring 
for  change  and  novelty.  The  history  of  national  tastes  in  matters  of  dress, 
house  decoration,  fcc,  is  one  great  illustration  of  this  opposition  and  matnal 
oonntetaction  of  tendencies. 
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education  aims  first  of  all  at  correctmg  individual 
eccentricities  and  limiting  the  area  of  individual  dif- 
ference in  the  region  of  taste,  assinulatiDg  the  likings 
and  judgment  of  each  member  of  a  community  to 
those  of  the  whole  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

Such  a  standard,  however,  is  too  empirical  and 
confined.  A  wider  range  of  observation  tells  us  that 
each  nation  has  its  peculiar  likings  in  matters  of  art 
It  requires  a  Scotchman  to  find  either  a  kilt  or  bag- 
pipes *a  thing  of  beauty'.  These  difierences  of 
national  taste  are  in  part  connected  with  difiTerences 
of  temperament,  natural  surroundings  and  habits  of 
life,  and  cannot  be  eliminated.  In  part  they  seem  to 
be  very  much  the  result  of  accident,  having  their 
origin  in  the  caprice  of  conspicuous  and  influential 
.  individuals.  Hence  the  need  of  supplementing  the 
relative  standard  of  our  own  community  by  an  a5- 
solute  standard. 

This  absolute  standard  can  only  be  gained  by 
comparing  the  cesthetic  likings  and  judgments  of 
different  communities,  and  of  different  ages.  In  this 
way  we  shall  be  able  to  separate  what  is  constant  and 
essential  from  what  is  variable  and  accidental  in  the 
national  taste  of  our  time.  As  the  final  stage  in  this 
constitution  of  an  objective  standard  of  taste,  we  have 
the  interpretation  of  these  uniformities  of  feeling  by 
a  reference  to  psychological  principles.  Thus,  for 
example,  ciartain  preferences  in  tone  and  colour  com- 
bination foimd  to  hold  good  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  world,  and  in  classical  and  modem  times, 
would  be  connected  with  simple  physiological  or 
psychological  conditions  of  pleasure.     In  this  way  we 
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should  have  the  objective  basis  on  which  to  ground 
our  80sthetic  judgments. 

Good  or  Healthy  Taste.  By  helprof  such  a  line  of 
inquiry  as  that  roughly  sketched  out  we  might  arrive 
at  the  idea  of  a  normal  taste.  By  this  is  meant  what 
answers  to  a  perfect  and  healthy  nature  well  adapted 
to  its  environment.  A  normal  SBsthetic  faculty  pre- 
supposes the  common  human  sensibilities  and  faculties. 
This  idea  would  help  us  to  say,  in  certain  cases  at 
least,  whether  any  particidar  aesthetic  judgment  was 
sound,  or  whether  it  indicated  a  good  or  healthy  taste. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  coidd  condemn  the  Chinese 
taste  for  pinched  feet  or  the  En^h  taste  for  pinched 
waists  as  bad,  because  indicating  a  state  of  feeling  out 
of  harmony  with  the  conditions  of  life.  Similarly, 
we  might  pronounce  against  a  preference  for  dingy 
over  bright  colours,  because  this  is  a  sign  of  feebleness 
in  the  organ  concerned*^ 

Refined  Taste.  We  are  apt  to  talk  of  a  good  and 
a  refined  taste  as  though  these  were  the  same ;  but 
this  is  not  accurate.  *  A  good  taste'  points  to  what 
is  common  to  all  (normal)  men,  'a  refined  taste' 
points  to  what  distinguishes  a  higher  stage  of  develop- 
ment or  culture  firom  a  lower,  whether  among  indi- 
viduals or  races.*  Now  we  may  assume  perhaps  that 
culture  tends  on  the  whole  to  the  increase  of  well- 
being,  to  the  better  adaptation  of  nature  to  sur- 
roundings.    So  far  as  this  is  the  case  a  good  and 

^  For  a  ftiller  diaciiMion  of  the  way  in  which  we  may  arriye  at  a  standard 
of  taste  see  H.  Spencer,  Prindplet  of  Psyehclogy,  VoL  II.,  Fart  VIII.,  Chap. 
IV. ;  also  my  Senaaiiion  and  InttUUon,  Chap.  XIIL 

s  On  the  meaning  of  the  term  refinement  as  applied  to  emotion  generally, 
•ee  above,  p.  492. 
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refined  taate  coincide.  Refinement  as  ccHitiasted  vitk 
coarseness  of  taste  clearly  involves  this  supeii<Hity« 
A  coarse  taste  is  one  which  finds  pleasare  in  things 
which  pain  the  folly  developed  normal  man  by  mg* 
gestions  of  physical  pain,  immorality,  and  so  £ortk 
But  it  is  allowed  by  all  that  refinement  may  some- 
times come  into  conflict  with  goodness  or  healthineBS 
of  taste.  Befinement  as  opposed  to  simplicittf  of  taste 
is  not  necessarily  a  mark  of  a  good  tesUietie  faculty. 
An  *  over-refined'  taste,  which  has  lost  the  relish  for 
simple  common  enjoyments,  as  brilliant  coloor,  and 
invigorating  somid,  is  bad  and  not  good.  An  ideally 
perfect  taste  thus  seems  to  be  one  ihat  combines  to 
the  utmost  the  common  simple  pleasures  {as  those  of 
bright  light,  iind  vivid  colour)  with  the  more  intel- 
lectual and  subtle  delights  (as  of  tone,  gradation, 
harmony  in  colours).  In  other  words  it  involves  a 
combination  of  range  and  catholicity  with  ddicacy 
and  discriminativeness  of  taste.  ^ 

Active  Side  of  Taste:  Art-Production.  The  SBstJietie 
feeling  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  one  of  passive  con- 
templation which  has  no  relation  to  active  impuke  or 
will  When  we  look  at  a  beautiful  object  as  a  water- 
fall or  a  chain  of  snow-peaks  and  appreciate  its  beauty 
we  experience,  it  is  said,  no  promptings  of  activity. 
Nevertheless  the  feeling  for  beauty  is  a  powerfkl 
motive  to  action.  There  exists  m  the  humcm  mind 
a  strong  plastic  tendency,  an  impulse  to  fashion  or 
create  objects  of  beauty  for  the  mere  delight  of  the 
creator  and  of  others.     The  fine  arts  owe.their  exist- 

*  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  relatiMi  bm  (k  T.  Fachner,  FionAmkdm' 
^^EdhUUc,  L,  Chap.  XVIIL 


ence  to  this  artistie  impalse*  This  creative  tendency 
is  connected  in  part  with  the  powerful  natural  bent  of 
a  vigorous  child  to  activity.  When  the  active  powers 
are  no  longer  engaged  in  necessary  work  they  find  a 
field  for  pleasurable  exercise  in  play  and  art-produc- 
tion (e.g.f  shaping  of  figures,  or  pantomimic  represen- 
tation). With  this  love  of  activity  there  go  other 
and  specially  artistic  impulses  or  tendencies.  These 
are  imitation,  or  the  desire  to  copy  a  natural  object, 
action,  &c.,  and  the  specifically  creative  impulse,  the 
desire  to  body  forth  some  new  image  of  beauty,  to 
conceive  and  realize  some  new  artistic  idea.  These 
artistic  motives  are  largely  reinforced  by  the  love  of 
display,  the  desire  to  shew  productive  skill,  and  to 
outstrip  competitors* 

Varieties  of  Fine  Art.  The  working  out  of  this 
artistic  impulse  in  its  various  forms  has  led  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  several  Fine  Arts.  Of  these  the 
best  recognised  varieties  are  five,  namely.  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  Fainting,  Music,  and  Poetry.  These  may 
be  variously  distinguished.  Thus  we  may  mark  off 
(a)  the  Visual  Arts,  namely,  those  arts  which  appeal 
to  the  eye  or  make  use  of  visual  impression  as  their 
material  (Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture),  firom  (b) 
the  Auditory  Arts,  or  those  which  appeal  to  the  ear, 
or  make  use  of  auditory  impression  (Music  and  Poetry).^ 
Or  we  may  divide  them  into  (a)  Imitative  Arts,  those 
which  imitate  natural  objects  and  are  greatly  con- 
trolled by  the  ends  of  truth  (Painting,  Sculpture, 
and    Poetry) ;    and   (h)  Non-Imitative  Arts,  those 

1  These  mey  be  caUed  Space  and  Hme  Arts,  or,  to  adopt  laado^t 
language,  arts  of  the  coeidstent,  and  of  the  successiTei 
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wliich  are  more  free  and  in  a  pecidiar  'sense  oreatiTe 
(Music  and  Architecture).  In  the  imitative  i^ts  the 
element  of  suggestion  or  ideality  prevails  over  tiie 
formal  element :  in  the  non-imitative  arts  beauty  of 
form  is  the  main  thing  aimed  at^ 

Connection  between  Art -Production  and  Art- 
Appreciation.  The  passive  contemplation  and  the 
active  production  of  works  of  art  are  closely  con- 
nected, and  exert  a  distinct  influence  one  on  the 
other.  On  the  one  hand,  the  fashioning  of  a  statue,  at 
the  painting  of  a  picture,  has  for  its  end  the  delight 
of  eesthetic  contemplation.  And  in  the  process  of 
production  the  sesthetic  faculty  is  called  into  full  play. 
In  order  to  paint  firom  nature,  to  reproduce  by  aid  of 
the  colour-box  and  brushes  what  is  present  to  the  eye, 
fine  attention  to  colour  and  form  is  required.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  of  production  makes  a  difference 
in  our  way  of  looking  at  a  product  of  art.  We  do  not 
look  at  a  landscape  painting  as  we  look  at  a  real  land- 
scape in  nature.  We  regard  it  as  a  product,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  pleasure  which  we  derive  firom  it  is 
due  to  the  recognition  of  verisimilitude  or  truth  to 
nature  or  life,  and  to  suggestions  of  the  artist's  origi- 
nality and  skill  in  design  and  execution.  It  follows 
then  for  a  double  reason  that  the  full  development  of 
taste  or  appreciative  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  art  wiD 
include  a  certain  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  artistic  production. 


*  Beddee  theee  well-recognifled  rarietios,  there  are  other  and  mixed  i 
as  the  hifltrionic  (Pantomime,  Drama,  Opera),  which  appeal  at  once  to  the 
eye  and  the  ear.  The  problem  of  dividing  the  line  Arts  has  giren  liae  to  « 
great  deal  of  discuision.  See  the  writer's  article  on  JSithttica  in  ^m  uem 
edition  of  the  Eneydopmdia  Britamiiea. 
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Growth  of  /Esthetic  Faculty.  The  feeling  for  beauty 
in  its  higher  form  is  a  late  attainment,  and  presup- 
poses an  advanced  stage  of  intellectual  and  emotional 
culture.  Yet  the  germ  of  the  aesthetic  faxsvlty  exists 
from  the  first. 

The  order  of  development  of  the  aesthetic  feeling 
answers  roughly  to  the  above  triple  division  of  its 
elements.  The  first  crude  delight  in  beauty  is 
excited  by  sense-impressions,  as  the  dance  of  the 
sunlight  on  the  wall,  the  brilliant  colouring  of  a 
tulip,  the  sweet  soimds  of  a  voice  or  musical  instru- 
ment^ The  feeling  for  form  (symmetry,  rhythm, 
&a)  comes  later.  And  much  experience  is  necessary 
before  the  mind  is  able  to  enter  into  the  pleasurable 
suggestions  of  objects. 

While  we  may  thus  roughly  mark  off  the  sen- 
suous as  the  first  stage,  and  so  on,  we  must 
remember  that  each  side  of  the  aesthetic  faculty  ad- 
vances concurrently.  There  is  a  gradual  transition 
from  crude  and  coarse  to  refined  pleasure,  from  simple 
to  complex  enjoyment.  The  young  child  takes  plea- 
sure at  first  only  in  the  more  striking  and  vivid  effects 
of  light  and  sound.  Then  he  begins  to  note  more 
unobtrusive  beauties.  His  feeling  for  the  sensuous 
beauties  of  things  develops  with  his  discriminative 
sensibility.  As  he  learns  to  distinguish  one  colour, 
line,  or  tone  from  another,  and  to  appreciate  purity  of 
colour  and  tone,  and  evenness  of  line,  his  pleasures 
are  multiplied  and  refined.    Similarly  his  appreciation 

^  A  boy  when  only  seven  weeks  old  took  an  odd  fancy  to  a  gaily  tinted  em- 
boflsed  card  with  gilded  border  and  having  the  fignre  of  a  woman  on  it,  whieh 
hnng  on  the  wall  of  the  cottage  where  he  was  lodging.  When  carried  to  the 
place  where  it  hung  he  woold  look  up,  gaze  on  it  for  some  time,  and  smile. 
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of  juxtapositions  of  coloiirs  and  sounds,  and  of  ida- 
tions  of  form  grows  in  refinement.  At  first  lie  can 
only  enjoy  striking  contrasts  of  colour,  but  lie  gradu- 
ally learns  to  observe  and  ddight  in  the  more  subtle 
relations  of  harmony.^  He  begins  with  i^lniiriTig 
simple  patterns  of  a  perfectly  regular  form,  and 
gradually  goes  on  to  enjoy  more  intricate  forma  of  a 
less  obvious  regularity.  Finally,  as  his  experience 
widens  and  his  knowledge  increases  the  meanii^ 
and  suggestions  of  things  grow  in  lichnessi  A  flower 
acquires  a  deeper  charm  as  the  mind  comes  to  under- 
stand its  marvellous  arrangements  of  structure  and 
function,  the  harmonious  combination  of  activities 
which  constitutes  its  life.  And  it  becomes  more 
valuable  as  the  mind  learns  from  its  own  e^q^eriences 
and  from  the  reading  of  poetry  to  invest  it  widi 
beautiful  associations. 

While  the  aesthetic  fstculty  thus  develops  on  tiie 
passive  side  the  active  side  is  progressing  toa  Chil* 
dren  show  even  in  their  first  year  a  germ  of  artistic 
impulse.  They  enter  into  the  spirit  of  playM  acting;* 
they  exhibit  an  impulse  to  fashion  or  arrange  tilings 
with  their  tiny  hands.  Children's  play  is  a  kind  of 
simple  art-production.  It  illustrates  the  impulse  to 
imitate  or  copy  what  is  familiar,  as  well  as  to  constaruct 
or  shape  new  forms.     In  their  games  children  are 

^  The  lateness  of  this  attainment  (so  far  as  I  have  been  aUe  to  obnrre) 
bears  oat  the  conclusion  that  harmony  of  colours  is  not  a  simple  8en»-^eet 
like  harmony  of  simultaneous  tones.  See  my  article  cm  the  sal^ject^  Jfiii^ 
VoL  IV.  (1879),  p.  172. 

*  Mr.  Darwin  obeerres  that  his  boy  ifbnk  about  18  months  old  tJkvmBd  'a 
touch  of  the  dramatio  art '  by  pretending  to  be  angry  and  slapping  his  fiither 
for  the  sake  of  the  agreeable  d^nooment,  a  kiss  Seeiluitf,  YoL  IL  {IGI), 
y.  291. 
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actorSi  architects,  and  poets/ and  sometimes  musical 
composers  as  well.  As  their  taste,  and  their  powers 
of  execution  progress,  they  derive  a  greater  enjoyment 
from  the  production  of  pretty  and  tasteful  effects. 
And  on  the  other  hand  the  exercise  of  these  active 
impulses  leads  on  naturally  to  a  genuine  interest  in 
the  contemplation  of  art-products  generally. 

Again,  as  a  result  of  the  child's  aesthetic  experience 
the  power  of  judgment  grows  in  precision  and  in 
nicety.  The  impressions  derived  from  natural  objects 
and  works  of  art  supply  the  material  out  of  which 
he  fashions  a  standard.  Here  he  will  necessarily  be 
influenced  largely  by  custom,  and  the  current  maxims 
of  taste  of  his  social  environment  As  his  experience 
widens,  his  feeling  for  what  is  beautiful  will  grow  in 
refinement,  and  as  his  intellectual  powers  develop,  his 
aesthetic  judgment  will  grow  in  clearness.  That  is 
to  say  he  will  no  longer  judge  this  and  that  to  be 
pretty,  funny,  and  so  on,  without  distinguishing  the 
element  of  prettiness  or  ludicrousness,  but  will  con- 
sciously refer  to  some  pattan,  norm  or  rule  of  taste. 
Kot  only  so.  Ins  judgment  will  improve.  His  standard 
will  be  gradually  modified  under  the  influence  of 
growing  experience,  education,  and  individual  reflec- 
tion. 

This  modification  will  be  in  a  double  direction. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  standard  will  be  widened  and 
the  judgment  grow  more  catholic  as  the  child  comes  to 
see  beauty  in  things  which  once  feiiled  to  arrest  his  eye. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  standard  will  be  narrowed, 
and  the  judgment  grow  more  exacting.  As  his  taste 
grows  in  refinement  he  is  less  easily  satisfied  than  he 
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used  to  be.  His  crude  gaudily  tinted  toys  and  picture 
books,  his  jingling  nurseiy  rh}rmes  and  melodies  no 
longer  satisfy  eye  and  ear.  They  will  grow  trivial 
and  common-place  just  in  proportion  as  he  becomes 
capable  of  the  fuller  and  more  complex  delights  of 
genuine  art. 

The  Education  of  Taste.  The  full  and  heolihj  developmeot 
of  taste  implies  certain  external  influences.  Among  these,  educa- 
tion or  training  plays  an  important  part  Althou^  a  mother  or 
teacher  cannot  implant  a  faculty  of  taste  if  this  is  wanting,  they  may 
do  much  to  <  draw  out '  and  strengthen  the  natural  aptitudes. 

(a)  To  begin  with,  since  the  esthetic  ^ulty,  like  the  <^her 
faculties,  grows  by  exercise  on  suitable  material,  it  is  impoztant  to 
surround  the  child  from  the  first  with  what  is  pretty,  attnctiTc^ 
and  tasteful  As  far  as  possible  he  should  be  taken  out  into  the 
fields  and  woods  so  as  to  become  familiar  with  nature's  beaati», 
both  sights  and  sounds.  It  is  only  by  such  early  companiondiip 
with  nature  that  the  most  valuable  associations  which  lend  so  de^ 
a  charm  to  stream,  wood,  and  mountain  side  can  be  built  up.  And 
in  the  artificial  surroundings  of  home,  neatness  and  pictorraqneDess 
should  be  aimed  at  First  impressions  produce  the  deepest  effo^ 
in  the  education  of  taste  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  other  facnltnaL 
The  influence  of  a  refined  mother  who  studies  grace  in  fmniture, 
pictures,  and  in  her  own  dress  and  manner,  may  be  aI14mportaBt 
in  awaking  the  first  feeling  for  what  is  graceful  and  beantlfal 
Custom,  as  has  been  remarked,  plays  a  great  part  in  detennining 
our  standard  of  what  is  correct  in  matters  of  taste.  It  is  all- 
important,  therefore,  to  accustom  the  child  at  the  outset  to  whati 
though  simple  and  adapted  to  the  child's  sensibilities,  is  in  good 
taste.  By  daily  familiarity  with  examples  of  what  is  becoming 
and  harmonious  in  dress,  house-decoration,  gesture^  modolatioD 
of  voice,  and  generally  what  we  call  manners,  a  standard  will 
be  unconsciously  built  up  by  the  child,  by  a  reference  to  whidi  he 
will  afterwards  judge  as  to  what  is  aesthetically  right 

(b)  In  the  second  place  much  may  be  done  by  the  moth«  or 
other  educator  by  way  of  directing  the  attenticm  to  what  is  bcauti- 
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f  ol,  pointing  out  those  aspects  of  objects  which  are  fitted  to  please 
the  eye  and  mind,  and  so  calling  the  aesthetic  faculty  into  exercise. 
The  training  of  the  sensuous  side  of  the  faculty  is  in  itself  a  con- 
siderable work.  We  all  tend  to  overlook  the  exact  character  of 
sense-impressionSi  the  finer  details  of  colour  and  line  in  objects, 
owing  to  the  superior  interest  of  their  suggestions,  namely  the 
objects  themselves,  and  their  uses,  &c  A  child  looking  at  a  tree- 
trunk  overgrown  with  moss,  or  an  old  wall  tinted  with  lichens  and 
flowers,  is  wont  to  think  of  the  tree  and  the  wall  as  wholes  or  things, 
to  wonder  how  high  they  are,  whether  he  could  climb  them,  and 
so  on.  In  order  to  see  exactly  what  is  present  to  the  eye,  a  special 
interest  in  sense-impressions  and  a  habit  of  close  attention  is  neces- 
sary. A  cultivated  mother  or  teacher  may  do  much  to  exercise  the 
child's  &culty  by  repeatedly  calling  off  his  attention  from  ideas  of 
doing  things,  and  fixing  it  in  quiet  contemplation  on  some  of  the 
main  beauties  of  Nature's  sights  and  sounds. 

In  addition  to  calling  his  attention  to  what  is  worthy  in  the 
sense-impressions  of  Nature,  the  educator  should  exercise  him  in 
noting  the  beauties  of  form  of  natural  objects,  the  symmetry 
of  the  mountain,  the  serpentine  windings  of  the  stream,  and  the 
beautiful  regularities  and  proportions  of  crystals,  and  of  organic 
structuresL  Lastly,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cultivation  of  a  feeling 
for  art,  for  paintings  music,  and  so  forth,  consists  laigely  in  this 
systematic  direction  of  the  child's  attention  to  what  is  beautiful 
both  in  the  elements  (colour,  line,  sound),  in  their  combinations 
(symmetrical  form,  rhythm,  &c.),  and  in  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
(what  it  represents  or  expresses). 

(c)  In  ike  third  place,  the  faculty  of  taste  should  be  exercised 
on  its  active  side.  A  child's  feeling  for  what  is  agreeable,  refined, 
or  elegant  in  vocal  utterance  and  expression,  gesture,  dress, 
&c,  is  only  fully  cultivated  when  he  is  led  to  take  pleasure  in 
producing  these  effects  himself.  A  fine  feeling  for  beauty  of 
colour,  line,  or  sound,  is  best  secured  by  exercising  the  child  in 
reproducing  what  he  sees  or  hears.  The  teaching  of  drawings 
pamting,  singing,  or  other  art  is  the  only  effective  means  of 
developing  a  fine  and  discriminative  esthetic  faculty. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  hurry  the  process  of  cultiva- 
&&•    Children  who  have  too  refined  a  standard  set  before  them 
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are  apt  to  affect  a  taste  for  what  tbej  do  not  reaD j  caie  aboot 
Toung  persona  should  &ot  oidIj  be  allowed  bat  eyen  encooiaged  to 
relish  simple  asthetio  eigoyments,  the  ohann  of  bnlliant  odonn, 
and  foreibk  contrasts  of  colonry  of  simple  sjmmetiical  pattens^ 
and  so  on.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  over-refine  their  taste^ 
to  deaden  the  healthy  instincliTe  feelings,  and  so  undnly  nairow 
the  region  of  enjoyment 

With  respect  to  the  axerdse  ct  ttie  ttsthetie  judgment  ddUres 
should  be  encouraged  to  be  natural,  and  to  pronounoe  opinion  for 
themselves.  The  teacher  shoidd  never  foiget  the  great  individml 
differences  of  sensibility  and  taste,  and  should  allow  a  legitimate 
scope  to  independent  judgment  Taste  is  the  region  whidi  admits 
of  the  greatest  freedom  of  opinion,  and  constitutes,  therefbfre,  the 
best  field  for  the  exercise  of  individual  judgment  On  the  other 
hand,  the  child  should  be  taught  to  ezpnes  opinion  modestly,  to 
avoid  dogmatism,  and  to  respect  the  tastes  of  others. 

The  cultivation  of  the  iBestiietic  sentiment  may  enter  into  almost 
every  department  of  education.  On  one  side  it  stands  in  dose 
c(mnection  with  intellectual  training.  The  feding  for  what  is 
graceful  at  elegant  may  be  developed  to  seme  extent  in  connectjon 
with  the  seemingly  prosaic  ^ercises,  learning  to  read  and  to  wxitsi 
and  by  this  means  a  oertain  artistic  interest  may  be  ii^aaediBto 
the  employment  The  teaching  of  the  use  of  the  mothber4oQgas 
in  composition  offen  a  wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  aeethetie 
sense  in  a  growing  feeling  for  style.  Physical  geogiaphy  nay 
be  66  taught  as  to  elicit  a  feeling  for  the  picturesque  and  snblimt 
in  nature,  and  history,  so  as  to  call  forth  a  feeling  of  admirstifla 
for  what  is  great  and  noble  in  human  character  and  life.  Etcd 
the  more  abstract  studies,  as  geometry  and  physical  sdenee, 
may  be  made  a  means  of  evoking  and  strengthening  a  feeling  lor 
what  is  beautiful  {e,g.,  regularity,  symmetry  in  geome^c  figure,  the 
beauties  of  form  and  colour  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals). 

On  anoth^  side  the  training  of  the  cesthetio  sttise  oomes  into 
contact  with  moral  training.  To  adopt  and  practise  in  mode  of 
dress,  in  speech,  and  generally  in  manners,  what  is  agreeable  to  the 
esthetic  feelings  of  others,  is  a  matter  of  so  much  social  import- 
ance that  it  is  rightly  looked  on  as  one  of  the  lesser  moral  obliga- 
tions.   Hence  the  stress  laid  in  the  early  period  of  training  (m  the 
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coltiYation  of  Batuialness,  ease,  fitness,  and  grace  in  movement, 
tone  of  voice,  selection  of  words,  &c. 

The  full  systematic  training  of  the  eesthetic  feeling  will  go  be- 
yond these  exercises  and  make  use  of  special  modes  of  cultivation 
in  connection  with  the  Fine  Arts.  Singing,  music,  drawing  and 
painting,  and  finally  poetry  and  literature,  are  the  most  important 
instruments  of  esthetic  discipline. 

The  question  how  far  the  study  of  art  should  enter  into  the 
ordinary  course  of  education,  and  what  branches  of  art  are  of  most 
educational  value,  raise  important  practical  questions  which  cannot 
be  fully  discussed  here,  but  one  or  two  considerations  bearing  on 
the  question  may  be  just  touched  on.  Among  these,  the  most  im- 
pcniant  is  that  of  the  place  filled  by  aesthetic  delight  in  the  whole 
enjoyment  of  life.  From  this  point  of  view  the  cultivation  of 
music  might  be  regarded  as  all-important,  and  this  preference  might 
be  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  the  socialising  and  moralising  effects 
of  the  art  On  the  other  hand,  an  art  like  drawing  might  be  pre- 
fened  (m  the  ground  of  its  value  in  connection  with  intellectual 
discipline  and  practical  training.  Perhaps  poetry  might  be  placed 
highest  in  respect  both  of  the  amount  of  pleasure  it  brings  immedi- 
ately, and  of  its  intellectual  importance.  A  certain  order  of  artistic 
culture  should  be  adopted  answering  to  the  order  of  development 
of  the  special  sensibilities  and  faculties  concerned.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, dnging  may  be  taught  with  advantage  hetore  drawing,  and 
this  again  before  literary  composition. 

Ethical  or  Moral  Sentiment.  We  novir  come  to  the 
last  of  the  three  sentiments,  that  known  as  the  Ethical 
or  Moral  Sentiment.  This  feeling  is  commonly  spoken 
of  under  a  variety  of  names,  such  as  the  Feeling  of 
Moral  Obligation  or  the  Sentiment  of  Duty,  the  feel- 
ing of  reverence  for  the  Moral  Law,  the  Sentiment  of 
Moral  Approbation  and  Disapprobation,  the  Love  of 
Virtue. 

How  the  Moral  Feeling  Is  called  forth.  The  Moral 
Sentiment  has  for  its  proper  object  conduct  or  action 
of  a  certain  kind.     It  is  called  forth  by  a  perception 
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of,  and  reflection  upon,  actions  which  we  commonly 
distinguish  as  good  and  bad,  and  more  narrowly  as 
right  and  wrong.  These  actions  may  be  our  own  or 
those  of  another.  We  approve  what  is  right  in  our- 
selves and  in  others.  Eight  action  may  be  pro- 
visionally defined  as  that  which  conforms  to  the  moral 
law.  This  law  seeks  to  define  and  determine  the 
conditions  of  the  common  good  It  is  based  on  the 
recognition  of  the  social  relations,  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  individuals,  and  of  the  fact  that  each 
may  in  a  number  of  ways  further  or  retard  the 
.interests  and  happiness  of  others. 

It  is  important  to  add  that  the  moral  feeling  is 
only  pure  when  it  is  free  from  all  personal  reference. 
A  child's  regret  at  wrongdoing,  if  it  means  simply  a 
fear  of  punishment,  is  personal  and  non-moraL  Simi- 
larly his  impulse  to  requite  a  wrong  done  by  another 
to  himself  involves  a  feeling  of  personal  resentment) 
and  so  is  non-moraL  A  genuinely  moral  feeling 
approves  what  is  right  or  good  in  itself,  or  merely  as 
right  or  good,  and  not  because  of  its  bearing  on  our 
personal  interests. 

Peculiarities  of  Moral  Sentiment  From  this  rou^ 
definition  of  the  objects  or  exciting  causes  of  the 
moral  feeling  we  may  see  what  are  its  leading  features 
or  characteristics. 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  Social  Sentiment  in 
a  pre-eminent  sense.  The  love  of  knowledge  and  the 
feeling  for  beauty  imply  social  relations  and  common 
interests.  But  there  is  no  direct  reference  to  the 
pleasure,  interest,  or  happiness  of  another  in  the  joys 
of  discovery,  or  the  delight  of  aesthetic  contemplation. 
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The  moral  feeling  on  the  other  hand  contains  such  a 
direct  reference.  The  feeling  of  duty  necessarily  in- 
volves a  consideration  of  others,  their  interests,  and 
claims.  It  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  sentiment  which 
attaches  and  binds  man  to  man,  the  individual  to  the 
community.* 

(h)  In  the  second  place,  the  moral  sentiment  is 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  feeling  of  necessity 
and  of  obligation.  Bight  conduct  is  felt  to  be  some- 
thing which  We  are  not  jfree  to  do  or  not  to  do,  but 
which  imposes  itself  on  us  with  the  force  of  some 
authority.  It  includes  a  distinct  reference  to  a  law 
or  command  outside  of  us,  to  which  we  owe  allegiance 
or  conformity:  whether  conceived  as  imposed  and 
enforced  by  a  human  or  by  a  divine  will ;  or  regarded 
in  a  more  abstract  manner  as  something  independent 
of  aU  personal  volition,  a  law  imposed  by  the  very 
nature  of  things.  In  this  way  the  moral  sentiment 
is  clearly  marked  off  from  the  other  two.  Knowledge 
is  useful,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are  bound  to 
pursue  it,  and  still  less  do  we  feel  under  any  necessity 
to  cultivate  beauty  and  art  This  circumstance  serves 
to  give  the  peculiar  quality  to  the  ethical  feeling,  as 
one  of  reverence  or  awe  before  a  superior  will,  or  of 
subjection  to  an  authority  above  the  iudividual.* 

^  That  the  moral  sentiment  involyes  a  distinct  reference  to  others  and  the 
relations  of  the  individoal  to  the  oommnnity  mnst  be  allowed  by  all  who 
would  distingniah  the  moral  from  the  religions  sentiment.  Writers  are,  how- 
ever, not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  relation  of  the  moral  feeling  to  social  senti- 
ment (benevolence,  altroism).  See  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley's  Ethical  Studies,  Essay 
VILy  p.  248  and  following; 

*  The  nature  of  this  feeling,  and  its  effect  in  depressing  the  feelings  of 
Self  (conceit,  &c ),  are  well  described  by  Kant  See  The  Metaphysics  qf  Ethics* 
Edited  by  Dr.  Calderwood,  Book  IL,  Chap.  IL 
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(c)  Closely  connected  with  these  features  of  the 
moral  sentiment^  is  a  thiidi  namely  its  practical 
character.  Having  conduct  for  its  object,  it  is  emi- 
nently a  tendency  or  impulse  towards  certain  kinds  of 
actions,  and  away  fix)m  their  oi^)osites.  To  see  and 
feel  what  is  wrong  in  ourselves  or  another  is  to  shnnk 
from  it  The  thought  of  what  is  good,  morally  w<Mtiiy 
and  noble,  is  immediately  attended  with  an  impulse 
of  desire  or  aspiration.  The  moral  feeling  thus 
touches  the  springs  of  the  will,  and  instantly  sets  it 
in  movement.  It  stands  in  this  respect  in  antifhmfi 
both  to  the  intellectual  and  to  the  SBsthetic  sentiment, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  latter,  which  as  we  saw 
involves  an  attitude  of  passive  contemplation 

Forms  of  Moral  Sentiment  The  essential  element 
in  the  moral  sentiment  is  the  feeling  of  something 
that  ought  to  be.  What  is  right  and  good  is  that 
which  the  moral  law  commands  us  to  do.  But  this 
feeling  shews  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms.  To  b^in 
with,  it  makes  a  diflference  whether  the  action  approved 
or  disapproved  is  our  own  or  another's.  In  con- 
demning something  that  we  ourselves  have  done  we 
have  the  specific  pain  known  as  pangs  of  consciaice, 
sense  of  shame,  or  remorse.  Here  we  feel  ourselves 
at  variance  with  the  moral  law  which  is  above  us 
and  conmiands  us.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  condemn 
another's  wrong  action  we  rather  feel  identified  with 
the  moral  law  and  act  as  its  representatives.  Hence 
the  impulse  to  feel  indignant,  and  to  requite  with 
punishment. 

Again  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  action  as 
well  as  in  the  subject  of  that  action  affects  our  feeling 
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towards  it.  Thus  different  kinds  of  bad  or  good  con- 
duct excite  different  shades  of  moral  feeling.  The 
peculiar  sting  which  enters  into  the  feeling  of  injustice 
or  unfidmess,  the  element  of  horror  which  enters  into 
the  moral  feeling  towards  cruelty,  the  ingredient  of 
contempt  which  colours  the  moral  feeling  for  what  is 
base  and  mean,  may  be  taken  as  illustrations  of  this 
variety  of  tone  in  the  moral  fedings. 

Not  only  so,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  feeling  which  is  called  forth  by  a  bare  fulfilment  of 
a  well  defined  duty,  such  as  honesty,  and  that  which 
is  excited  by  some  extraordinary  performance  of  duty, 
as  when  a  captain  keeps  to  his  post  in  his  sinking  ship, 
or  by  some  exceptional  manifestation  of  virtue  as  the 
philanthropic  devotion  of  Howard.  The  former  is  the 
comparatively  cold  feeling  of  satisfection  with  a  com- 
pliance which  is  expected  and  counted  upon,  the  latter 
contains  a  warm  element  of  admiration  for  what  is 
unexpected,  rare,  and  wonderful,  and  an  impulse  to 
reward  with  praise.  Or  if  the  virtuous  action  be  our 
own,  the  feeling  of  bare  self-approval  is  supplemented 
by  the  more  pleasuraUe  consciousness  of  moral  ex- 
cellence. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  moral  sentiment  is  allied  to  other 
feelings,  and  more  particularly  the  aesthetic  sentiment  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  the  moral  feeding  is  more  complex  than  the  seethetic, 
since  it  commonly  involves  an  element  of  the  latter.^  To  this  it  may 
be  added  that  in  the  ethical  feeling  for  veracity  and  the  corresponding 
feeling  towards  falsehood  and  deoeit  the  intellectual  feeling  has  a  place. 

^  On  the  relation  between  the  two  see  Mr.  L.  Stephen's  Science  of  Ethics, 
Chap.  YIIl.,  Sect  III. ;  also  my  SensatUm  and  Intuition^  Chap.  X.,  p.  278, 
»eq,  Volkmann  regards  the  moral  feeling  in  general  as  a  species  of  asthetic 
feeling,  though  differenced  from  other  varieties  by  its  direct  reference  to  the 
ego  <nr  subject    See  Lekrbuih  der  Piychologie,  Sect  184,  pb  858. 
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Thus  the  moraT  sentiment  is  properly  discnssed  alter  the  other  two^  at 
more  complex  in  its  structure. 

Moral  Feeling  and  Moral  Judgment.  Here,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sesthetic  fjEieulty,  the  emotional  element 
ia  bound  up  with  a  properly  intellectual  process.  Con- 
science includes  not  only  a  susceptibility  to  feeling  of 
a  certain  kind,  but  a  power  or  faculty  of  recognising 
the  presence  of  certain  qualities  in  actions  (rightness, 
justness,  &c-),  or  of  judging  an  act  to  have  a  certain 
moral  character.  Some  amount  of  intellectual  dis- 
crimination must  of  course  accompany  and  precede 
every  moral  feeling.  We  cannot  feel  moral  repugnance 
at  an  act  of  meanness  or  cruelty  except  when  we 
discern  to  some  extent  the  character  of  the  action. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  judgment  is  only  a  vague 
unconscious  one,  and  largely  based  on  the  fact  of  feeling. 
Thus  we  may  have  a  strong  feeling  of  the  injustice  of  an 
action  and  yet  be  quite  unable  to  say  wherein  exactiy 
the  injustice  lies.  In  contrast  to  this  blind  emotive 
judgment  there  is  the  conscious  and  intelligent  one 
which  controls  or  guides  feeling.  The  full  exercise  of 
the  moral  faculty  includes  the  co-operation  of  feeling 
or  sentiment  and  the  intellectual  fewjulty  of  judgment 

The  Moral  Standard.  Men's  judgments  as  to  what 
is  right  and  wrong  are  not  perfectly  uniform.  We 
find  different  standards  set  up  in  diffeirent  conmauni- 
ties  or  in  the  same  community  at  different  times. 
Thus  among  Oriental  nations  we  find  a  standard  of 
morals  differing  in  several  respects  fix)m  our  own. 
The  same  differences  show  themselves  in  smaller 
communities.  In  one  school  current  ideas  and 
feelings  about  what  is  mean,  dishonourable,  and  so 
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on,  may  vary  considerably  from  those  reigning  in 
another  school  Yet  in  spite  of  numerous  differences 
there  is  a  large  region  of  uniformity.  All  men  agree 
(within  certain  limits  at  leaat)  that  it  is  wrong  to  kill, 
to  rob,  or  to  deceive  others.  The  moralist  compares 
different  systems  of  morals  with  a  view  to  find  out 
what  is  conmion  to  them.  He  then  seeks  by  reflec- 
tion on  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  man  to 
construct  an  approximately  correct  statement  of  the 
moral  law.  Such  a  construction  supplies  roughly  at 
least  a  universal  and  correct  standard  of  right  and 
wrong. 

Origin  of  the  Moral  Sentiment.  It  has  been  long 
disputed  whether  the  moral  faculty  is  innate  and 
instinctive,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  experience 
and  education.  Writers  have  been  wont  to  suppose 
that  the  authority  of  conscience  would  be  impaired 
if  it  were  allowed  that  it  could  be  developed  out  of 
simpler  feelings.  But  this  view  is  less  common  now 
than  it  was.  It  is  recognised  that  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  conscience  is  to  some  extent  distinct  from 
that  of  its  origin.  Even  if  it  is  not  directly  implanted 
in  the  child's  nature,  but  has  gradually  grown  up  as 
the  result  of  a  process  of  education,  it  may  still  possess 
all  the  authority  ever  claimed  for  it. 

That  the  moral  sentiment  is  in  part  instinctive  may 
be  allowed.  It  is  probable  that  as  the  result  of  long 
ages  of  social  experience  a  habit  of  feeling  and  judging 
in  a  moral  way  has  been  formed,  which  transmits 
itself  to  each  new  child  as  an  instinctive  disposition 
to  fall  in  with  and  conform  to  the  moral  law.  Yet 
supposing  this  to  be  so  it  remains  indisputable  that 
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the  moral  fSEtculty  is  to  a  large  ezt^it  built  up  in  tiie 
coarse  of  the  individaal  life. 

Sources  of  Moral  Sentiment.  The  common  modem 
doctrine  respecting  the  growth  of  the  moral  sentim^it 
may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows: — (1)  The 
peculiar  feeling  of  moral  obligation  or  reverence  for 
duty  is  an  outgrowth  from  simpler  feelings.  These 
consist  to  some  extent  of  egoistic  feelings.  It  is 
everybod/s  interest  to  be  good  up  to  a  certain  pdnt 
The  purely  egoistic  feelings,  as  fear  of  puniahmeaut, 
aided  by  the  love  of  approbation,  would  tend  to  beget 
a  certain  measure  of  respect  for  the  moral  law.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  In  order  that  a  pure  disinterested 
love  of  right  may  grow  up  in  the  mind,  the  aodal 
feelings,  properly  so  called,  more  particularly  sym- 
pathy, must  come  into  play.  A  genuine  regard  for 
duty  springs  out  of  a  habit  of  feeling  for  others,  of 
caring  for  their  interests,  and  of  making  their  daims 
our  own. 

(2)  This  development  out  of  simpler  feelings  of  a 
new  type  of  feeling,  what  we  know  as  the  distin(^vely 
moral  sentiment,  depends  upon  certain  external  con- 
ditions. It  is  emphatically  the  result  of  social  rela- 
tions, social  experience,  and  social  influence. 

The  social  experience  more  particularly  concerned 
in  this  development  of  a  feeling  for  duty,  is  of  two 
kinds.  In  the  first  place,  every  member  of  a  com- 
munity enters  from  the  first  into  a  relation  of  subjec- 
tion to  some  authority  as  that  of  his  parents, 
guardian,  or  tutor.  That  is  to  say,  commands  9ie 
imposed  on  him,  and  disregard  of  these  is  visited 
with    certain   penalties.      These    may    be    artificial 
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punisluDQents  as  coiporal  chastisement,  confinement,  or 
more  natural  penalties  as  loss  of  others'  esteem  with 
all  that  this  entails.  It  is  argued  that  this  kind  of 
experience  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  genuine 
feeling  of  obligation  and  of  reverence  for  the  moral 
law.  And  observation  appears  to  bear  this  out ;  for 
children  who  have  known  little  of  discipline,  restraint, 
and  authority  in  early  life,  are  as  a  rule  comparatively 
wanting  in  a  sense  of  moral  obligation. 

In  the  second  place,  each  individual  enters  into  a 
fi:eer  kind  of  relationship  with  others.  The  child  finds 
himself  in  a  family,  coming  into  daily  contact  with 
the  other  members.  This  daily  companionship  offers 
a  field  for  the  feelings  of  rivalry  and  hostility.  At 
the  same  time  it  serves  to  bind  the  several  members 
of  a  household  together  by  community  of  interests 
and  pursuits,  and  the  bonds  of  mutual  affection  and 
sympathy.  It  is  in  this  freer  kind  of  social  relation- 
ship that  the  individual  is  supposed  to  reach  an  inde- 
pendent regard  for  the  moral  law,  a  feeUng  for  duty 
for  its  own  sake.  It  is  by  the  intricate  play  of 
individal  impulses  and  wills,  as  we  see  it  going  on  in 
the  nursery  and  {dayground,  that  the  child  comes  to 
recognise  the  *  solidarity '  and  interdependence  of  his 
own  interests  and  those  of  his  fellows.  And  it  is  by 
such  daily  intercourse  that  those  social  feelings  are 
developed  which  underlie  a  pure  respect  for  moral 
goodness.^ 

Growth  of  Moral  Sentiment :  Influence  of  Authority. 

^  'The  first  condition  of  the  development  of  the  moral  feeling  lies  in 
uaodation  (living  together)  with  others  and  the  manifestation  of  the  different 
relations  into  which  this  association  brings  the  individual  agent  with  others.' 
Vcdkmann,  op,eU,,%  184,  p.  855. 
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Let  08  now  briefly  trace  the  successive  stages  by 
which  the  moral  sentiment  unfolds  itsel£  As  we 
have  seen,  the  respect  for  the  moral  law  has  its  begin- 
ning in  the  experience  of  authority.  The  parental 
authority  is  the  first  form  of  moral  control.  At  first 
the  child's  repugnance  to  wrongdoing  is  little  more 
than  the  egoistic  feeling  of  dislike  to  or  fear  of 
punishment  By  the  eflfect  of  the  principle  of  as- 
sociation or  *  transference '  dislike  to  the  consequences 
of  certain  actions  might  lead  on  to  a  certain  measure 
of  dislike  for  the  actions  themselves.  Yet  it  is  pro- 
bable that  other  forces  combine  from  the  first 
Children  of  two  years  and  less,  who  have  had  but 
little  experience  of  punishment,  manifest  a  feeling  of 
deference  towards  a  command  impressively  laid  down. 
Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  the  young  love  the  approval 
of  others,  and  this  feeling  (though,  looked  at  strictdy, 
an  egoistic  one)  would  aid  in  the  growth  of  a  feeling 
of  submission  to,  and  respect  for  the  moral  law. 

When  the  forces  of  aflfection  and  sympathy  come 
into  play  this  feeling  of  respect  would  be  gready 
improved  in  character.  An  affectionate  and  sympa- 
thetic child  finding  that  disobedience  and  wrongdoing 
offend  and  distress  his  mother  or  father  would  shrink 
from  these  actions.  A  strong  affection  for  the  parent 
who  exercises  authority  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
growth  of  a  genuine  repugnance  to  wrongdoing  as 
such.  Love  and  reverence  for  the  father  lead  on 
naturally  to  love  and  reverence  for  the  moral  law 
which  he  represents,  enforces,  and  in  a  measure 
embodies. 

Influence   of   Free   Companionship.     Even    now. 
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however,  the  love  of  right  is  not  a  feeling  for 
the  intrinsic  value  of  right :  it  is  still  a  blind  respect 
for  what  is  enjoined  by  certain  persons  who  are 
respected  and  beloved  (parents  or  teachers).  In  order 
that  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  moral  quality 
in  the  actions  enjoined  may  arise,  the  child  must  have 
the  second  kind  of  social  experience. 

Thrown  with  others  he  very  soon  finds  that  he  is 
affected  in  various  ways  by  their  actions.  Another 
child  takes  a  toy  from  him,  or  strikes  him,  and  he 
suffers,  and  experiences  ^a  feeling  of  anger,  and  an 
impulse  to  retaliate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  other 
child  is  generous  and  shares  his  toys,  &c.,  with  him  his 
happiness  is  augmented  and  he  is  disposed  to  be 
grateful  In  this  way  the  child  gains  experience  of 
the  effect  of  others'  good  and  bad  actions  on  his  own 
welfare.  By  so  doing  his  apprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  moral  distinctions  is  furthered.  'Right'  and 
*  wrong '  acquire  a  significance  in  relation  to  his 
individual  well-being.  He  is  now  no  longer  in  the 
position  of  an  unintelligent  subject  to  a  command  ;  he 
steps  up  to  thq  place  of  an  intelligent  approver  of  the 
command.  Indeed,  he  takes  upon  himself  the 
function  of  administrator  of  the  moral  law,  and 
pronounces  the  doer  of  the  selfish  act  'naughty,* 
and  of  the  kind  action  *  good  '.* 

This  crude  and  restricted  form  of  moral  feeling 
would   be  refined   by  reflection.     More  experience 

<  Th9  moral  feeliog  baa  one  of  ita  main  aonrcea  in  the  feeling  of  aelf  aa 
caOed  forth  by  the  actiona  of  othera  affecting  the  indiTidoal,  whether  bene* 
fidally  or  injuriously.  This  ia  well  brought  out  by  J.  S.  Mill  in  hia 
analyaia  of  the  aentiment  of  justice,  UtilUariamiam,  p.  76  uq:  ^.,  Wundt, 
Fky^oL  P9yehoiogie,  VoL  II.,  Chap.  XYIIL,  p.  848. 
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will  teach  A  the  reciprocity  of  good  {or  YmJ) 
conduct,  how  the  honesty,  fftimess,  and  kiTidnem  <tf 
B,  C,  D,  &c,  are  conditional  on  his  own  conformity 
to  their  code  of  action.  In  this  ymy  he  would 
be  led  to  attach  importance  to  the  performance  oC 
right  actions  on  his  own  part  Tet  such  ^oisiae 
reflection  would  only  carry  him  a  little  way.  In 
order  that  he  may  feel  a  genuine  repi:^nance  for 
wrongdoing,  other  feelings,  namely  the  synxpathetic, 
must  come  more  fiilly  into  play. 

Co-operation  of  Sympathy.  In  order  to  trace  the 
effects  of  sympathy,  let  us  suppose  that  A  suffers 
firom  B's  angry  outbursts,  or  his  greedy  propensitie& 
He  finds  that  C  and  D  also  suffer  in  much  the  same 
way.  And  through  his  own  sufferings  he  is  able 
to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  injured  one  and 
to  resent  his  injury  just  as  though  it  were  done  to 
himsel£  At  the  beginning  he  will  feel  only  for  those 
near  him  and  the  objects  of  a  strong  affection,  as 
his  mother,  or  brothers  and  sisters.  Hence  the  monl 
importance  of  family  affection  as  serving  first  to  de- 
velop sympathy  with  others  and  consideration  for  theii 
interests  and  claims.  As  his  power  of  sympathy 
grows  this  indignation  against  wrongdoing  takes  a 
a  wider  sweep,  and  embraces  a  larger  and  larger  drde 
of  his  fellows.  In  this  way  he  comes  to  exercise  his 
moral  faculty  as  a  disinterested  spectator  of  others' 
conduct,  or  as  a  representative  of  (rather  than  a  sub- 
ject to)  the  moral  law. 

Development  of  Self-Judging  Conscience.  The  final 
outcome  of  this  habit  of  sympathetic  indignation 
against  wrong  is  a  disinterested  repugnance  to  wrong 
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when  done  by  himselfl  He  iiijures  another,  say  B. 
His  habit  of  sympathy  now  makes  him  suffer  with  B. 
He  puts  himself  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  injured 
one,  and  from  that  point  of  view  looks  back  on  him- 
self, the  doer  of  the  w2?ong,  with  a  feeling  of  moral 
indignation,  of  self-condemnation.  The  pain  which 
he  suffered  before  when  he  did  wrong,  namely  through 
fear  of  punishment  or  of  others'  condemnation,  is  now 
reinforced  by  a  new  pain  which  has  sprung  out  of 
the  sympathetic  side  of  his  nature.  As  representa- 
tive of  the  moral  law  he  is  compelled  by  his  very 
habits  of  feeling  and  judging  to  inflict  this  pain  on 
himself  as  the  subject  of  the  broken  law.  When 
this  stage  is  reached,  at  which  the  child  not  merely 
puts  himself  under  the  moral  law,  but  on  the  side  of 
it,  taking  up  its  cause  as  impartially  against  himself 
as  against  others,  he  may  be  said  to  have  a  consci- 
ence, in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  that  is  a  pure  and 
disinterested  attachment  to  duty. 

The  moral  sentiment  and  the  moral  faculty  grow 
by  exercise.  The  feeling  of  repugnance  to  wrong  in 
all  its  forms  tends  like  other  emotions  to  deepen  as 
experience  widens,  and  the  evil  nature  and  effects  of 
wrongdoing  are  realised.  In  this  way  the  feeling  of 
attachment  to  a  duty  like  veracity  and  fidelity  to 
promise  becomes  stronger  and  more  tenacious  with 
years.  The  moral  judgment  too  becomes  improved 
by  exercise,  and  so  the  moral  sentiment  grows  in 
point  of  refinement  or  delicacy.  The  finer  moral  dis- 
tinctions are  recognised,  the  real  nature  of  right  and 
wrong  is  intelligently  apprehended,  and  what  is  only 
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seemingly  good  or  bad  is  distinguished  from  tiuit 
which  is  so  really. 

Range  of  influence  of  Social  Surroundings.  It  k 
necessary  to  add  that  throughout  this  process  ol 
growth  the  child  is  largely  dependent  on  tlie  aid  of 
others.  Society  aims  not  merely  at  enforcing  certain 
laws  on  the  individual,  it  seeks  to  win  his  attachment 
by  appealing  to  his  intelligence  and  his  good  feeliog. 
The  whole  sjnstem  of  moral  and  religious  instruction 
aims  at  educating  and  improving  the  moral  faculty, 
at  removing  prejudice,  and  at  leading  the  young  on 
to  a  higher  view  of  duty. 

It  follows  that  the  precise  form  of  the  moral  faculty 
will  in  every  individual  case  be  determined  to  a  very 
large  extent  by  the  social  surroundings.  Thus  the 
quality  of  the  moral  discipline  which  a  child  under- 
goes in  the  home  and  in  the  school  will  be  a  veiy 
important  factor  in  shaping  his  moral  faculty.  A  lax 
discipline,  combined  with  over-indulgence,  appears  to 
be  fatal  to  the  growth  of  a  proper  veneration  for 
duty.  Next  to  the  eflfect  of  discipline  in  the  narrow 
sense,  is  that  of  the  prevailing  moral  sentiments  and 
ideas  in  the  community  in  which  the  child  lives. 
These  will  in  part  be  assimilated  by  a  process  of  un- 
conscious imitation,  though  largely  enforced  by  social 
penalties  (loss  of  esteem  and  goodwill).  Where  a 
high  moral  tone  is  kept  up  and  enforced  in  a  school, 
the  growth  of  the  moral  faculty  is  likely  to  be  a 
healthy  one.  On  the  other  hand  the  prevalence  of  a 
low  standard  of  morals  tends  to  lower  the  individual's 
habitual  mode  of  feding  and  judging. 

Individual  observation  and  reflection  are  of  course  a 
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necessary  supplement  to  this  effect  of  social  influence. 
No  high  development  of  the  moral  sentiment  is  ever 
reached  except  by  the  aid  of  such  individual  reflec- 
tion directing  itself  to  customary  moral  rules  and 
maxims  with  a  view  to  test  their  intrinsic  excellence. 
Yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  we  cannot  expect  an 
individual  to  rise  very  far  above  the  moral  level  of 
his  early  surroundings. 

ReUgions  Sentiment.  With  the  Moral  Sentiment  is  commonly 
taken  the  Beligious  Sentiment  In  the  mental  development  of  the 
individual  bom  into  a  civilised  society,  the  religious  feelhig  commonly 
takes  its  rise  in  close  connection  with  moral  dlBcipline.  The  religious 
idea  is  introduced  as  a  supplementary  force  and  sanction  on  the  side  of 
morality.  I^  however,  we  look  at  the  development  of  the  religious 
sentiment  in  the  race,  we  find  that  in  its  earlier  forms  it  is  detached 
from  moral  feeling,  showing  itself  as  a  fear  or  awe  of  a  Power  (or  powers) 
governing  the  operations  of  nature  and  human  life,  and  capable  of 
promoting  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  individual  and  the  communifp'.  The 
feeling  of  awe  in  presence  of  a  mysterious  Power,  with  the  accompanying 
feeling  of  dependence,  is  probably  the  snuplest  type,  as  well  as  tiie  most 
constant  element,  of  the  religious  feeling.  In  its  fully  developed  form 
the  religious  emotion  assimilates  elements  from  the  other  sentiments, 
and  so  becomes  the  most  complex  of  the  feelings.  The  feeling  for  truth 
reflects  itself  in  the  religious  sentiment,  as  the  worship  of  the  Omnis- 
cient, the  source  of  all  human  knowledge.  The  sesthetic  sentiment 
as  feeling  for  beauty  finds  in  the  conception  of  a  Being  uniting  aU 
intellectual  and  moral  perfections  the  fuU  manifestation  of  that  unity 
and  harmony  which  is  dimly  discemable  in  nature  and  human  char- 
acter, while  as  feeling  for  sublimity,  it  finds  in  the  conception  of  the 
Infinite  an  object  which  gathers  up  into  itself  and  transcends  the 
sublimities  of  space,  time,  and  force.  Finally,  the  moral  sentiment 
finds  in  the  religious  idea  the  supreme  authority  and  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  the  moral  law,  the  ideal  of  moral  exceUence,  fitted  to  caU  forth 
the  strongest  impulses  of  reverent  afiection.  ^ 


^  The  nature  of  the  Religions  Sentiment  and  Its  relation  to  the  moral  is 
discussed  by  Volkmann,  op.  eiL,  Vol.  II.,  f  IZi,  p.  856,  9eq. ;  and  by  Wondt 
PhynoL  Psychologic^  Vol.  XL,  Gap.  18,  pp.  849-850.  The  former  views  the 
emotion  as  distinct  from  the  moral  in  its  origin  and  early  development :  the 
latter  finds  its  source  in  the  moral  feelings. 
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The  Training  of  the  Moral  Faeolty.  The  problem  ol  ezeid«- 
ing  the  child's  moral  feelings  is  clearly  connected  with  that  of 
forming  his  moral  character.  As  we  have  seen,  the  feeling  of  ri^t 
and  wrong  is  essentially  a  practical  emotion^  bearing  directly  on 
conduct,  and  the  educator  is  chiefly  concerned  with  it  as  a  moiiTe 
to  right  action.  Here  we  are  conc^med  with  the  preliminaiy 
problem  of  rendering  the  moral  feelings  quick  and  yivid,  and  the 
moral  judgment  sound  and  exact 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  influence  of  the 
parent  and  teacher  on  the  child  should  be  directed  to  the  helping 
on  of  the  growth  of  the  child's  moral  faculty.  The  first  thing  here 
is  to  make  the  system  of  discipline  under  which  the  child  lives  as 
effective  and  beneficial  as  possible.  Eules  must  be  laid  down 
absolutely,  and  enforced  consistently^  yet  with  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  droumstances  and  individual  differencea  Only  in  this  way 
will  the  child  come  to  apprehend  and  respect  the  moral  law  as  a 
fixed  and  abiding  system,  perfectly  impartial  in  its  approvals  and 
disapprovals.  Much  too  will  depend  on  the  spirit  and  temper  in 
which  discipline  is  enforced.  A  measure  of  calm  becomes  the 
judicial  function,  and  a  parent  or  teacher  carried  away  by  vident 
feeling  is  unfit  for  moral  control  Everything  like  petty  personal 
spite  should  be  rigorously  excluded. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  educator  diould  not  be  a  cold  impersonal 
abstractioa  He  must  represent  the  moral  law,  but  in  representing 
it  he  must  show  himself  a  living  personality  capable  of  being  deeply 
pained  at  Uie  sight  of  wrongdoing.  In  this  way  the  moral  educa- 
tor may  appeal  to  the  child's  personal  feelings  of  love  and  respect 
for  himself.  The  child  should  be  led  up  to  fed  how  base  it  is  to 
lie,  how  mean  and  cowardly  to  injure  &  weak  and  helpless  creature, 
by  witnessing  the  distress  it  causes  his  beloved  parent  or  teacher. 
In  like  manner  he  should  be  led  on  to  feel  the  nobility  of 
generosity  and  self-«acrifice  by  witnessing  the  delight  whidi  it 
brings  his  moral  teacher.  It  is  only  where  morality  becomes 
infused  with  life  and  warmth  by  the  feelings,  the  moral  repugnances 
and  enthusiasms,  of  the  instructor,  that  it  aoixuires  a  firm  hold  on 
the  child's  nature.  It  is  the  moral  personality  and  character  which 
make  the  training  of  one  parent  and  one  teacher  so  much  more 
powerful  a  moulding  influence  than  that  of  another. 
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The  tTaining  of  the  moisl  faculty  in  a  self-reliant  mode  of  feel- 
ing and  judging  includes  the  habitmJ  exercise  of  the  sympathetic 
feelings  together  with  the  powers  of  judgment  And  here  mnch 
may  be  done  by  directing  the  child's  attention  to  the  effects  of  his 
conduct  The  consequences  of  wrongdoing  and  the  beneficent 
results  of  rightdoing  ought  to  be  made  dear  to  the  child,  and  his 
feelings  enlisted  against  the  one  and  on  the  side  of  the  other. 
Not  only  so,  his  mind  should  be  exercised  in  comparing  actions, 
in  detecting  similar  moral  characteristics  in  a  Tariety  of  actions, 
and  in  distinguishing  betweeen  like  actions  under  different  circum- 
stances, 80  that  he  may  become  ready  and  apt  in  pronouncing 
moral  judgment 

What  is  called  moral  instruction  should  in  the  first  stages  of 
education  consist  largely  of  presenting  to  the  child's  mind  examples 
of  duty  and  virtue  with  a  view  to  call  forth  his  moral  feelings  and 
to  exercise  his  moral  judgment  His  own  little  sphere  of  observa- 
tion should  be  supplemented  by  the  page  of  history  and  of  fiction. 
In  this  way  a  wider  variety  of  moral  action  is  exhibited,  and  the 
level  of  everyday  experience  is  transcended.  Such  instruction  is 
moral  education  in  the  full  sense,  since  it  attracts  (or  repels)  the 
feelings  as  well  as  enlightens  the  judgment  On  the  other  hand, 
the  mere  teaching  of  the  parts  of  the  moral  law,  the  code  of  duties, 
the  classification  of  virtues,  and  so  on,  while  giving  knowledge,  and 
to  some  extent  aiding  the  intellectual  side  of  the  moral  faculty,  does 
not  call  the  feelings  into  exercise. 

It  follows  from  the  above  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
moral  &culty  grows  that  in  order  to  a  full  and  complete  develop- 
ment the  influence  of  the  parent  and  teacher  must  be  aided  by 
other  influences.  The  companionship  of  other  children  is  an 
important  condition  of  a  healthy  growth  of  the  moral  feelings. 
The  sense  of  justice  grows  up  in  connection  with  the  interplay  of  a 
number  of  individual  interests  and  claims.  A  single  child  brought 
up  alone  is  conunonly  wanting  in  this  f eding^  The  free  region  of 
activity,  the  nursery  and  playground,  have  a  moralising  effect  by 
accustoming  each  child  to  consider  himself  as  one  of  a  number,  to 
see  the  reciprocity  of  good  conduct  (honesty,  kindness,  &c),  and 
to  limit  his  expectations  in  deference  to  others'  claims. 

Not  only  so,  this  daily  contact  with  a  number  of  children  is 
88 
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morally  important  as  familiarising  the  child  witii  the  non-penoDil 
character  of  the  moral  law.  In  the  home  he  finds  the  germ  of  t 
public  opinion  in  the  common  sentiment  of  the  fomilj.  Bnt  it  ii 
in  the  school  that  this  new  agent  exercises  its  full  power.  Whoe 
there  is  a  healthy  moral  tone  in  a  schodi  a  contempt  for  cowaxdioe, 
meanness,  cruelty,  and  an  admimtion  for  pluck,  fideli^,  g«ie- 
xosity,  it  is  a  most  valuable  agency  in  fashioning  the  growing 
moral  sentiment  of  the  individual  It  is  in  this  wider  experieswe 
that  the  boy  comes  to  recognise  that  the  distinctions  of  rig^t  and 
wrong  are  not  the  impositions  of  an  indiyidoal,  however  good  and 
wise,  but  are  imposed  and  enforced  by  the  common  will ;  that  the 
moral  law  is  a  universal  law  sustained  by  the  collective  voice  of 
mankind.  And  it  is  by  this  ampler  experience  of  membership  of  a 
society  that  he  comes  to  reaUse  fully  his  own  part  in  represoitii^ 
and  enforcing  the  moral  law. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  guidance  and  illumination  of  this 
conmion  sentiment  and  public  opinion  is  one  of  the  main  functions 
of  the  moral  educator.  Custom  has  an  enormous  force  in  detn^ 
mining  our  moral  standard.  Even  adults  are  wont  to  think  & 
fact  that  society  allows  a  thing  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  intnnaie 
rightness.  And  in  early  life  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  steer  our 
individual  judgment  by  the  compass  of  the  sentiment  of  ^ 
body  to  which  we  belong.  If  then  a  child  falls  into  a  commnnitj 
where  unhealthy  moral  feelings  exist,  his  moral  development  will 
be  hindered.  The  head  of  a  school  must  be  careful  to  see  that  ikt 
force  which  is  so  valuable  an  aid  to  moral  growth  when  it  acts  in 
the  right  direction  is  not  working  in  the  opposite  direction*  po- 
verting  the  moral  faculty. 
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On  the  nature  of  Sympathy  consult  Bain,  Th«  EmcHons  amd  ^u  WiU,  Pt 
L,  Ch.  VI. ;  Herbert  Spencer,  PnneipUt  iff  Psychology^  VoL  II.,  Pt  TIIL, 
Chap.  y.  On  the  cnltlvation  of  Sympathy  in  the  yonng  see  Miss  Edgevoc^ 
E$say$  on  PraeUeal  JEducaUon,  Chap.  X. 

On  the  nature  of  the  Intellectual  Feeling*  see  Bain,  The  SmoHonM  amd  Ai 
Wm,  Pt.  I. ,  Chap.  XII. ;  Nahlowsky,  Dot  Ge/uhUUben,  2  Buch,  2  Absch.,  §  14 
On  the  awaking  of  a  pleasurable  interest  in  knowledge  see  Bain,  Edvtatim  m 
Science,  Ch.  VI.,  p.  177,  &e. 

On  1^  nature  of  the  ^thetio  Sentiment  see  Bain,  The  Smotimts  owf  At 
Will,  Chap.  XIV. ;  Spencer,  Principles  qf  Psychology,  VoL  IL,  PU  VJIL,  Ck 
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Th.  Waitz,  Allgem,  Pcedagogik,  2er  Theil,  2m  Absch.,  $  19. 

On  the  nature  and  growth  of  the  Moral  Sentiment  see  Bain,  The  Smotione 
andthe  JVill,  L,  Chap.  XV. ;  H.  Speneer,  Principles  of  Fwychology,  Yol.  IL,  Pt 
VIIL ,  Chaps.  YIL  and  YIII.  The  early  stages  of  moral  development  are  dealt 
^th  by  Pfisterer,  Pcedagog.  Psychologies  Eap  2»  %  16.  On  the  training  of  the 
moral  faculty  by  discipline,  &c,  see  H.  Spencer,  Edueaiion,  Chap.  IIL  ;  Bain, 
EdMeation  as  Science,  Ch.  III.,  p.  100,  kc,  rf,,  Cliap.  XII. ;  Beneke,  Brziehum^ 
und  UnlerriefUS'lehre,  L,  2et  Kap.,  Abschnitt,  2  and  4  ;  Th.  Waitz,  Allgem. 
Fmdagogikt  2«r  Thiel,  2er  Abvch.,  §  li. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

THB  WILL :  VOLUNTABY  MOVEBiENT. 

We  may  now  pans  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  third  side  or  phase  of  mind,  namely 
the  Active  side  or  Willing. 

Phenomena  included  under  Will.  The  term  VfiSi 
is  used  in  Mental  Science  to  include  all  active 
operations  of  mind.  By  active  operations  are  meant 
not  only  external  actions  or  movements,  but  also 
internal  acts  of  mental  concentration,  together  with 
certain  preliminary  stages  of  action,  as  desiring  a 
thing,  reflecting  or  deliberating  about  an  action,  and 
resolving  to  do  a  thing. 

Of  these  phenomena  completed  external  actions  are 
the  most  important.  What  we  commonly  mean  by  a 
manifestation  of  will  is  some  outward  action  or  move- 
ment. Will  is  thus  seen  to  stand  in  dose  relation  to 
the  motor  side  of  the  nervous  system.  As  we  popu- 
larly phrase  it,  the  active  organs  (limbs,  voice,  &c) 
are  the  instruments  of  the  will. 

Actions  or  movements,  though  in  a  wide  sense 
belonging  to  the  region  of  will,  are  not  all  commonly 
called  voluntary.  We  distinguish  between  voluntaiy 
and  involuntary,  or  better,  non- voluntary  movements. 
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Warding  off  a  blow  with  the  hand  is  voluntary, 
blinking  when  an  object  is  suddenly  brought  near  the 
eye  is  non-voluntary.  Some  of  these  non-voluntary 
actions,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  are  scarcely  mental 
operations  at  all,  since  consciousness  enters  very 
faintly  into  them.  Others,  again,  though  having  a 
distinct  mental  accompaniment  are  not  consciously 
directed  to  any  end.  Voluntary  actions  in  the  full 
and  complete  sense  may  thus  be  marked  off  as  actions 
accompanied  by  consciousness,  and  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  a  purpose  or  end.  Briefly  they  may 
be  described  as  actions  consciously  directed  towards 
some  end. 

Relation  of  Willing  to  Knowing  and  Feeling.  By 
means  of  this  rough  definition  of  the  phenomena  in- 
cluded under  the  term  Willing  we  shall  be  able  to 
assign  its  relation  to  knowing  and  feeling.  Here 
again  we  have  to  note  an  opposition  and  a  connection. 
The  outgoings  of  the  mind  in  action,  involving  the 
excitation  or  *  innervation '  of  the  motor  nerves  and 
muscles,  are  incompatible  with  the  comparatively  pas- 
sive state  of  observing  something  or  thinking  about 
something,  with  its  physical  accompaniment  of  bodily 
stillness.  The  man  of  energetic  action  is  popularly 
contrasted  with  the  man  of  reflection.  Similarly 
strong  emotional  excitement  and  action  are  incom- 
patible, and  the  man  of  strong  will  is  one  who  among 
other  things  brings  emotion  under  control 

At  the  same  time,  voluntary  action  Blwaja  includes 
an  element  of  knowing  and  of  feeling.  The  motive  to 
voluntary  action,  the  end  or  thing  desired,  is  the 
gratification  of  some  feeling  (e.^.,  ambition,  or  the 
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love  of  applause).  And  we  cannot  act  for  a  purpose 
without  knowing  something  about  the  relation  be- 
tween the  action  we  are  performing  and  the  residt 
we  are  aiming  at.  Thus  it  is  feeling  which  ultimately 
supplies  the  stimidus  or  force  to  volition,  and  intellect 
which  guides  or  illumines  it 

Nature  of  Willing.  A  voluntary  action  has  been 
defined  as  an  action  consciously  directed  to  some  end 
We  have  now  to  examine  a  little  more  closely  what  is 
involved  in  such  an  action.  Let  us  take  an  example 
out  of  child  life.  A  boy  sees  a  flower  growing  on  the 
wall  above  his  head.  He  raises  his  body  and  stretches 
out  his  hand  to  pluck  it.  This  is  a  voluntary  act. 
What  happens  here  ?  The  sight  of  the  flower  calls  up 
to  his  mind  a  representation  of  the  pleasure  of  smell- 
ing it  or  canying  it  in  his  buttonhole.  This  at  once 
excites  a  desire  for  or  impulse  towards  the  object. 
The  desire  again  suggests  the  appropriate  action  which 
is  recognised  as  the  means  which  will  lead  to  the 
desired  end.  In  other  words  there  is  the  belief  {more 
or  less  distinctly  present)  that  the  action  is  fitted  to 
secure  the  result  desired. 

Take  another  case.  A  girl  playing  in  the  garden 
suddenly  feels  heavy  drops  of  rain  and  hears  the 
murmurs  of  thunder.  She  runs  into  the  bower. 
Here  the  action  is  similar,  only  that  it  is  due  rather 
to  an  impulse  away  from  a  disagreeable  experience 
than  to  an  impulse  towards  an  agreeable  one.  We 
say  that  the  force  at  work  here  is  not  a  desire  for 
something  pleasurable,  but  an  aversion  to  something 
painfiiL 

These  simjJe  examples  may  suffice  to  show  that  the 
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fundamental  element  in  willing  is  desire,  either  in  its 
positive  form,  as  desire  for  what  is  agreeable,  pleasur- 
able, or  in  its  negative  form,  what  we  best  mark  oflf 
as  aversion.  The  inclination,  or  tendency  of  the 
active  mind  towards  what  is  pleasurable  and  away 
from  what  is  painfcd,  is  the  essential  fact  in  willing. 
Experience  teaches  the  child  what  is  pleasurable  or 
painful,  and  what  kind  of  actions  are  fitted  to  realise 
the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  But  the  impulse  to  seek 
pleasure  and  to  avoid  pain  is  primordial  and  instinc- 
tive. 

Analysis  of  Desire  It  follows  from  this  brief  in- 
spection of  the  process  of  willing  that  in  order  to 
understand  its  nature  we  must  first  understand  that 
of  desire.  The  state  of  desire  is  the  more  elementary 
phenomenon  which  underlies  and  precedes  volition. 

(1)  Representative  Element.  In  analysing  the  men- 
tal state  known  as  desire  we  find  as  the  most  conspi- 
cuous element  a  representation.  When  we  desire  a 
material  possession,  a  person's  good  opinion,  or  a  par- 
ticular occupation,  we  are  it  is  plain  representing  some- 
thing which  is  said  to  be  the  object  of  desire.  Since 
it  involves  a  representation  desire  is  related  to  the 
intellectual  side  of  mind.  Where  there  is  no  know- 
ledge there  can  be  no  desire.  We  must  have  had 
experiences  and  be  able  to  recall  these  before  we  can 
have  a  desire  for  new  and  similar  ones.  In  desiring 
a  cool  plunge  on  a  hot  day  a  boy  is  recalling  a  past 
experience.  Hence  our  desires  multiply  with  our 
experience  and  knowledge. 

The  representation  involved  in  desire  may  be 
either  an  image  of  memory  (reproduced  or  primary 
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image)  or  one  of  conBtructive  imagination  (constzncted 
or  secondary  image).  We  deaire  things  of  which  ipb 
have  had  no  actual  experience,  provided  that  we  are 
able  to  build  up  the  necessary  images.  Hence  desiie 
accompanies  not  only  the  recallings  of  past  personal 
experience  but  the  imagination  of  untried  experiences, 
as  in  listening  to  others'  recitals,  in  reading,  ia 
weaving  images  of  possible  experiences  in  the  fotuie. 
Fin^y,  desire  may  attach  itself  to  abstract  ideas  or 
concepts.  The  desire  for  truth,  or  for  virtue,  illus- 
trates this  mode  of  desire. 

(2)  Element  of  Feeling.  A  closer  inspection  of 
the  state  of  desire  shows  us  that  all  representations 
4o  not  excite  desire.  Many  images  and  concqste 
Arise  in  the  mind  without  any  appreciable  accompani- 
ment of  desire.  The  mental  agitation  of  desire  is 
4inly  aroused  by  the  representation  of  4K)ncrete  objects 
(or  qualities  of  things)  as  pleasurable  or  pleasure- 
bringing.  In  desiring  a  succident  fruit  a  child 
represents  the  delight  of  eating  it :  in  desiring  a  good 
social  position  or  a  high  reputation  a  man  represents 
the  situation  or  circumstances  on  l^eir  pleasurable 
side. 

Now  the  representation  of  something  pleasurable 
itself  contains  an  ingredient  of  pleasurable  feeling. 
In  representing  a  beautiful  landscape,  or  a  graceful 
melody,  the  mind  has  an  ideal  *  sip '  of  the  actual 
pleasure.  But  in  ordinary  cases  this  ideal  element  is 
greatly  inferior  to  the  reality,  and  is  recognised  as 
inferior.  And  it  is  with  this  consciousness  of 
inferiority  that  the  state  of  desire  is  immediately 
cx)nnected.     Desire  implies  a  sense  or  consciousness 
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of  want,  deficiency,  of  the  absence  of  something ;  and 
this  arises  in  connection  with  the  representation  of 
something  agreeable  or  pleasure-bringing  in  so  far  as 
there  is  a  recognition  of  its  non-realisation  at  the 
moment.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  this  sense  of 
discrepancy  between  the  present  and  the  absent  state, 
representation  and  presentation,  the  ideal  and  the 
actual,  disappears,  desire  expires.  In  intense  expec- 
tation, in  the  vivid  imagination  of  unattainable  de- 
lights, aa  in  reading  a  work  of  fiction,  and  in  absorbing 
moral  and  religious  aspiration  approaching  to  ecstasy, 
desire  succumbs,  giving  place  to  a  momentary  sense 
of  fruition  or  realisation. 

It  seems  paradoxical  at  first  to  speak  of  the  representation  of  a 
pleasure  which  is  aware  of  its  own  shortcoming.  It  might  appear  as 
if  we  must  realise  onr  object  in  the  measure  of  completeness  in  which 
we  represent  it  Bat  this  sense  of  non-realisation  in  desire  is  bj  no 
means  a  solitary  mental  phenomraon.  In  memory,  for  example,  we 
are  aware  of  the  inferiority  of  the  present  representation  to  the  past 
presentation.  In  other  words,  the  mental  image  is  attended  by  a 
peculiar  mental  state  or  feeling,  namely,  the  assurance  that  there  was 
something  more,  unrealised  at  the  moment  It  is  not  improbable  that 
in  representing  a  class  of  objects  by  means  of  a  concept  or  generic 
image  there  is  a  similar  mental  concomitant  The  mind  is  aware  of 
an  indefinite  range  of  objects  not  directly  represented  or  distinctly 
imaged,  but  only  vicariously  represented,  or  re-iepresented.^ 

Relation  of  Desire  to  Feeling.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  relation  between  feeling  and  desire  is  a 
particularly  close  one.  We  mark  oflf  a  pure  feeling  as 
a  passive  phenomenon.  There  is  no  ingredient  of 
activity  in  an  enjoyment,  say  that  of  a  delicate  flavour 

^  See,  on  the  whole  sabject  of  such  TSgae  sooompaaiments  of  our  more 
distinct  mental  states,  an  interesting  article,  by  Phit  W.  James  in  MimL 
Jan.,  1884,  '  On  some  omissions  of  Introspectiye  Psychology '. 
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considered  as  a  mental  state  apart  At  the  same 
time,  as  we  saw  above,  all  feeling  vents  itself  in 
movement,  and  to  this  extent  has  an  active  accom- 
paniment. Not  only  so,  every  feeling,  whether  in  tiie 
actual  or  ideal  form,  tends  to  excite  desire.  Not  only 
does  the  representation  of  a  pleasure  arouse  desire, 
the  actual  experience  of  one  commonly  leads  on  to  a 
desire  for  its  prolongation,  and  possibly  its  increase 
in  intensity.  Similarly,  actual  pain,  as  well  as  the 
mere  representation  of  it,  excites  the  other  form  of 
desire. 

The  excitation  of  deeiie  in  connection  with  an  acioat  pleasoie  is 
probably  a  similar  process  to  that  involved  in  its  excitation  by  a 
representation  of  pleasure.  Actual  enjoyment  so  far  as  complete,  that 
is  oonsidered  simply  in  itself  is  not  desire-provoking  but  satisfying  or 
quieting.^  In  so  fitr  as  we  enjoy  a  thing  at  the  moment  we  cease  to 
desire.  But  no  enjoyment  remains  long  at  one  level  of  intensity.  As 
we  saw  above,  the  prolongation  of  any  pleasxirable  stimulation  tends  to 
diminish  its  effect  And  it  is  probably  the  sense  oi  a  fiilling^ff  which 
is  the  real  excitant  of  the  ever-renewed  desire  which  we  commonly 
find  in  these  circumstances. 

While  feeling  is  thus  an  antecedent  and  main  con- 
dition of  desire,  desire  in  its  turn  contributes  new 
elements  of  feeling.  As  pointed  out  above,  one  great 
class  of  pains  are  thoso  of  want  or  craving.  The 
essential  ingredient  of  desire,  the  sense  of  the  in- 
feriority of  the  actual  to  the  ideal,  of  what  is  actually 
present  to  what  is  represented,  is  distinctly  painful, 
and  when  desire  is  fully  developed,  that  is  to  say, 
is  not  immediately  replaced  by  its  satisfiiction,  the 
painful  ingredient  becomes  intense.     We  thus  see 

^  Hr.  Stephen  expresses  this  by  saying  that  pleasure  is  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  or  a  state  in  which  thereisa  tendency  to  peraist.iS^^Mies^JUUb; 
Chap.  II.,  1 12. 
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that  the  whole  state  of  desire  is  a  mixed  state  in 
which  a  pleasurable  element  (the  accompaniment  of 
the  representation)  is  continually  opposed  and  counter- 
acted by  a  painful  (the  sense  of  deficiency,  short- 
coming).^ 

(3)  Element  of  Activity.  Desire  is  essentially  an 
active  phenomenon.  It  is  this  characteristic  which 
differences  it  at  once  from  knowing  and  from  mere 
feeling.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  characteristic  that  it 
constitutes  the  connecting  point  between  knowing 
and  feeling  on  the  one  side  and  willing  on  the  other. 
In  desiring  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  active  tension, 
or  active  tending  towards  the  realisation  of  the  feeling 
only  represented  at  the  moment  This  innermost  core 
of  desire  has  been  variously  described  as  a  movement 
of  the  mind  (e.gr.,  by  Aristotle)  and  more  commonly 
as  a  striving  towards  the  fruition  or  realisation  of  the 
object.* 

This  element  of  active  prompting  in  desire  takes 
two  directions,  (a)  In  the  first  place,  it  assumes  the 
form  of  mental  activity,  that  is  a  concentration  of 
the  attention  on  the  representation.  In  desiring  a 
pleasure  strongly  the  mind  is  as  we  commonly  say 
"  full  of  the  idea ".  The  representation  tends  to 
persist  and  to  monopolise  the  attention. 

This  direction  of  the  attention  tends  to  the  fuller  development  and 
intensification  of  the  representation.    Hence  it  involves  a  consdons  or 

*  The  relation  of  desire  to  feeling  is  carelhlly  discossed  by  Volkmann. 
Lehrbueh  der  Psyehologu,  Vol.  II.,  §  148.  ' 

•This  state  of  activity  only  becomes  what  we  ordinarily  call  strfying 
when  the  object  of  desire  is  withheld  for  a  time,  so  that  desire  is  fiiUy  d^ 
reloped.  Hence,  perhaps,  it  is  better  to  use  the  expression  •tendency  to 
strive '.  ^ 
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unconsdoiif  striviDg  towatilB  a  (bller  naliattiofiL  The  exact  natnie  of 
this  ftriving  is  a  matter  of  unoertaintj.  Volkmawn  oonnecte  it  iritk 
the  fQndamental  property  of  the  *  VorBtellnng '  namelj  its  tendency  to 
assert  itself  over  agahist  all  limitatjon  or  hindiance  (fip.  at,  f  139^ 

(b)  In  the  second  place,  desire  is  naturally  related 
to  bodily  or  muscular  activity.  All  feeling  as  we  saw 
involves  as  its  effect  some  excitation  of  the  motor 
organs.  In  the  state  of  desire  this  motor  element 
becomes  still  more  prominent  This  is  plain  enough 
in  cases  where  experience  has  taught  the  mind  that  a 
certain  mode  of  muscular  action  leads  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  desire.  But  the  relation  is  probably  a  pri- 
mordial one.  Antecedently  to  the  teachings  of 
experience  we  see  desire  prompting  to  some  degree 
and  range  of  motor  activity.  It  is  this  branch  of  the 
activity  of  desire  which  is  commcmly  marked  off  as 
impulse  (Trieb). 

The  tendency  to  muscular  action  in  desire  seems  to  involve,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  process  of  innervation  accompanying  the  act  of  attoition,  a 
wider  sub-excitation  of  motor  tracts.  And  it  is  the  psychical  ooncomi- 
tants  of  these  motor  processes,  namely,  sensations  of  innervation,  aided 
by  those  of  muscular  contraction,  which  probably  give  the  character  to 
the  whole  state  of  desire  as  one  of  longing  and  readiness  to  act 

The  term  impulse  (Trieb)  is  commonly  confined  to  those  imiste 
promptings  of  activity  in  which  there  is  no  dear  repreaentiUion  d  s 
pleasure,  and  consequently  no  diidnct  desire.  Here  the  active  ekment 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  intellectual  But  in  aU  desire  there  ii  t 
stirring  of  motor  activity,  and  so  an  ingredient  of  active  impQlBe.i 

In  the  foregoing  analysis  of  desire  the  common  view  has  beei 
adopted  that  desire  is  related  to  the  representation  of  what  is  pkasme- 
bringing.  This  seems  to  be  clearly  the  case  in  many  iw^nf^  «  ia 
desiring  sensuous  gratifications,  the  pleasures  of  social  entertainment, 
art,  &c  In  other  cases,  as  in  desiring  knowledge,  and  more  partioolsilf 
virtue,  the  pleasurable  ingredient  is  less  oonspioooas.  We  seem  to 
desire  moral  goodness  without  representing  the  posseanoa  of  it  » 

^  On  the  relation  of  impulse  to  desire,  see  Volkmann  cp,  ciL^^  lU,  Wi 
Wundt,  op,  dL,  Cap.  XVllL,  g  1. 
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pleasurable.  Or,  at  leasts  the  pkaaon  represented  is  qtdte  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  strength  of  the  desire.  These  apparent  exceptions  are 
probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  such  considerations  as  these :  (1)  Since 
pleasore  is  the  inunediate  accompaniment  of  certain  presentations 
(sensations  and  perceptions)  we  cannot  represent  it  except  by  recalling 
these  and  fixing  onr  attention  on  the  representations.  Hence  in 
desire  the  image  of  the  olgects  or  dienmBtanoes  directly  contributing 
the  pleasure  tends  to  become  most  prominent  in  consciousness.  (2) 
In  all  dependent  desires,  %.e^  desires  for  the  more  remote  conditions  of 
pleasure,  and  for  means  to  ends^  the  lepresentatbn  of  the  {deasure  falls 
hoxk  still  more  into  indistinct  consciousness.  And  as  we  shall  see  by 
and  by,  the  very  nature  of  voluntary  action  necessitates  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  mind  on  ite  immediate  results,  though  these  are  only  means 
to  the  object  really  desired.  (3)  Aa  will  be  shown  presently,  we  may 
go  on  desiring  things  under  the  force  of  habit  when  we  no  longer  repre- 
sent them  as  pleasurable  with  the  same  distinctness  as  at  first  (4) 
Lastly,  as  will  be  shown  also,  the  force  of  what  seems  a  podtive  desire 
far  an  object  is  in  many  cases  derived  from  a  negative  desire  or  aversion 
to  some  correlative  jMiin.  ^ 

A  point  of  some  interest  concerning  the  intellectual  side  of  desire  is 
its  relation  to  belief.  Is  desire  accompanied  by  a  belief  in  the 
attainabUily  of  the  oljeot  desired  t  In  most  cases,  this  element  is  not 
present  in  a  dear  conscious  form.  We  desire  many  things,  «.^.,  those  of 
which  others  tell  us,  without  entertaining  ^  question  of  their 
pofldbility.  It  is  to  be  remained,  too,  that  the  confident  expectetion  of 
a  good  is  apt  to  weaken  desire.  The  assurance  of  a  coming  realisation 
is  teken  as  a  present  equivalent  for  the  reality.  On  the  other  hand^ 
desire  as  a  tendency  or  striving  towards  fulfilment^  oontsins  the  germ  of 

1  On  the  question  as  to  whether  pleasure  Is  the  object  of  desire,  see  Dr. 
Bain«  The  Emotions  and  the  WiU^  Part  I.,  Chap.  YIII.,  Sect  7 ;  Prot 
H.  Sidgwkk,  Me(hod$  ^  Sthici,  Chap.  lY. ;  Mr.  L.  Stephen,  SdencB  qf 
Sihies,  Chap.  II.,  i  11,  and  following.  Qerman  psychologiste  are  no  less 
divided  than  Engli^  moralisto  as  to  the  real  object  of  desire.  Waits 
maintains  that  it  is  pleasore  {Lehrhueh  dor  P^ifehoio§i$,  §  40).  On  the  other 
hand,  Yolkmann  aigues  against  the  old  psychological  dictum,  ''nihil 
appetimus,  nisi  sab  specie  boni**.  He  holds  that  what  is  desired  is 
not  the  olject  considered  in  itself  as  a  good  or  as  plessnre-bringing^  bat  simply 
the  representetion  in  ite  full  messure  of  intensity ;  that  in  desiring  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  plessare  actaally  attending  ite  satisfaction  ;  that  in  cases 
"  where  we  recognise  an  object  to  be  a  good  and  desire  it,  we  do  so  not  because 
it  presente  itself  to  us  as  a  good  in  itself  apart  from  the  desire,  bat  because, 
being  in  the  act  of  desiring  brought  into  relation  to  the  pain,  it  makes 
itself  known  as  the  diBsolation  of  this  pain,"  op.  cU,,  S§  189-148.  The 
anthor  adds  a  valoaUe  historical  r^sam6  of  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  desire 
(p.  889). 
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confidenoe.    A  dear  eoDBcioiuiieflt  of  tlie  nnattamableoesB  of  a  good  k 
UUlto  desire. 

Desire  aixl  Aversion.  The  great  contrast  in  the 
region  of  feeling  between  pleasure  and  pain  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  domain  of  activity.  While  the 
representation  of  what  is  pleasurable  excites  the 
positive  form  of  desire,  the  representation  of  what  is 
painful  awakens  the  negative  form  of  aversion-  We 
incline  or  strive  towards  what  gives  us  pleasure,  and 
away  from  what  gives  us  pain.  If  the  pain  be  actual, 
aversion  takes  the  form  of  craving  for  relief,  if  it  be 
simply  imagined  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  mental 
recoil  or  shrinking  back. 

It  wiU  be  noted  that  while  deeire  has  alwajs  to  do  with  the  absent  and 
the  non-realiaed,  avenion  may  hare  to  do  with  the  actual  and  present 
In  softering  pain  the  mind  longs  for  a  doing  away  with  the  actual,  or  a 
change  from  the  present^  While  the  object  of  desire  is  something 
positive,  pleasure,  that  of  aversion  is  something  negative,  absence  of 
pain.  Hence  though  both  prompt  to  action  their  mode  of  prompting  is 
different  Pain  has  a  much  more  limited  influence  on  the  wiU  thsn 
pleasure.  The  object  of  aversion  is  zealiBed  at  a  definite  pointy  namely 
when  the  pain  ceases.  But  the  object  of  desire  is  in  a  sense  never  faDy 
realised,  since  however  great  the  pleasure  the  mind  can  still  desire  an 
increase  or  at  least  a  prolongation  of  it  This  distinction  has,  as  we 
shall  see,  an  important  bearing  on  the  education  of  the  wilL  It  is  to 
be  added  that  while  desire  and  aversion  are  thus  contrasted,  they  sre 
very  closely  connected  one  with  another.  The  pleasure  of  an  agreeaUe 
flavour  is  opposed  to  or  incompatible  with  the  pain  of  a  disagreeslds 
one,  the  pleasure  of  harmony,  with  the  pain  of  discord,  &c.  Hence  in 
desiring  the  positive  eiyoyment  the  mind  tends  to  pass  on  more  or  less 
fully  to  the  complementary  state  of  aversion.  The  connection  between 
the  two  states  is  particularly  dose  in  aU  cases  where  the  pleasure  de- 
sired, or  the  pain  feared,  is  relative  to^  or  dependent  on,  the  (^>posite 

1  Even  in  shrinking  from  a  future  pain  we  seem  first  to  represent  it  as  aa 
actual  present  state,  and  then  to  crave  for  its  removaL  This  would  give  a 
meaning  to  the  assertion  of  Waits,  that  aversion  involves  a  belief  in  the 
reality  of  the  pain,  whereas  desire  involves  no  belief  in  the  leaHty  of  the 
pleasure,  Lekrbtuh  der  PayeKologU^  §  ^2,  p.  443. 
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state  of  feeling.  Thus  in  dreading  the  pain  of  a  loss  of  some  good»  as 
a  friend  or  wealth,  we  are  more  or  less  distinctly  desiring  a  continua- 
tion of  the  good.  On  the  other  hand,  in  desiring  liberty,  health,  or 
knowledge,  we  are  more  or  less  distinctly  shrinking  from  the  pain  of 
restraint,  of  sickness,  or  of  ignorance.  The  force  of  the  desire  for  moral 
objects,  the  approval  of  others  or  self-approval,  is  to  a  large  extent  de- 
rived from  a  shrinking  from  the  pains  of  condemnation  and  self-reproach. 
Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that  since  all  desire  when  fully  developed 
involves  a  painful  element,  every  craving  for  a  positive  good  or  happi- 
nesa  tends  when  prolonged  to  be  accompanied  by  an  aversion  to  pain. 
When  any  good  is  slow  in  coming,  the  desire  for  it  is  apt  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  longing  to  escape  from  the  pangs  of  desire.  Such  shrinking, 
however,  is  a  later  and  secondary  form  of  desire.  In  its  initial  form 
it  is  desire  for  something  represented  as  pleasure-bringing.^ 

On  what  Strength  of  Desire  and  Active  Impulse 
depends.  Desire,  and  along  with  it,  active  impulse, 
admits  of  different  degrees  of  strength  or  energy. 
Our  desires  range  tlirough  all  degrees  of  intensity 
and  persistence,  from  vague  fugitive  wishes,  up  to 
intense  and  absorbing  longings.  These  differences 
show  themselves  in  different  wajrs.  A  strong  desire 
prompts  to  great  and  prolonged  activity  or  exertion, 
whereas  a  weak  desire  fails  to  do  so.  Again,  strength 
of  desire  may  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  pain  in- 
curred if  the  desire  is  unsatisfied. 

The  most  important  circumstance  determining  the 
strength  of  desire  or  active  prompting  is  the  magni- 
tude of  the  pleasure  represented.  In  general  it  may 
be  said  that  the  greater  the  pleasure  represented  the 
stronger  will  be  the  desire,  and  the  more  energetic 
the  outward  stream  of  active  impulse.    Thus  a  school- 

1  This  seems  to  be  the  ingredient  of  troth  in  the  doctrine  derived  from 
Plato,  and  adopted  by  modem  Pessimists,  that  all  desire  is  at  bottom  aireraion, 
that  is  a  striving  away  from  a  present  pain.  This  doctrine  of  will  is  natorally 
allied  to  the  theory  of  feeling  which  regards  all  pleasure  as  negative,  con* 
sisting  merely  in  the  cessation  of  pain.    See  my  work  on  Pisnmiam,  Chap.  IX. 
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boy's  activity  (mental  and  bodily)  is  roused  to  a  much 
greater  extent  by  the  prospect  of  a  whole  holiday 
than  by  that  of  going  home  half-an-honr  earlier  than 
usual  Speaking  roughly  we  may  say  that  the 
strength  of  desire  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the 
pleasure  desired.  But  we  must  be  carefdl  to  note 
that  the  image  may  not  accurately  represent  the 
degree  of  the  actual  enjoyment  The  prospect  of  a 
prize  in  the  remote  future  may  excite  little  desiie 
because  the  child  is  ^  weak  in  futurity '  and  cannot 
picture  distinctly  and  steadily  the  far-off  delight 
That  which  is  near  influences  us,  by  way  both  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  more  powerfully  than  that 
which  is  remote.  It  follows  that  the  real  determining 
force  in  desire  is  the  magnitude  of  the  pleasure  as  re- 
presented. 

It  follows  from  what  was  aaid  above  that  by  adequate  representatkn 
here  is  not  meant  a  ymdness  of  lepiesentation  approximating  to  realisa- 
tion. We  may  represent  a  pleasure,  say  that  of  a  visit  to  a  new  eoontiy, 
as  great  without  realising  its  fnU  intensity.  Combining  what  has  just 
been  said  with  what  was  aaid  before,  we  see  that  a  strong  desire  in* 
Tolvee  first  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  represented  pleasure,  i^  a 
sense  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  reality  to  the  representation,  and 
secondly  the  dbioltae  magnitude,  ie.,  a  sense  of  the  greateess  of  the 
actual  pleasure  in  itself  or  in  relation  to  other  actual  pleasuxea. 

This  general  principle  must  however  be  qualified 
by  one  or  two  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  the 
mind  is  not  at  all  times  equally  disposed  to  activity. 
A  more  powerful  inducement  is  needed  to  stir  active 
impulse  when  we  are  inactive  and  indolent  than  when 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  activity.  This  varying 
mental  condition  seems  to  depend  on  the  varying 
supply  of  active  energy  in  the  motor  organs,  central 
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and  peripheral.  A  plentiful  supply  of  sucli  energy 
may  so  dispose  a  healthy  child  to  do  things,  to  put 
forth  exertion,  that  the  slightest  suggestion  of  a  result- 
ing pleasure  or  end  suflBces  to  awaken  desire  and  stir 
the  currents  of  activity. 

This  dispoBitioii  to  mnscnlar  action  seems  to  be  specially  connected 
with  a  weU-recruited  and  consequently  *  unstable'  or  excitable  condition 
of  the  motor  centres.  Mere  yigour  of  muscle  does  not  imply  this 
readiness.  Such  a  state  is  an  antecedent  condition  of  a  vide  range  of 
pleasurable  activity :  the  more  vigorous  the  motor  organs  and  the  more 
ready  for  work,  the  higher  can  the  exercises  be  carried  without  becoming 
excessive  and  painful  The  opposite  state  of  active  lethai^gy  or  in- 
dolence, on  the  other  hand,  corresponds  with  a  restricted  range  of  plea- 
surable activity,  or  in  other  words,  a  wide  range  of  excessive  and  effort* 
attended  action.  Hence,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  the  inclination  to 
activity  is  commonly  attended  by  a  more  or  less  distinct  representation 
of  the  pleasure  of  the  activity  itself  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
constitutes  the  object  of  the  primary  desire.  Similarly,  indolence  com- 
monly implies  a  shrinking  from  a  represented  pain  ;  that  of  excessive 
or  effort-attended  action.  It  may  be  added  that  though  this  readiness 
to  act  would  directly  strengthen  merely  the  active  outcome  of  the  desire, 
it  tends  indirectly  to  strengthen  the  desire  as  a  whole.  The  mind  of  a 
vigorous  child,  strongly  disposed  to  act  somehow,  wiU  through  the  co- 
operation of  this  force  be  more  energetic  and  persistent  in  entertaining 
objects  of  desire.  Finally  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  principle  applies 
not  only  to  bodily  activity  but  to  mentaL  A  vigorous  condition  of  the 
brain  involving  an  alertness  of  the  attention  is  favourable  to  any  direc- 
tion of  the  mind  to  what  is  agreeable. 

Finally,  active  impulse  comes  under  the  dominion 
of  the  principle  of  habit.  When  the  mind  has  fre- 
quently and  habitually  erected  certain  representations 
into  objects  of  desire,  and  striven  towards  their  real- 
isation there  is  generated  a  tendency  to  go  on  desiring 
and  striving  in  these  directions.  In  this  way  habitual 
desires  or  fixed  inclinations  are  formed. 

This  eflfect  of  custom  or  habit  in  fixing  desire  in 

definite  directions  shows  itself  most  distinctly  in  the 
89  "^ 
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continued  striving  with  unabated  energy  towards  ob- 
jects which  are  no  longer  pleasure-bringing,  in  their 
original  degree,  and  even  objects  which  cease  to  be  so 
altogether.  The  confirmed  student  may  pursue  study 
with  undiminished  energy  long  after  he  has  ouUiY^ 
the  early  intense  delight  of  gaining  knowledge.  The 
case  of  the  habitual  drunkard  desiring  what  he  knows 
is  harmful  and  productive  of  pain,  is  a  familiar  ex- 
ample of  this  principle. 

Here,  again,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  merelj  the  active  ontootoe  of 
the  desire,  in  other  words,  the  external  action  originallj  prompted  hy 
it,  which  IB  fixed  and  strengthened  by  habit  If  we  cease  to  find  piet- 
sure  in  a  thing  we  can  no  longer  go  on  desiring  it  But  this  idea  doa 
jiot  accord  with  the  facts.  When  customary  objects  of  desire  are  wi^ 
(holden,  we  see  all  the  manifestations  of  intense  entving.  The  intemlty 
•of  desire  in  this  instance  is  not  to  be  accomited  for  by  the  preseoee  ii 
Ihe  old  pleasurable  representation  aUuring  and  deceiving  the  nund, 
though  this  is  often  a  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  desires  (e.g^  dioK  of 
the  old  sportsman,  and  of  all  who  have  outlived  a  certain  mode  of  en- 
joyment which  they  can  still  in  a  measure  picture).  The  foU  expkia- 
iion  is  that  as  we  saw  above  (p.  469)  habit  or  use  directly  intensifies  the 
pain  of  craving.  iTie  customary  pursuit  of  any  object  tends  to  render 
.that  object  necessary  to  us,  so  that  its  absence  seems  like  the  removal  of  a 
part  of  ourselves.  Hence  in  all  habitual  desires  the  striving  tends  to 
take  on  more  and  more  the  negative  form  of  an  aversion,  or  stnvii^ 
away  from  a  present  pain.  It  may  be  added  that  what  we  caU  Innate 
impulse  or  instinct  illustrates  the  same  relation  between  the  poettiTe 
and  negative  aspects  of  desire.  The  *  blind  impulse'  of  the  migratovy 
bird  seems  to  contain  no  distinct  representation  of  and  desire  for  a  pofi- 
tive  pleasure,  but  merely  a  striving  away  from  its  own  miseiy,  or  to- 
wards its  own  appeasement 

Individual  Differences  of  Will :  Active  Tefnperament. 
By  help  of  the  above  considerations  we  may  rongfaly 
define  the  more  general  conditions  on  which  indi- 
vidual differences  in  respect  of  activity  or  what  may 
be  called  will-material  depend  A  specially  strong 
will-capability  involves  in  the  first  place  keemaeas 
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of  desire.  Since  desire  stands  in  the  closest  relation 
to  feeling,  keenness  of  desire  clearly  carries  with  it 
vividness  or  intensity  of  feeling.  Strong  emotional 
susceptibilities  are  thus  an  antecedent  condition  of 
vigorous  activity.  But  feeling  in  itself  is  not  enough. 
Many  children  have  strong  feelings  but  no  corres- 
ponding degree  of  will-capability.  What  is  needed 
over  and  above  this  is  a  powerful  disposition  to  act, 
or  what  we  specially  mark  oflf  as  the  active  tempera- 
ment. The  natural  basis  of  an  energetic  will  is  a 
good  supply  of  feeling  organically  connected  with 
strong  active  impulse.  The  conditions  of  the  higher 
manifestations  of  activity  in  calm  rational  volition 
will  appear  later  on. 

The  close  connection  between  intensity  of  feeling  and  strength  of 
will  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  pathological  conditions.  Patients  affected 
by  enfeeblement  of  will-power  or  an  inability  to  cany  out  the  purposes 
they  form  are  characterised  by  diminution  or  loss  of  sensibility.  As  M. 
Bibot  observes,  "  the  real  cause  of  these  enfceblements  is  a  relative  in- 
sensibility, a  general  weakening  of  sensibility :  that  which  is  impaired  is 
the  life  of  feeling,  the  possibility  of  being  moved'  (Le$  Maladies  de  la 
VoUmU,  p.  53> 

Desire  and  Volition.  Thus  far  we  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  root-principle  or  imderlying  force  of 
willing.  We  have  now  to  study  it  in  its  full  mani- 
festation of  volition,  or  voluntary  action.  The  mere 
desire  for  a  thing  and  the  tendency  to  strive  towards 
it,  though  presupposed  in  volition,  do  not  consti- 
tute it.  "We  frequently  desire  things  and  are  con- 
scious of  the  incipient  outgoings  of  activity,  and  yet 
do  not  reach  the  stage  of  voluntary  action.  In  order 
to  the  full  development  of  an  act  of  will  another 
fEtctor  is  needed. 
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This  new  factor  involves  the  representation,  not 
only  of  some  object  of  desire,  but  also  of  some 
action  whicb  we  recognise  as  leading  to  the  realisation 
of  this  object  It  is  only  when  the  rise  of  a  desire 
for  an  object  is  accompanied  by  a  representation  of 
an  appropriate  action  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  wiD 
a  thing  and  to  perform  an  act  of  wilL  Here,  again,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  necessary  factor  has  to  be  supplied 
by  experience  and  association.  When,  to  take  a 
simple  example,  the  desire  for  warmth  prompts  the 
action  of  going  to  the  fire,  it  is  because  this  parti- 
cular action  has  in  our  experience  become  connected 
with  the  object  desired. 

The  process  involved  in  the  simplest  type  of  volun- 
tary action  may  be  described  as  follows.  The  initial 
stage  is  the  rise  of  some  desire  in  the  mind.  This 
desire  is  accompanied  by  the  representation  of  some 
movement  (motor  representation)  which  is  recognised 
as  subserving  the  realisation  of  the  object.  The  re- 
cognition of  the  causal  relation  of  the  action  to  the 
result  involves  a  germ  of  belief  in  the  attainability  of 
the  object  of  desire,  or  in  the  efficacy  of  the  action. 
Finally  we  have  the  carrying  out  of  the  action  thus 
represented.  This  may  be  described  as  the  direction 
of  the  active  impulse  involved  in  the  state  of  desire 
into  the  definite  channel  of  action  suggested,  lliis 
last  stage  of  the  process  of  volition  is  known  as  tiie 
(xct.  The  desire  which  precedes  and  determines  this 
is  called  its  moving  force,  stimulus  or  motive,  ffinoe 
this  motive  involves  the  anticipation  of  the  final 
realisation,  this  consummation  is  spoken  of  as  the 
object,  purpose,  or  end  of  the  action  and  correla- 
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tively,  the  action  as  the  means  of  gaming  or  realising 
the  object  of  desire. 

It  ia  plain  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  double  order,  that  of  actual 
presentation  and  of  representation.  In  actually  carrying  oat  an  action 
the  pleasure  follows  the  action.  It  is  the  *  end'  in  the  sense  of  the  pro- 
duct or  result  of  the  action.  But  in  representing  it  the  order  is  reTersed. 
The  representation  of  the  end,  or  the  resulting  pleasure,  precedes  the 
representation  and  performance  of  the  action.  Thus  while  the  action 
is  the  cause  of  the  (actual)  pleasure,  the  anticipation  of  the  pleasure  is 
the  cause  of  the  action.  Hence  the  tendency  to  use  <  motive '  and  *  end' 
as  synonymous  terms.^ 

The  end  of  the  action  corresponds  strictly  to  the  object  of  the  desire, 
that  is,  the  pleasure  (or  cessation  of  pain)  represented.  But  as  the  re- 
presentation of  the  pleasure  is  necessarily  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
situation  or  circumstances  of  which  it  is  an  accompaniment,  we  tend  to 
include  this  last  in  *  end'  and  still  more  perhaps  in  ^purpose'.  Prim- 
arily, at  least,  we  only  desire  and  aim  at  the  pleasure.  But  in  recog- 
nising the  action  as  leading  to  the  pleasure  we  may  be  said  to  desire 
this  in  a  subordinate  degree.  From  this  borrowed  or  reflected  desire 
for  an  action  we  must  carefuUy  distinguish  the  desire  for  it  considered 
as  intrinsically  pleasurable.  As  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  this  frequently 
combines  with  the  desire  for  its  pleasurable  result' 

The  exact  relation  of  the  mental  process  here  described  to  the  actual 
carrying  out  of  the  action  has  given  rise  to  discussion.  Some  would 
say  that  a  further  link  in  the  chain  of  psychical  events  is  here  required 
namely,  a  volition  proper,  or  a  determination  to  carry  out  the  repre- 
sented action.  But  this  ingredient  appears  to  belong  to  more  complex 
processes  of  volition  than  that  now  considered.  The  probable  explana- 
tion of  the  sequence  of  the  psychical  and  physical  event  is  as  follows. 
Every  motor  representation  appears  to  involve  a  nascent  excitation  of 
the  motor  centres  engaged  in  the  actual  process  of  innervating  tiie 
muscles,  and  may  indeed  be  described,  physically  as  well  as  psychically, 
as  a  rudimentary  stage  of  the  movement     This  is  borne  out  by  such 

^  A  fuller  analysis  would  show  that  in  representing  the  action  we  repre- 
sent it  88  preceding  or  leading  up  to  the  fruition.  To  this  extent  then  the 
lepresentation  of  means  precedes  that  of  ends. 

'  Volkmann  says  that  in  a  voluntary  action  the  desire  of  the  end  is  the 
csQse  of  the  desire  of  the  means  op.  eit,,  §  147.  Psychologically,  as  well  as 
ethically,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  emotive  and  desire-prompt- 
iitg  element  in  the  complex  volitional  representation,  and  the  merely  intel- 
lectosl  element,  representation  of  the  action  itself  and  ether  collateral  resolts 
&ot  desired.  This  answers  to  the  ethical  distinction  between  '  motive '  and  '  in- 
tention '• 
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facts  as  the  tendency  to  moTe  tlie  limbs  inwluiniainhf  when  a  moremcst 
is  vividly  suggested  (as  in  watching  another  person  move).  Bat 
movement  excited  by  desire  involves  more  than  this.  Desire  itself 
includes  a  state  of  active  tension  or  sub-excitation  of  the  motor  eentiesi 
and  BO  a  tendency  to  muscular  action.  When,  then,  in  a  state  of  desiie 
a  particular  movement  is  suggested  this  force  discharges  itself  along  the 
particular  line  thus  opened  up.* 

Willing  and  Attending.  It  is  customary  to  dlv 
tinguish  between  two  branches  of  will  the  External, 
muscular  action  or  movement,  and  the  Internal,  men- 
tal action,  voluntary  attention  or  concentration.  These 
two  phases  are  rightly  distinguished.  They  answer 
roughly  to  two  directions  of  will-development,  illus- 
trated in  the  man  of  thought  and  the  man  of  action. 

At  the  same  time  the  two  modes  of  activity  are 
not  wholly  independent  one  of  another.  On  the  one 
side,  attention  involves,  as  we  saw  above,  a  certain 
amount  of  motor  innervation  and  muscular  activity. 
On  the  other  side,  all  voluntary  movement  involves 
attention.  In  doing  a  thing  in  order  to  realise  some 
end  the  mind  is  fixed  on  the  object  desired  and 
aimed  at,  and  in  a  subordinate  measure,  on  the  action 
subserving  this.  In  the  more  complex  processes  of 
willing  (deliberating,  choosing,  &c.),  attention  will  be 
found  to  play  a  still  more  conspicuous  part* 

1  The  relation  of  desire  to  Tolition  is  well  given  bj  Waitx,  <^-  ciL,  fil, 
cf,,  Volkmann,  cp,  cit.,  §  147.  Dr.  Bain  looks  on  desire  as  more  complex 
than,  and  as  seciondarj  to,  Tolition.  There  is  the  "  solicitation  of  the  motife " 
or  the  **  prompting  "  without  the  ability  to  act  on  it.  (Tk^  EmUicns  amd  A# 
IFilly  Part  II.,  Chap.  VIIL)  As  pointed  oat  above,  a  fiillj  develop 
desire  or  state  of  craving  involves  as  its  n^;ative  condition  the  absence  of  a 
representation  of  an  appropriate  action.  It  is  as  Dr.  Bain  observe  a  state  <tf 
conflicts  But  tbs  essential  principle  of  desire  is  present  in  all  vohmtarj 
action.  Dr.  Bain's  language  implies,  indeed,  that  every  process  of  8timala^ 
ing  or  motiving  the  will  involves  desire. 

*  This  applies  to  all  actions  performed  with  fhll  consdonanesa.  As  vs 
shall  see  by  and  by,  repetition  and  habit  tend  to  din^ipf^h  the  amount  of  at* 
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Development  of  Willing.  Having  thus  roughly 
analysed  the  process  of  willing,  we  proceed  to  trace 
its  development.  Here  we  shall  be  concerned  first  of 
all  with  the  manifestation  of  will  in  external  action. 
Its  other  manifestation  in  voluntary  concentration, 
which  has  already  been  discussed  to  some  extent  in 
its  bearing  on  intellect,  will  be  reconsidered  later  on. 

The  growth  of  Willing,  like  that  of  Knowing  and 
Feeling,  is  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and 
£rom  the  presentative  to  the  representative.  The 
actions  of  a  young  child,  e.g.^  carrying  something 
to  his  mouth,  are  comparatively  simple  movements 
directed  to  immediate  enjojrments.  The  actions  of 
an  adult,  e.g.,  writing  a  letter,  preparing  for  an 
examination  and  so  forth,  are  complex  chains  of 
movements,  and  involve  an  increase  of  representative 
power  or  power  of  picturing  remote  ends. 

Again,  action  is  at  first  presentative  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  peripherally  initiated,  being  a  response  to 
present  sense-impressions  {e.g.,  the  sight  of  food). 
Later  on  it  becomes  representative  in  that  it  is 
centrally  initiated,  being  called  forth  by  internal 
processes  of  imagination  and  not  directly  by  sense- 
impressions. 

A  series  of  gradations  of  ▼olontary  moyement  may  be  distinguished 
corresponding  to  the  grades  of  InteUection,  namely,  Sensation,  Perception, 
Bepresentative  Imagination,  and  Thought  G.  H.  Schneider  correlating 
different  grades  of  active  impulse  with  different  grades  of  feeling  divides 
the  former  into  Sensational,  Perceptional,  Ideational,  and  Rational  (Der 
MeriKhe  WiLU,  cf.,  Mind,  VoL  V.,  1880,  p  426). 

tention  inyolved ;  but  in  so  doing  they  detract  from  the  fbll  voluntary  char- 
acter of  the  actions.  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  relation  of  those  two  modes 
of  activity,  see  Wundt,  Physiol  Psychologic,  VoL  II.,  Cap.  XX.,  Sect  1, 
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Once  more,  th^  higlier  stages  of  action  show  a 
xnarked  increase  in  respect  of  complexity  and  repre- 
sentativeness in  that  the  psychical  process  preceding 
the  overt  action  becomes  more  complicated.  Instead 
of  a  rapid  process,  the  representation  of  an  end  and 
the  appropriate  action,  we  have  intricate  processes 
of  representation  known  as  deliberation,  choice,  and 
resolution*  Finally,  the  higher  developments  of  action 
embrace  modes  of  willing  which  are  altogeth^ 
internal  These  are  the  actions  which  make  up  the 
control  of  movement,  feeling,  and  thought. 

The  growth  of  the  Will,  like  that  of  Intellect  and 
Emotion,  implies  the  presence  of  certain  instinctive 
capabilities  and  dispositions.  These  have  already 
been  touched  on  and  will  have  to  be  considered  more 
closely  presently.  In  addition  to  these  we  must 
reckon  the  eflFect  of  exercise,  experience,  &c.  The 
Will  grows  by  exercise.  Each  form  of  its  activity 
becomes  morp  perfect  by  practice.  And  the  lower 
forms  of  exercise  in  bodily  movement  prepare  the 
way  to  some  extent  at  least  for  the  higher  exercises. 
As  will  be  seen  more  fully  presently,  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  growth  illustrates  the  eflfects  of  experience  and 
association.  Tl^e  primitive  impulses  of  will  have  to 
be  guided  into  definite  channels,  fixed  in  certain  direc- 
tions, and  this  is  the  work  of  experience. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  be  concerned  with 
the  first  stage  of  will-development,  that  of  presenta- 
tive  action  or  bodily  movement.  We  have  to  enquire 
by  what  steps  the  child  comes  to  command  his  muscles 
and  his  bodily  organs  and  to  make  them  the  instru- 
iients  of  his  desires  and  purposes. 
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How  Voluntary  Movement  Arises.  As  we  have 
seen,  voluntary  movement  includes  a  definite  repre- 
sentation of  a  particular  object  or  end,  and  of  an 
action  fitted  to  attain  the  object.  And  it  is  plain  that 
the  knowledge  of  this  particular  end,  and  also  of  the 
means  of  realising  it,  must  have  been  gained  firom 
experience.  And  this  seems  to  imply  that  the  move- 
ment must  first  have  been  performed  without  any 
clear  representation  either  of  the  movement  itself  or 
of  its  result.  What  we  have  to  do  then  is  to  observe 
closely  the  early  forms  of  movement  in  order  to  see 
how  action  wanting  this  definiteness  of  prevision 
passes  into  voluntary  action  proper,  that  is  to  say 
action  accompanied  by  such  a  definite  prevision.  In 
order  to  this  we  must  begin  by  distinguishing  the 
several  classes  of  early  movement. 

Early  Movements  Classed,  (l)  Unprompted  or 
Random  Movements. — Of  the  early  movements  which 
precede  voluntary  ones  the  first  class  is  that  known 
as  spontaneous,  unprompted  or  random  movements.^ 
These  include  all  movements  which  result  from  the 
excitation  of  motor  centres.  They  are  not  preceded 
by  any  conscious  element,  feeling  or  desire,  and  have 
BO  psychical  accompaniment  at  all  beyond  the  mus- 
cular experience  attending  the  carrying  out  of  the 
movement.  They  appear  as  altogether  wanting  in 
purpose,  and  so  are  called  'random'  movements. 
They  are  described  as  the  spontaneous  overflow  of 
energy  locked  up  in  the  central  motor  organs,  as  the 
result  of  the  disposition  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous 

^They  liaye  also  been  called  'antomatio  moTementa'  (Wondt)  and  irn- 
pnlaiye  movements  (Preyer). 
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motor  organ  to  fall  into  a  state  of  activity.  Many  of 
the  spasmodic  and  irregular  movements  of  young 
animals  and  children  soon  after  birth  belong  to  this 
class.  Such  are  movements  of  the  arms,  legs,  eyes, 
&c.,  which  appear  to  be  due  to  no  impression  received 
from  without  and  no  internal  feeling. 

(2)  Reflex  Movements. — ^These  diflfer  from  the  first 
class  in  being  the  result  of  a  process  of  sensory  stimu- 
lation. They  are  responses  to  external  stimuli,  and 
as  such  involve  a  double  current  of  excitation,  an 
inward  through  the  sensory  nerves,  and  an  outward 
through  the  motor  nerves.  They  agree,  however, 
with  random  movements  in  the  circumstance  tiiat 
they  involve  no  distinct  psychical  antecedent 
The  impression  resulting  from  the  incoming  nerve- 
process  is  fugitive,  evanescent,  and  *  sub-conscioie,' 
the  incoming  excitation  being  instantly  followed  by 
the  outgoing  excitation  and  the  movement.  The 
movement  is  restricted  in  character  and  is  connected 
by  direct  nervous  paths  with  the  sensory  organ  con- 
cerned. Beflex  movements  have  slightly  more  of 
the  appearance  of  a  purposive  character  than  auto- 
matic movements,  though  this  is  in  many  cases  very 
vague  and  ill-defined.  And  there  is  no  element  oi 
conscious  desire  present  Such  are  the  actions  of 
closing  the  fingers  on  an  object  put  in  the  infant's 
hand,  blinking  when  an  object  is  suddenly  brought 
near  the  eye.  Some  of  these  as  breathing,  swallowing, 
are  necessary  for  the  child's  existence,  and  are  (ap- 
proximately) perfect  from  birth.  Others  as  blinking 
appear  somewhat  later.^    As  we  shall  see  presently, 

^See  Preyer,  Die  Seel4  de$ Ki$ide$,  |v  20»  rf.,  Cap  X. 
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voluntary  actions  often  repeated  and  become  habitual 
tend  to  approximate  to  this  reflex  type. 

The  exact  nature  and  range  of  reflex  action  or  reflexes  is  a  point 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  discossion.  Many  actions  commonly  des- 
cribed as  reflex,  that  is  non-volitional,  responses  to  stimuli  are  preceded 
by  a  conscious  sensory  impression,  4,g»f  closing  the  eyes  at  a  dazzling 
light,  starting  at  a  loud  sound.  These  are  marked  off  by  some  (e,g,,  Dr. 
Carpenter)  as  sensory-motor  reflexes.  These  involve  the  activity  of  the 
centres  of  consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  reflexes 
involving  only  the  lower  centres  in  which  there  is  no  antecedent  sensa- 
tion, e,g,y  the  movement  of  the  limbs,  in  response  to  stimuli,  of  a  sleeping 
child  or  of  a  decapitated  animaL  These  have  been  marked  off  as  exdto- 
motor  actions.^ 

(3)  Instinctive  Movements. — It  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish these  from  reflex  movements.  like  these 
last  they  are  responses  to  stimuli  But  they  are 
marked  oflf  from  reflex  movements  first  of  all  by  being 
more  complex  in  character;  and  secondly,  what  is 
more  important,  by  having  a  distinct  psychical  ac- 
companiment, namely,  a  feeling  of  some  kind.  They 
are  further  differenced  from  reflex  actions  in  that  they 
have  a  distinctly  marked  purposive  character.  It 
seems  probable,  moreover,  that  there  is  some  element 
of  desire  or  striving  towards  an  end  present  in  in- 
stinctive actions  though  the  consciousness  of  the  end 
is  of  a  very  vague  character.  They  are  inherited 
tendencies  to  act  answering  to  actions  of  a  uniform 
character  and  repeated  in  innumerable  instances  in 
the  life  of  the  race.  The  instinctive  actions  of  the 
lower  animals  such  as  the  incubation  of  the  female 


I  On  the  nature  of  reflex  action  the  reader  may  consult  Dr.  Carpenter, 
Menial  Phytiology,  Chap  II.,  Par.  47,  06,  and  foUowing;  G.  H.  Lewes, 
Fhyncal  Basis  itf  Mind,  Prob.  IV. ;  Wnndt,  opt  cit,,  II.,  Cap.  XXL,  pp.  403- 
412 ;  G.  fl.  Schneider,  Der  menschlichs  WiUe,  Kap.  11. 
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bird,  the  building  of  cells  by  bees,  and  of  dams  by 
beavers,  are  of  this  type.  In  man  the  number  of 
perfect  instincts  is  lew.  Sucking  is  one  of  the 
best  marked  examples.  When  the  leeling  of  hunger 
arises,  and  the  proper  object  is  present  the  action 
follows.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  many  actions 
acquired  in  early  life,  such  as  seizing  objects  with  the 
hand,  sitting  upright,  walking,  are  partly  instinctiye 
in  character,  being  greatly  aided  by  definite  inherited 
tendencies. 


The  natiiTe  of  Instmctive  Action  bis  given  rise  to  even  more  speen* 
laUon  than  that  of  reflex  action.  The  analogy  between  instinctive  an^ 
habitual  action  has  already  been  touched  <hl  This  is  iUustrated  by  the 
fact  that  we  commonly  describe  a  perfectly  habitual  (8econdarily-«iitx>- 
matic)  act  as  performed  '  instinctively'.  The  distinctly  purposive  chsr> 
acter  of  instinctive  actions  in  the  lower  animals,  coupled  with  the  want 
of  experience,  has  led  to  the  somewhat  £uiciftQ  hypothesis  of  a  power 
of  clairvoyance.^  The  persistent  canying  out  of  instinctive  actioiis 
when  the  'purpose'  can  no  longer  be  realised  {e,g,f  when  a  beaver  Avt 
up  in  a  room  continues  to  follow  out  his  constructive  or  dam-baHding 
instinct)  seems  to  show  that  there  is  no  dear  representation  in  tlie  ease.' 
The  question  as  to  the  relation  of  reflex  to  instinctive  action  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  yet  settled.  8ome,  as  Mr.  Spencer,  regard  iostinetife 
actions  as  compound  reflexes,  and  Q.  H.  Schneider  has  recently  adopted 
the  same  view.  But  the  psychical  accompaniment,  feeling  and  striving 
seem  to  differentiate  them  sufficiently  trom  the  otheia' 


>  See  my  work  on  Pessimism,  p.  118. 

*  VolkmsDn  would  distingaish  the  daik  impulse  (Trieb)  in  instinct  whie^ 
Bpringi  from  an  organic  sensation  and  ii  based  on  an  origiaal  physiological 
*  preformation/  from  the  desire  which  is  sobaequantly  excited  by  a  peroeptioii 
and  the  associated  images  (op,  cU.,  pp.  428,  429). 

t  On  the  nature  ol  instinctive  action  see  H.  Spencer,  PrindpUs  ^  Ft^As' 
loffy.  Part  lY.,  Chap.  V. ;  G.  J.  Romanes,  Animal  InteUigenee^  p.  10,  and 
following.  €/.,  MenUd  Bwlution  in  Animals,  Chap.  XL,  and  foOowiog; 
Wundt,  op.  eit..  Cap.  XVIIL,  p.  886,  and  Cap.  XXL,  p.  415;  a  H. 
Schneider,  Der  msnsehlicks  WUU,  Part  XL  The  nmge  of  instinctivt  la- 
pulse  in  hmoon  life  is  well  brought  out  by  the  last  writer  and  bv  Plrtyo; 
op.  dL,  Cap.  XL 
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Other  Forms  of  Early  Movement.  In  order  to  make 
this  brief  ^  survey  of  early  movements  complete  y^e 
must  touch  on  one  or  two  other  groups.  Of  these 
the  first  are  the  expressional  movements  already  con- 
sidered (crying,  pouting,  &c.)  These  stand  in  close 
connection  with  instinctive  movements  in  so  far  as 
they  involve  a  feeling  and  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
inherited.  They  are  marked  off  by  the  want  of  pur- 
posiveness,  and  for  this  reason  are  commonly  ex- 
eluded  from  the  head  of  wilL  But  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  they  stand  in  dose  relation  to  the  simplest 
and  earliest  forms  of  voluntary  movement. 

Finally,  mention  may  just  be  made  of  another 
group,  viz.,  imitative  movements.  These  appear  to  be 
wanting,  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  in  the  element  of 
desire  and  purpose,  though  on  the  other  hand  they 
imply  a  distinct  representation  of  the  movement  itself. 
According  to  the  latest  observations  these  manifest 
themselves  at  an  early  period,  and  greatly  aid  in  the 
growth  of  the  will  They  will  have  to  be  considered 
more  fully  by  and  by.* 

Instinctive  Germ  of  Voluntary  Movement.  Let  us 
now  see  how  far  these  simple  kinds  of  movement  will 
supply  a  starting  point  in  the  development  of  volun- 
tary movement  And  to  begin  with  the  first,  random 
movement  A  child  by  bringing  his  limbs  into  play 
in  this  manner  would  it  is  dear  have  experience  of 


>  For  an  intentting  tcoonnt  of  the  eariy  morements  see  Lotse,  Mtiid' 
nMu  Fiycholoffie,  Bach  IL,  Eap.  IlL,  f  24 ;  Preyer,  Op.  eiL^  Cap  8,  d  acf. 
An  exhanstiTe  damifioatton  of  movements  wonid  have  to  include  late  acqnisi« 
tions,  and  more  partieolarly  habitual  or  secondarily  automatic  movements. 
For  A  more  elaborate  classification  of  movemente  see  Carpenter,  Animal 
FhytMogy,  Chap.  Ih 
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moving  Ms  organs,  and  after  a  number  of  these  per- 
formances would  be  able  to  represent  the  move- 
ment Not  only  so,  he  might  find  that  under  certain 
circumstances  pleasure  resulted  from  such  a  random 
movement.  Thus  if  when  a  bright  object  is  held 
out  to  him  he  happens  to  extend  his  arm  and  come 
into  contact  with  it,  he  will  obtain  the  pleasure  of 
possessing  it.  After  one  or  more  such  *  coincidences ' 
he  would  learn  that  when  an  object  is  held  out  to 
him  this  movement  of  stretching  out  his  hands  will 
be  followed  by  the  enjoyment  of  handling  it.  Some 
have  supposed  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  children 
uniformly  come  to  do  things  intelligently  and  witii 
purpose.^ 

That  there  is  some  truth  in  this  theory  may  be 
admitted.  Unprompted  actions  may  thus  lead  to 
volimtary  ones.  Moreover,  the  fact  ^nphasised  by 
this  theory,  that  vigorous  motor  organs  involve  a 
disposition  to  activity,  is  a  circumstance  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  seeking  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  wilL  A  vigorous  motor  system  ready 
to  act  and  to  act  energetically  is  a  condition  of  a 
rapid  development  of  will.  Nevertheless  this  does 
not  supply  us  with  an  adequate  theory  of  the  way 
in  which  voluntary  movement  arises.  It  is  veiy 
doubtful  to  begin  with  whether  there  is  any  con- 
siderable number  of  strictly  unprompted  movements. 


>  This  18  more  particultrly  Pro!  Bain's  riew.  He  has  sought  to  estaUiiii 
the  wide  range  of  such  spontaneoos  movement^  especially  in  tm\j  life.  And 
by  the  aid  of  hiM  'Law  of  Self-Conservation'  he  endeaToofs  to  show  that 
all  spontaneoos  movements  bringing  pleasure  would  be  directly  ftuHieied  a&d 
prolonged  by  the  increased  vitality  accompanying  the  pleuura.  See  his 
volume  '  The  Emotiona  and  the  IFiU,'  'The  Will,'  Chap.  L 
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Many  which  seem  such,  as  the  odd  irregular  spas- 
modic movements  of  infants,  are  probably'  responses 
to  faint  sensory  stimuli  internal  or  external.  In  view 
of  the  small  number  and  the  infrequency  of  purely 
random  movements,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  number 
and  variety  of  coincidences  required  for  explaining 
the  origin  of  voluntary  movement  on  this  theory 
would  arise  in  the  way  supposed.  And  observation 
of  young  children  does  not  bear  out  the  theory.* 

Again,  some  look  on  reflex  action  as  the  starting 
point  in  the  growth  of  voluntary  movement.  As  we 
have  just  seen,  many  (if  not  all)  of  the  so-called  un- 
prompted actions  are  rather  reflex  in  character  being 
responses  to  peripheral  stimulL  The  movement  known 
as  starting,  e.gf.,  at  a  sudden  sound,  suggests  that  by 
the  very  structure  of  the  nervous  system  all  sensory 
stimulation  tends  to  call  forth  a  variety  of  move- 
ments, the  range  varying  with  the  strength  of  the 
stimulus.  H  this  is  so,  we  may  understand  how  a 
number  of  purposeless  movements  would  be  excited 
by  the  constant  play  of  sensory  stimuli  on  the  child's 
organism,  which  movements  might  afterwards  become 
voluntary.  Thus  to  take  our  previous  example,  the 
sight  of  a  bright  object  might  call  forth  a  variety  of 
movem^its,  and  among  others,  that  of  stretching  out 
the  hand,  and  in  this  way  the  child  would  come  to 
know  the  connection  between  this  particular  move- 
ment and  the  result,  and  so  perform  it  in  a  voluntary 
way. 

This  theory  again  probably  contains  an  ingredient 

»  See  Wundt,  PhyiioL  FttftholoffU^  XL,  Cap.  21,  Sect  1,  Preyer,  qp.  cflL, 
Cap.  9. 
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of  truth.  A  certain  range  of  reflex  action,  as  in  start- 
ing, might  no  doubt  happen  to.  lead  to  the  happy- 
results  supposed  But  the  theory  obviously  assumes 
too  much  in  supposing  that  the  required  number  and 
variety  of  coincidences  would  arise.  And  further  it 
overlooks  the  fact  that  in  the  case  just  referred  to  there 
is  a  distinct  element  of  feeling,  the  pleasurable  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  sight  of  the  bright  object.  This 
leads  us  to  consider  the  third  dass  of  movements, 
known  as  instinctive. 

The  theory  that  reflex  movement  is  the  starting  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  voluntary  movement  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  very 
structure  and  mode  of  working  of  the  nervous  system,  which  involves 
the  sequence,  sensoty  stimulation  (afferent  impulse)  and  motor  inner- 
vation (efferent  impulse).  It  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  this 
mode  of  action  is  the  lowest  grade  of  movement  in  the  case  of  man  and 
the  most  general  and  therefore  the  typical  form  in  that  of  the  animal 
world  as  a  whole.  Hence  it  has  frequently  been  taken  as  the  starting 
point  in  the  development  of  voluntary  action  in  the  case  of  the  human 
individual,  e.^.,  by  Lotze,  who,  however,  recognises  the  possibUity  of 
random  movements  due  to  processes  of  assimilation  (Stoff-wechsel)  in 
the  centres  {op.  city  pp.  289-292).  Hence,  too^  Mr.  Spencer  in  tracing  the 
development  of  wiU  through  the  animal  series  takes  reflex  action  as  the 
initial  stage.  So  far  as  reflex  action  means  simply  the  conj  unction  of  two 
nervous  processes,  a  sensory  and  a  motor,  this  view  seems  to  be  j ust  The 
first  movements  of  the  child  are  largely  if  not  altogether  called  forth  by 
sensory  stimuli.  But  if  we  nse  the  term  reflex  in  the  narrow  sense  so 
as  to  exclude  instinctive  actions,  we  must  be  careful  to  observe  the  ele- 
ment of  feeling  which  differences  the  first  actions  of  the  child  from  snch 
reflex  movements. 

Instinctive  movement  is  (unlearned)  movement  of 
a  particular  kind  called  forth  by  a  sensory  impression, 
but  preceded  by  feeling,  and  apparently  by  a  vague 
element  of  desire.  Now  the  type  of  movement  out 
of  which  voluntary  movement  emerges  is  most  closely 
related  to  this.     It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  move- 
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ments  called  forth  when  a  child  has  the  sensation  of 
hunger.  There  seems  from  the  first  to  be  an  element 
of  craving  or  desiring  present  in  the  case,  though 
this  is  of  the  vaguest  kind.  The  movements  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  pressure  of  the  feeling  lasts,  and 
it  is  out  of  these  blind  groping  movements  prompted 
by  a  painfdl  sensation  that  the  required  movements 
(carrying  the  head  to  the  breast,  &c.)  grow.  This 
type  of  movement  may  conveniently  be  called  Ap- 
petitive Movement. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  early  movements  of  the 
in&nt  appear  to  be  preceded  and  determined  by 
feding.  It  is  probable  that  all  sensations  (special  or 
organic)  when  accompanied  by  a  distinct  feeling  of 
pleasure  or  pain  are  imiuediately  followed  by  an  active 
impulse  of  some  kind.  This  in  its  simplest  form  is 
merely  the  active  ccmsciousness  attending  the  outgoing 
motor  impulses.  This  aspect  of  it  is  illustrated  in  the 
phenomena  of  emotional  expression,  which  as  we  have 
seen  are  (to  a  considerable  extent)  instinctive  move- 
ments. All  feeling  vents  itself  in  movements  of  some 
kind.  Moreover,  as  we  saw  above,  all  feeling  is 
doBely  related  to  the  active  state  of  desire.  And  at  the 
beginning  of  life  expressive  movement  and  appetitive 
movement  are  very  imperfectly  distinguishable.* 

The  latter  becomes  differenced  from  the  formei;  as 
soon  as  the  child  has  reached  the  first  dim  conscious- 
ness of  futurity.  Henceforth  a  pleasurable  feeling 
will  prompt  to  action  for  the  saJce  of  its  continuance. 


*  Even  in  later  life  It  is  often  difficult  to  distingoiflih  these.    It  is  probable 
that  a  good  deal  of  desire  of  a  vagne  kind  enters  into  the  cry  of  a  child  of 

8  or  4. 
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This  eimple  form  of  striving  after  something  appears 
Teiy  early  in  life.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  act  of 
attending  to  what  is  pleasant,  in  which  the  non- 
Tolnntary  form  of  attention  passes  into  the  voluntary.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  pain  excites  movements  accom- 
panied by  a  vague  longing  for  rdi^.  Here  the  pro- 
perly volitional  element  of  desire  or  striving  appears 
still  more  conspicuously.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
instinctive  movement,  to  which  this  eady  appetitive 
movement  bears  so  dose  an  analogy,  is  determined 
rather  by  the  pressure  (Drang)  of  painful  organic 
sensations,  than  by  any  representation  of  a  resulting 
pleasure.  And  appetitive  movement  itself  is  evi- 
dently a  vague  striving  to  get  rid  of  a  pain. 

The  particular  direction  which  these  appetitive 
impulses  take  in  any  given  case  is  determined  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  inherited  nerve-connections. 
They  are  thus  (in  part  at  least)  instinctive  move- 
ments in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.*  This  applies 
to  a  number  of  movements,  such  as  rubbing  or  send- 
ing .tiie  head,  &c.,  carrying  objects  to  the  mouth, 
stretching  out  the  hand  to  seize  objects,  reaching  for- 
ward with  the  body,  and  waUdng.  There  seems  a 
definite  tendency  from  the  first  to  respond  to  certain 
impressions  by  certain  movements,  and  also  to  group 

>  See  t[bove,  p.  0^  Wnndt  regardi  tbe  aethritj  of  mind  shown  in  t^ 
retction  of  attention  on  impreiiions  (apperception)  aa  the  ftmdamental  modt 
of  aetivity^-ont  of  which  will  takes  ita  rise.    FkymoL  I'^ifckologie^' Y6L  IL> 

*This  seems  to  be  Wnndfs  Tiew  when  he  says:  *' As  no  being  in  the  fint 
utterance  of  its  impolses  can  haye  a  knowledge  of  its  own  moTements  sad 
their  effects,  ^e  must  regard  the  movement  at  the  same  time  as  a  meohanieal 
effect,  grounded  in  the  inherited  oiganisation,  of  the  external  sensoty  stimoli 
which  hme  eaoited  the  feeling  ".    (Op.  cU,,  p.  412.) 
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movements  (e,gr,,  those  of  the  two  eyes,  two  arms, 
and  two  legs)  in  a  certain  way,  though  the  right  move- 
ment or  combination  may  only  be  reached  gradually 
after  a  series  of  trials  and  a  process  of  approxima- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  some  movements  may  be 
selected  from  among  a  number  of  heterogeneous 
movements  prompted  by  a  feeling  and  a  vague 
craving,  because  they  are  found  to  bring  relief  or 
pleasure.  Thus  a  child  lying  in  an  uncomfortable 
position  may  be  noticed  to  execute  a  number  of 
movements,  some  of  which  have  little  adaptation 
to  the  object,  till  by  and  by  certain  movements 
are  hit  upon  which  bring  about  a  more  comfortable 
position. 

The  germ  of  voluntary  movement  may  thus  be 
resolved  into  the  following  elements.  Feeling  tends 
from  the  first  to  stir  active  impulse.  As  soon  as 
consciousness  begins  to  develop  and  a  vague  represen- 
tation of  a  future  like  the  present  or  contrasting  with 
it  becomes  possible,  this  prompting  of  impulse  assumes 
the  more  distinctly  voluntary  character  of  an  appeti- 
tive movement,  with  its  vague  striving  towards  an 
end.*  Random  movement  may  supply  a  certain 
experience  of  movement  which  is  usefuL  And  how- 
ever this  be,  the  vigour  of  the  active  organs  and  their 
readiness  to  act  is  an  important  condition  of  this 
early  development.  Again,  reflex  movements,  of 
which  starting  is   the  type,  may  co-operate  to  a 

^  The  procees  here  is  closely  analogous  to  that  of  natoral  aelectioii.  The 
mgency  of  feeling  bringB  about  a  wide  variety  of  moTement»  answering  to  the 
*  accidental '  variations  of  organic  forms.  Out  of  these^  certain  movements 
are  picked  out  and  pursued  which  are  found  to  be  useful,  just  as  certain 
forms  of  structure  are  preserved  when  advantageous  to  their  possessors. 
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veiy  slight  extent  And  definitely  circnmsoibed 
reflex  movements  may  be  taken  up  into  Tolnntary, 
as  in  the  complex  act  of  grasping  a  thing.  Finally^ 
definite  instinctive  tendencies  to  perform  particular 
kinds  of  movement  in  particular  eircimistanc^  and 
imder  the  pressure  of  particular  modes  of  feeling 
enter,  often  in  a  very  disguised  way,  into  voluntaiy 
movement,  expediting  the  triansfcmnation  of  the  ear- 
lier vague  appetitive,  into  the  later  definite  volun* 
taiy  movement.^ 

Effect  of  Experience.  Thus  far  we  have  been 
dealing  with  the  primitive  germs  of  will,  the 
innate  tendencies  which  imderlie  the  first  8im|Je 
experiments  in  movement  We  have  now  to  con- 
eider  more  carefully  the  effects  of  experience,  and 
of  the  successive  performances  or  exercises  of  the 
active  organs  in  the  pursuit  of  the  simple  ends  of 
early  life. 

(a)  To  begin  with,  when  the  child  acting  und^ 
the  first  vague  impulse  to  attain  a  pleasure  or  avoid 
a  pai^  succeeds  in  pfenning  the  appropriate  move- 
ment the  prompting  of  his  will  becomes  definite. 
He  has  now  had  experience  of  the  attainment  of  a 
particular  kind  of  pleasure,  and  the  *  traces '  of  this 
subsequently  stored  up  will  serve  to  give  definitenes 
to  his  impulses.  Thus  after  stretching  out  his  hand 
again  and  again  and  seizing  objects,  he  is  able  to 
shape  a  distinct  xepreeentation  of  the  pleasure  of 
handling  an  object,  and  in  this  way  when  occasion 

*Pr«7«r  ihowrin  mti  interestinff  wayi  in  the  oisr  of  leuning  to  fltrclck 
out  and  leiM  an  object,  how  the  will  thna  ap^vropriates  roflez  and  inatiiietbe 
elements,  op,  tit,  Ca^  XL,  p.  15^  kc 
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arises  he  will  ejEperience  a  definite  desire  towards  this 
particular  ^id. 

(b)  la  the  second  place,  this  experience  ol  move* 
ment  brought  about  by  these  first  vague  desires  gives 
precision  and  definiteness  to  the  particular  movement 
concerned.  As  we  have  seen,  the  first  knovelnents  are 
ill-defined  and  unsteady.  Experience  teaches  the 
child  the  kind  of  movement  needed  to  compass  his 
ends.  The  *  traces'  ot  the  motor  experience  persist, 
and  after  a  time  give  rise  to  a  .distinct  motor  repre* 
sentation.  Thus  after  several  experiences  of  turning 
the  head,  the  child  is  able  to  ^  picture "  that  particular 
movement 

This  will  involve,  further,  a  diminution  of  efiort  and 
an  increase  of  facility  in  the  movement.  This  will 
be  brought  about  in  part  by  the  very  growth  of  the 
organ,  the  strengthening  of  the  muscles.  It  will  be 
fiirth^ed,  too,  by  the  repetition  o£  the  particular  kind 
of  movement  Through  the  accumulation  of  motor 
traces,  and  the  growth  of  distinct  motor  representa- 
tions, the  movement  will  become  easier  in  the  sense 
that  it  calls  for  less  efiort  of  mind,  that  k  less  concen- 
tration. Distinctness  of  representation  involves  ease 
and  rapidity  in  the  succeeding  performance  or  exe- 
cution. 

(c)  In  the  third  place,  this  effect  of  experience 
involves  association.  To  begin  with,  the  end  becomes 
associated  with  a  definite  kind  of  movement  The 
repeated  attainment  of  a  pleasurable  experience  by 
means  of  a  particular  movement  serves  to  connect  the 
two  in  the  mind,  so  that  the  recurrence  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  pleasure  and  the  attendant  desire  is 
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at  once  followed  by  the  representation  of  the  necessary 
movement  Thus  after  a  little  experience  the  recur- 
rence of  the  sensation  of  hunger  and  the  desire  for 
food  at  once  calls  forth  the  appropriate  movements, 
leaning  forward,  stretching  out  the  hands,  opening 
the  mouth,  and  so  on. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  influence  of  association  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  representation  of  the  end 
together  with  the  appropriate  movement  is  suggested 
by  the  appearance  of  a  particular  object  or  set  of 
circumstances.  This  early  voluntary  movement  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  response  to  sense-impressions.  It  is 
the  sight  of  the  food,  the  bath,  the  favourite  toy,  snd  so 
forth,  which  excites  desire  and  motor  impulse.  Desire 
is  now  no  longer  dependent  on  the  presence  of  an 
actual  sensation  pleasurable  or  painful :  it  has  as  its 
antecedent  not  a  sensation  but  a  percept.  It  arises 
upon  seeing  something  related  to  the  end  or  object  of 
desire. 

The  growth  of  these  volitional  MBOciatioiiB  illastnteB  the  general  Imws 
of  retentiyenees,  the  effects  of  interest,  concentration,  and  repetitioiL 
The  special  power  of  representing  actions  and  their  results  tenia  on  a 
good  memory  for  feelings  and  a  good  diBcrimination  and  oocrespoodii^ 
retentiveness  for  motor  experiences. 

Extension  of  Range  of  Movement.  While  particular 
modes  of  voluntary  movement  are  thus  being  per- 
fected, new  modes  are  being  found  out  and  executed 
When  the  child  has  learnt  to  use  his  hands  in  one 
way  he  is  in  a  better  position  to  use  them  in  another 
way.  A  fresh  situation  occurs;  his  toy  fells  out 
of  his  lap  to  one  side  of  him.  The  movements  of 
stretching  out  the  hands  already  learnt  come  to  hk 
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aid.  He  has  a  vague  representation  of  what  he  has 
^to  do,  and  adapts  his  actions  to  the  new  circtim- 
stances.  In  all  this  we  see  that  the  process  of 
acquiring  command  over  the  organs  is  a  series  of 
experiments  and  tentatives,  by  which  vague  indefinite 
promptings  are  gradually  transformed  into  definite 
promptings. 

By  this  same  process  of  adapting  old  attainments 
to  new  occasions  a  child  gradually  learns  to  combine 
movements.  Thus  he  learns  to  perform  simul- 
taneously movements  of  the  two  hands,  as  in  holding 
an  apple  with  one  hand  and  picking  out  the  pips  with 
the  other.  Similarly  he  goes  on  to  execute  a  series 
of  movements,  as  in  stretching  out  his  hand  to  an 
object,  seizing  it,  and  carrying  it  to  his  moutL  K 
he  has  already  learnt  separately  the  movement  of 
grasping  an  object,  and  of  carrying  one  to  his  mouth, 
the  combination  of  the  two  follows  when  the  appro- 
priate circumstances  occur.  Most  of  the  child's  move- 
ments are  strictly  speaking  complex  movements,  and 
chains  of  movement  He  begins  to  construct  almost 
as  soon  as  he  learns  to  command  his  motor  organs 
at  alL 

Although  we  commonly  speak  of  new  movements 
being  combined  out  of  old  elements,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  widening  of  the  range  of  movement 
involves  separation  as  well  At  first  motor  excita- 
tion tends  to  diflEuse  itself  and  to  engage  a  large 
number  of  musclea  This  is  illustrated  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue,  &c.,  which  commonly  accom- 
pany the  first  tentatives  in  writing.  Certain  groups 
of  movements,  e.g.f  those  of  the  two  arms,  of  the 
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fingers  of  the  same  hand,  are  in  a  measure  co-ordinated 
from  the  first,  so  that  a  c^>eGial  ^ort  at  aepaiBting 
them  is  needed.  Motor  constraction,  like  that  of 
new  sensory  images,  thus  involves  isolation  as  wdl 
as  comhina4ion«^ 

Imitation.  The  term  imitation  is  popularly  used 
for  the  adoption  of  any  movement,  feeling,  or  even 
peculiarity  of  thought  from  others.  In  mental  science 
it  is  confined  to  actions.  By  an  imitative  movement 
is  meant  one  which  is  called  forth  directly  by  the 
sight  of  that  movement  as  performed  by  another. 
Thus  it  is  an  imitative  action  wh^i  a  child  pouts  in 
response  to  another's  pout 

Imitation  implies  a  connection  between  the  sight 
of  a  movement  and  its  actual  performance  as  known 
through  muscular  experience.  To  some  extent  this 
connection  seems  to  be  instinctive  and  inherited 
Preyer  tells  us  that  his  child  when  less  than  4  months 
pouted  in  response  to  his  father's  pout*  It  seems 
impossible  that  his  individual  experience  could  have 
taught  him  the  connection  between  the  appearance 
of  the  movement  and  the  execution  of  it  Such 
an  action,  like  the  in&nt's  responsive  smile,  might 
be  ascribed  to  the  £stct  that  there  were  inherited 
nervous  connections  between  the  centres  of  sight  and 
oral  movement,  involving  an  original  disposition  to 
respond  to  the  lead  of  another's  movement  But 
though  there  is  probably  a  certain  instinctive  ele- 

*  *'The  win  it  neither  ooordinatbg  only,  nm*  ieolAtiiig  onlyv  hot  bo^* 
Preyer,  op.  ciL,  814. 

*0p.  dt,  p.  177.  This  agrees  with  a  ranarkofKr.  Darwin  tiiathis  boy 
oppeared  to  imitate  soands  when  4  months  old.  See  his  Biogr^kiad  SkOA 
(/  an  Infant,  in  Mind,  VoL  IL  (1877),  p.  291. 
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ment  in  imitation  t£e  imitative  impulse  does  not 
come  into  full  play  till  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
year,  that  is  to  say  after  the  child  has  learnt  to  per- 
form many  actions  in  the  way  described  above.* 

Leaving  the  possibility  of  instinctive  imitation  out 
of  account  we  may  say  that  imitation  presupposes  a 
certain  experience  of  movement  and  a  stock  of  motor 
acquisitions.  It  includes  the  power  of  framing  a 
distinct  representation  of  a  movement  apart  from 
the  special  circumstances  and  needs  which  first  called 
it  forth.  And  this  power  again  presupposes  special 
attention  to  the  movement  itself  at  the  time  of  its 
performance.  More  particularly  it  implies  that  the 
motor  representation  has  become  firmly  associated 
with  the  particular  visual  impression  which  we  call 
the  sight  or  appearance  of  the  movement. 

To  this  ii  must  be  added  that  the  impulse  to  imitate 
others  implies  a  certain  facility  in  the  performance  of 
the  action  and  a  corresponding  disposition  or  readiness 
to  perform  it  again.  As  we  have  seen,  the  repetition 
of  any  action  makes  that  action  easier,  that  is  dimi- 
nishes the  effort  involved.  This  being  so,  less  motive 
force  would  be  required  to  call  forth  the  action. 

It  must  be  remembered  farther  that  the  exercise  of 
the  active  organs  (within  limits)  is  pleasurable,  and  a 
child  who  begins  to  feel  that  he  is  gaining  command 
of  his  motor  organs  finds  a  distinct  satisfaction  in 
bringing  them  into  play.  He  does  things  {e.g.,  in 
romping  play)  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  them.    Hence 

^  Mr.  Darwin  (loc  eiL)  nys  that  his  boy  when  11)  nHmtha  old  '*  could 
readily  imitate  all  sorts  of  actions  "•  For  a  detailed  aocoont  of  the  growth  of 
the  imitative  impulse  see  Preyer,  op,  eU,f  Caip,  XIL 
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where  a  dose  association  has  been  formed  between 
certain  visual  impressions  and  certain  movements,  the 
sight  of  another  performing  a  particular  movement 
may  suffice  to  call  it  fortL  The  action  is  not  fiilly 
voluntary.  There  is  no  distinct  element  of  desire  or 
wish  for  an  end  present  in  the  child's  mind.  At  most 
there  is  a  vague  desire  for  the  pleasure  of  movement, 
and  even  this  is  not,  apparently,  present  in  all  cases. 
The  impression  vividly  suggests,  and  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  action,  without  any  intermediate 
stage  of  looking  onward  and  desiring  a  result. 

Imitation  i«  a  signal  example  of  the  tendency  already  touched  on  to 
carry  out  any  movement  vividly  raggeeted  at  the  momenL  As  vat 
pointed  ont^  a  motor  representation  appears  to  involve  a  naaooit  stage  of 
the  process  of  innervation,  and  oonaequently  tends  to  pass  into  te 
actual  performance  of  the  movement  In  closely  watcldng  anotho't 
movements,  e,g,,  the  strokes  of  a  billiard  player,  we  are,  as  Lotze  obsemi^ 
apt  to  accompany  them  with  slight  movements  of  the  same  kind  (M§^ 
dnitdie  Ptychologie^  p.  293)l  Other  instances  of  this  tendency  are  te 
non-voluntary  utterances  of  a  person  '  thinking  aloud '.  Mors  etnkiiig 
examples  are  to  be  met  with  in  abnormal  conditions,  in  the  canying 
out  of  %d^  fixes,  or  ideas  of  actions  which  have  for  some  reason  acquired 
a  preternatural  persistence  in  the  mind.  These  are  conunonly  sus- 
tained by  a  strong  force  of  emotion.  ICr.  Bomanes  observes  that  ths 
imitative  tendency  which  shews  itself  most  oonspicuouslj  in  &e  raon 
intelligent  animals,  in  savage  races,  in  the  insane,  and  at  an  early  period 
of  child  life,  '*is  characteristic  of  a  certain  area  of  mental  evohitiflii' 
(Mental  Evolution  in  Animak,  p.  825)l^ 

Later  on  this  *  unconscious '  mechanical  imitatKm 
tends  to  become  a  more  conscious  and  definitely 
voluntary  operation^     A  child  of  6  or  8  imitates  tli^ 

^  Wondt  rightly  remarks  that  every  distinct  representation  of  a  moveiiMat 
is  attended  by  an  impulse  to  perform  it  fPhysiolog,  F^^Aologu,  IL,  p.  39(9. 
For  a  fidler  account  of  the  process  involved  the  reader  should  consolt  Ik; 
Carpenter's  account  of  Ideo-motor  action,  Mental  PkyeioUg^,  Bk.  L,  Oupc 
VI.,  Sect  8,  and  Dr.  Bain's  illustration  of  the  influence  of  Fixed  Idsas  oa 
action.     The  Emotione  and  th»  fFiU,  Pt  II.,  Chap.  V.,  Sect  6. 
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actions  of  others  under  the  influence  of  a  conscious 
desire  to  do  what  others  do.  The  motive  here  seems 
to  be  in  part  the  love  of  display  assuming  the  particular 
form  of  rivaby,  or  a  wish  to  equal  or  outstrip  others. 
A  child  likes  to  show  his  powers,  to  prove  that  he  can 
do  what  he  sees  other  children  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  motive  is  closely  connected  with  social  feel- 
ings, with  affection  and  admiration  for  others.  Thus 
a  boy  thinks  it  a  fine  thing  to  imitate  the  actions  of 
his  father  or  his  elder  brother.  Where  there  is  strong 
afiection  for  a  parent  or  teacher  the  impulse  to  follow 
their  lead  will  be  more  powerful  We  thus  see  that 
imitation  is  closely  related  to  sympathy  both  in  itself 
and  in  its  conditions.^ 

So  far  we  have  supposed  that  the  imitative  move- 
ment is  a  fEuthfol  reproduction  of  an  action  that  has 
been  previously  acquired  imder  the  pressure  of  some 
speeiBl  desire,  and  this  frequently  happens.  Thus, 
children  open  their  mouths,  shout,  and  so  forth,  in 
response  to  the  lead  of  others'  movements.  But 
imitation  is  much  more  than  this.  The  child  imitates 
new  actions.  Thus  the  infSEtnt  learns  to  wave  his 
hand  in  response  to  the  action  of  the  mother.  Here, 
however,  the  same  conditions  are  presupposed.  A 
certain  range  of  motor  acquisition  related  to  the  new 
movement  seems  always  to  precede  such  constructive 
imitation.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  vocal  imitation,  which  is  preceded  by  a  certain 
stage  of  spontaneous  or  feeling-prompted  exercise  of 
the  organ.* 

*  The  impnlfle  .of  imitation  takes  on  %  special  form  in  the  artistio  or 
creative  propensity. 

«  qf.  above,  pp.  $14,  816. 
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The  tendency  to  imitate  those  about  us  is  a  Teiy 
important  aid  to  the  development  of  the.wilL  From 
the  very  earliest  it  co-operates  with  the  foice  of  the 
child's  spontaneous  desires,  and  so  t^ids  greatly  to 
shorten  the  process  of  acquisition  in  the  case  of  useful 
movements  which  he  would  otherwise  perfonn.  Thus 
a  diild  thrown  with  other  childioi  leamfi  to  walk 
more  quicUy  than  one  cut  off  £rom  the  example  of 
others.  And  exam^de  tends  to  si^est  a  large  variety 
of  new  modes  of  movement^  and  so  to  eolaige  veiy 
much  the  range  of  action.  We  see  this  exemplified 
in  a  striking  manner  in  the  reproduction  of  tridc3  of 
gesture,  vocal  combination,  &c,  of  other  children  about 
the  end  of  the  third  year. 

Children  vary  much  in  the  strength  of  the  imita- 
tive impulse.  This  is  partly  connected  with  unequal 
degrees  of  vigour  in  the  active  organs.  An  energetic 
active  child  will  be  more  disposed  to  pick  up  the 
actions  of  others  than  a  f eeUe  lethargic  child.  Much, 
too,  will  depend  on  tlie  closeness  of  attention  to  the 
visible  effects  of  movements,  when  performed  by  the 
child  himself  and  by  others.  Finally  the  str^igtfa  of 
the  impulse  to  imitate  others  will*  vary  much  with 
the  emotional  temperament.  There  are  children 
strongly  disposed  to  fall  in  with  the  ways  of  otlters^ 
to  rely  on  their  authority,  to  follow  their  lead.  These 
are  especially  imitative.  Others  again  of  a  more 
independent  self-assertive  turn  of  mind  are  apt  to 
strike  out  their  own  modes  of  action.  Such  are 
much  less  influenced  by  example  and  the  impulse  of 
imitation. 

Movement  and  Verbal  Suggestion:  the  Worxi  of 
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Command.  Very  dosely  related  to  imitatiye  move- 
ment, is  movement  called  forth  by  some  arbitrarily 
attached  sign*  and  more  particnlarly  some  verbal  sign. 
This  is  illustrated  in  movements  in  response  to  com- 
mand. These  imply  a  still  higher  degree  of  the 
power  of  distinctly  representing  or  picturing  a  move- 
ment apart  from  the  desire  for  any  special  result 
which  follows  in  particular  circumstances.  In  order 
to  perform  them  the  child  must  be  aUe  to  detach  the 
movement  from  its  attendant  droumstances  and  make 
it  an  object  of  separate  attention.  There  is  farther 
involved  here  an  association  between  an  action  and  a 
verbal  sign. 

This  connectioUi  unlike  that  between  a  movement 
and  its  visible  effect,  is  an  artificial  one,  and  as  such 
has  to  be  built  up  by  a  process  of  teaching  or  dis- 
cipline. Thus  the  dog  comes  to  respond  to  verbal 
or  other  signs  as  *  go  back,'  *  £e  down,'  by  a  system  of 
training.  Many  repetitions  of  the  commtmd  coupled  by 
'interpretations'  of  its  meaning  are  necessary  before 
the  association  becomes  perfect.  But  when  it  is  per- 
fect, the  sound  of  tiie  command  calls  up  the  appro- 
priate movement  with  scarcely  any  conscious  element 
of  desire.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  disciplined 
child.  The  mere  suggestion  of  a  command  calls  forth 
a  prompt  response.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  move- 
ments of  a  Kindergarten  class  or  a  drilling  class. 
Here  i^ain  we  see  that  when  a  thoroughly  acquired 
movement  is  vividly  suggested  we  are  disposed  to 
follow  it  out  with  little  reference  to  its  consequences. 

Through  the  medium  of  language  the  child's  move- 
ments come  to  a  large  extent  nnder  the  guidance  and 
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control  of  others.  Our  elaborate  terminology  for  the 
several  parts  of  the  body  and  their  yaxions  movements 
enables  a  mother  or  teacher  to  give  the*  child  minute 
directions  as  to  his  movements.  When  there  is  a 
vigorous  active  system,  and  a  £Bdnt  wish  to  pjlease, 
the  suggestion  of  a  movement  will  commonly  suffice 
to  call  it  f ortL  Thus  the  mother  suggests  that  the 
child  should  run  in  the  garden  and  play  a  while,  and 
the  suggestion  is  at  once  followed  out. 

Through  these  associations  with  words  the  educat(^ 
has  an  additional  means  of  calling  forth  new  modes  of 
movement  Having  for  example  learnt  the  meaning 
of  *  Hold  the  head  up/ '  Keep  the  arms  straight  down,' 
the  drilling  master  is  able  to  call  forth  the  combination 
of  these  movements.  Children  are  daily  acquinng 
new  modes  of  movement  under  the  verbal  direction 
or  guidance  of  their  parents,  teachers,  playmates,  &c. 

Internal  Command  of  Movement  In  all  the  fonub 
of  movement  considered  so  far  action  occurs  in  re- 
sponse to  external  impressions.  It  arises  on  occasion 
either  of  a  sensation,  or  of  a  perception  (of  an  object, 
movement,  word,  kc).  A  higher  stage  is  reached 
when  movement  becomes  detached  &om  external 
impressions,  and  follows  an  internal  process  of  imagi- 
nation. In  this  way  it  becomes  centrally  or  inter- 
nally initiated  or  excited.  Thus  a  child  may  as  the 
result  of  a  process  of  association  think  of  a  particular 
toy  put  away  somewhere,  and  experiencing  the  desire 
to  play  with  it  carry  out  the  necessary  movements. 

From  the  ability  to  perform  a  particular  move- 
ment whenever  a  wish  arises  for  a  definite  result, 
the  child  easily  passes  to  the  ability  to  move  when  he 
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wishes  to  do  so  apart  from  any  special  result.  This 
power  of  internal,  independent  motor  representation 
(apart  from  external  impressions)  appears  to  involve  a 
considerable  degree  of  fistcility  in  the  performance  of 
the  movement,  and  a  proportionate  readiness  to  carry 
it  out  Hence  a  certain  tendency  to  movement 
whenever  the  motor  representation  arises,  even  where 
there  is  no  special  purpose  to  be  gained  at  the  time. 
This  being  so  the  recurrence  of  so  slight  a  desire  as 
the  mere  wish  to  move  an  organ,  8u£Sces  to  excite  or 
call  forth  the  movement.  This  ability  to  move  firom 
the  mere  desire  or  wish  to  move  constitutes  in  the  full 
sense  the  internal  command  of  the  bodily  organs,  the 
bringing  of  them  under  the  sway  of  internal  processes 
of  representation  (imagining  and  wishing)  and  the 
setting  them  free  from  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances. 

The  process  of  working  up  old  motor  attainments 
into  new  forms  is  perfected  by  this  internal  com- 
mand of  the  active  organs.  It  is  only  when  the 
child  is  able  at  will  to  move  his  several  organs 
and  more  particularly  his  arms,  hands,  and  fingers, 
steadily  and  easily  in  various  directions,  that  he  is  in 
a  position  to  go  on  rapidly  to  new  and  more  complex 
motor  attainments. 

lliis  attainment  of  a  wide  and  perfect  command  of 
the  bodily  organs  involves  the  growth  of  will  in  more 
wa3r8  than  one.  As  has  been  remarked,  all  external 
actions,  including  the  most  elaborate  processes  of 
moral  conduct,  are  carried  out  by  means  of  movements 
of  various  kinds.  The  command  of  the  motor  organs 
is  thus  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  higher  kinds  of 
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addoiL  Not  only  so,  the  very  process  of  acqimhig 
this  command  of  movement  implies  the  exercise  in  s 
radimentary  form  of  the  higher  voluntary  pow^os, 
and  more  particnlarly  persistence  in  effort  andtdal, 
determmation  to  overcome  difficolties,  ai^i  practical 
intelligence  in  comparing  and  choosing  between  alta- 
natives.  Anybody  who  watches  an  infant  trying  to 
combine  manual  movements  so  as  to  raise  or  torn  over 
an  intractable  object,  may  see  how  in  this  earfy  and 
crude  form  of  action  the  attributes  of  the  higher  voli- 
tion  begin  to  manifest  themselves. 

Movement  and  Habit.  The  term  habit  is  commonfy 
used  with  reference  to  any  recurring  mode  of  mental 
operation^  as  ^  habit  of  thought'.  More  strictly  it  is 
confined  to  mental  phenomena  lying  within  the  r^on 
of  will  or  action.  In  this  region  it  indicates  the  fiill 
or  extreme  effect  of  repetition  and  of  assodadon. 
We  do  a  thing  from  habit  when  we  give  the  action 
the  TnimmiiTn  of  attention,  and  when  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct element  of  desire  or  purpose  present  in  the  casa 
A  habitual  action  has  in  its  uniform  undeviating  cha- 
racter, as  well  as  in  its  want  of  a  distincdy  amscions 
element,  a  quaai^mechanical  character,  and  so  resembles 
reflex  and  instinctive  actions.  Hence,  as  already  ob- 
served, habitual  actions  are  often  said  to  be  performed 
*  instinctively'  or  automatically.^ 

As  we  have  seen,  every  movement  tends  by  frequent 
performance  to  grow  easy.  There  remains  a  '  disjKM- 
tion'  to  perform  it  whenever  it  is  suggested,  and 

1  Habitoal  totion  has  been  called  'fliOQiidaxily  automate*  to  distingidBh 
it  from  primarily  automatic  or  reflex  actioa.  See  Carpenter'a  Mental  A|m^ 
logy,  pp.  16-2i. 
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apart  from  any  strong  promptings  of  desire.  This 
disposition  implies  not  only  a  psychological  fact,^  a 
greater  readiness  to  perform  the  particular  action,  but 
a  physiological  fact,  namely  a  modification  of  the 
nerve-structures  concerned.  This  fixed  disposition  or 
tendency,  produced  by  repetition  and  practice,  to  act 
in  a  given  way  in  response  to  the  slightest  stimulus 
is  one  ingredient  in  what  we  call  habit. 

The  second  constituent  of  habit  is  the  close  associa- 
tion between  a  definite  movement  and  a  certain  ex- 
ternal impression,  by  virtue  of  which  the  latter  calls 
forth  the  former  immediately  and  without  any  inter- 
mediate stage  of  distinct  volition  or  even  motor  re- 
presentation. When  a  person  under  the  force  of  habit 
takes  out  hi^  latch-key  in  arriving  at  the  door  of  a 
house  at  which  he  is  staying,  the  explanation  is  that 
the  sight  of  the  door  instantly  suggests  and  calls 
forth  the  action  associated  with  the  object.  Here 
again  we  have  as  the  physiological  groundwork  a  ^  co- 
ordination' or  organic  connection  of  the  nerve-centres 
concerned. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  principle  of  habit,  we 
may  instance  movement  under  command  when  made 
prompt  and  unreflecting  by  practice.  The  movements 
of  a  perfectly  trained  soldier,  the  actions  of  a  signal- 
man in  response  to  instructions  sent  him,  exhibit  this 
mechanical  and  quasi-reflex  character  in  a  high  degree. 
In  a  less  marked  degree  habit  enters  into  most  of  our 
customary  every  day  movements. 

Habit  and  Complex  Movements.  When  a  number 
of  movements  are  combined,  the  frequent  performance 
of  these  in.  combination,  tends  to  consolidate*  the 

41 
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separate  links,  so  that  each  step  calls  up  the  sacceed- 
ing  ones  without  a  distinct  intervention  of  conadouB- 
ness.  Simple  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  tiie 
series  of  movements  involved  in  walking,  swimming, 
dancing,  in  playing  a  piece  of  music  firom  memoiy, 
reciting  a  fiuniliar  poem,  and  so  on. 

Such  chains  of  action  approximate  in  charact^  to 
the  sequences  of  movement  in  breathing,  and  oth^ 
movements  into  which  consciousness  from  the  tasi, 
enters  but  faintly.  These  rapid  and  half-KX>nsdioQs 
series  of  movements  imply  that  the  nervous  centres 
concerned  have  become  perfectly  co-ordinated  so  that 
the  action  of  one  at  once  excites  the  corresponding 
activity  of  the  others.*  The  only  element  of  volition 
is  at  the  outset  (e.^.,  deciding  to  go  out  for  a  walk, 
sitting  down  to  the  piano  to  play,  and  so  on).  When 
the  familiar  series  has  been  started  the  mind  may  be 
so  little  occupied  as  to  be  able  to  att^id  to  <^er 
jnatters.  Thus  a  person  may  carry  on  a  train  oi 
Tthought  while  walking,  or  engage  in  conversation 
twhile  plajing  a  well-known  piece  of  music 

Such  cbains  of  movement  not  only  lack  distinct  volitional  impnbeev 
3mt  also  distinct  motor  lepreseatations.  As  we  saw  above  (pu  247}  t 
^accession  of  movements  consists  of  a  chain  of  motor  experienoea  and 
of  sensory  impressions  (sounds,  touches).  When  often  repeated  the 
muscular  experience  together  with  the  passive  sensation  attending  the 
execution  of  any  step  in  the  movement  appears  at  cmee  to  ezdte  tht 
next  movement  without  the  intervention  of  a  distinct  representa^on  of 
tins  movement*  The  £act  that  the  intrusion  of  a  volitional  impulse  ia 
I 

*  See  Carpenter,  op.  eit,  p.  75. 

*  Wundt  seeks  to  trace  the  saoeeasive  stages  of  halHtnal  or  seemdai^ 
automatic  actions.  From  being  fuUy  voluntary  they  grow  first  into  impol- 
sive  movements  (Trieb-bewegnngen),  inTolving  a  preceding  consdoos  sensa- 
tioa  (often  a  sensation  of  movement)  and  aooompaaied  by  a  feeling  of  stfi^ed 
impnlse,  then,  finally,  into  perfectly  reflex,  inasmuch  as  the  element  of  sensi* 
tion,4iaappear8  out  of  consciousness  (op.  eO.,  p.  416). 
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the  shape  of  an  effort  of  attention  distincUj  deranges  snch  a  habitual 
train  suggests  that  this  mechanical  effect  depends  on  the  co-ordination  of 
certain  lower  centres  the  action  of  which  is  interfered  with  {*  inhibited ') 
by  the  influence  of  the  higher  centres  of  volition. 

Habit  and  Routine.  In  a  measure  all  customary 
successions  of  movement  illustrate  the  effect  of  the 
principle  of  habit.  The  performance  of  one  action  or 
chain  of  actions  suggests  and  excites  its  usual  suc- 
cessor. In  this  way  much  of  our  daily  routine  tends 
to  take  on  a  semi-automatic  character.  Thus  the 
man  of  routine  passes  with  only  a  faint  or  nascent 
volitional  impulse  from  the  meal  to  the  walk,  from 
the  walk  to  the  business  of  the  day,  and  so  forth. 
That  this  force  of  habit  involves  a  process  of  physio- 
logical adjustment  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  due 
succession  brings  a  certain  satisfaction  to  the  mind, 
while  any  interruption  of  the  customary  sequence 
produces  a  feeling  of  distress  analogous  to  that  which 
accompanies  the  obstruction  of  a  natural  instinct 

What  we  ordinarily  call  the  force  of  habit  includes  not  only  this 
tendency  in  one  group  of  actions  to  caU  forth  their  customary  successors, 
but  farther  the  fixing  of  certain  feelings  and  desires  as  periodic  The 
man  of  routine  tends  to  do  aU  things,  even  to  seek  his  amusements,  in  a 
regular  periodic  fashion.  In  this  respect  habit  or  'second  nature'  still 
farther  resembles  instinctive  impulse,  which  is  determined  in  the  first 
place  by  recurring  oi^ganic  sensations. 

Strength  of  Habit*  Habits  (like  associations  between 
representations)  are  of  very  different  degrees  of 
strength.  The  degree  of  perfection  of  a  habit  may 
be  estimated  by  the  promptness,  and  imiformity  of 
the  active  response  to  stimulus.  Thus  the  soldier's 
response  to  an  order  is  '  mechanically  perfect '  when  it 
follows  immediately  and  in  every  case.    The  strength 
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of  a  habit  may  be  estimated  in  other  ways  alsa  It 
follows  from  the  above  account  of  the  mechanism  rf 
habit,  that  it  is  a  tendency  to  a  special  kind  of  acticm 
which  is  physiologically  better  organised  than  those 
accompanied  by  clear  consciousness.  It  is  thus  a 
force  which  it  is  difficult  for  deliberate  volition  to 
reach  and  counteract  And  the  strengCh  of  a  habit 
may  be  estimated  by  the  difficulty  of  iMKlifying  the 
customary  succession.^ 

Conditions  of  the  Strength  of  Habit.  The  condi- 
tions on  which  the  strength  of  a  habit  depends  are 

(1)  the  amount  of  motive  force  brought  to  bear  and 
of  attention  given  at  the  outset  in  order  to  make  the 
action  perfect  The  action  must  it  is  obvious  be  per- 
fect as  a  voluntary  one  before  it  becomes  habitual 
The  will  must  itself  gain  full  possession  of  an  action 
before  it  can  hand  it  over  to  its  subordinate,  habit 

(2)  The  frequency  with  which  the  action  has  been 
performed.  Repetition  is  the  great  means  of  fixing 
movement  in  the  channels  of  habit  (3)  The  uni. 
f ormity  or  continuity  of  its  performance  in  like  cir- 
cumstances. The  importance  of  not  intermitting  the 
performance  of  an  action  is  known  to  every  parent 
and  teacher.  For  example  a  child  may  put  away 
his  toys  after  playing  with  them  a  good  many  times, 
and  yet  not  acquire  a  habit  of  doing  so,  if  he  now 
and  again  omits  to  perform  the  action.  A  perfect  habit 
presupposes  a  certain  length  of  unbroken  or  unvaiy- 
ing  experience. 

^  The  strength  of  the  active  impnlee  may  also  be  measored  by  the  d^ree 
of  discomfort  arising  fh>m  a  checking  or  hindering  of  the  hahit  But  this 
characteristic  of  habit  is  best  illustrated  in  the  higher  and  more  compiez 
type  of  action. 
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It  is  to  be  added  that  the  growth  of  habit  is  much 
easier  in  the  early  'plastic'  period  of  life  than  later 
on.  A  more  extended  process  of  acquisition,  a  larger 
number  of  repetitions  are  needed  to  fix  action  in  a 
definite  direction  in  later  years.^  The  habitual  modes 
of  movement  acquired  in  early  life  commonly  cling  to 
the  child  to  the  end.  His  peculiar  carriage  and  gait, 
his  mode  of  articulation  and  intonation,  his  way  of 
doing  all  the  homely  performances  of  everyday  life, 
all  illustrate  the  efiect  of  early  habituation. 

Learning  and  Unlearning  Habit.  There  is  another 
reason  why  it  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  form  a  new 
habit  as  life  advances.  It  commonly  involves  the 
unlearning  of  an  old  habit.  The  problem  is  thus 
greatly  complicated.  A  child  that  has  acquired  an 
awkward  way  of  sitting,  or  unpleasant  tricks  of 
manner,  gives  special  difficulty  to  the  educator.  In 
order  to  bmld  up  the  new  habit  he  has  to  work 
against  the  resisting  force  of  the  old  one.  Move- 
ment tends  to  set  in  the  old  direction,  and  many  a 
painful  efibrt  is  needed  to  check  the  current. 

Fixity  and  Plasticity  of  Movement.  A  good  many 
of  our  recurring  daily  movements  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple of  habit  So  large  a  part  of  our  life  is  a  recurrence 
of  similar  circumstances  and  similar  needs,  that  it  is 
well  for  our  actions  to  grow  habitual  to  a  considerable 
extent  The  actions  by  which  we  care  for  the  needs 
of  the  body,  our  behaviour  before  others,  and  so 
forth,  are  dominated  by  this  principle.  In  this  way 
nerve-energy  is  economised  and  the  powers  of  the  mind 

^  This  is  connected  with  the  special  plasticity  or  adaptability  of  the  nonrons 
system  at  this  period*    (See  Carpenter,  loc  cU^} 
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are  left  free  for  other  matters.  Wherever  the  same 
(or  similar)  circumstances  frequently  recur  and  call  for 
like  modes  of  action,  the  co-operation  of  the  princqyle 
of  habit  is  a  dear  gain. 

At  the  same  time  human  life  differs  frt>m  animal 
life  in  the  greater  degree  of  its  complexity  and  varia- 
bility. We  are  not  furnished  with  an  outfit  of 
*  instincts'  to  start  with  as  the  lower  animals  arc. 
And  this  fact  suggests  that  much  of  our  life  consists 
in  modifying  our  movements  and  adapting  them  to 
new  circumstances.  The  growth  of  wiU  implies  thus 
a  twofold  process:  (a)  the  deepening  of  particular 
active  aptitudes  and  tendencies,  that  is  the  fixing  of 
oft-repeated  actions  in  a  definite  and  unvarying  form ; 
(h)  the  widening  of  these  active  capabilities  by  a  con- 
stant variation  of  old  actions,  by  new  adaptations,  or 
special  combinations  suited  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  time. 

The  Training  cf  the  Wm  and  tiie  Ezardsa  of  the  Aettte 
Organs.  The  exercise  of  the  moscolar  organs  belongs  in  part  to 
what  is  called  physical  education.  It  is  carried  on  to  a  condda- 
able  extent  for  purposes  of  bodily  health.  The  march  and  dance 
of  the  Kindergarten,  the  drilling  lesson  of  the  school  have  a  direct 
reference  to  health,  and  are  dictated  by  the  rule  'A  healthy  mii^  in 
a  healthy  body'.  Not  only  so,  bodily  practice  is  carried  on  to  a 
large  extent  for  the  sake  of  attaining  some  distinctly  physical 
excellence,  a  well  developed  physique,  robustness  and  agility  of 
limb.  This  applies  to  the  training  of  the  Greek  youth  which  had 
a  military  significance,  the  training  of  the  modem  runner,  oarsman, 
and  so  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exercise  of  the  active  oigaoa  stands  in  a 
close  relation  to  intellectual  education.  This  applies  more  paitico- 
larly  to  the  hand  and  the  voice.  Teaching  chOdrui  to  s^eak  dis- 
tinctly, to  read,  and  to  write,  is  commonly  looked  on  as  a  part  of 
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intdleotoal  inatraction.  It  is  obvious  that  these  actions  largely 
subserve  the  ends  of  knowledge,  and  are  indeed  necessary  to  the 
taking  in  and  giving  out  of  knowledge. 

While  the  special  exercise  of  the  active  oigans  in  particular 
directions  seems  thus  to  fall  under  physical  or  intellectual  training, 
the  general  exercise  of  them  comes  more  appropriately  under  the 
head  of  moral  training.  As  we  have  seen,  the  growth  of  the  will 
begins  with  the  attainment  of  the  power  of  commanding  the  organs 
of  movement  The  outgoings  of  desire  or  active  impulse  first 
appear  in  connection  with  movement  It  is  in  movement  that 
clear  purpose  and  intention  first  dis^y  themselves.  And  it  is 
here  that  perseverance  in  trial  and  resolution  first  manifest  them- 
selves. Farther,  all  the  higher  actions  of  life  depend  on  the 
attainment  of  a  general  control  of  the  bodily  organs.  Consequently 
the  exercising  of  these  capabilities  involves  a  rudimentary  training 
of  the  will  All  practice  in  doing  things,  then,  whatever  its 
primary  object  may  be,  is  to  some  extent  a  strengthening  of  voli- 
tional power. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  outset  that  children  are  dis- 
posed to  activity  and  in  their  self-appointed  occupations  and  play 
show  that  they  are  capable  of  making  real  progress  without  any 
direct  control  from  parent  or  teacher.  The  young  child  should 
from  the  beginning  have  ample  opportunity  for  exercising  his 
active  organs.  His  nursery  and  his  playground  should  be  pro- 
vided with  oljects  fitted  to  call  forth  movement,  manual  and 
bodily.  The  important  part  played  by  imitation  in  the  growth  of 
voluntary  movement  suggests  the  advantages  of  companionship  in 
these  early  occupations.  A  child  is  stimulated  by  the  sight  of 
others  doing  some  new  thing.  ^ 

The  special  province  of  the  educator  in  the  training  of  the  will 
in  the  performance  of  bodily  movement  begins  with  showing  the 
child  how  to  do  things.  Thb  requires  judgment  It  is  better  for 
the  child  to  find  out  the  way  to  do  a  thing  for  himself  where  he 
can,  just  as  it  is  better  for  him  to  discover  a  fact  or  a  truth  for 
himself.  Nothing  is  more  &tal  to  growth  of  will  than  that  indo- 
lence which  shrinks  from  trial  and  experiment,  and  which  comes 

^Sodal  games  have  a  ftirther  and  moro  diitinctly  inomJ  efibot  In  that  they 
cttltiTate  the  power  of  united  action. 
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helplessly  to  parent  or  nurse  crying  'What  shall  I  dot'  or  'Bo 
this  for  me  '•  But  there  are  many  things  which  the  child  obTumdy 
cannot  do  with  the  best  of  willa  Hence  an  occasional  intToam 
into  children's  play  with  new  suggestions  will  often  prove  m  usefoi 
stimulus  and  encouragement  to  renewed  activity. 

From  the  first  the  child  has  to  be  taught  to  obey,  to  do  tilings 
when  he  is  told  to  do  them.  Thus  he  is  required  to  sit  at  tabte 
and  eat  his  food  in  a  certain  way,  and  so  forth.  Here  the  educator 
becomes  in  a  new  and  more  important  sense  the  trainer  of  the 
child's  wilL  As  we  have  seen,  movement  under  command  is  one 
important  stage  in  the  growth  of  voluntary  action.  The  exeieisB 
of  a  firm  but  wise  discipline  in  this  early  stage  of  youth  will  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  strengthen  voluntary  power.  HeDoe 
the  importance  of  making  the  connection  between  command  and 
action  as  close  as  possible,  00  that  the  responses  maj  be  oeitaizL 
and  prompt.  Here  it  it  desirable  not  only  to  observe  tiie  genenl 
conditions  of  a  wise  and  effective  authority,  but  to  consult  tiie 
child's  powers,  not  to  demand  what  is  beyond  thesei,  and  even 
to  consider  his  varying  degrees  of  readiness  to  act  When  the 
mother  or  teacher  has  succeeded  in  gaining  a  perfect  control  orer 
the  chOd's  actions  the  power  of  educating  the  young  will  is  greatiy 
enlarged. 

Almost  all  school  exercises  involve  the  co-operation  of  the  child^ 
active  powers  to  some  extent.  Even  the  oral  lesson  demands  that 
children  should  take  up  a  certain  bodily  attitude,  and  keep  the 
head  and  the  eyes  fixed  in  a  particular  direction.  The  reading  and 
writing  lessons  and  the  drilling  lesson  each  call  forth  activity  in 
their  special  way.  The  great  agency  here  is  still  command  ea^rpk- 
mented  by  example  or  showing  the  child  how  to  perform  the 
required  movement  The  impulses  of  imitation  should  be  appealed 
to,  so  as  to  realise  the  full  benefit  of  educating  children  in  numben. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  growth  of  the  active  powos^ 
like  other  mental  growth,  is  a  gradual  process.  The  ready  com- 
mand of  the  active  organs  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ences. The  child  may  of  course  fail  to  execute  the  requind 
movement  because  he  ia  not  concentrating  his  mind  on  what  he  is 
doing  Then  the  teacher  is  justified  in  blaming  him.  If  howerei; 
as  often  happens,  the  failure  is  the  result  of  insufficient  prepaiatorj 
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exercise  of  the  organ  concerned,  the  blame  rather  falls  on  the 
teacher  for  imposing  an  unsuitable  task.  The  careful  graduation  of 
work  according  to  capability  is  well  illustrated  in  teaching  deaf 
mutes  to  speak  by  a  process  of  imitative  movement.  The  teacher 
begins  with  movements  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  distinctly  visible  to  the  child  when  he  himself  performs  them. 
Only  after  a  certain  practice  of  the  imitative  capability  in  this 
simple  form  does  he  go  on  to  call  forth  the  more  delicate  and 
hidden  movements  of  the  organ  of  articulation  by  the  aid  of  the 
sense  of  touch* 

A  proper  understanding  of  the  principle  of  habit  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  teacher.  Throughout  the  whole  of  prac- 
tical training,  from  the  acquisition  of  those  simple  actions  which 
enter  into  good  manners,  up  to  the  most  elaborate  manual  and 
vocal  performances,  the  force  of  habit  is  called  into  requisition. 
In  teaching  a  child  to  talk,  to  write,  to  be  well-behaved,  and  so  on, 
the  teacher  aims  at  bringing  about  an  easy,  rapid,  and  quasi- 
mechanical  mode  of  action.  The  conditions  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  habit  need  to  be  attended  to.  A  clear  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  a  perfect  habit  represents  a  long  series  of  repetitions, 
will  tend  to  make  the  teacher  patient  and  hopeful 

APPENDIX. 

On  the  different  classes  of  movement  see  Carpenter's  Mental  PhydoUgy 
(4th  Sd.),  Ch.  IL  On  the  growth  of  volontary  movement  the.  reader  may 
compare  the  views  of  Bain,  Ths  Emotions  and  the  Will,  Part  II.,  Chaps. 
I.-III. ;  H.  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychdogij,  I.,  Pt.  IV.,  Ch.  IX.  ;  and  G. 
H.  Lewes,  Froblems  qf  Life  and  Mind,  8rd  Series,  Vol  II.,  Problem  III., 
Chap.  XIII.  The  reader  of  German  will  do  well  to  consult  the  following 
works :  Th.  Waitz,  Lehrhuch  der  Psychologie,  §  40,  41 ;  W.  Wundt,  Physio- 
logiscke  Psychologie,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  888-896  ;  c/.  pp.  888-848 ;  W.  Preyer,  Die 
Seele des Kindes,  Part  IL;andG.  H.  Schneider,  Der msnsehliehe  WUle, 

On  the  relation  of  Bodily  Training  to  Education  see  Waitz,  Allgemeine 
Pcedagogik,  §  7.  On  the  bearings  of  the  principle  of  Habit  on  Education, 
see  P.  Sadeslock,  Die  Cfewohnung  und  ihrc  BedeiUungfiir  die  Erziekwig. 
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CX)MPLEX  ACTION :  CONDUCT. 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  have  traced  the  process 
by  which  the  child  acquires  the  command  of  his 
moving  organs.  It  is  in  bringing  these  into  play 
that  he  first  exercises  his  power  of  will.  And  until 
he  has  become  capable  of  performing  this  and  that 
movement,  and  combination  of  movements,  at  will,  he 
is  not  in  a  position  to  carry  out  those  higher  actions 
in  which  the  fiilly  developed  will  manifests  itsel£ 
These  complex  actions  always  involve  muscular 
actions  of  some  kind.  What  marks  off  this  higher 
region  of  action  from  that  of  movement  is  not  so 
much  the  complexity  of  the  movements  themselves, 
as  the  amount  of  reflection  (anticipation.  Sec)  and  the 
degree  of  complexity  of  the  feelings  or  motives  whidi 
enter  into  them.  Early  action  is  characterised  by 
impulsiveness,  late  action  by  rationality  or  *  thought- 
fulness  '. 

This  18  seen  in  the  everyday  use  of  lan^age.  We  coTnmon] j  caU  an 
action  a  movement  when  little  representativenesB  enten  into  it,  and 
when  the  movement  itself  is  the  chief  part  of  the  whole  process.  On  the 
other  hand  we  dignify  it  by  the  term  action,  when  the  results  of  the 
movement,  so  feir  as  they  are  represented,  become  a  prominent  featore. 
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Thus  stretching  ont  the  ann  in  imitation  of  another  is  a  movement : 
whereas  the  same  movement  if  performed  in  order  to  present  something 
to  another  would  be  called  an  action.  The  relation  is  seen  too  in  the 
fact  that  very  different  movements  if  leading  to  the  same  kind  of  resnlt, 
and  having  the  same  motive^  would  be  spoken  of  as  one  and  the  same 
kind  of  action. 

Growth  of  Intellectual  Power  and  Growth  of  Will. 
This  transformation  of  simple  into  complex  action  is 
brought  about  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  pro- 
gress of  experience  and  the  growth  of  a  higher  capa- 
bility of  representation.  This  shows  itself  most  con- 
spicuously in  the  increase  of  prevision  or  foresight. 
At  £rst,  action  is  directed  to  an  immediate  result  The 
child  is  concerned  with  some  enjoyment  which  fdlows 
closely  on  a  movement  or  short  series  of  movements. 
As  experiences  widen,  and  the  powers  of  intelligence 
expand,  he  takes  a  further  look  into  the  future.  He 
finds  out  that  his  actions  have  remote  as  well  as  near 
consequences.  For  example,  he  breaks  his  toy  in  a 
fit  of  passion  and  finds  there  is  no  toy  left  to  play 
with.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may,  under  the  impulse 
of  imitation,  put  some  fresh-plucked  fiowers  in  a 
glass  of  water,  and  find  that  they  are  fresh  and 
fragrant  on  the  morrow.  By  such  experiences  he  is 
led  to  reflect,  to  "  look  ahead/'  to  consider  his  action 
in  relation  to  remote  as  well  as  near  results.  When 
the  power  of  representation  is  suflSciently  strong  the 
consideration  of  these  remote  results  supplies  the 
initial  motive  to  action.  The  child  begins  to  aim  at 
distant  good.  For  instance,  he  puts  by  his  sweetmeats 
in  order  to  enjoy  them  to-morrow.  Or  he  sows  seed 
in  the  garden  in  order  to  see  the  flowers  months  after- 
wards. 
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The  growth  of  intelligence  and  of  representatiTc 
power  will  not  only  enlarge  the  child's  view  of  ends 
of  action,  but  will  at  the  same  time  widen  his  com- 
mand of  means.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  the  re- 
cognition of  the  dependence  of  a  remote  result  on  an 
action  will  enlarge  his  idea  of  his  own  capabilities  and 
resources.  Tins  enlargement  of  his  view  of  available 
means  to  desired  ends  will  be  further  effected  by 
the  development  of  the  power  of  associating  a  number 
of  representations  in  a  series  or  train.  When  this 
point  of  intellectual  growth  is  reached  the  child  will 
learn  to  connect  a  succession  of  single  actions  as  a 
group  of  means  subserving  the  same  end.  Thus,  to 
revert  to  one  of  the  above  examples,  the  young 
gardener  will  come  to  recognise  the  dependence  of 
the  desired  result,  the  fully  grown  plant,  on  a  pro- 
longed activity,  or  a  continued  line  of  action,  sowing 
the  seed,  watering  the  young  plant,  weediog,  and  so 
forth.  In  this  way  action  will  gain  in  complexity  by 
becoming  consolidated  into  series  of  actions,  all  the 
parts  of  which  are  united  as  means  to  a  common  end, 
and  as  progressive  stages  in  the  attainment  of  this 
end.* 

Growth  of  Feeling  and  Growth  of  Will.  Just  as 
the  growth  of  will  is  aided  by  the  development  of 
intelligence  or  knowledge,  so  it  is  furthered  by  the 
growth  of  feeling.  Since,  as  we  saw  above,  feeling 
supplies,  in  the  shape  of  desire,  the  spring  or  im- 
pelling force  of  volition,  progress  in  the  capacity  of 

^  The  relation  is  even  doaer  than  this :  for  not  only  does  the  result  depend 
on  the  whole  series  taken  together,  each  memher  ol  the  series  depends  on  the 
carrying  ont  of  the  preceding  steps. 
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feeling  must  tend  to  advance  the  deyelopment  of  the 
will 

In  studpng  the  early  growth  of  will  we  aasumed  that 
only  the  simpler  feelings  came  into  play.  The  com- 
mand of  the  bodily  organs  is  gained  to  a  considerable 
extent  under  the  stimulus  of  the  sense-feelings.  The 
first  desires  and  aversions  which  rouse  the  muscular 
organs  are  connected  with  the  pleasures  and  pains  of 
the  bodily  life  and  the  senses.  With  these  impulses 
there  co-operate  firom  an  early  period  the  forces  of 
the  simpler  and  earlier  emotions,  such  as  the  love  of 
activity  and  of  displaying  power,  curiosity  or  the 
desire  to  inspect  and  find  out  about  things.  The  effect 
(^  the  first  awaking  of  social  feeling  is  seen  in  the 
play  of  imitation  and  of  the  impulse  to  obey  com- 
mands, which  as  we  have  found  contribute,  in  an 
important  measure,  to  the  acquirement  of  this  com- 
mand over  movement. 

As  the  feelings  grow  in  number  the  active  powers 
are  called  forth  by  a  larger  variety  of  desires.  Thus 
the  child  begins  to  do  things  for  the  sake  of  earning 
praise,  of  giving  pleaaure  to  others,  or  of  doing  what 
is  right.  Every  such  advance  in  emotional  develop- 
ment tends  to  widen  the  range  of  desire,  and  so  to 
multiply  the  motives  to  action.  As  life  progresses 
the  will  is  prompted  by  a  larger  and  larger  number  of 
desires. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  effect  of  this  develop- 
ment of  the  feelings  and  desires  involves  a  further 
increase  in  the  degree  of  representativeness  of  action. 
As  we  saw  above,  the  higher  feelings  are  marked  off* 
from  the  lower  by  their  greater  complexity  and  rcpre- 
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sentatiyenesa  Accordingly,  aa  action  comes  tmder 
the  dominion  of  these  higher  feelings  it  necessarily 
becomes  enriched  by  many  new  elements  of  reflectioiL 
Thos  a  child  who  aims  at  winning  the  commeodation 
of  his  parent  or  teacher  is  representing  a  remote  lesolt 
of  his  action,  how  it  will  appear  to  another's  eje, 
affect  another's  mind,  and  modify  the  rektion  be- 
tween himself  and  that  other. 

Aiming  at  Permanent  Ends.  As  a  further  result  of 
this  development  of  intelligence  and  emotion  the  ends 
of  action  become  greatly  enlarged  or  expanded.  The 
child  comes  to  apprehend  the  existence  of  endmiDg 
interests,  permanent  conditions  of  pleasure  whieli  am- 
stitute  happiness.  In  this  way  he  learns  to  r^aid 
health,  knowledge,  reputation,  and  so  on,  as  things 
which  last,  which  are  of  value  to-day  and  to-monow 
alike,  and  which  form  parts  of  the  enduring  good  of 
life.  Similarly  he  comes  to  appr^end  a  laigeriff 
wider  good  than  his  personal  happiness,  the  interests 
of  his  family,  his  school,  his  countiy,  md  of  maokiod 
at  large. 

When  his  mind  is  able  to  seize  these  comprehensiTe 
and  enduring  ends  his  action  becomes  intelligent  or 
rational  in  a  new  sense.  He  now  acts  with  a  refeence 
not  merely  to  immediate  results  in  the  present  case 
but  to  the  bearing  of  his  action  on  this  sum  of  per 
manent  good.  Thus  he  will  be  industrious  in  pursiiiBg 
knowledge  not  only  for  the  pleasure  which  eveiy  nev 
acquisition  of  knowledge  brings  directiy,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  permanent  value  of  this  knowledge.  Siim* 
larly  he  will  seek  to  please  his  teacher  not  sis^J 
with  a  view  to  the  immediate  advantages  which  the 
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action  brings,  but  with  the  thought  of  improving  his 
permanent  relations  with  his  teacher,  gaining  a  higher 
place  in  his  esteem,  and  so  on. 

When  the  child  begins  to  view  each  individual 
action  in  its  bearing  on  some  portion  of  his  lasting 
welfare,  his  actions  become  united  and  consolidated 
into  what  we  call  conduct.  Impulse  as  an  isolated 
prompting  for  this  or  that  particular  enjoyment  be- 
comes transformed  into  comprehensive  aim  and  rational 
motive.  Or  to  express  the  change  otherwise,  action 
becomes  pervaded  and  regulated  by  principle.  The 
child  consciously  or  unconsciously  begins  to  refer  to 
a  general  precept  or  maxim  of  action,  as  *  maintain 
health/  'seek  knowledge,*  *be  good,'  and  so  fortL 
Particulai  actions  are  thus  united  under  a  common 
rule,  they  are  viewed  as  members  of  a  claas  of  actions 
subserving  one  comprehensive  end.  In  this  way  the 
will  attains  a  measure  of  unity. 

Katnre  of  Permanent  Ends:  Dedring  Means  as  Ends.  The 
punuit  of  these  permanent  endt  illnstrateB  in  a  spedall j  diatinct  form 
the  tendency  in  aU  desire  to  fix  the  attention  on  the  conditions  of,  or 
means  of  reidising,  the  pleasure  desired.  As  was  pointed  out  above,  the 
desire  for  a  thing  begets  a  desire  for  the  action  which  is  seen  to  lead  on 
to  the  realisation  of  it.  In  all  action  the  mind  is  required  to  fix  itself 
on  the  immediate  result  of  the  act,  as  that  which  guides  and  controls 
the  action.  Hence  the  tendency  to  erect  this  proximate  result  into  an 
end.  Thus  if  a  boy  feels  cold  and  goes  to  shut  the  door,  the  dosed  door 
becomes  the  immediate  object  of  his  action.  For  the  moment  he  loses 
flight  of  the  feelings  of  cold,  and  of  the  desired  warmth;  and  is  occupied 
in  shutting  the  door.  If  an  obstacle  occurs,  as  when  the  latch  does  not 
answer,  he  becomes  wholly  absorbed  in  this  seoondaiy  end.  In  the  case 
of  pursuing  money,  health,  ftc,  this  preoccupation  of  the  mind  with 
means  becomes  still  more  marked.  Money  represents  many  altematiye 
possibilities  of  avoiding  ill  and  realising  good.  The  mind  cannot,  it  is 
obvious,  represent  even  a  small  part  of  tiiese  at  one  time.  Hence  the 
sinking  back  into  indistinct  consciousness  of  the  primary  end,  or  ends, 
and  the  engagement  of  the  attention  by  the  secondary  or  derivative  end. 
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It  IB  to  be  remarked  that  in  all  these  eases  of  trazififonnmg  DMUi 
into  ends,  an  independent  desire  for  the  means  asa  good  in  itself  nsnallj 
co-operates  in  the  later  stages.  Thus  in  the  example  giTen  above,  tie 
boj  if  impeded  in  his  desire  to  shat  the  do^n*  will  eome  nnier  tibe 
stimnlns  of  the  desire  to  display  his  mnscnlar  strength  or  skilL  7hb 
same  thing  is  true  in  the  case  of  a  pursuit  of  knowledge.  As  aliesdj 
shown,  a  child  begins  to  seek  it  for  the  sake  of  something  else,  oral 
means  to  an  end,  bat  gradoallj  disooTers  something  desirable  in  the 
knowledge  itself^ 

These  permanent  or  aggregated  ends  illustrate  the  fiict  that  mental 
development  on  each  of  its  three  sides  tends  towards  generality.  In  the 
desire  for  health,  property,  troth,  yirtoe,  or  hairiness,  the  impdse 
seems,  as  already  observed,  to  attach  itself  to  a  general  or  abstract  ide^ 
The  object  desired  here  takes  on  the  form  of  a  highly  representative^  cv 
re-representative  idea ;  and  this  in  a  doable  way.  First  of  all,  as  was 
just  pointed  out,  the  desire  for  a  particular  portion  of  wealth  or  know- 
ledge implies  a  kind  of  condensed  symbolic  representation  of  a  large 
variety  of  pleasures.  In  the  second  place,  what  is  known  as  the  genend 
desire  for  any  one  of  these  ends  involves  a  readiness  to  puxsue  it  at  all 
times^  and  under  all  forma  Thus  a  man  may  be  said  to  have  a  gencxd 
desire  for  scientific  knowledge  when  he  is  inclined  to  seek  it  and  to  pn>- 
mote  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability  under  all  circumstancea.  This  state  of 
mind  seems  to  involve  the  attachment  of  a  certain  calm  impulse  of  deme 
to  the  corresponding  abstract  symbol  or  general  name.' 

Complex  Action.  Action,  as  we  have  seen,  gains  in 
representativeness  as  the  mind  of  the  agent  takes 
remote  consequences  into  account.  And  this  increase 
of  representativeness  implies  an  increase  in  complexity. 
By  a  complex  action  is  meant  here  one  which  is  not 
the  result  of  a  single  impulse  tending  towards  an 


'  This  is  precisely  similar  to  the  growth  of  an  intrinsic  interest  out  of  s 
reflecced  one  already  described  (p.  98). 

*  It  has  been  assomad  here  that  these  highly  inteUectnal  or  rational  ends 
owe  their  force  as  objects  of  desire  to  their  relation  to  our  pleasures  and  pains. 
Their  apparent  dissimilari^  to  the  lower  motives,  in  which  the  element  ef 
feeling  is  much  more  conspicaoiia,  is  on  this  snppoaiti(»i  relened  to  their 
highly  representative  or  intellectaalised  character.  For  the  opposite  rkm 
that  mere  intelligence  or  reason  (apart  from  feeling)  may  supply  a  motive  ksce, 
see  Mr.  H.  Sidgwick's  discosaion  of  the  relation  of  pleasure  to  desire  ahesdy 
referred  to  rMethod  qf  Ethics,  Book  I.,  Chap.  IT.). 
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immediate  end,  but  involves  a  plurality  of  impulses, 
a  representation  of  a  number  of  objects  of  desire  or 
aversion,  and  so  an  expansion  and  complication  of  the 
internal  representative  process. 

This  expansion  of  the  representative  stage  of  action 
assumes  one  of  two  very  unlike  forms.  In  the  first 
place,  the  desires  or  impulses  simultaneously  called 
up  may  be  harmonious  and  co-operative,  converging 
towards  the  same  action.  In  the  second  place,  the 
desires  may  be  discordant  and  opposed,  or  diverging 
into  different  lines  of  action. 

(a)  Co-operation  of  Impulses.  The  combination 
of  desires  or  impulses  tending  in  the  same  direction 
is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  experience.  Many 
actions  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  but  one  im- 
pelling motive  will  be  found  on  closer  inspection  to 
have  a  number.  Thus,  to  take  a  simple  example,  the 
action  of  a  child  in  response  to  a  request  from  his 
mother  may  be  the  result  not  simply  of  a  desire  to 
please,  but  of  a  wish  to  reap  some  personal  advantage 
following  from  the  action.  Here  there  is  clearly  a 
more  complex  process  of  desire ;  at  the  same  time, 
since  the  different  currents  of  impulse  set  in  the  same 
direction,  the  resulting  action  is  rather  expedited 
than  delayed. 

Action  as  Pleasurable  or  Painful.  The  most  in- 
teresting example  of  this  co-operation  of  desires  is 
when  in  addition  to  the  primary  impulse  related  to 
the  pleasure  following  the  action  there  presents  itself 
a  secondary  impulse  related  to  the  activity  itsell  As 
we  saw  above,  we  may  Ld  said  in  all  cases  of  volun- 
tary action  to  desire  the  action  in  a  subordinate  way, 

42 
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afl  means  to  an  end.  But  in  some  cases  we  distinctiy 
represent  the  action  as  intrinsically  pleasarabla  In 
all  such  cases  the  action  becomes  complex  by  a  cqqk- 
position  of  impulses.  To  the  initial  impulse  to  realise 
some  end  there  is  added  another,  to  follow  out  an 
agreeable  line  of  action.  We  are  frequently  dete^ 
nmied  to  some  extent  to  act  by  such  a  representation 
of  an  agreeable  mode  of  activity.  In  all  sportive  or 
play^like  action  this  secondary  impulse  attains  a  special 
degree  of  prominence. 

Althon^  the  deeiie  for  the  pleasure  of  the  action  is  here  ^raken  of 
as  secondaiy,  it  is  not  meant  that  it  is  in  aU  cases  the  less  potent  hxsUx. 
The  proportion  of  intensity  between  tlie  desire  for  the  lesolt  or  the  end 
and  for  the  means  maj  Tsry  within  wide  limits.  In  some  cases  the  re- 
presentation of  the  pleasure  of  doing  a  thing  is  sabordinate  and  semi- 
conscious^  In  other  cases  it  becomes  the  dominant  force.  This  k  tne 
of  most  games  where  the  interest  turns  largely  on  tlie  pleasme  of 
physical  exercise  or  intellectnal  activity  (search  for  a  solntioo,  coo- 
stmctiTe  activity).  In  some  cases  the  desire  for  the  plearare  ot  aa 
Jbction  becomes  the  initial  and  sole  motive.  This  applies  to  a  large  part 
-of  imitative  action.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  desire  to  do  a  thing 
for  the  pleasure  of  doing  it  is  pnnnpted  by  the  soggestioD  of  sook 
pleasurable  result^ 

{b)  Opposition  of  Impulses.  The  second  variety 
of  complex  action  in  "which  two  (or  more)  impulses 
come  into  antagonism  and  conflict  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  other.  Owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  antagonism  the  representative  or  reflective  stage  of 
the  action  becomes  much  more  prolong^  and  comph- 

1  Hr.  Sidgwick  regards  the  case  of  pkasnres  of  parsoit;  as  iUxistiatod  ib 
field-sports,  as  supporting  the  theory  that  pleasure  is  not  always  the  object  flf 
desire.  The  sportsman  most  desire  the  result  of  the  chase,  that  is  aomsthi^ 
intrinsically  non-pleasarable  snd  indifferent,  in  order  to  eigoy  the  pleason 
of  the  activity  (The  Udhoda  of  BAie$,  Book  I.,  Ch^k  IV. >.  This  case, 
which  Is  undoubtedly  a  difficult  one,  seems  to  illustrate  the  co-opermtioB  of  a 
seeondary  desire  for  the  actiim  with  a  primary  deare  for  its  result 
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cated  than  in  the  case  of  co-operating  impulses.  And 
in  addition  to  its  q)ecial  psychological  importance  this 
type  of  action  has  a  peculiar  interest  from  an  ethical 
point  of  view.  For  moral  conduct,  or  obedience  to 
the  moral  law,  is  the. outcome  of  this  mode  of  com- 
plex action. 

Arrest  of  Action:  Inhibition.  This  variety  of 
complex  action  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  a 
new  clement,  the  arrest  or  inhibition  of  action.  When- 
ever two  impulses  or  tendencies  arise  simultaneously 
or  in  close  succession  having  different  directions,  each 
serves  to  check  and  counteract  the  other.  Hence 
there  arises  an  arrest  of  action,  which  may  be  tem- 
porary only,  leading  to  a  delay  or  postponement  of 
the  action,  or  final,  ending  in  a  complete  suppression 
of  the  action.*  This  inhibitory  effect  of  one  desire 
or  impulse  on  another  is  closely  analogous  to  the  effect 
of  one  object  in  drawing  off  the  attention  from  another 
object.  Just  as  the  mind  is  able  to  attend  to  one  im- 
pression only  at  a  time,  so  that  the  solicitation  of  at- 
tention in  one  direction  checks  the  movement  of  it  in 
another ;  so  only  one  impulse  to  action  can  be  carried 
out  at  a  given  time,  and  any  other  impulse  tending  in 
another  direction  serves  to  check  or  frustrate  the  first 

Pliysiologleal  Conditions  of  Axrest;  Much  lias  been  written 
respecting  the  physiological  conditions  of  arrest  or  inhibition.  Just  as 
all  dear  consciousness  seems  to  depend  on  a  concentration  of  nerve- 
energy  in  certain  channels,  and  a  corresponding  repression  of  it  in 
others  (the  correlative  of  mental  concentrationX  so  it  appeara  probable 

'  Since  there  may  be  no  completed  action  in  this  case,  there  seems  an 
fnappropriateness  in  bringing  the  phenomenon  nnder  the  head  of  complex 
action,  yet  it  dearly  involyes  active  elements,  and  may  be  described  as  a 
truncated  action. 
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that  the  excitation  of  any  region  of  the  motor  centres  involTes  some 
influence  unfavourable  to  the  simultaneous  excitation  of  other  motor 
structurea  According  to  this  view  the  arrest  of  impulse  by  reflec- 
tion, to  be  spoken  of  presently,  involves  an  opposing  nervous  current 
issuing  from  the  higher  motor  centres,  including  those  of  attention, 
and  passing  downwards  to  the  lower  motor  centres  excited  by  the  impulse. 
That  there  is  such  a  counteractive  nervous  influence  concerned  seems 
likely  from  the  fact  that  the  restraint  of  movement  (e.^.,  in  a  moment  ci 
paadqn)  is  often  accompanied  by  a  vigorous  contraction  of  other  muscles 
the  action  of  which  serves  as  a  counteipoise  to  the  tendency  to  move- 
ment As  to  the  exact  nature  of  this  interference  of  nervous  processes 
little  is  known.  It  is  possible  that  it  resembles  the  interference  of  light 
and  sound  vibrations.  There  is  much  to  support  the  theory  that  the 
nervous  process  consists  in  the  propagation  of  molecular  vibrations  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  ether  vibrations  underlying  the  phenomena  of 
light ;  and  this  theory  implies  the  possibility  of  such  inteHierence.^ 

Action  Arrested  by  Doubt.  The  simplest  case  of 
arrested  or  inhibited  action  is  that  in  which  the  belief 
necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  an  impulse  is 
checked.  Children  are,  as  we  have  seen,  prone  to  be 
confident,  alid  this  confidence  shows  itself  in  their 
action.  Their  first  experiments  in  movement  are 
performed  with  a  perfect  assurance  that  they  will 
succeed  And  a  look  of  perplexity  is  apt  to  come 
over  their  features  when  they  first  encounter  failure, 
as  in  tr3dng  to  lift  a  heavy  body  from  the  ground. 
These  failures  suggest  uncertainty,  and  a  sense  of 
uncertainty  or  doubt  arrests  or  temporarily  paralyses 
action,  llius  a  child  who  has  had  experience  of  Ins 
inability  to  lift  heavy  bodies,  has  his  impulse  checked 
the  next  time  he  desi|*es  to  lift  a  heavy-looking  object 

This  arrest  will  be  temporary  or  complete  and  final 

1  On  the  physiological  nature  of  inhibition,  and  the  question  of  spedal 
centres  of  inhibition,  see  0.  H.  Lewes,  JProbUmi  qf  lAft  and  Mind,  Second 
Series  (I^ysiealBaHi  of  Mind),  Chap.  VIIL,  pp.  293-801 ;  Hennani^  iTiuiiaji 
Phytiology,  p.  480,  Mgr.    Ferrier,  The  Functions  of  the  Brain,  §  102. 
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according  to  the  circumstances,  such  as  the  strength 
of  the  impulse,  and  of  the  disposition  to  act  at  the 
time.  Differences  of  temperament,  too,  will  affect  the 
result.  A  vigorous  motor  system,  involving  ener- 
getic impulses  to  action,  is  unfavourable  to  doubt.*  A 
cautious  temperament  appears  to  be  related  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  moderation  in  the  active  impulses.  To 
this  it  must  be  added  that  the  contrast  will  involve  a 
difference  in  the  degree  of  retentiveness  for  feelings. 
The  memory  for  pleasure  does  not  vary  exactly  as  the 
memory  for  pain.  The  hopeful  temperament  involves 
a  specially  good  memory  for  pleasures,  the  cautious, 
apprehensive  temperament,  a  specially  good  memory 
for  pains. 

Recoil  of  Desire:  Deterrents  from  Action.  The 
second  kind  of  arrest  occurs  when  the  mind  is  im- 
pelled towards  a  certain  action  under  the  influence  of 
a  desire  for  some  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
action  is  represented  as  having  some  painful  accom- 
paniment or  result.  In  this  case  the  positive  desire 
to  act  for  the  sake  of  a  pleasure  is  opposed  by  the 
negative  desire,  or  the  aversion  to  this  same  action. 
And  so  far  as  this  shrinking  from  a  painful  experience 
frustrates  the  positive  impulse,  we  are  said  to  be 
deterred  from  the  action. 

The  deterring  force  may  reside  either  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  action  itself  as  disagreeable,  or  in 
the  representation  of  it  as  leading  to  a  disagreeable 
result 


*  1  Cf.  above,  pp.  404,  405.  For  a  fuller  aooonnt  of  ibis  inflnenoe  of  acti« 
▼ity  on  beKef  see  the  chapter  on  *  Belief '  in  SwuMxin  and  ik^uittofs  pp. 
111.  112. 
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The  first  case  is  illustrated  in  the  want  of  alacrity 
in  action  in  states  of  indolence.  In  such  a  condition 
there  is  not  only  the  want  of  the  auxiliary  force, 
desire  for  the  pleasure  of  action,  but  the  presence  of 
a  distinctly  antagonistic  force,  the  tendency  to  recoil 
from  or  avoid  what  is  disagreeable.  A  sluggish  or 
indolent  child  shrinks  from  performing  an  action 
which  is  suggested  to  him  by  some  wish,  or  by  the 
words  of  another,  just  because  he  represents  it  as 
accompanied  by  the  disagreeable  feeling  of  effort 

The  outcome  of  this  process  of  arrest  will  depend 
here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  on  the  relative  strength  of 
the  opposing  tendencies.  K  the  dislike  to  exertion 
is  stronger  than  the  desire  for  the  pleasure,  this  last 
will  be  frustrated.  Now,  as  we  saw  above,  the  in- 
tensity of  desire  or  impulse  towards  action  is  deter- 
mined in  part  by  the  degree  of  readiness  to  act  at  the 
time.  Hence,  when  there  is  great  indolence,  the 
desires  are  likely  to  be  enfeebled.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  there  will  be  no  violent  opposition  and  check- 
ing of  an  impulsive  force.  Thus  children  of  a  slug- 
gish temperament  rarely  experience  this  kind  of 
antagonism  in  its  full  strengtL  Desire  only  reaches 
a  rudimentary  or  nascent  stage. 

Let  us  now  take  the  other  case  of  recoil  from  action, 
that  ia  which  an  action  to  which  the  mind  is  impelled 
by  a  positive  desire  for  a  pleasure  is  seen  to  lead  to 
another  and  painful  result.  For  example,  a  child  con- 
fined by  a  cold  looks  out  of  the  window  and  sees  his 
brother  at  play.  He  feels  impelled  to  go  out  and 
join  him,  but  fears  the  rebuke  of  his  mother,  or 
perhaps  the  natural  effect  of  the  rash  action.      In 
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this  case,  too,  the  impulse  will  be  thwarted,  partially 
or  completely.  Since  the  mind  flhrinka  from  or  seeks 
to  shun  pain,  the  recognition  of  a  painful  consequence 
to  an  action  has  as  its  immediate  result  a  recoil,  or 
movement  of  the  mind  away  from  the  action,  just  as 
though  the  action  were  itself  represented  as  disagree- 
able. 

Here  again  the  effect  of  the  prevision  of  evil  in 
repressing  impulse  will  vary  according  to  a  number  of 
circumstances,  such  as  the  relative  strength  of  the 
attractive  and  deterrent  forces,  and  the  strength  of  the 
disposition  to  do  something  at  the  time.  And  here, 
toOy  we  see  marked  differences  of  effect  according  as 
the  temperament  is  wary  or  cautious,  or  on  the  other 
hand  impulsive  and  impatient  of  delay. 

Rivalry  of  Impulses.  In  the  third  place,  the  airest 
of  action  may  be  connected  with  the  play  of  a  plurality 
of  active  impulsea  By  this  is  meant  that  the  mind 
is  at  the  same  time  excited  by  distinct  desires,  that  is 
desires  for  different  pleasurable  objects,  and  so  is 
drawn  in  difierent  directions  or  towards  different 
lines  of  action.  For  example,  a  girl  is  sitting  reading 
a  story.  Her  brother  comes  and  asks  her  to  join  him 
in  a  walk.  She  has  a  desire  both  to  accede  to  his 
request,  and  to  go  on  reading  her  story.  In  this  case 
each  impulse  checks  the  action  of  the  other  according 
to  the  degree  of  its  strength  or  energy. 

The  essential  element  in  this  state  of  rivalrj  of  desires  or  impulses 
is  the  simnltaneons  prompting  of  desires  towards  different  lines  of  action. 
The  situation  takes  tn  a  slightly  different  aspect  in  different  case&  In 
some  instances  the  opposition  seems  to  arise  rather  through  the  limita- 
tions of  action  and  of  the  means  at  our  command  (e.g,,  inability  to  be 
in  two  places  at  one  time,  to  do  two  things  at  the  same  time,  to  employ 
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a  given  lam  of  money  in  procoring  different  objects,  Accl).  In  o&er 
cases  the  opposition  seems  rather  to  spring  ont  of  the  infiompatibilitj  ol 
the  objects  desired  (e.^.,  a  state  of  great  bodilj  yigonr  and  hi^  scholailj 
attainment). 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  two  cases  here  distingoiahed  as  leeofl  ol 
desire  and  rivalry  of  impulses  are  not  perfectly  distinct  from  one  anodier. 
As  we  saw  above,  desire  and  aversion  are  doeely  related  one  to  anothef^ 
and  pass  one  into  the  other.  Thus  in  the  instance  of  recoil  of  dene 
given  above  the  boy's  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  mother  wonld  euQj 
become  the  positive  desire  to  retain  her  &vonr,  in  which  case  die  sitvi- 
tion  would  become  distinctly  one  of  rivalry  of  impulses.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  there  is  rivalry  of  desires  the  impolse  towards  eftch  aetioa 
tends  to  transform  itself  into  an  aversion  to  the  alternative  actioo,  and 
so  operates  as  a  deterrent  on  the  other  desire. 

Different  Forms  of  Rivalry.  This  rivalry  of  im- 
pulses or  desires  may  take  different  forms.  Two  actual 
feelings  may  prompt  in  different  directions.  Thus  a 
child  comes  in  tired  and  hot  from  a  walk  He  desires 
to  resti  and  at  the  same  time  to  go  and  quench  hh 
thirst  Or  two  represented  feelings  or  particular 
ends  may  collide,  as  in  the  case  cited  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  Or,  again,  two  permanent  ends 
may  collide,  as  in  the  common  case  of  the  opposition 
between  an  arduous  pursuit  of  study  and  a  regard  for 
health.  Finally  an  impulse  of  one  order  may  collide 
with  one  of  another  order  below  or  above  it  Thus  a 
represented  feeling  may  oppose  itself  to  an  actual  one, 
as  in  the  common  antagonism  between  the  pleasure 
of  indolence  and  a  desire  to  make  an  exertion  for 
some  purpose.  Or  a  permanent  end  may  oppose  itself 
to  a  lower  impulse.  The  collisions  between  appetite 
and  a  prudent  regard  for  health,  between  the  im- 
pulses of  play  and  the  motives  of  study,  are  feuniliar 
examples  of  this  opposition. 

Strife  of  Desires  and  its  Passive  Resolution.    Wh^ 
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the  mind  is  thus  at  the  same  time  drawn  towards  and 
repelled  from  an  action,  or  drawn  towards  two  different 
lines  of  action,  there  arises  a  postponement  of  action 
and  a  process  of  alternate  inclination  in  this  and  that 
direction.  To  revert  to  our  illustration.  The  girl 
pictures  the  pleasures  of  the  walk:  images  of  the 
shady  lanes,  their  banks  sown  with  primroses,  the 
sound  of  birds,  and  so  on,  succeed  one  another.  While 
these  are  before  the  mind  there  is  a  nascent  impulse 
to  comply  with  the  brother's  suggestion.  But  before 
this  impulse  has  time  to  work  itself  out  the  other 
series  of  images,  remaining  in  the  cool  of  the  house, 
and  perusing  the  pleasant  story,  arise  and  excite  a 
desire  towards  the  alternative  course.  This  successive 
excitation  of  desire  which  is  instantly  opposed  by 
another  force,  gives  rise  to  a  painful  sense  of  conflict. 
This  process  tends  te  terminate  of  itselt  One  of  the 
impulses  often  proves  stronger  and  more  persistent  than 
the  other,  and  so  succeeds  in  expelling  it  altogether,  and 
having  its  way.  Or  the  pain  of  the  state  of  conflict  itseli 
is  so  great  as  to  hasten  a  result  one  way  or  another. 
The  mind  follows  out  one  of  the  opposing  impulses 
rather  than  go  on  enduring  the  conflict.  A  strong 
tendency  to  act  somehow  at  the  time  greatly  expe- 
dites this  passive  resolution  of  the  conflict.  Children 
with  strong  active  impulses  and  weak  power  of  repre- 
senting consequences  are  incapable  of  such  a  prolonged 
process  of  alternate  representation  and  desire. 

This  purely  passiye  process  of  resolution  answers  in  certain  respects 
to  the  effect  of  a  number  of  mechanical  forces  acting  on  one  and  the 
same  body.  Just  as  the  body  tends  to  foUow  the  direction  of  the  stronger 
force,  80  action  tends  to  foUow  the  direction  of  the  stronger  desire.  And 
just  as  two  opposed  forces  when  equal  may  counteract  one  another  pro* 
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daeing  a  state  ci  equilibrium  and  rest^  to  two  cfppoaxig  desiies  maj  jut 
countoact  one  another  and  80  prodooe  as  their  conjoint  result  not  actkn 
but  inaction.*  But  this  rarely  happens  with  the  young  and  those  strong 
disposed  to  activity.  The  tendency  to  act  somehow^  which  is  greatly 
enforced  by  the  growing  aversion  to  the  pain  of  eonflict,  operates  as  a 
powerful  factor  on  the  side  of  some  action.^  Which  action  is  finally 
carried  out^  is  in  cases  of  approximately  equal  stimuli  veiy  much  a 
matter  of  accident,  depending  on  which  of  the  impulses  happens  to  be 
in  the  ascendant  or  most  distinctly  present  at  the  ^moment  when  ^ 
desire  to  act  somehow,  and  the  aversion  to  the  pain  of  conflict  readi  a 
certain  strength. 

Regulated  Conflict :  Deliberation.  Thus  far  we  have 
supposed  the  process  of  inhibition  of  action  and  con- 
flict of  impulse,  as  well  as  its  resolution,  to  be  a 
comparatively  passive  one  in  which  the  several  con- 
tending impulses  are  left  uncontrolled  to  determine  the 
result  according  to  their  relative  degrees  of  strength 
And  this  supposition  corresponds  roughly  at  least 
with  many  of  our  complex  actions,  and  more  parti- 
cularly those  of  early  life  when  the  will-power  is  low. 

But  the  development  of  the  will  implies  a  trans- 
formation of  this  comparatively  passive  process  into 
an  active  one,  in  which  a  new  element  enters,  that 
which  we  customarily  mark  off  as  an  effort  (^  will  in 
arresting  and  controlling  impulse.  Owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  this  new  factor,  the  process  of  contention 
becomes  regulated  and  takes  on  the  form  of  an  effort 
not  to  follow  out  an  impulse,  and  a  resulting  process 
of  deliberation.  The  will  exerts  itself  in  a  new  and 
more  difl&cult  form,  in  striving  not  to  act  but  to 
postpone  action,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  the  several 
conflicting  considerations  to  come  up. 

1  He  pain  of  conflict  in  sach  a  case^  heing  {ffoportionate  to  the  inteostj 
and  persistence  of  the  desires,  wiU  in  general  be  greatest  in  the  case  of  tVr' 
having  a  strongly  marked  active  tempenunent 
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This  form  of  will-exertion,  striving  not  to  act  at  the 
moment,  is  a  peculiarly  difficult  one.  To  begin  with, 
it  presupposes  the  presence  of  a  new  and  highly  re- 
presentative motive,  namely,  the  apprehension  of,  and 
aversion  to,  the  evils  of  rash  or  impulsive  action. 
This  motive  is  a  slow  growth  presupposing  many  ex- 
periences, careful  attention  to  the  less  obvious  and 
immediate  results  of  action  and  even  processes  of 
comparison  and  abstraction.  And  while  the  motive 
to  such  voluntary  inhibition  of  impulse  is  thus  diffi- 
cult of  attainment,  the  act  of  inhibiting  is  itself  beset 
with  peculiar  difficulty.  To  strive  not  to  act  when 
impulse  prompts  implies  a  considerable  power  of  at- 
tention, an  ability  to  keep  a  representation  steadily 
before  the  mind  when  it  tends  to  be  overpowered  by 
impulse.  This  again  involves  the  strengthening  of 
the  higher  brain  centres,  more  particularly,  perhaps, 
those  motor  centres  which  seem  to  be  specially  con- 
cerned in  volitional  attention^  Hence  the  special  diffi- 
culty of  such  exertion  in  the  case  of  the  young,  who, 
moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  are  characterised  by  a 
powerful  bent  to  action. 

The  will  having  thus  exerted  itself  in  checking 
action,  proceeds  to  supervise  the  process  of  alternation 
and  collision  of  impulse.  That  is  to  say,  the  attention 
is  voluntarily  directed  to  the  several  objects  desired  so 
as  to  keep  them  aU  before  the  mind  long  enough  to 
estimate  precisely  the  full  value  of  each  in  itself,  and 
to  compare  these  values  one  with  another.  Thus  if 
it  be  simply  a  question  of  doing  or  not  doing  a 
particular  thing,  the  mind  carefully  counts  up  the 
advantages    and    disadvantages    and    sets   the    one 
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against  the  other.  Or  if  it  be  a  case  of  two  riTal 
endsy  it  compares  one  object  of  desire  with  another, 
80  as  to  determine  their  relative  magnitude  or  value 
This  is  known  as  deliberation. 

In  addition  to  this  deliberation  respecting  ends, 
there  is  a  deliberation  respecting  means.  Here  tiie 
cooperation  of  intellect  in  volition  becomes  much 
more  distinct  The  estimation  of  this  and  that  end, 
though  involving  comparison  and  discrimination,  is 
ultimately  a  matter  for  feeling  and  desire.  The  pro- 
cess of  deliberation  simply  allows  of  the  fullest  de- 
velopment of  the  individual's  desires.  In  the  case  of 
deliberating  about  means,  however,  the  estimation  is 
wholly  a  matter  of  (practical)  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment. In  order  to  know  which  action  will  best 
contribute  to  a  desired  result,  we  have  to  recall  the 
different  degrees  of  perfection  in  which  the  actions 
have  usually  brought  this  about,  and  also  the  various 
degrees  of  probability  of  the  several  means  bdng 
effective.  This  presupposes  a  considerable  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  powers. 

Choice  or  Decision.  As  the  final  stage  of  this  regu- 
lated process  of  conflict  we  have  an  act  of  choice  or 
decision.  After  duly  weighing  the  pleasure  and  pain, 
the  good  and  evil,  resulting  from  any  action  the  one  is 
seen  to  preponderate  over  the  other.  Then  the  mind 
knowingly  chooses  or  decides  to  act  or  not  to  act 
Thus,  to  return  to  our  illustration,  the  child  finding 
that  the  probable  evil  of  running  out  into  the  garden 
is  greater  than  the  good,  abandons  the  wish,  and 
decides  not  to  act  This  involves  a  dismissal  of  the 
alluring  image  from  the  mind.     Similarly  in  the  case 
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of  rival  ends.  Thus,  to  revert  to  our  other  example, 
the  girl  finding  that  on  the  whole  the  pleasure  of 
remaining  at  home  is  greater  than  that  of  taking  a 
walk  decides  on  the  former  course,  deliberately  selecting 
it  as  the  better.  In  like  manner  the  mind  chooses 
between  different  means,  deciding  which  course  of 
action  is  best  fitted  to  bring  about  a  desired  end. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  resulting  decision  is  rarely 
of  the  perfect  form  here  described.  The  force  of 
activity  or  the  tendency  to  do  something,  aided  by 
an  impulse  to  escape  from  the  painful  state  of  conflict, 
frequently  helps  to  resolve  the  point,  both  in  choosing 
ends  and  choosing  means,  in  a  comparatively  passive 
way.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  decisions  of 
early  life. 

It  IB  plain  horn  the  above  account  of  choice  that  it  is  related  to  dis- 
crimination. It  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  in  the  region  of  action  what 
discrimination  is  in  that  of  intellection.  And  just  as  we  recognised  an 
implicit  discrimination,  in  which  only  one  term  is  present  to  the  mind 
at  the  time,  and  an  explicit  in  which  both  terms  are  present,  being 
distinctly  compared  one  with  another,  so  we  may  distinguish  between 
an  implicit  and  an  explicit  choice.  Thus  there  is  a  rudiment  of  choice 
in  an  animal's  selection  of  nutritious  substances.'  On  the  other  hand, 
explicit  choice  involving  comparison  (of  ends  or  means)  belongs  to  the 
higher  stages  of  will-development 

Calmness  and  Strength  of  Will.  The  ability  to 
check  impulse  or  postpone  action,  and  to  deliberate 
and  choose,  is  the  characteristic  of  a  calm  enlightened 
and  regulated  wilL  Its  development  is  a  slow  process 
and  only  commences  in  early  life.  The  young  child 
cannot  defer  acting.     In  cases  of  conflict  the  pressure 

^  This  is  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Romanes  has  employed  the  term  choice^ 
making  it  co-extensive  with  oonsdoos  action  (JIferUal  Evolution  in  Animal$t 
Chap.  L). 
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of  impulses,  assisted  by  the  pain  of  the  state  of  conflict 
itself,  is  too  much  for  him,  and  he  is  unable  to  master 
the  rival  forces  and  reduce  them  to  order.  He  wants 
too  the  intelligence  for  comparing  and  deciding. 

The  most  important  ingredient  in  the  natural  basis 
of  this  higher  power  of  will  is  a  certain  retentivenes 
for  feelings,  moi:e  especially  paLnful  experiences.  As 
observed  above,  children  have  not  an  equally  good 
memory  for  the  pleasurable  and  painfuL  And  t 
strong  tendency  to  action  favours  the  dwelling  cm 
the  attractions  to,  rather  than  the  deterrents  from 
an  action.  Children  very  early  show  differences  in 
this  respect,  as  in  varying  degrees  of  rashness,  cau- 
tiousness or  circumspection  of  temper.  Along  with 
this  element  of  cautiousness  there  must  go  a  certain 
strength  of  the  practical  intelligence.  A  good  chooser 
must  not  only  be  able  to  master  impulse,  he  mui^ 
be  able  to  weigh  and  compare.  We  thus  see  that 
vigorous  activity  is  not  the  ordy  condition  of  a  stroi^ 
wiU.  Disciplined  strength  depends  on  a  combination 
of  active  vigour,  strength  of  desire  and  impul^,  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  cautiousness  on  the  other.  Its 
natural  foundation  lies  between  the  extremes  of  over- 
activity leading  to  rashness,  and  of  over-cautiousness 
leading  to  inactioiL 

Resolution:  Perseverance.  One  other  common 
accompaniment  of  this  higher  and  more  reflective  type 
of  action  remains  to  be  totkched  on,  namely,  resolu- 
tion. By  this  is  meant  the  formation  of  a  distinct 
determination  to  perform  an  action  which  is  seen  to 
lead  to  a  desired  ^id.  It  is  something  more  than 
deciding  on  an  end,  and  an  appropriate  action,  as  gooi 
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Such  decision  often  passes  instantly  into  action,  in 
whick  case  the  stage  of  resolution  is  not  fully  de- 
veloped Thus  resolution  has  reference  to  an  action 
not  capable  of  being  carried  out  at  the  instant.  For 
example,  a  child  breaks  something :  decides  that  it  is 
best  to  tell  his  mother :  and  finally  resolves  to  do  so 
when  he  next  sees  her.  Resolution  is  thus  the  internal 
equivalent  of  a  complete  voluntary  action  (and  so 
differs  from  a  mere  desire  to  act),  though  the  completed 
mental  process  is  debarred  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  from  issuing  in  the  final  stage,  the  external 
action.  It  involves  a  distinct  belief  in  the  future 
occurrence  of  certain  circumstances,  and  a  preliminary 
volitional  activity  in  the  shape  of  expectant  attention 
and  a  preparedness  to  act  in  a  definite  way  when  the 
moment  arrives.  Being  thus  the  most  fully  developed 
form  of  the  psychicaJ  process  of  willing,  resolution  is 
commonly  taken  as  the  type  of  all  volition.  To  will 
is  pre-eminently  to  resolve  to  do  a  thing. 

It  is  plain  from  this  brief  account  of  resolution  that 
it  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  all  prolouged  actions 
and  chains  of  actions.  For  in  every  such  case  it  is 
not  enough  to  will  each  action  at  the  moment  of  its 
performance,  all  stages  of  the  action  must  from  the 
first  be  resolved  on. 

There  is  a  germ  of  resolution  in  ordinary  actions, 
since  they  commonly  involve  a  prolonged  series 
of  movements.  Thus,  to  revert  to  our  simple  case, 
the  child  that  decides  to  go  out  and  play  must, 
it  is  plain,  maintain  this  decision  for  a  time  long 
enough  to  carry  it  into  practice.  It  is,  however,  in 
those  more  lengthy  actions  or  chains  of  action  which 
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involve  distant  results  that  the  stage  of  resolution 
comes  distinctly  into  view.  In  all  serious  undertak- 
ings, as  in  learning  to  swim,  in  working  for  a  prize, 
the  mind  has  to  go  on  directing  itself  to  one  end,  and, 
in  subordination  to  this,  resolving  to  cany  out  a  pro- 
longed succession  of  active  steps. 

Here  power  of  will  is  manifested  in  strength  and 
pertinacity  of  resolve.  A  child  with  a  robust  will 
perseveres  in  spite  of  difficulties,  does  not  relax 
eflFort  because  of  a  delay  in  success.  He  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  turned  aside  by  other  objects,  or  by 
the  example  and  persuasion  of  others.  This  quality 
of  firmness  in  resolution  involves  the  power  of  keeping 
steadily  before  the  mind  a  definite  result,  and  shutting 
out  all  considerations  which  would  cause  the  will  to 
deflect  from  this  particular  direction.  It  thus  impEee 
a  certain  continuity  of  interest,  and  persistence  of  the 
attention  in  a  particular  direction.  It  is  in  the 
sphere  of  action  what  concentration  is  in  the  qphere 
of  knowledge. 

While  we  have  considered  TBBolatioii  on  its  positive  side  only  (ai 
resolution  to  do),  we  may  see  at  once  that  the  same  process  is  inTol^ 
in  its  negative  side  (resolution  not  to  do).  To  resolve  not  to  do  a  thii^ 
involves  the  anticipation  of  a  certain  situation,  the  piomptiiig  to  a 
certain  action,  and  the  preparedness  of  mind  to  curb  the  impnlsa 
Resolulion,  though  conceived  here  to  foUow  a  process  c^  choice,  fre- 
quently appears  without  any  explicit  comparison  of  different  adkais. 
Its  sufficient  conditions  are  a  desire  suggesting  a  certain  action  which  k 
recognised  as  realisable  in  the  future.  Since  resolution  implies  the 
representation  of  future  circumstances,  it  persists  only  so  long  as  ths 
anticipation  of  these  recurs.  Hence  many  resolutions  are  temporuy 
only.  Again,  since  resolutions  are  arrived  at  in  the  absence  of  the 
appropriate  circumstances,  they  are,  even  when  strong  and  penasient^ 
no  guanmtee  for  actual  performance.  Their  future  efficiency  depends  on 
the  adequate  representation  of  aU  the  circumstances.  This  accoonti  for 
the  ignominious  collapse  of  so  many  brave  reeoluti<ma  when  htoa^ 
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face  to  face  with  actnal  circumstanoes.  FinaUy»  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  increase  in  the  power  of  foreseeing  action  tends  to  widen  the  area 
of  resolution.  Thus  so  far  as  our  daily  actions  become  ordered  according 
to  a  plan,  they  all  have  a  stage  of  resolution  as  their  antecedent  We 
habitually  look  forward  to  the  succession  of  actions  making  up  the 
business,  &c,  of  the  day,  and  resolve  to  perform  them  in  due  order  as 
circumstances  occur.  And  the  subordination  of  action  to  ruling  ends 
implies,  as  hinted  above,  a  habitual  state  of  resolution,  that  is  prepared- 
ness to  act  in  certain  ways  in  certain  circumstances. 

Firmness  of  Will.  This  quality  of  resoluteness  is 
one  of  high  moral  value.  It  ia  one  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  a  firm  or  stable  will.  It  is  to  some  ex- 
tent distinct  fix>m  the  power  of  choosing  and  coming  to 
a  decision,  for  many  persons  who  find  great  difficulty  in 
choosing  are  strong  and  unmoved  when  they  have  once 
made  a  choice.  The  excess  of  this  quality  is  obstinacy 
which  will  not  face  the  fact  of  the  fruitlessness  of 
effort,  which  refuses  to  profit  by  new  experience,  and 
to  learn  from  the  advice  of  others.  Children  through 
their  inability  to  represent  steadily  the  remote  future 
are  commonly  deficient  in  that  firmness  of  will  which 
is  required  for  attaining  a  distant  result  On  the 
other  hand,  their  strong  inlpulses  to  action,  and 
their  disinclination  to  defer  doing  things  and  to  con- 
sider, lead  them  to  resist  the  efforts  of  others  tq  guide 
and  persuade  them.  This  gives  to  them  that  appear- 
ance of  obstinacy  (self-will)  which  we  are  apt  to 
regard  as  a  characteristic  of  childhood.  But  there 
are  well-marked  individual  differences  among  children 
in  this  respect. 

Self-control,  (a)  Control  of  Action.  The  term  self- 
control  points  to  the  ability  of  the  developed  will  to 
overcome  and  keep  within  due  limits  special  forces  or 
tendencies  viewed  as  opposed  to  it  at  the  time.     It 
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thus  consists  in  the  main  of  what  has  here  bee& 
called  inhibition.  All  inhibition  is  however  not  con- 
troL  In  order  that  it  be  dignified  with  that  name 
it  must  be  of  the  active  kind  (involving  an  effort  not 
to  do  something  or  to  suppress  an  impulse),  bringing 
into  exercise  the  highest  form  of  will-activity  in  the 
shape  of  voluntary  attention,  and  farther  include  ^ 
subordination  of  a  comparatively  presentative  impulse 
to  a  representative  or  rational  motive.  The  term  has 
thus  a  reference  to  the  order  of  development  Con- 
trol is  subordination  of  the  earlier  to  the  later.  It  is 
something  not  natural  to  the  child,  but  difficult  and 
involving  effort  The  term  has  too  a  slightly  ethical 
^gnificance,  and  impHes,  in  most  cases  at  least,  the 
«way  of  the  higher  and  worthier  motive  over  the 
iower  and  less  worthy.^ 

The  first  variety  of  self-control  is  the  control  of 
action  or  active  impulse.  By  this  is  meant  in  the 
first  place,  and  principally,  the  restraining  of  any 
kind  of  tendency  to  movement  growing  out  of  a 
fiimple  or  early  form  of  impulse.  Thus  it  indudes 
the  ability  to  inhibit  not  only  impulses  to  act  fear  the 
sake  of  immediate  gratification,  but  tendencies  te 
movement  springing  out  of  restlessness  or  desire  to 
act,  and  also  the  dispositions  (whether  congenital  or 
due  to  habit)  to  move  in  response  to  certain  sensoiy 
stimuli,  and  to  conjoin  movements  in  certain  ways. 

Although  the  control  of  action  consists  mainly  of 
this  negative  mode  of  activity,  the  inhibiting  of  im- 


^  The  repression  of  a  generous  impulse  by  calling  in  prudential  < 
tions  would  illustrate  a  psychological  process  of  aelf-oontrol,  thoag^  hanDj 
an  ethieaL 
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pulse  to  movement,  it  includes  as  a  subordinate  feature 
a  positive  mode  of  activity.  This  is  tke  ability  and 
readiness  to  exert  activity  and  perform  actions  when 
these  are  in  themselves  or  their  immediate  conse- 
quences disagreeable.  The  full  control  or  command 
of  the  active  organs  implies  the  ability  to  bring  them 
into  activity  when  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
moment  deter  from  action.^ 

Stages  of  Self-control.  It  follows  from  our  brief 
account  of  the  development  of  the  will  that  there  is  a 
gradual  progress  in  self-control.  The  simplest  form  is 
seen  when  an  actual  feeling  is  checked  and  overpowered 
by  the  mere  anticipation  of  a  feeling.  Thus  when  a 
child  overcomes  his  indolence  and  sets  about  preparing 
his  lesson  in  order  to  avoid  punishment  he  is  exercising 
the  power  of  self-control.  Again  when  a  new  and 
immediate  gratification  is  postponed  to  a  distant  one, 
as  when  a  child  puts  by  his  sweetmeats  in  order  to 
enjoy  them  to-morrow,  he  exercises  self-control. 

A  much  higher  stage  of  control  is  reached  when 
intelligence  is  developed  and  the  child  apprehends 
enduring  ends,  or  interests,  such  as  health,  reputation, 
and  knowledge.  The  subordination  of  particular  and 
temporary  ends  to  these  general  and  permanent 
interests  is  an  exercise  of  control.  Thus  the  child 
reaches  a  higher  form  of  control  when  he  sets  the 
maintenance  of  his  health  before  him  as  an  enduring 
end,  and  represses  all  desires  inconsistent  with  this. 
In  this  way  he  practises  the  virtue  of  temperance. 

The  highest  stage  of  this  self-control,  in  so  far  as  it 

1  The  term  ' commend/  though  need  in  mnch  the  same  lenee  as  'control,' 
to  point  more  distinctly  to  this  positive  aspect 
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has  to  do  with  personal  good,  is  the  exercise  of  pru- 
dence. By  this  is  meant  that  the  seTeral  aims  and 
interests  of  life  are  so  adjusted  as  to  yield  the  greats 
sum  of  happiness  to  the  individual  This  implies  the 
subordination  of  each  of  the  enduring  interests,  health, 
knowledge,  &c.,  to  a  still  higher  imd  more  compre- 
hensive principle  of  action.  And  such  subordination 
involves  an  effort  to  restrain  a  lower  force  by  means 
of  a  higher. 

Finally,  the  individual  good  is  subordinated  in  a 
measure  to  the  common  good.  The  general  good  or 
happiness,  including  that  of  ourselves  and  of  others, 
is  a  \^der  principle  of  action  than  personal  good,  and 
easily  conflicts  with  it.  Children  naturally  desire 
their  own  happiness,  and  are  but  little  concemwl 
about  the  good  of  others.  To  restrain  selfish  prompt- 
ings, to  consider  What  others  like  and  expect,  involve 
an  effort  of  seK-control  of  a  peculiarly  difficult  kind. 
The  pursuit  of  *  common '  interests,  as  knowledge 
and  art,  sinoe-  they  lift  the  individual  above  the 
thought  of  personal  good,  and  attach  him  to  an  object 
of  common  pursuit,  may  be  said  to  limit  in  a  manner 
the  egoistic  promptings.  But  the  motives  which  most 
effectively  oppose  and  check  the  personal  aims  and 
desbres  are  those  of  duty^  benevolence,  and  generally 
what  we  call  humanity.  It  is  in  the  collisions  of 
interest  and  duty,  of  egoistic  and  *  altruistic'  prompting, 
that  the  highest  attainments  in  the  art  of  self-control 
are  reached 

The  exact  relation  of  the  motive  of  beneyoloioe  which  underiiee  the 
pursuit  of  others'  happiness  to  the  motiyee  prompting  to  indiTidoal  or 
peraonal  good,  is  a  matter  oi  great  psychological  difficult.     It  has  been 
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already  pointed  out  that  in  aiming  at  relieving  another's  pain,  or  at 
increasing  his  pleasure,  we  in  a  manner  substitute  his  welfare  for 
our  own.  The  peculiarity  of  this  type  of  action  is  recognised  clearly 
enough  in  the  everyday  distinction  between  selfish  and  unselfish  or  dis* 
interested  conduct,  a  distinction  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
ethical  discussion.  Although  a  sympathetic  person  himself  derives 
pleasure  from  ministering  to  imothei^s  pleasure,  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  object  distinctly  represented  in  a  benevolent  action.  Hence  this 
mode  of  action  has  been  withdrawn  by  some  from  the  class  of  volitional 
actions  proper.  Thus  Dr.  Bain  regards  it  as  analogous  to  the  group  of 
ideo-motor  actions  or  those  actions  due  to  the  force  of  persistent  ideas 
(id^a  fixes).    (See  Ths  Emotions  and  the  WiU,  Pt  L,  Chap.  VL,  §  12.)  i 

These  operations  of  self-control  when  intelligently 
performed  may  assume  the  form  of  acts  of  obedience  to 
a  self-imposed  command.  The  agent  applies  to  himself 
the  rule  or  maxim  *  Be  temperate/  '  Be  truthful/  and 
80  forth.  In  this  way  the  child  from  simply  obeying 
an  external  authority  and  following  external  counsel 
learns  to  obey  the  inward  voice,  and  to  follow  the 
persuasions  of  reason. 

(b)  Control  of  Feelings.  The  growth  of  will  thus 
manifests  itself  in  checking  and  overpowering  im- 
pulse or  lower  motive,  and  generally  in  curbing  and 
governing  movement.  But  this  is  not  the  only  form 
of  self-control.  The  will  is  called  on  to  restrain  and 
regulate  other  forces  lying  outside  the  region  of  action 
proper. 

Of  these  extraneous  forces  the  first  and  most 
obvious  is  feeling,  emotion  or  passion.  Feeling  as  we 
have  seen  discharges  itself  in  movement.  The  control 
of  feeling  is  thus  analogous  in  certain  respects  to  that 
of  impulse.     The  first  thing  a  child  has  to  do  in 

1  On  the  nature  of  benevolent  or  disinterested  action  consult  farther  lir. 
Sidgwick's  Methods  of  Ethics,  Book  L,  Chap.  IV,  §  8 ;  and  Mr.  Stephen's 
Science  of  Ethics,  Chap.  VI. 
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cheddng  the  force  q{  passion  (auger^  grief,  &c.)  is  to 
inhibit  the  external  actions,  such  as  crying,  and  throw- 
ing the  axms  about.  Here  some  effect  is  produced  in 
the  motor  centres  as  in  the  case  of  restraining  impul- 
sive action*  Since,  moreover,  feeling  and  its  bodily 
expression  are  closely  connected  one  with  another  it 
follows  that  this  arrest  of  external  action  will  tend  to 
some  extent  to  allay  the  feeling  itself.  By  making 
an  effort  to  repress  the  signs  of  grief,  the  grief  seems 
to  lessen. 

What  the  exact  effect  of  this  restraint  of  external 
movements  will  be  in  any  given  case  depends 
partly  on  the  strength  of  the  feeling.  If  an  emo- 
tion say  of  anger  is  very  intense,  the  suppression 
of  its  external  signs  may  do  little  to  stifle  the  feeling 
itsel£  The  mind  may  cherish  the  passion  internally 
brooding  on  ideas  of  satisfaction.  The  result  of  such 
external  self-restraint  will  vary  too  with  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  individual  When  this  is  favourable  to 
tenacity  of  feeling,  it  may  smoulder  on  and  have 
sway  over  the  mind  even  when  its  outer  expression 
has  been  checked.^  Hence  the  need  of  some  additional 
means  of  restraining  feeling.  This  will  be  spoken  of 
presently. 

The  control  of  feeling  is  a  more  difficult  attainment 
than  that  of  active  impulse.  Children's  feelings  are 
violent  and  all-subduing  at  the  time,  and  the  will  is 


^  The  failure  of  the  inhibition  of  its  external  morement  to  repress  a  feeling 
depends  on  the  Uct  that  the  moscolar  actions  though  adding  something  to 
the  feeling  senre  as  a  channel  of  relief  or  escape  for  the  pressure  of  emotioo. 
This  effect  of  relief  appears  to  be  more  marked  in  the  case  of  quick-tempered 
persons.  (See  Dr.  Cu^tenter,  Mental  Physiology,  Book  I.,  Chap.  VII.,  %  2^, 
^.  9  270.) 
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sometiines  called  on  to  stay  a  torrent.  The  first 
efforts  at  self-restraint  only  begin  when  the  power  of 
controlling  active  impulse  has  been  exercised  up  to  a 
certain  point  This  gives  the  necessary  ability  to 
inhibit  movement.  To  this  we  must  add  the  circum- 
stance that  the  motives  to  the  control  of  feeling  are 
late  in  their  development  Children  are  proverbiaUy 
firank  in  manifesting  feeling.  It  requires  considerable 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  ill  effects  of  unre- 
strained passion  on  the  child's  wellbeing,  as  well  as  a 
certain  measure  of  regard  for  others,  to  practise  this 
form  of  self-control. 

Here,  again,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  volitional  control, 
though  mainly  a  negative  process  of  inhibition,  in- 
cludes a  positive  element  The  command  of  the 
feelings  by  the  will  implies  the  ability  and  disposition 
to  assist  in  calling  up  desirable  emotions.  This  is 
illustrated  in  the  art  of  good  manners,  which  involves 
the  deliberate  cultivation  of  kindly  feeling,  and  still 
more  distinctly  in  all  self-appointed  exercises  for 
promoting  moral  and  religious  feeling. 

(c)  Control  of  the  Thoughts.  A  second  group  of 
forces  against  which  the  will  has  in  a  manner  to  work 
in  order  to  subordinate  them  to  its  own  ends,  are  those 
of  intellect  By  these  are  meant  the  tendency  of 
all  presentations  or  representations  when  they  occur 
to  attract  the  attention,  together  with  the  tendency 
of  these  when  present  in  the  mind  to  suggest  or  adl 
up  other  images  or  thoughts  in  any  way  associated 
with  them.  The  inhibitory  action  of  the  will  in  coun- 
teracting these  forces  ia,  as  was  pointed  out  above, 
immediately  connected  with  a  positive  action,  namely, 
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the  fixing  and  detaining  of  certaia  presentationB  w 
representations  before  the  mind  so  as  to  secure  their 
greatest  measure  of  distinctness,  and  the  aiding  in 
the  calling  up  of  representations  of  which  the  mind  is 
at  the  time  in  need. 

As  we  have  seen,  intellectual  growth  and  dis- 
cipline imply  at  every  stage  the  control  of  these 
forces  or  tendencies  by  the  wili  At  the  very  be- 
ginning of  knowledge,  the  mind  is  exercised  in  giving 
fixed  attention  to  a  particular  external  object,  to  the 
disregard  of  other  and  distracting  sense-soliciti^ona 
Observation  means  the  ability  to  keep  the  attention 
concentrated  on  an  object  for  a  time,  and  to  resist 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to  flit  from  this  to 
that  object.  Again,  in  learning  or  committing  some- 
thing to  memory,  the  will  is  called  into  play  in  the 
form  of  concentration  on  the  subject  of  study.  And 
in  order  to  keep  his  mind  steadily  fixed  on  his  lesson 
the  child  must  have  a  certain  power  both  of  shuttmg 
out  external  impressions,  and  of  excluding  any  associa- 
tions with  the  words  or  facts  he  is  committing  to 
memory  which  happen  to  be  foreign  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  And  this  power  of  controlling  the  forces  of 
suggestion  is  seen  in  'trying  to  remember'  some- 
thing. Finally  in  the  higher  processes  of  construc- 
tive imagination,  of  abstraction  and  reasoning,  this 
power  of  turning  the  attention  away  from  what  is 
interesting  and  of  resisting  the  forces  of  suggestion, 
is  called  into  exercise  in  a  much  higher  form.  All 
calm  and  regulated  thinking  implies  not  only  the 
power  of  turning  away  from  external  objects,  of 
'  abstraction '  in  the  popular  sense,  but  also  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  intellectual  trains  themselves,  the  capability 
of  interfering  with  the  natural  flow  or  succession  of  the 
images  or  ideas,  selecting  those  which  are  suitable  and 
retaining  them  before  the  mind,  and  excluding  those 
which  are  unsuitable. 

Connection  between  Control  of  Thought,  Feeling, 
and  Impulse.  While  we  have  thus  distinguished  be- 
tween these  three  forms  of  control,  we  may  easily  see 
that  they  are  closely  related  one  to  another.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  feeling,  thought,  and  action  are  to 
a  certain  extent  opposed  or  mutually  exclusive  states 
of  tnind ;  and  this  being  so,  it  follows  that  the  posi- 
tive furtherance  of  any  one  by  the  command  of  the 
will  involves  the  inhibition  of  the  opposing  force. 
A  word  or  two  will  suflSce,  after  what  has  already 
been  said,  to  make  this  clear. 

To  begin  with  the  effects  of  feeling,  since  strong  or 
violent  emotion  of  all  kinds  agitates  the  mind,  dis- 
arranging the  mechanism  of  attention,  and  substi- 
tuting an  emotional  order  for  a  logical  order  in  the 
flow  of  the  thoughts,  it  follows  that  the  perfect  com- 
mand of  the  intellectual  processes  presupposes  the 
capability  of  controlling  feeling.  And  since,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  effects,  emotion  takes  possession  of  the 
muscular  system,  it  is  plain  that  the  inhibition  of 
feeling  is  involved  in  the  full  command  of  the  move- 
ments. Once  more,  since  external  action  and  internal 
thought  are  opposed  states  of  mind,  the  perfect  com- 
mand of  the  intellectual  processes  will  include  the 
inhibition  of  movement  As  was  pointed  out  above, 
the  very  attitude  of  attention,  even  when  directed 
externally  to  objects  of  sense,  is  one  of  bodily  stillness 
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or  cessation  of  moyement.  And  the  internal  direc- 
tion of  the  attention  to  the  thoughts  of  the  mind 
illustrates  this  inhibition  of  movement  in  intellectual 
activity  still  more  plainly.^ 

We  may  now  look  at  the  relation  between  tiie 
control  of  the  thoughts^  of  the  feelings,  and  of  the 
actions,  as  determined,  not  by  the  opposition,  but  by 
the  connection  between  these  mental  states.  And 
here  we  have  to  do  with  two  cases,  namely,  the 
dependence  of  feeling  on  intellection,  and  of  action 
on  intellection  and  feeling. 

(1)  As  has  been  observed,  all  emotion  is  excited  in 
connection  with  intellectual  activity  of  some  kind. 
The  presence  of  a  feeling  in  the  mind  depends  on 
an  intellectual  process.  Thus,  the  child's  vexation 
only  lasts  so  long  as  he  sees  or  thinks  about  the 
source  of  his  disappointment  Hence  the  importance 
of  controlling  the  thoughts  as  a  means  of  controlling 
the  feelings.  As  was  pointed  out  just  now,  we  can 
only  very  imperfectly  control  feeling  by  repressing 
the  accompanying  external  movements.  The  only 
efficient  way  of  reaching  feeling  is  by  mastering  the 
intellectual  processes  concerned,  by  turning  the  mind 
by  an  effort  of  will  from  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
feeling,  and  directing  it  on  something  wholly  foreign 
and  unconnected.    A  child's  feeling  of  disappointment 


^  It  is  lemarked  by  Dr.  Fcnier  that  the  internal  difiViaion  of  nenre-eneisy 
involred  in  thought,  and  the  external  difRision  of  it  in  mnsenlar  action^  vwry 
in  an  inverse  ratio.  Consequently,  "in  the  deepest  attention,  ereiy  moTe* 
ment  which  would  diminish  internal  diffosion  is  likewise  inhilnted.  Henoe^ 
in  deep  thought  even  automatic  actions  are  inhibited,  and  a  man  who  becomes 
deep  in  thought  while  he  walks  may  be  obeerved  to  stand  still  **  {Tkt  J 
ti(msqfth$  Brain,  Chap.  XII.,  Sect  103). 
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when  not  very  intense  is  got  rid  of  without  an  effort 
of  will,  merely  by  a  diversion  of  the  attention  to 
some  new  object  with  its  connected  train  of  images. 
But  when  more  deep  and  persistent  it  can  only  be 
completely  dominated  by  an  exertion  of  his  own  will  in 
resolutely  turning  the  attention  to  something  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  feeling. 

(2)  Again,  feeling  and  thought  are  involved  in 
action.  An  emotion  either  actually  excited,  or  at  least 
called  up  in  a  representative  form,  is  the  impulse  to 
action.  In  order  then  to  control  impidse,  feeling  must 
be  controlled,  and  along  with  this,  the  thoughts  in  so 
far  as  they  are  conditions  of  the  feeling.  The  im- 
pulse to  do  an  unkind  action  is  only  completely 
repressed,  when  the  feeling  of  anger  out  of  which 
it  springs  is  repressed,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
injury  which  excites  the  feeling  banished  from  the 
mind.  Hence  the  importance  assigned  in  the  best 
ethical  systems  to  the  control  of  the  desires  and 
thoughts  '  of  the  heart '.  The  process  of  deUberation 
plainly  implies  a  considerable  ability  in  controlling 
the  thoughts  and  along  with  these  the  feelings  de- 
pending on  them.  In  order  to  postpone  action  and 
to  consider  calmly  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  a  course,  the  will  must  have  the  attention  weU 
under  command. 


In  illustrating  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  control  of  action, 
feeling,  and  thought,  we  have  confined  our  attention  for  the  most  port 
to  the  n^^ative  or  inhibitory  side  of  control  But  it  is  obvious  that 
there  is  also  a  relation  between  these  forms  of  control  on  their  podtiye 
side.  That  is  to  say,  in  so  far  as  the  processes  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
action  are  connected,  the  promotion  of  the  one  by  an  exercise  of  the 
wiU  must  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  the  others.    Thus  since  feeling 
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inTolTes  repretentatiotny  the  volimtary  coltiTatian  of  fedingi  €,g^  iht 
fletthetic  or  religious  emotion,  depends  largely  on  delibentely  fixing  tlis 
thoughts  on  the  appropriate  objects  and  ideas.  Conversely  an  exertica 
of  will  in  furthering  intelleetoal  activity  (concentration  of  mind)  mtj 
be  aided  by  voluntarily  directing  the  thoughts  to  the  value  or  dea»- 
bility  of  knowledge  and  so  aiding  in  the  excitation  of  a  feeling  cad 
motive.  Similarly  a  feeling  may  to  some  extent  be  volontarily  pro- 
moted by  taking  on  the  outward  expressicm.  Finally,  sustained  mus- 
cular exertion  depends  largely  on  a  fixing  of  the  attention,  or  a  steady 
concentration  of  mind  on  the  object  or  idea  fitted  to  excite  feeling  and 
desire. 

Limits  of  Control.  All  voluntary  8elf-contxoI  has 
its  limits.  There  is  a  strength  of  impulse  which  no 
motive  force  can  overcome.  No  threat  would  hold  back 
a  man  parched  with  thirst  if  water  were  placed  near 
his  lips.  So  too  there  is  a  force  of  passion  against 
which  the  will  is  powerless.  And  the  most  potent 
suggestions  or  tendencies  of  thought  (^  inseparable 
associations/  *  necessary  beliefs ')  cannot  be  controU^ 
by  the  will.  The  strength  of  any  person's  will  in 
control  is  measured  most  obviously  by  the  amount 
of  force  overcome.  In  the  second  place  the  degree  of 
strength  displayed  is  estimated  in  relation  to  the 
effort  put  forth.  On  the  one  hand,  a  powerful  will 
is  one  which  can  make  a  great  and  prolonged  effort 
On  the  other  hand,  strength  of  will  is  displayed  in 
the  absence  of  effort  It  implies  the  ability  to  effect 
much  at  a  small  cost  of  effort.  This  last  consideration 
refers  to  the  effect  of  repetition  and  habit  in  facilitating 
the  processes  of  control 

It  is  here  assumed  that  the  force  to  be  overcome  by  the  wiU  in  tiie 
cases  compared  is  the  tame ;  but  tlus  cannot  alwajs  be  counted  oo. 
Thus  two  men  may  have  equal  power  of  will,  but  if  the  passions  of  tiM 
one  are  much  stronger  than  those  of  the  other,  there  wQl  be  «  less 
perfect  command  of  feeling  in  the  former  case.    A  good  stoic  is  oom- 
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monly  (if  not  always)  not  merely  a  man  of  a  certain  stiength  of  will, 
bat  a  man  of  relatively  weak  paaaions.  This  answers  to  the  pathological 
fact  that  the  loss  of  self-control  may  arise  either  through  the  increase 
of  the  force  to  be  mastered,  or  the  impairment  of  the  volitional  power 
of  resisting  and  overcoming.^ 

PhyBiology  of  Self-controL  All  self-control  appears  to  imply  the 
activity  of  certain  higher  bndn-centres,  more  particnlarly  the  motor 
centres  concerned  in  voluntary  attention.  These  centres  are  the  highest 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  the  ones  chiefly  engaged  in  all  the  more 
difficult  actions  involving  special  degrees  of  attention,  and  also  in  the 
aense  that  they  are  the  latest  to  be  developed.  With  this  fact  corres- 
ponds another,  namely,  that  as  answering  to  the  weakest  degree  of 
organisation  they  are  the  least  stable,  that  is,  the  most  easily  disturbed. 
This  is  seen  in  the  loss  of  the  power  af  self-control  which  marks  the 
weakening  of  brain  power  by  over-work,  the  excessive  use  of  stimulants^ 
as  alcohol,  opium,  and  still  more  plainly  the  oncomings  of  mental  disease.' 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  physiological  processes  are  the 
same  in  all  cases  of  self-controL  In  the  control  of  movement  and  of 
feeling  nervous  influence  appears  to  pass  from  the  higher  motor  centres 
(including  those  of  attention)  to  the  lower  motor  centres,  from  which 
the  process  of  innervation  concerned  in  the  impulsive  or  emotional 
movement  sets  out  But  whether  these  conditions  hold  good  also  in 
the  case  of  the  control  of  thought  is  disputed.  According  to  Prof. 
Bain  this  is  sa  In  controlling  the  thoughts  the  nervous  process  is 
still  some  influence  acting  on  the  motor  organs.  Since  according  to 
him  all  ideas  involve  a  muscular  element,  what  the  will  does  in  con- 
trolling the  flow  of  ideas  is  to  act  downwards  on  the  motor  structures 
concerned.  On  the  other  hand  Wundt  holds  (as  we  have  seen)  that 
nervous  influence  may  pass  from  the  higher  motor  centres  directly  to 
the  ienwry  centres  concerned  in  representation.* 

Habit  and  Conduct.  The  principle  of  habit,  the 
application  of  which  to  the  lower  region  of  volition, 

^  Thii  is  well  shown  by  M.  Ribot  in  respect  both  of  the  loss  of  control  over 
impulse,  and  of  the  impairment  of  the  control  of  the  attention  and  the  flow 
of  images,  Lei  3faladie$  de  la  VoUfidi,  Chaps.  IL  and  III. 

'  On  this  impairment  of  the  power  of  self-control  under  the  action  of  stimu* 
lants,  and  in  mental  disease,  &c,  see  Dr.  Carpenter,  Mttdtd  Fhytiology^  Book 
II.,  Chaps.  XVII.  and  XVIIL  M.  Ribot  well  brings  out  how  in  mental 
disease  the  loss  of  self-control  shows  itself  both  in  an  impairment  of  the  power 
of  inhibition  (excess  of  impulse)  and  also  in  that  of  the  power  of  ezcitiDg 
activity  (defect  of  impulse),  Lf  Maiadia  de  la  FdanU,  Chaps.  I.  and  II. 

s  For  an  account  of  Bain's  theory  see  Tks  EmoHotu  and  WxU :  *  The  Will,' 
Chap.  IV.,  f  7,  p.  870  ;  ^.,  Ferrier,  The  Jhrndiom  cftkt  Brain,  1 103. 
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external  movement,  we  have  already  studied,  reigns 
in  the  higher  region  of  conduct  as  welL  The  pro- 
cesses of  deliberation  and  control  just  described  come 
under  the  dominion  of  habit  This  is  seen  in  our 
everyday  way  of  speaking  about  them.  We  talk  of  a 
habit  of  reflection  or  deliberation,  and  of  a  habit  of 
self-controL 

Deliberation  made  Habitual.  The  fundamental  &ct 
emphasised  by  the  word  habit  is  that  any  kind  of 
action  becomes  more  perfect  by  repetition.  Practice 
makes  perfect.  Just  as  bodily  movements  at  first 
tentative,  unsteady,  and  involving  effort,  come  by 
repetition  to  be  certain,  steady,  and  easy,  so  the 
arrest  of  impulse  and  deliberation  grow  in  precision, 
steadiness,  and  facility. 

At  first  the  child  when  his  action  is  arrested  by 
an  apprehension  of  evil  consequences  vacillate,  is 
the  subject  of  contending  impulses,  and  knows  not 
what  to  do.  But  after  he  has  once  made  an  effort  to 
end  this  miserable  state  of  conflict,  and  decided  to  act 
according  to  reason,  he  has  taken  an  important  step 
in  moral  development.  The  next  time  a  collision 
occurs  reflection  and  decision  will  be  easier.  The 
vehement  forces  of  impulse  have  been  reined  in  to 
some  extent.  Every  new  exercise  of  the  power  makes 
the  pause,  the  consideration,  the  final  calm  decision  a 
less  arduous  process.  Finally  a  habit  of  deliberation 
is  formed.  The  promptings  of  impulse  and  of  the 
lower  motives  are  now  checked  without  appreciable 
effort.  The  temporary  postponement  of  action,  and  the 
performance  of  the  preliminary  steps  of  deliberation 
and  rational  choice,  have  become  in  a  manner  natural 
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Sash  action  has  now  grown  impossible.  The  perfect 
development  of  this  habit  would  give  us  the  ancient 
ideal  of  a  'free'  man,  whom  reason  and  reflection 
have  set  free  from  the  promptings  of  appetite  and 
sense. 

Moral  Habitudes.  But  the  principle  of  habit  pro- 
duces other  effects  in  this  region  of  conduct  The 
final  decision  after  deliberation,  if  a  rational  and  good 
one,  does  not  need  to  be  arrived  at  again  and  again. 
The  exercise  of  self-control  in  the  first  case  a3  the 
outcome  of  a  process  of  reflection  will  become  in  suc- 
ceeding cases  the  exercise  of  control  without  such 
reflection.  Thus  a  child  who  has  begun  by  reflecting 
whether  he  shall  indulge  in  a  forbidden  enjoyment, 
say  staying  away  from  school,  or  reading  a  story  in 
class,  and  decided  not  to  do  so,  will  be  disposed  after- 
wards to  turn  away  from  this  particular  temptation 
at  once. 

This  shows  that  the  process  of  self-control  is  be- 
coming habitual  in  a  new  sense.  Certain  motives  are 
acquiring  a  fixed  place  in  the  mind  as  ruling  forces, 
while  other  and  lower  forces  are  losing  ground.  Every 
repetition  of  this  kind  of  action  (that  is  of  action 
having  this  motive  or  reason)  tends  to  fix  conduct  in 
this  particular  direction.  The  feeling  (e.gr.,  affection, 
sentiment  of  honour)  is  now  not  only  developed  as  a 
feeling,  but  passes  into  the  form  of  a  fixed  inclination 
or  active  disposition  {e.g.,  to  be  obedient  and  helpfirl, 
to  avoid  what  is  mean).  Or  to  express  the  result 
another  way,  we  may  say  that  conduct  is  brought 
more  fully  under  the  sway  of  a  general  rule  or 
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maxim.^  This  result  is  what  is  known  as  moral  habi- 
tude.* The  more  frequently  this  subordination  of 
impulse  to  a  higher  motive  has  been  carried  out  the 
more  easy  and  quasi-mechanical  does  it  become.  Hie 
impulse  has  no  time  to  make  its  force  felt,  the  domi- 
nant motive,  as  pride,  or  sense  of  duty,  being  followed 
out  uniformly  and  promptly.  The  control  of  impulse 
has  grown  perfect  through  the  supremacy  of  the  higher 
motives,  the  wakefulness  and  alertness  of  whidi  are 
an  effectual  bar  to  the  intrusion  of  lower  desires. 

It  is  obvioos  from  thia  brief  acoount  of  moral  habitudes  that  they 
illastrate  the  dependence  of  all  habit  on  strength  or  firmness  of  anoda- 
tion.  Thus  a  habit  of  veracity  involving  the  confirmed  dispoeiticm  to 
speak  the  truth  implies,  further,  that  this  paiticalar  motive  or  tendency 
is  instantly  called  up  by  the  drcumstanoes  (namely,  having  aomethii^ 
to  tell  another^  The  perfection  of  the  moral  habitude  depends  on  this 
instant  excitation  of  the  higher  motive  before  the  lower  impulse  whaA 
would  impede  its  realisation  has  time  to  assert  itselt 

Definition  of  Character.  The  word  character  is 
used  in  everyday  language  to  mark  off  any  sort  of 
difference  in  mental  or  moral  qualities.  We  speak  of 
intellectual  peculiarities,  apecial  tastes,  and  so  on,  as 
entering  into  a  man's  character.  There  seems,  how- 
ever,  in  all  cases  to  be  a  special  reference  to  qualities 
belonging  to  the  active  side  of  the  mind.  Willing 
or  conduct  being  the  final  outcome  and  all-important 
result  of  mind  as  a  whole,  the  word  character  has 
come  to  connote  in  a  special  manner  active  qualities, 

1  On  the  way  in  which  the  dominant  motives  become  developed  into  eon- 
scions  principles  or  maxims  of  conduct,  see  some  good  remarks  of  Waitz, 
Lehrbueh  der  FiyAologie,  §  56,  pp.  646  and  following. 

*  This  term  seems  best  to  answer  to  the  I$is  of  Aristotle,  which  enctlj 
expreeses  this  effect  of  action  in  developing  fixed  inclinations; 
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as  ruling  incKnations  and  degree  of  volitional  energy, 
and  emotional  and  intellectual  peculiarities  only  so 
far  as  they  are  related  to  these. 

Every  individual  has  his  own  character.  This  is 
fixed  partly  by  his  innate  constitution  or  *  nature/ 
psychical  and  physical.  Such  a  quality  as  obstinacy 
for  example  commonly  shows  itself  very  early  in  life 
and  is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  innate  peculi- 
arities of  the  individual.  In  addition  to  this,  every 
difference  in  external  surroundings,  family  life,  school 
discipline,  profession,  &c.,  serves  to  modify  the 
character  by  developing  certain  special  traits.  In 
this  way  innate  differences  are  partly  accentuated, 
partly  repressed  and  disguised. 

Moral  Character.  In  addition  to  this  everyday 
meaning  the  word  character  has  acquired  an  ethical 
significance.  It  refers  not  to  the  vai'idble  peculiari- 
ties (original  and  acquired)  of  individuals,  but  to 
certain  common  moral  qualities  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  social  discipline  and  education  to  cultivate  in 
all  alike.  In  other  words  *  character'  has  come  to 
stand  for  *good  character'.  And  a  good  character 
means  a  moral  and  virtuous  condition  of  mind,  such 
a  disposition  of  the  will,  and,  in  coimection  with  this, 
of  the  feelings  and  thoughts,  as  will  subserve  the  ends 
of  morality.  We  thus  see  that  every  good  or  moral 
man  possesses  a  character  in  a  double  sense.  He  has 
certain  peculiarities  of  feeling  and  motive,  &c.,  which 
give  his  mind  its  special  colour.  This  is  his  individual 
character.  Along  with  this  he  possesses  certain  vir- 
tuous tendencies  which  make  up  his  moral  character 
and    assimilate    him    to    other   moral   men.      This 

44 
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moral  character  is  largely  acquired,  being  the  product 
of  circumstances  and  education  supplemented  by  indi- 
vidual reflection.^ 

Moral  Character  as  Sum  of  Habitudes.  Confining 
ourselves  now  to  the  common  type  of  moral  character, 
we  see  at  once  that  this  consists  in  the  possession  of 
certain  acquired  tendencies  or  habitudes  which  we  call 
virtues,  both  private  ones  as  temperance  and  pru- 
dence, and  public  ones,  as  veracity,  justice,  and  bene- 
volence. The  excellence  of  the  character  can  be  esti- 
mated by  the  strength  of  these  dominant  dispositions. 
As  we  have  seen,  in  all  comparatively  simple  and 
recurring  situations  where  a  lower  impulse  is  opposed 
to  a  higher  motive,  the  moral  habitude  shows  itself 
in  the  completeness  of  the  control  and  the  promptness 
of  the  right  or  good  action.  The  less  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  mind  to  a  lower  and  less  worthy  motive, 
the  better  the  character.  A  perfectly  temperate  man 
hardly  feels  the  temptation  to  excess.  The  perfectly 
truthful  man  cannot  entertain  the  proposal  to  say 
what  is  false.  The  height  of  moral  character  attained 
in  any  case  is  thus  determined  by  the  strength  and 
fixity  of  the  virtuous  dispositions,  their  degree  of 
ascendancy  over  passion,  and  foolish  or  wrong  im- 


^  This  diatinctioii  between  Tariable  or  indiTidoal,  and  moral  chaneier 
moBt  not  be  pressed  too  far.  There  are  different  types  of  moral  diATacter,  and 
so  individoal  differences  find  a  certain  place  in  the  region  of  moral  character. 
The  ▼arious  definitions  of  character,  from  those  of  the  Stoics  downwanls, 
accentuate  the  fact  or  feature  of  fixity  of  motive  or  consistency  in  action  (<.f., 
the  Stoical  definition,  ''semper  idem  velle  atque  idem  nolle").  According 
to  Volkmann  character  consists  in  this,  that  every  volition  finds  its  maxim 
ready.  He  distinguishes  the  ethical  from  the  eudffimonistic  character,  re* 
marking  that  in  the  former  the  onesidednesses  of  individual  temperament 
appear  much  more  compensated  than  in  the  latter.    {Op.  dL,  §  IW,) 
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pulse.  This  fixity  obviously  involves  the  quality  of 
resoluteness  as  defined  above.  A  man  of  character  is 
one  who  follows  what  is  reasonable.  Just,  and  virtuous 
with  persistence.* 

Place  of  Deliberation  in  Character.  The  circum- 
stances of  life  do  not,  however,  always  allow  of  this 
simjAe  exercise  of  a  virtuous  disposition.  Situations 
axise  in  which  the  prudent  course,  or  the  just  course, 
is  far  fix^m  clear.  Thus  the  student  may  have  to  ask 
himself:  *  Will  it  be  better  for  me  to  lose  a  prize  than 
run  a  risk  of  impairing  my  health  V  We  see  then 
that  while  a  moral  character  implies  the  supremacy  of 
the  higher  rational  and  virtuous  motives,  and  conse- 
quently a  readiness  to  act  on  them  at  once  in  all 
simple  cases,  it  farther  includes  a  disposition  to  deli- 
berate carefully  in  all  the  more  complicated  and 
doubtful  cases.  The  fimction  of  the  will  which  we 
call  deliberating  and  choosing  is  thus  never  outgrown. 
It  is  the  highest  form  of  activity  of  the  will,  which  it 
is  ever  ready  to  exert  when  occasion  arises.  It  follows 
that  the  ideal  of  a  good  character  is  a  combination  of 
promptitude  in  following  the  right  when  the  right  is 
manifest,  with  wariness  and  a  disposition  to  reflect 
and  choose  rationally  and  rightly  whenever  the  right 
course  is  not  at  first  apparent. 

Natnre  of  higlier  Volitton.  It  is  snppoeed  by  some  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  Tolition  just  considered,  and  included  under  the  head  of  self- 
control,  are  different  in  kind  from  the  earlier  forms  of  feeling-impelled 
action.  It  is  in  this  later  stage  of  development  that  the  will  properly 
so-called  first  appears  on  the  scene  in  the  shape  of  a  force  above  desire 

^  On  the  interesting  question  how  fu  a  good  character  implies  suscepti- 
bility to  temptation,  and  sense  of  effort  in  doing  right,  see  some  valuable 
remarks  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  Skdene*  qfEtkU»,  Chap.  VII.,  %  3,  'Effort*. 
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and  sremcm  and  voridiig  down  on  iht  meebanim  of  the  earikr  i 
ThiB  new  principle  of  action  is  known  m  free-will  or  as  tlie  8elf-del» 
mining  ega^  The  anamption  made  in  die  foregoing  analysis  ef  voli- 
tional proceves  is  that^  on  the  eontvazy,  the  texture  (^  actioit  is  the 
Mune  thioa^Kmty  and  that  the  later  opeiatioQa  dilEer  from  the  eazher 
merely  in  respect  of  their  greater  complexity  and  representatiTeBeaa. 
It  only  remains  to  make  this  assumption  more  explicit  and  to  jnstify  it 
by  a  brief  in^>ection  of  the  phenomena  which  appear  in  a  spedal 
manner  fee  support  the  hypothesis  of  a  will  independent  of  feding  snd 
aesire.  These  are  the  closely  connected  phenomena  known  as  efot  of 
will,  and  deliberative  ch(»ee. 

Effort  of  WOL  As  we  saw  above,  every  desire  invcdves  a  todeney 
to  strive,  varying  with  its  strength  or  intensity.  The  full  conscioasnest 
of  striving,  however,  arises  only  when  the  action  to  which  the  desire 
impels  is  difficult,  when  there  is  some  hindrance  or  obetraction  present 
In  this  case,  provided  the  desire  is  strong  enough  to  snstain  itsdf  ever 
against  this  obstacle,  we  have  the  peculiar  experience  known  as  effoct 

This  exx>erience  oocun  in  different  forma.  The  most  familiar  sne  k 
that  of  muscular  effort  This  as  was  pointed  out  arises  when  an  adiaB 
to  which  desire  impels  ns  is  excessive  (relatively  to  the  power  of  the 
organ  at  the  moment)  and  so  irksome  or  disagreeable.  The  feelingi  of 
strain  in  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  in  walking  when  fadgned,  and  so  foarth, 
are  examples  of  muscular  effort' 

Next  to  muscular  effort  we  have  mental  effort,  or  effort  of  attentioa. 
Here,  too,  the  essential  circumstance  is  the  putting  forth,  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  desire,  of  an  amount  of  activity  which  is  excessive  in  re- 
lation to  the  organ,  and  so  involves  the  disagreeable  accompanimoit,  a 
feeling  of  strain.  This  has  a  positive  and  a  negative  form,  timing  the 
mind  to  an  object,  as  in  trying  to  fix  and  detain  a  fugitive  thought,  and 
turning  it  away  from  an  object,  as  in  tiying  to  banish  an  alluring  imsge. 
Since,  however,  turning  the  mind  away  from  a  thing  always  means 
turning  it  towards  something  else,  it  follows  that  the  two  modes  of 
mental  effort  are  closely  related.* 

*  See  the  distinction  drawn  between  volitional  and  automatic  actum  by 
Dr.  Carpenter,  JfmUU  I^ytiology,  Bk.  L,  Chap.  IX.,  Sect  1. 

*  It  is  beside  the  purpose  here  to  inquire  whether  the  feeling  of  mnscnlir 
effort  is  connected  with  the  outgoing  nerve-process,  and  so  a  feeling  of  iimerra 
tion,  or  with  an  incoming  process  consequent  on  muscular  contraction.  Dr. 
Ferrier  affirms  that  this  latter  is  the  case,  and  that  it  is  more  particolaily  tiie 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  which  gives  rise  to  the  feeling  of  sffort 
CThe  Fundumt  of  the  Brain,  Chap.  IX.,  p.  223.) 

*  It  follows  from  what  wss  said  above,  that  muscular  and  mental  effort  are 
not  wholly  distinct  For,  on  the  one  hand,  dose  attention  im{^ies  mnsmlar 
action,  and  it  is  with  this  that  the  feeling  of  strain  is  in  part  if  not  altogethtf 
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In  these  coses  the  irksome  and  disagreeable  nature  of  the  action 
tends  as  a  mode  of  pain  to  arrest  the  impulse.  The  action,  however,  is 
sustained  by  the  force  of  the  desire,  which  (as  was  pointed  out  above) 
must  go  on  increasing  as  the  degree  of  the  difficulty  and  irksomeness  of  the 
action  increases.  Now  when,  as  often  happens,  e,g^  when  a  boy  is  per- 
forming a  muscular  feat  in  order  to  win  admiration,  the  stimulus  or 
impetus  is  strong  relatively  to  the  deterring  force,  there  is  no  distinct 
representation  of  the  pain  before  acting,  and  consequently  no  HhrinVing 
from  it  In  such  a  case  there  is  the  feeling  of  effort  arising  from  the 
action,  but  not  an  effort  of  will  in  the  full  sense. 

This  last  occurs  when  the  painful  deterring  circumstance  is  distinctly 
represented  and  resolutely  confronted  by  the  mind.  Thus  the  tired 
labourer  who  goes  on  facing  his  irksome  task  experiences  an  effort  of 
wilL  Here  the  consciousness  of  effort  does  not  arise  first  of  all  in  connec- 
tion with  the  actual  doing  of  a  thing,  but  appears  in  the  preliminary  stage 
of  representation.  It  is  in  fact  an  effwt  of  decision  and  of  resolution. 
It  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  moral  effort,  as  when  a  boy  persists 
in  befriending  an  unpopular  boy  in  spite  of  ridicule. 

In  addition  to  this  positive  form  of  effort  of  will  or  decision  there  is 
a  negative  one.  This  is  connected  not  with  the  persisting  in  an  action 
in  the  &ce  of  difficulty,  but  with  the  drawing  back  from  an  alluring 
object  and  so  checking  action.  It  is  illustrated  in  deliberating  before 
action,  and  in  deciding  not  to  act  when  impulse  prompts. 

Effort  of  will  appears,  then,  to  be  specially  connected  with  deficiency 
of  motive  force.  The  feeling  of  effort  arises  as  a  concomitant  of  the 
oalling  into  activity  of  some  new  force  distinct  from  the  impulses  pri- 
marily engaged.  In  making  an  effort  the  will  seems  to  throw  in  its 
strength  on  the  weaker  side,  either  encouraging  and  aiding  a  weak 
impulse,  er  reinforcing  a  feeble  aversion.  Thus  the  effort  involved  in 
jumping  out  of  bed  on  a  frosty  morning  seems  te  have  as  its  object  to 
neutralise  the  momentary  preponderance  of  certain  agreeable  sensations. 
It  compels  action  to  follow  the  most  irksome  and  disagreeable  course, 
*  the  line  of  greatest  resistance  *.  * 

The  explanation  of  this  apparent  exception  to  the  general  principle 
of  willing,  that  action  is  the  result  of  the  desires  (and  aversions)  excited 
at  the  moment,  is  probably  as  follows.  This  eflbrt  of  will,  appearing  in 
cases  of  insufficiency  of  stimulus  at  the  moment,  is  due  to  a  preliminary 
voluntary  action  in  the  shape  of  attention  to  the  representations  con- 
cerned.  This  act  is  best  described  as  a  reflective  act    It  implies  a  fixing 

connected.  On  the  other  hand,  voluntary  action  involves  attention,  and  the 
special  difficulty  of  many  muscular  actions  (new  and  delicate  manual  opera- 
tions, kc),\a  largely  one  of  fixing  the  attention. 

I  This  is  well  shown  in  Dr.  W.  James'  interesting  account  of  the  pheno* 
The  Feeling  <^  Ijffoti  (Boston,  1880),  p.  22  «cg. 
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or  ooncentruting  of  the  mind  either  on  a  representation  fitted  to  i 
action  (e,g^  of  the  coreted  prize)  or  on  one  fitted  to  ezdte  aversion  and  so 
deter  action  (e,g^  of  the  evils  of  self-indnlgence).  In  either  case  it  has 
as  its  effect  the  rendering  of  the  representation  more  distinct,  iHominent^ 
and  persistent,  and  so  the  adding  to  its  motive  force.  Moral  effort  is 
thus  reducihle  to  mental  effort,  that  i%  the  sense  oi  strain  acoompanjing 
an  act  of  voluntary  attention  carried  out  under  peculiazlj  difknlt 
drcnmstances.^ 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  this  act  of  attention  iSy  like  other  aetioo^ 
prompted  hy  its  proper  motive,  which  may  be  called  the  motive  of 
reflection.  This  motive  is  a  highly  complex  or  represmtative  one,  pre- 
supposing a  wide  range  of  experience,  and  numerous  processes  of  com- 
parison. It  is  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive  desire,  namely  a  ahrinting 
from  or  aversion  to  the  evils  or  pains  incident  to  hasty  action  on  the  one 
side  and  hasty  abandonment  of  it  on  the  other.  It  is  a  motive  piesop- 
posing  a  high  degree  of  intelligence.  For  it  implies  that  the  mind  hn^gain 
and  again  gone  back  on  its  actions  and  found  out  by  a  process  of  com- 
parison that  the  momentaiy  prompting  may  lead  to  ill  results,  tiist  ikt 
actual  present  or  proximate  tends  to  shut  out  from  view  the  remote, 
that  the  presentative  has  an  unfair  advantage  in  competition  with  the 
representative.  In  'making  an  effort '  to  fix  our  mind  on  a  distant  good 
or  a  remote  evil  we  know  that  we  are  acting  in  the  direction  of  our  true 
happiness.  Even  when  the  representation  of  the  immediate  result  is 
exerting  all  its  force,  and  the  representati<m  of  the  distant  one  is  £nnt  and 
indistinct,  we  are  vaguely  aware  that  the  strongest  desire  lies  in  tins 
direction.*  And  the  resolute  direction  of  attention  in  this  quarter  hsi 
for  its  object  to  secure  the  greatest  good  by  an  adequaU  process  of  Tepie- 
sentation. 

This  motive  assumes  its  highest  form  in  deliberation.  Here  we  may 
be  far  from  sure  that  the  good  lies  away  from  the  direction  of  the  desiie 
uppermost    But  experience  has  taught  us  that  this  is  frequently  so^  ai^ 

^  Though  it  has  been  here  assumed  tint  efibrt  of  will  ii  slwayein  the  diree- 
tion  of  the  morally  best,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tiiii  is  not  so  in  vnrj 
case.  A  lofty  moral  motive  (s.f.,  patriotism)  may  reach  the  inflammatmy 
stags,  poensiing  the  mind  to  the  ocolusion  of  others,  In  which  case  tiie  effort 
of  wQl  would  tend  to  the  csUiBg  up  of  oompsiatif«ly  unworthy  pntdcatial 
considerationaL  The  dependence  of  the  feeling  of  strain  in  effwt  of  wiU  on  a 
diilleult  act  of  attenticn  is  illustrated  by  the  feet  that  in  cases  of  raotal 
dedine  where  there  is  a  sense  of  conflict,  and  of  obstruction  of  impulse  by 
mond  habit,  there  is  no  consciousness  of  mentally  stnuning  towards  aa 
object 

*  This  knowledge  of  the  motive-value  of  a  representation  not  fblly  de* 
veloped  at  the  moment  is  clearly  analogous  to  the  mind's  awareDess  of  te 
inferiority  of  the  representation  to  the  presentation  which,  as  wo  saw  abofi^ 
it  involved  in  all  da^n. 
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the  risk  of  acting  impulmvely  or  hafltUy  is  the  real  deterrent  from  the 
action*  Here  the  motive  of  reflection  takes  on  distinctly  the  form  of  a 
desire  for  the  just  and  adequate  representation  of  the  whole  self,  that 
is  to  say,  all  the  feelings  and  inclinations  of  the  indiTidnal  which  are 
related  to  the  oase.^ 

Free-WilL  The  popnhir  notion  of  a  free  will  is  of  a  will  unfettered 
by  humanly  imposed  restraint  or  compulsion  in  any  of  its  forms.  Com- 
pulsion, e,g.^  driving  the  slave  to  his  work,  is  the  most  striking  case  of 
the  application  of  a  motive  of  such  intensity  as  to  overpower  all  others, 
and  practically  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  competition  of  motives,  and 
choice.  When  any  potent  stimulus  acts  on  the  will  in  such  a  way  as  to — 
preclude  all  possibility  of  deliberation  and  choice  the  result  is  apt  to 
resemble  that  of  compulsion.  Thus  a  man  threatened  with  instant 
death  by  the  attack  of  a  burglar  would  conmionly  be  said  to  have  been 
compelled  to  shoot  his  assailant  The  insane  are  recognised  as  under 
the  'compulsion'  of  their  dominant  impulses.  The  idea  of  freedom  is 
thus  closely  connected  with  the  possession  of  the  ability  and  opportunity 
to  reflisct  and  choose. 

Upon  this  popular  idea  of  freedom  there  has  been  built  up  another 
and  distinctly  philosophical  idea,  that  in  choice-accompanied  actions 
the  result  is  not  always  determined  by  the  several  factors  of  desire  and 
aversion  aroused  at  the  time,  but  that  it  may  be  undetermined.  The 
will  is  here  self-determining  and  not  determined  by  motives.  In  de- 
liberating and  choosing  the  mind  controls  the  force  of  motives,  leading 
action  away  from  the  direction  of  the  strongest  desire.  This  doctrine  is 
a  philosophical  or  metaphysical  one  since  it  implies  a  certain  theory 
respecting  the  natnre  of  the  mind  or  the  ego  in  itself  as  an  active  prin- 
ciple, and  (in  close  connection  with  this)  respecting  the  meaning  of 
Power  and  Causality.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  psychological  theoiy 
in  so  far  as  it  implies  and  is  (in  part  at  least)  based  on  a  particular  view 
of  the  phenomena  or  fieu^ts  of  willing^  And  it  is  under  this  aspect  that 
it  calls  for  consideration  here.* 

Our  inspection  of  the  process  known  as  effort  of  will  enables  us  to 
recognise  the  element  of  truth  in  this  doctrine.  The  co-operation  of 
reflection  does  undoubtedly  serve  to  modify  the  action  of  the  motives  to 
some  extent  It  tends  to  neutralise  the  monopoly  of  consciousness  by 
a  single  impulse.    Moreover,  since  all  actions  preceded  by  reflection  and 

^  The  feeling  of  effort  is  well  discussed  by  Prof.  James  in  the  work  already 
referred  to.  He  seems,  however,  to  draw  an  absolute  distinction  between 
muscolsr  and  moral  effort  in  so  far  as  he  supposes  in  the  latter  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  principle  of  self-determination.  The  experience  of  effort  in  patho* 
logical  conditions  is  dealt  with  by  M.  Ribot,  Le$  Maladiei  de  la  FoUmU, 
p.  64«fg. 

*  The  doctrine  has  further  an  ethical  side.  It  stands  in  intimate  rehttion 
with  the  theory  of  moral  responsihility. 
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deliberate  choice  are  the  outcome  of  the  folly  represented,  as  co&tnitBi 
with  the  partially  represented  self^  they  are  felt  to  be  onr  own  sdaoai 
in  a  peculiar  manner.  There  is  more  of  ourseWea,  less  of  acddent  ii 
them  than  in  hasty  inconsiderate  actions.  But  while  this  is  cktr,  it 
seems  no  less  clear  that  the  resulting  actions  in  these  cases  are  not  mi- 
determined.  The  act  of  reflection  has  its  own  motive,  and  the  energj 
of  this  act  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  motive,  both  in  different  indi^ 
viduals,  and  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times.  And  all  that  tbe 
act  of  reflection  can  do  is  to  bring  to  light  or  develop  a  latent  force  d 
desire.  It  does  not  create  impulse,  it  simply  aids  in  calling  it  foilL 
In  every  case  the  action  is  the  resultant  of  the  factors  ultimately  engsgei* 
The  doctrine  Uiat  action  may  be  undetermined  or  unmotived  bf 
desire  and  aversion  (as  above  defined),  though  having  its  stroogeat 
apparent  support  in  the  higher  volitional  processes  of  self-control,  ii 
rendered  plausible  to  some  extent  by  the  difficulties  of  recogniting  ill 
the  factors  even  in  cases  where  *  effort  of  will'  does  not  co-opente. 
Sometimes  the  real  motive  may  escape  detection  from  its  rGjiunX- 
ness,  e,g.y  in  many  capricious  actions  of  an  easy  kind  motived  hf  the 
mere  love  of  displaying  individuality,  &c.  In  other  eases  the  forces  are 
largely  outside  consciousness,  effects  of  habit  or  fixed  tendency  to  act 
in  particular  ways.  The  sum  of  these  tendencies,  making  up  whit  vc 
call  the  fixed  character  of  the  individual,  represent  the  result  of  t  pro- 
cess of  organisation  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  individual  life 
into  that  of  his  ancestors.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  in  all  our 
actions  there  ii  a  variable  temporary  factor,  degree  of  strength  of  emo- 
tional sensibility  and  of  readiness  to  act,  which  serves  to  give  a  ceftain 
appearance  of  capriciousness  or  accidentalness  to  the  result  The  same 
prospects  of  pleasure  affect  us  very  differently  as  motives  according  to 
our  degree  of  emotional  susceptibility  at  the  time.  All  this  serreite 
give  an  appearance  of  arbitrariness  to  voluntary  action  even  when  ve 
observe  it  subjectively,  that  is  in  ourselves.  And  when  we  consider  it 
objectively,  in  others,  this  semblance  of  indeterminateness  is  greatly 
increased.  Nevertheless,  the  true  understanding  of  the  processes  in- 
volved  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  every  case  action  is  determined  bf 
the  forces  (psychical  and  physical)  operating  at  the  time.* 

1  As  Yolkmann  well  puts  it,  "the  power  which  reveals  itself  in  the  finil 
volition  (Endwolleu),  is  no  power  above  the  representations,  but  onlj  a  w* 
revelation  of  the  powers  working  in  the  representations ;  and  Uiat  tiie  fiiui 
volition  gives  the  advantage  to  one  of  the  contending  volitions  (or  perhaps 
suspends  both),  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  very  voUtion  proves  itsdf 
ultimately  to  be  the  resultant  of  the  collective  internal  movement "  (LiMud 
dtr  Ptyekologie,  Vol.  II.,  p.  450). 

'  For  a  fhller  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  controversy  rejecting  F^e^ 
Will,  see  J.  S.  Mill,  Examination  qf  Sir  W.  SamiUon't  PkUosapky,  Qa^- 
XX  VL  ;  H.  Spencer,  PrineipUs  of  F^ehology,  Part  IV.,  Ch^  IX,  §  21V; 
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Training  of  the  WilL  By  the  phrase  the  training  of  the  will 
we  mean  the  exercising  and  strengthening  of  it  by  the  various 
agencies  of  command,  encouragement^  and  instruction.  This  edu- 
cational influence  and  control  include  fint  of  all  the  supplying  of 
motives  to  good  conduct  (deterrents  and  inducements).  The  very 
relation  of  educator  and  child  allows  of  this  extension  of  motive 
force.  The  parent  or  teacher  holds  out  the  prospect  of  penalties 
and  rewards,  and  so  altera  the  direction  of  action.  But  the  discip- 
line of  the  will  is  more  than  this.  It  includes  the  art  of  guiding 
the  young  mind  in  reflecting  on  the  results  of  his  action,  of  calling 
into  play  as  motives  feelings  which  are  feeble  and  fitful,  and  apt 
therefore  to  be  stifled  in  the  surging  of  stronger  inclinations.  The 
training  of  the  will  thus  includes  in  a  measure  the  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  emotions. 

Need  of  Discipline.  The  need  of  authority,  of  command,  or 
what  is  more  especially  meant  by  discipline,  arises  as  soon  as  the 
child  acquires  by  the  growth  of  his  bodily  oigans  a  wider  scope  for 
action,  and  by  the  development  of  intelligence  is  enabled  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  words.  Unless  he  were  prohibited  from 
doing  this  and  that  which  hb  love  of  activity,  curiosity,  or  other 
impulse,  leads  him  to  do,  he  would  seriously  ii^ure  himself  and 
be  a  nuisance  to  others.  It  would  not  do  in  every  case  to  let  the 
child  find  out  the  natural  results  of  foolish  or  wrong  action.  In 
many  cases  (&(/.,  in  playing  with  fire,  water,  and  so  on)  the  experi- 
ence would  be  disastrous.  In  other  cases  again  the  child's  intelli- 
gence would  be  too  weak  to  detect  the  relation  between  action  and 
result.  Thus  he  would  not  connect  over-eating  with  its  effect  on 
his  health.  With  respect  to  conduct  affecting  othera  again,  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  if  children  were  permitted  to  tease  and  molest 
others,  as  they  are  often  inclined  to  do,  everybody  would  soon 
shun  their  society. 

Artificial  restraints,  the  interposition  of  authority,  are  thus 
necessary.     There  must  be  commands  laid  down,  and  penalties 


Dr.  Bain,  The  Emotians  and  the  WiU,  Ft  II.,  Chap.  XL  ;  <;f.  H.  Sidgwick, 
The  Methodt  of  Eikie$,  Book  L,  Chap.  Y.  A  brief  aocoont  of  the  dispate  is 
given  by  Dr.  Bain  in  his  Compendium  cf  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  The 
German  reader  should  farther  consult  Volkmann,  op,  ciL,  §  151,  who  adds  a 
very  full  history  of  the  question  ;  and  Wundt,  op.  ciU,  Cap  XX.,  §  2. 
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attached  to  the  breaking  of  these.  And  thia  syatem  of  disciplioe 
18  a  necessaiy  condition  of  the  eadj  growth  of  charactei:  As  vb 
have  seen  the  moral  sentiment  presupposes  some  form  of  eztenal 
constraint  The  first  stage  in  the  growth  of  character  is  a  halHtof 
obedience.  Conseqnentlj  the  first  reqniaite  in  the  formatioii  of 
character  is  some  system  of  authority,  command  or  law. 

Ckmditioiii  of  Ptadpline,  Hie  effect  of  discipline  depends  ob 
the  fact  that  certain  oonsequences,  and  more  particularly  disagree- 
able consequences  or  punishmentSi  an  attached  to  actions  of  certun 
kinds.  Where  this  association  is  wanting  there  is  no  moral  tosm 
supplied.  Thus  when  an  impatient  mothw  now  acolda  and  sUfa 
her  chOd  for  doing  a  thing,  now  allows  him  to  do  it  with  impumfy, 
according  to  her  changing  mood,  there  is  no  motive  pow^  appfied 
to  the  young  will  The  very  beginning  of  discipline  is  the  institu- 
tion of  a  rule  or  command  of  a  general  nature  eml^aeing  a  certain 
class  of  actions,  and  prohibiting  these  l^  definite  penalties.  Heaoa 
the  most  essential  conditions  of  a  good  discipline^ — (a)  The  ruls 
must  be  intelligible,  dealing  with  distinctions  in  conduct  which 
the  child  can  understand.  The  actions  prohibited  must  be  simple 
classes  of  action,  sudi  as  taking  what  belongs  to  another,  saying 
what  is  fedse,  and  so  forth.  (6)  The  rule  must  be  enforced  aniformly, 
80  that  the  child  will  closely  associate  the  action  with  the  conse- 
quence; in  other  words  be  certain  of  the  evil  result  of  disobedtoioa 

These  are  the  most  general  or  fundamental  conditions  of  whst 
we  call  discipline.  We  will  now  pass  to  more  special  considetatioi» 
affecting  the  limits  and  proportion  of  punishment. 

Limits  of  Punishment.  All  punishment  is  sufferings  and.  as 
such,  an  evil.  More  than  this,  it  seems  to  estrange  educator  and 
child  rather  than  bring  them  together.  Finally  it  is  lepreesiTe, 
checking  and  arresting,  instead  of  evoking  and  encouraging  activity. 
Hence  it  can  only  be  inflicted  when  necessary  either  f  ca  the  good 
of  the  offender  himself  or  by  way  of  example  and  warning  to 
others.  Vindictive  pumshment^  blows  and  harsh  words  adminis- 
tered in  temper  and  as  a  relief  to  feelings  of  annoyance,  check  tl^ 
will  without  disciplining  it  Punishment  cannot  be  justified 
except  in  cases  where  it  is  likely  to  be  effective  as  a  deterrent 
Thus  it  ought  never  to  be  inflicted  where  it  is  likely  to  ba 
inoperative  through  feebleness  of  wilL     Children  have  only  a 
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certain  power  of  self-restraint,  and  of  anticipating  consequences. 
Hence  to  punish  them  for  actions  lying  beyond  their  controli  as  for 
example  crying,  may  be  pure  cruelty.  Again  it  is  inhuman  to 
punish  a  child  for  actions  which  are  in  no  sense  wrong.  Trifling 
faults,  such  as  obstreperousness  in  an  active  boy,  are  not  meet 
subjects  for  punishment.  Great  care  should  be  taken  before  pun- 
ishing a  child  for  an  action  to  see  that  there  has  been  an  evil 
intention.  Thus  it  would  be  immoral  to  punish  a  boy  severely  for 
breaking  a  vase  the  value  of  which  be  could  not  be  supposed  to 
know.  Also  the  motive  must  be  taken  into  account  Thus  a 
child  who  plucks  a  flower  in  the  garden  in  order  to  give  pleasure 
to  a  sick  brother  or  sister  ought  not  to  be  punished.  Finally 
where  natural  penalties  can  be  counted  on,  artificial  ones  should 
not  be  resorted  to.  As  Mr.  Spencer  has  shown,  a  child  may  be 
cured,  to  some  extent  at  leasts  of  such  a  bad  habit  as  untidiness  by 
being  led  to  experience  the  ill  effects  of  the  habit 

Froportloning  of  Fonishment  to  Fault  Not  only  does  it  need 
much  caie  to  determine  what  cases  are  meet  for  punishment,  it  is  a 
matter  of  delicate  judgment  to  decide  what  the  degree  or  amount 
of  the  punishment  should  be  in  any  case.  The  most  important 
consideration  here  is  that  the  punishment  is  intended  to  supply  a 
counteracting  motive.  If  it  does  not  supply  a  sufficient  force,  it  is 
useless.  Weak  indulgent  parents  averse  to  severe  punishment  are 
often  unkind  in  the  worst  sense  by  administering  slight  punish- 
ments which  are  wholly  inadequate  and  so  of  no  good  to  the  child. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  penalty  is  more  than  adequate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counteracting  an  impulse,  the  excess  is  so  much  cruelty. 
To  determine  the  proper  amount  of  punishment  in  any  case 
requires  not  only  a  general  knowledge  of  children's  feelings  and 
active  propensities,  but  a  special  knowledge  of  the  sensibilities  and 
impulses  of  the  individual  child.  Since  this  knowledge  is  only 
acquired  gradually  it  is  a  good  rule  to  b^gin  with  slight  punish- 
ments, and  only  go  to  more  severe  ones  as  these  prove  necessary. 

There  is  room  for  judgment  too  in  selecting  the  kind  of  puuish- 
ment  appropriate  to  a  particular  fault  The  question  what  sorts  of 
punishment  are  best,  is  a  very  troublesome  one.  What  is  wanted 
is  some  kind  of  penalty  the  evil  of  which  is  little  affected  by  differ- 
ences of  individual  sensibility,  and  which  easily  lends  itself  to 
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graduation  or  gradual  increase.  Over  and  above  these  considera- 
tions there  is  another,  namely  the  appropriateness  to  the  particular 
kind  of  offence.  There  is  often  a  certain  fitness  between  a  wrong 
act  and  the  punishment  A  child  who  has  neglected  his  work  for 
play  is  appropriately  punished  when  he  is  kept  in  during  play 
hours  to  make  up  arrears. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  much  scope  there  is  for 
individual  knowledge,  good  feeling,  and  tact  in  administering  any 
system  of  disciplina  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  eveiy 
parent  and  teacher  who  has  a  discipline  at  all,  has  his  own  method 
of  discipline,  the  moral  effects  of  which  vary  widely  according  to 
the  degree  of  its  severity,  the  fineness  of  moral  discrimination 
shown,  and  so  on.^ 

Beward,  Encouragement.  Punishment  is  for  the  most  part 
n^ative  in  its  effect  •  it  deters  from  action  or  arrests  impulses  to 
action  rather  than  excites  to  activity.  Even  where  it  is  employed 
as  a  stimulus  to  action,  as  when  a  child  is  pimished  for  not  pre- 
paring his  lesson,  its  depressing  influence  is  still  seen.  The  little 
delinquent  feels  himself  driven  or  forced  to  be  industrious,  and 
his  activity  is  in  consequence  put  forth  without  heartiness  and 
even  grudgingly.  Moreover  as  a  mode  of  pain,  the  fear  of  punish 
ment  has  only  a  restricted  range.  As  soon  as  the  minimum 
quantity  of  task-work  is  done  the  pressure  of  the  motive  ceasea 
As  was  pointed  out  above,  aversion  to  pain,  though  a  powerful 
spring  of  action,  is  necessarily  limited  in  its  effects. 

Discipline  includes  not  only  the  checking  of  impulse  by  deter- 
rents,  but  the  stimulating  of  activity  by  positive  inducements. 
That  is  to  say,  it  makes  use  not  merely  of  the  child's  natural  ave^ 
sion  to  pain,  but  of  his  equally  natural,  and  more  far-reaching 
desire  for  pleasure.  It  may  be  a  question  how  far  such  artificial 
stimuli  are  necessary  or  desirable.  Where  it  is  possible  it  is  well 
perhaps  for  a  child  to  be  industrious,  good,  and  so  on,  in  view 
of  the  natural  consequence  of  his  action  (the  good  opinion  and 
love  of  others,  &c.).  But  the  weakness  of  the  social  feelings  in 
the  young  makes  some  amount  of  artificial  stimulation  necessary. 

>  On  the  conriderations  which  should  determine  the  limits  of  punishment, 
and  the  apportioning  of  it  in  different  cases,  the  reader  should  read  Bentham't 
rules  quoted  by  Dr.  Bain,  Education  as  a  ScienUt  p.  106. 
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And  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  correlation  between  punishment 
and  reward,  blame  and  praise. 

Here,  again,  there  is  room  for  wise  discernment  and  moral  judg- 
ment in  determining  the  right  occasion  and  ground  of  reward,  and 
the  amount  of  reward  merited.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  punishment 
there  are  the  two  extremes  of  over-severity  and  laxity,  so  here 
there  are  the  extremes  of  lavish  and  stinted  reward.  The  moral 
effect  of  reward  will  depend  much  on  what  is  regarded  as  the 
ground  of  merit  We  have  already  seen  that  the  rewarding  of 
absolute,  as  distinguished  from  relative  proficiency  exerts  but  a 
limited  influenca  The  incidence  of  the  motive  is  just  where  it  is 
(in  general)  least  needed.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  re- 
'warding  of  effort  and  industry,  as  distinguished  from  intellectual 
ability,  has  a  much  better  efifect  on  the  growing  character  of  the 
young.  It  serves  to  accentuate  and  dignify  the  moral  elementi  the 
exertion  of  will,  in  all  intellectual  attainment 

B^ly-Tjng  of  Discipline*  Discipline  both  on  its  native  and 
on  its  positive  side  is  intended  to  be  temporary  only.  It  is  the 
scaffolding  needed  for  the  building  up  of  the  simpler  moral  habi- 
tudes. As  the  habits  grow  in  fixity,  a  smaller  amount  of  punish- 
xnent  becomes  necessary.  Physical  pain,  loss  of  liberty,  and  so  on, 
can  now  be  exchanged  for  the  milder  penalties,  exposure  to  shame, 
private  rebuke.  A  look,  or  a  tone  of  voice,  is  enough,  in  the  case  of 
a  well-trained  boy  or  girl,  to  check  any  nascent  impulse  to  wrong- 
doing. Similarly  as  good  habits  become  formed  the  need  of 
reward  grows  les&  The  remuneration  of  good  conduct  by  tangible 
gifts  is  no  longer  necessary :  the  word  and  look  of  commendation 
are  a  sufficient  reward.  In  this  way  the  good  habit,  industry 
punctuality,  politeness,  becomes  independent  and  self-supporting. 

The  educator  may  help  on  this  higher  stage  of  moral  attain- 
ment by  exercising  the  powers  of  reflection  and  judgment^  and 
strengthening  the  higher  emotions.  This  can  be  e£fected  to  some 
extent  in  connection  with  the  processes  of  discipline  themselves. 
At  first  the  child  has  to  obey  unintelligontly,  blindly,  knowing 
nothing  about  the  reasons  or  grounds  of  the  rule  enforced.  But 
moral  training  includes  much  more  than  the  securing  of  such  blind 
obedienca  A  moral  habit  such  as  veracity,  is  as  we  have  seen 
only  fully  formed  when  the  child's  mind  has  come  to  reflect  about 
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it  and  Tolnntarily  to  adopt  it  It  is  only  when  he  diaceziu  n 
action  to  be  right,  and  when  he  makee  free  dioice  of  it  ineepee- 
tiyely  of  the  penalties  attached  to  the  non-performance  of  it»  or  the 
reward  following  the  performance  of  it»  that  it  is  in  the  foil  sense 
his  own  act,  an  outcome  of  his  own  *  second  nature '.  The  parent 
and  teacher  should  have  this  end  in  yiew,  and  seek  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  enlist  the  child's  intelligence  and  good  feeling  on  the  side 
of  what  is  wise  or  prudent^  and  morally  good. 

EzereiM  of  Ftea  ^IL  Orer  and  above  this  tiie  edncator 
should  take  care  to  secure  to  the  child  a  free  r^on  of  actirity 
uncontrolled  by  authority  where  other  feelings  besides  those  ^led- 
ally  appealed  to  in  discipline  may  be  exercised  as  motives,  and 
where  the  powers  of  reflecting  and  choosing  may  be  brou^  into 
full  play.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  will-growth  than  an  excess  of 
discipline  permeating  the  whole  of  a  child's  surroundings.  Freedom, 
in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  that  is  liberty  to  decide  what 
to  do  for  oneself,  is  essential  to  the  development  of  the  wiO.  The 
educator  will  find  ample  scope  for  tiie  exercise  of  a  fine  judgment 
in  determining  the  boundaries  of  the  several  r^ons  of  oompol- 
sion,  persuasion,  mere  suggestion  or  guidance,  and  absolute  n^gkd, 
or  UUsaez-faire,  Play  owes  no  little  of  its  moral  value  to  the  IkI 
that  it  provides  this  area  of  unrestricted  activity. 

Discipline  of  the  Home  and  of  the  SchooL  The  home  is  the 
garden  of  moral  character.  If  the  will  and  moral  character  are  not 
nourished  and  strengthened  here,  they  will  fare  but  ill  when  trans- 
planted into  the  more  artificial  surroundings  of  school  life.  In  the 
home  the  whole  life  is  in  a  manner  brought  under  the  supervisiaii 
of  the  educator.  Kot  only  so,  the  strong  and  close  affection  idddli 
grows  up  between  the  parent  and  child  gives  a  unique  character  to 
the  home  disciplina  On  the  one  side,  the  mother  is  solidtoos 
about  her  charge  as  the  teacher  cannot  be,  and  is  far  better  able  ai 
well  as  much  more  strongly  disposed  to  study  his  moral  peculiaritiee. 
On  the  other  side,  the  child's  feeling  of  dependence  and  his  love 
are  strong  forces  tending  from  the  first  in  the  direction  of  obedience. 
Here  then  the  foundations  of  character  have  to  be  laid  if  they 
are  to  be  laid  at  all  The  relations  of  home  moreover  serve  to 
bring  out  and  exercise  all  the  moral  habits,  not  only  the  rou^a 
virtues  of  obedience,  veracity,  the  sense  of  right  and  justice^  &., 
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but  the  moie  delicate  virtues  of  sympathy,  kindliness,  and  self 
sacrifice. 

Contrasted  with  this  the  discipline  of  the  school  has  but  a  very 
restricted  moial  effect  The  inuuediate  object  of  school  discipline 
is  indeed  not  moral  training  at  all,  bat  rather  the  carrying  on  of 
the  special  business  of  the  school,  namely,  teaching.  Incidentally 
the  management  of  a  school  necessarily  does  subserve  moral  educa- 
tion, calling  forth  habits  of  obedience,  orderliness,  industry,  defer- 
ence, &c  And  the  teacher  is  expected  to  make  the  best  of  his 
opportunities  for  training  the  will  and  forming  the  character  of  his 
pupils.  The  limitations  here  are  obvious.  The  first  is  the  restricted 
range  of  life  brought  under  the  master^s  control  School  occupa> 
tions  are  a  kind  of  artificial  addition  to  the  child's  natural  life,  and 
offer  but  little  play  for  his  characteristic  tastes  and  inclinations. 
Again,  since  the  teacher  has  to  do  with  numbers  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  wanting  the  aid  of  those  moral  forces  of  close  individual 
sympathy  and  strong  personal  attachment  which  play  so  important 
a  part  in  home  discipline. 

These  defects  are,  however,  made  good  to  some  extent  by  the 
presence  of  a  new  agency  in  the  school,  namely  that  of  public 
opinion.  We  have  already  touched  en  the  effect  of  this  in  shaping 
and  giving  strength  to  the  growing  moral  sentiment  of  the  indi- 
vidual To  this  must  now  be  added  that  the  existence  of  public 
opinion,  of  a  mass  of  corporate  feeling  on  the  side  of  order  and 
right  conduct,  is  a  powerful  force  working  in  the  direction  of  good 
conduct  Such  a  body  of  sentiment  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be,  in 
these  days  at  least,  a  necessary  support  of  the  master's  authority. 
It  is  to  the  schoolmaster  what  public  opinion  is  to  the  ruler  of 
a  stata  School  experience  familiarises  the  mind  of  the  boy  with 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  society,  that  the  command  to  be 
brave,  or  truthful,  is  enjoined  by  the  voice  not  of  an  individual 
but  of  a  community.  In  this  way  he  learns  to  r^ulate  his  actions 
by  a  reference  to  a  social  law,  and  a  common  rule  of  conduct 

The  effect  of  the  ideal  school  regime,  the  master  removed  at  a 
certain  distance,  inspiring  a  feeling  of  awe,  the  little  society  of  the 
school  sustaining  his  authority  and  following  out  the  principles 
and  spirit  of  his  discipline  even  in  the  playground  and  in  lus 
absence,  is  to  cultivate  a  certain  type  of  moral  character  which 
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is  in  a  manner  sapplementarj  to  that  speciallj  coltiTated  by  luaoe 
aarronndings.  The  mind  acqoirea  a  manly  tone  of  aelf^ianeei 
and  the  severer  virtues,  obedience  and  respect  for  law,  courage, 
ambition,  sense  of  honour  and  of  jusdce,  are  nourished.  When 
this  r^me  is  happily  favoured  by  the  presence  of  a  fine  and 
admirable  personal  character  in  the  governor,  and  of  a  healthy  and 
lofty  public  spirit  among  the  governed,  it  is  capable,  as  we  know, 
of  doing  much  to  mould  the  permanent  character. 
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METHOD  AND  DIVISIONS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

PsTOHOLOOY  is  in  the  Qnenviable  position  of  being  the  only  science 
which  needs  to  establish  or  justify  its  mode  of  procedure.  This  obli- 
gation is  connected  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  subject-matter^  and 
its  peculiar  position  in  relation  to  the  physical  sciences. 

(a)  SuBJEcnvB  Mbthod.  Since  psychology  aims  at  observing, 
classifying,  and  explaining  mental  fetcts,  it  is  evidently  compelled  in 
the  first  instance  to  resort  to  introspection  or  self-observation.  The 
status  of  the  science  must  thus  be  determined  ultimately  by  the  value 
of  this  source  of  knowledge. 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  as  if  the  facts  of  the  inner  world,  being 
directly  present  in  the  mind,  would  be  more  easily  apprehended  than 
those  of  the  outer  world.  Yet  it  has  been  contended  by  philosophers 
as  Auguste  Comte,  and  by  biologists  as  Dr.  Maudsley,  that  this 
instrument  of  research  is  valueless,  and  that  consequently  no  science 
of  psychology  is  possible. 

The  main  objections  to  the  introspective  study  of  mind  are  as  fol- 
lows :— (1)  It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  be  at  the  same  time  the 
observer  and  the  thing  observed.  As  Comte  puts  it,  ^the  thinking 
individual  cannot  divide  himself  in  two,  of  which  one  reflects,  while 
the  other  sees  it  reflect".  This  is  the  main  and  fundamental  objection. 
The  difficulty  is  seen  most  plainly  in  the  case  of  mental  states,  such  as 
violent  feeling,  which  preclude  the  attitude  of  calm  contemplation. 

(2)  Again,  even  if  there  were  not  this  fundamental  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  self-observation,  there  would  be  another.  Unlike  the  external 
sphere  of  physical  phenomena,  the  internal  region  of  mind  is  only 
observable  by  one  observer.  Hence  there  is  no  possibility  of  supple- 
menting and  correcting  A's  reading  of  a  phenomenon  by  £'s  and  Cs. 

(3)  If  there  were  not  these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accurately  studying 
any  phenomenon  of  mind  by  self-observation,  the  range  of  such  observa- 
tion would,  it  is  evident,  be  very  circumscribed.  For  (a)  it  only  gives 
us  knowledge  of  a  single  concrete  example  of  mind,  whereas  a  scientific 
knowledge  presupposes  the  observation  and  comparison  of  many  and 
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widely-unlike  instances.  And  (6)  even  within  the  limits  of  this  one 
mind  the  area  of  accessible  fact  is  yerj  small  relatively  to  that  of  the 
whole  mental  life.  It  is  confined  to  recent  psychical  states^  As  soon 
as  we  attempt  to  reach  back  to  remote  states  we  secure  only  shadowy 
phantoms  of  the  realities,  and  are  exposed  to  all  the  errors  incident  to 
memory.* 

These  objections,  though  pointing  to  real  difficulties,  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  They  are  not  fatal  to  the  claim  of  introspection 
to  be  the  source  of  a  sufficiently  accurate  knowledge  of  a  certain  limited 
range  of  psychical  fact.  By  a  careful  methodical  procedure,  reflecting 
on  the  mental  state  at  the  right  moment,  recalling  and  comparing  with 
it  previous  states,  &c,  the  sources  of  error  may  be  considerably  reduced. 
Lastly,  by  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  different  individuals^  self-obser- 
vation a  means  is  available  for  reducing,  if  not  eliminating,  the  personal 
error,  and  for  greatly  extending  the  range  of  fiEu^ts  obtained.  Psycho- 
logy has  grown  by  the  constant  juxtaposition  of  the  fruits  of  self- 
observation.* 

(b)  Objective  Method.  While  not  fatal  to  the  claims  of  introspec- 
tion to  be  the  source  of  some  knowledge,  these  objections  plainly  show 
that  it  is  unable  to  give  us  a  wide  and  general  knowledge  of  mind. 
Hence  the  need  of  supplementing  this  direct  source  of  knowledge  with 
another  and  indirect  This  is  the  external  or  objective  observation  of 
mind. 

(1)  This  includes  first  of  all  the  widest  possible  study  of  the  human 
mind  by  means  of  its  external  effects.  Here  we  have  the  observation 
of  different  individual  minds  by  means  of  their  words  and  actions, 
whether  known  to  us  personally  or  through  the  account  of  others,  or 
the  page  of  literature.  In  order  to  make  this  observation  comprehen- 
sive and  fruitful  we  must  be  careful  to  include  widely-unlike  types  of 
mind,  due  to  differences  of  sex,  temperament,  and  surroundings ;  also 
all  stages  of  mind^growth,  and  particularly  the  phenomena  of  child-life; 
and  further  striking  and  exceptional  instances  of  mind,  as  seen  in  the 
biogn^hies  or  autobiographies  of  celebrated  men,  of  those  abnormally 
constituted,  more  especially  those  wanting  in  a  sense  or  sensesi  as  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  &c* 

*  For  an  account  and  criticism  of  Comte's  views,  see  J.  S.  Mill,  AugutU 
ConUe  and  Pontivitm^  p.  68  9eq.  Dr.  Maudsley's  objections  are  stated  at 
length  in  The  Physiology  of  Mind  (1876),  Chap.  I.,  p.  15  SBq.  The  main  ob- 
jections urged  against  introspection,  including  those  of  Kant  and  Lange,  are 
fiilly  set  forth  by  Brentano,  Psychologiey  Buch  L,  Cap.  2. 

'  Cf,  my  volume  on  Jlltisions,  Chap.  YIIL  (Illusions  of  Introspection},  p. 
208  Mg. 

*  The  psychological  bearing  of  the  observations  made  on  the  blind  will  be 
spoken  of  presently  in  a  separate  appendix.    The  observation  of  deaf-mutes 
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Thifl  leads  us  to  consider  the  importance  of  observing  the  facts 
of  mental  disease.  The  great  value  of  mental  pathology  to  the  psycho- 
logist is  that  it  presents  to  him  the  phenomena  of  mind  {e,g.,  feeling, 
imagination)  in  unusual  intensity ;  further  that  it  brings  about  a  varia- 
tion of  circumstances  and  enables  him  the  better  to  understand  complex 
phenomena  (e.g,y  volition)  by  isolating  the  different  elements ;  and  lastly 
that  it  helps  to  confirm  the  theory  of  mental  evolution  by  exhibiting  the 
reverse  order  of  mental  dissolution. 

Finally,  this  study  of  the  facts  of  the  human  mind  should  include 
the  manijpestations  of  the  collective  mind  in  social  products,  such  as 
language,  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  customs.  The  study  of  the  psychical 
characteristics  of  early  races  has  added  an  important  group  of  facts  to 
the  science  of  mind. 

(2)  A  perfectly  comprehensive  study  of  mind  should  embrace  the 
widest  and  most  accurate  observation  of  the  mental  life  of  the  lower 
animals.  Though  widely  unlike  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind, 
these  lower  types  of  mind  offer  valuable  material  to  the  psychologist 
in  the  shape  of  elementary  psychical  phenomena. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  objective  study  of  mind  ia  above 
scientific  suspicion.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  may  be  said  to 
introduce  ne^  sources  of  error.  As  Volkmann  remarks,  "  The  mental 
life  of  others  can  only  be  observed  in  so  far  as  it  manifests  itself  exter- 
nally, and  in  this  manifestation  is  correctly  comprehended  by  the 
obe^er.  With  respect  to  the  first  condition,  a  wide  field  is  opened  up 
to  deception,  designed  and  undesigned  ;  with  respect  to  the  second, 
the  region  of  observation  is  narrowed  to  those  phenomena  for  which  the 
observer,  by  reason  of  his  self -observations,  has  already  found  the  com- 
mentary and  the  analogies ;  to  the  possible  deceptions  in  the  utterance, 
there  are  added  the  inevitable  errors  of  self-observation."*  Auto- 
biography illustrates  the  first  source  of  error,  and  is  consequently  (as 
Volkmann  adds)  a  very  imtnistworthy  means  of  knowledge.  The  dif- 
ficulties and  liabilities  to  error  connected  with  the  strangeness  of  the 
phenomena  and  the  absence  of  an  adequate  medium  of  expression,  are 
illustrated  in  the  want  of  agreement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  primitive 
type  of  mind,  the  child-mind,  and  the  animal  mind. 

and  of  their  manual  language  is  of  great  use  to  the  psychologist  as  throwing 
light  on  the  nature  and  functions  of  language.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
cases  of  deficiency  of  sense  is  that  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who  at  the  age  of  26 
months  lost  sight,  hearing,  and  to  a  large  extent  smell  and  taste,  and  who, 
notwithstanding;  as  the  result  of  a  scientifically  conceived  and  carefully 
followed  out  plan  of  education,  attained  to  a  considerable  height  of  intellectual 
and  moral  development  A  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  facts  is  given 
by  Prof.  G.  S.  Hall  in  Mind,  VoL  IV.  (1879),  p.  149. 
»  Op.  ciL,  Vol.  L,  p.  43. 
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The  great  Talue  of  this  objectdye  study  xendes  in  two  drcomstaaoa : 
(1)  that  siiioe  mind  here  manifeeti  itedf  eztenuJly,  any  given  manifee- 
tation  can  be  studied  by  a  number  of  obeerveis  ;  and  (2)  that  owing  to 
the  much  larger  range  of  Ciicts  here  presented,  the  risk  of  error  in  pazti- 
cnlar  cases  can  be  better  eliminated  hj  a  wide  cranparison  of  facta.^ 

LooiGAL  Method  in  Pbtchologt  :  Avalt8IB  and  Stxthesb. 
The  respectire  yaloes  of  these  different  sources  of  knowledge  respecting 
psychical  facts  will  appear  more  plainly  if  we  keep  clearly  in  view  the 
aim  of  psychology  and  the  logical  methods  to  be  followed.  Briefly  we 
may  say  that  psychology  has  to  classify  mental  phenomena  axki  to 
determine  the  laws  of  their  production,  to  show  how  simple  states 
combine  in  complex  states.  Now  this  can  be  effected  in  one  of  two 
ways. 

(a)  We  may  proceed,  first  of  all,  from  efifeeta  to  antecedent  ooodi- 
tions,  products  to  fiictors.  This  mode  of  proceeding  in  psychology  k 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  analytical  method*  It  may  also  be  called 
the  inductive  method,  since  the  general  laws  respecting  the  aggregation 
and  production  of  mental  states  are  in  the  first  instance  reached  in  this 
way. 

(h)  In  the  second  place,  we  may  set  out  from  elementary  &ds,  and 
by  help  of  certain  laws  of  composition  (reached  by  the  analytical  way, 
supplemented  if  necessary  by  hypothesis)  reocmstniet  Uie  snooessiTe 
stages  of  psychical  production.  This  is  the  synthetical  m^hod  in 
psychology.  It  may  also  be  called  the  genetic  method.  It  is  dedueti^ 
in  so  fcur  as  it  reasons  down  from  laws  reached  by  previous  inductioM 
or  by  hypotheses. 

It  Lb  plain  that  the  analytical  method  is  that  necessarily  pursued  in 
self-observation.  The  self-observer  is  an  adult,  face  to  f^  therefore 
with  a  highly  complex  psychical  organism.  He  has  to  set  out  from 
complex  products.  In  external  observation,  on  the  other  hand,  thoi^ 
analysis  enters  in,  synthesis  is  the  great  methodical  weapon.  Here  we 
are  able  to  reach  comparatively  simple  or  elementary  jAejiomena  of 
mind  (e.^.,  in  children,  primitive  races,  animals),  and  thus  we  complete 
the  analytical  study  of  mind  by  seeking  to  build  up  the  complex 
steucture  of  mind  out  of  certain  simple  materials  or  elements.' 

^  On  the  difficTilties  of  ascertaining  the  &ct8  of  mental  life  in  the  ease  of 
the  lower  ammals,  see  my  volume  S€n$ati<m  tmd  /nft^iftdn,  pp.  15, 16 ;  ^. 
G.  H.  Lewes,  Ths  Study  qf  PtyehUogyy  p.  118  #07.  For  a  carefiil  aoooast  i£ 
the  different  sources  of  knowledge  respecting  mind,  see  Brentano^  2oe.  dL 

*See  M.  Taine's  following  up  of  analysis  by  synthesis,  o»  IntaH^tauA, 
Part  II.,  Book  L,  Chap  L ;  rf,  Tolkmann,  Ltkrlnuk  dtr  Ftytkol^^  pw  S9. 
The  difficnltiee  of  snch  psychological  synthesis  are  eonnected  with  tiie  &ct 
that  the  elements  which  combine  to  produce  a  complex  result  are  not  ahrayi 
discoverable  even  by  close  scratiny  in  this  last    In  other  words^  theie  are 
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Study  or  Mind  and  Nervous  Ck)NDinoN&  The  study  of  psychical 
phenomena  in  connection  with  the  physical  conditioru  as  distinguished 
from  the  external  effects  of  mental  life  is,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  one 
important  department  of  the  objective  investigation  of  mind.  It  is 
strictly  subordinate  to  the  observation  of  mind  itselfl  .  That  is  to  say, 
the  relation  between  the  physical  and  the  psychical  process  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  help  of  a  properly  psychological  observation  of  the  latter. 
But  inasmuch  as  it  seeks  to  determine  the  physiological  conditions  of 
mental  states  it  may  (as  in  the  objective  analysis  of  sensation)  transcend 
the  limits  of  distinct  introspective  analysis.  This  mode  of  investigation 
is  capable  of  being  combined  with  all  the  modes  of  objective  observation 
cited  above,  that  of  specially  endowed  individuals,  abnormal  states  of 
mind,  primitive  types  of  mind,  and  the  animal  mind.  So  far  it  has 
heen  of  use  to  the  psychologist  mainly  in  the  lower  departments  of 
psychology  (theory  of  sensation  and  movement^  In  the  higher  depart- 
mentc  the  method  of  research  is  greatly  restricted.  The  complex 
phenomena  of  thought,  emotion,  and  volition  are  not  as  yet  susceptible 
of  being  investigated  by  the  physiological  method.^ 

With  the  study  of  the  physiological  conditions  of  mind  is  closely 
connected  the  experimental  study  of  mental  phenomena  The  method 
of  psycho-physics  clearly  proceeds  by  noting  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  relation  of  psychical  phenomena  to  well-ascertained  physical  pro- 
cesses, and  so  leads  on  to  a  fuUer  understanding  of  the  relations  of 
mental  phenomena  to  nervous  conditions.  And  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  new  and  highly-promising  department  of  inquiry  which 
aims  at  determining  the  duration  of  psychical  processes.  Here,  too, 
psychical  phenomena  are  studied  in  the  closest  connection  with  their 
physical  conditions.  The  peculiar  value  of  this  region  of  research  is 
that  it  is  an  attempt  (within  certain  limits)  to  give  quantitative  pre- 
cision to  psychology,  an  object  which  Kant  held  to  be  impossible,  and 
which  Herbart  attempted  without  any  aid  from  physical  investigations. 

Divisions  of  Psychologt.  Psychology  is  the  science  of  mind  in 
general,  and  so  embraces  the  investigation  of  all  varieties  of  mental  life 
by  whatsoever  methods.   Hence  in  a  strict  sense  there  is  but  one  science 

certain  laws  of  eoaleteenee  of  mental  states,  or  what  Mill  called  a  mental 
chemistry.  It  follows  that  we  can  only  imperfectly  deduce  the  successive 
phases  of  mental  development  by  setting  out  with  certain  elements,  sensa- 
tions, and  assuming  certain  laws  of  coalescence.  See  Waits,  Lehrbtieh  der 
F»y<koU)gie,  p.  24  mq, ;  and  J.  S.  Mill,  SytAem  o/Logi4i,  Book  YI.,  Chap.  lY., 
§8. 

^  The  limits  of  the  physiological  study  are  clearly  pointed  out  by  Bren- 
tano.  He  argues  against  Horwicz  that  **  not  only  the  retirement  of  psycho- 
logical research  in  favour  of  physiological,  but  the  admixture  of  the  latter  to  a 
considerable  extent,  is  inadTisable  *  ("cp.  o^,  p.  88). 
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of  psychology.!     For  practical  purposes,  however,  it  is  oonTenienl  to 
distmgoish  between  different  branches  of  the  science. 

(1)  At  the  head  of  this  scheme  we  have  what  may  be  called  Abetiact 
Psychology,  or  the  general  psychology  of  the  human  individnaL  This 
is  the  modem  representative  of  the  older  psychology.  It  sets  ont  with 
the  study  of  mind  in  a  highly  developed  form,  namely  in  members  of  a 
civilised  community,  as  that  most  accessible  to  us,  and  of  moet  practical 
interest  Hence  its  method  is  to  a  considerable  extent  that  of  intro- 
spective analysis.  The  problem  of  synthesis  is  limited  to  explaining 
the  successive  stages  of  the  development  of  the  individual  mind.  The 
addition  of  the  physiological  mode  of  investigation  serves  to  dif  erentnte 
a  certain  portion  of  this  field  as  that  of  Physiological  I^yehoLogy ;  and 
the  speci^J  section  of  this  area  again  which  employs  experiment  (psycho* 
physics,  &C.),  might  with  advantage  be  marked  off  as  Experimental 
Psychology. 

(2)  In  addition  to  this  more  abstract  or  general  study  of  mind  we 
find  more  concrete  or  special  branches  of  study.  Thus  there  k  the 
great  department  of  Mental  Pathology  in  which  the  study  of  nexroos 
conditions  U  a  prominent  feature.  This  depends  to  a  oonsidmble 
extent  on  the  psychology  of  the  normal  mind,  though  in  its  turn  it  contzi- 
bntes  new  illustrations  and  further  verifications  of  thia  psyehdogy. 
Then  there  ore  more  special  subdivisions  within  the  bounds  of  nonnal 
ib'fe.  These  include  the  comparative  study  of  different  types  <^  indi- 
vidual and  of  race,  what  Mill  called  Ethology,  or  the  science  of  character, 
^together  with  what  the  Germans  call  VdUcerpiycfuAogiej  or  the  investi- 
gadon  of  language,  manners,  &C.,  in  different  communities  and  ncee  of 
men*  more  particularly  backward  ones.  These  more  concrete  depart- 
ments of  the  science  obviously  depend  on  abstract  psychology,  in  so  isr 
as  we  here  apply  to  special  groups  of  circumstances  principlss  obtained 
in  die  leading  branch  of  the  science.  The  study  of  the  social  pvoducts 
df  mind  in  simple  types  of  society  indicates  the  point  where  psychdogr 
overlaps  or  passes  into  sociology. 

^Finally  under  this  more  special  psychology  we  have  what  is  most 
commonly  understood  by  Comparative  Psychology,  namely  the  study  of 
mind  in  the  several  groups  of  animals  and  grades  of  animal  life. 

(6)  A*)  the  latest  development  of  the  adenoe  we  have  Evolutional 
Psychology.  Tlus  may  be  said  to  indude  all  the  others.  It  is  a  vast 
extension  of  the  genetic  treatment  of  mind.  It  has  only  become  pos- 
sible by  the  modem  extension  of  the  objective  study  of  mind.  More 
particularly,  it  has  grown  out  of  a  wide  and  careful  comparative  stndy 
of  mind  in  different  stages  of  human  and  of  animal  development  This 
theoiy  of  mind  regards  the  processes  of  mental  development  in  the 
Individual  as  parts  of  a  much  longer  process,  namdy  the  development 

>  This  is  well  shown  by  Yolkmann,  toe,  ctt. 
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of  the  mind  of  the  race ;  and  this  yast  process,  again,  it  connects  with 
a  far  vaster  one,  namely  the  gradual  evolution  of  mind  in  the  zoological 
scale.  If  abstract  human  psychology  is  the  base,  evolutional  psychology 
may  be  called  the  apex  of  the  science.^ 


APPENDIX  B. 


THREEFOLD  DIVISION  OF  MIND. 

Thb  tripartite  or  threefold  classification  of  mental  phenomena  adopted 
in  this  volume,  though  the  common  one  in  modem  works  on  psychology, 
is  not  universally  accepted.  The  ancient  division  as  fixed  by  Aristotle 
was  a  bipartite  or  twofold  one,  intellect  and  will,  or  according  to  Aris- 
totle, thought  (vovs)  and  desire  (Bpt^is),  This  remained  the  customary 
division  in  the  middle  ages.  It  survives  in  the  classification  of  Reid, 
(I)  Intellectual  Powers  and  (2)  Active  Powers.  Here  feeling  is  sub- 
sumed under  one  or  both  of  the  other  divisions. 

The  present  tripartite  division  was  introduced  by  German  psycholo- 
gists (Tetens  and  MendelssohnX  and  made  prominent  and  authoritative 
by  Kant  It  rests  on  the  essential  and  radical  dissimilarity  of  the  three 
orders  of  phenomena. 

Supposing  it  to  be  allowed  that  feelin^^  intellect,  and  volition  are 
perfectly  distinct  groups  of  mental  states,  there  remains  the  question 
whether  they  are  equally  fundamental,  primordial,  eft  independent 
This  question  has  been  answered  in  different  ways.  Thus  Leibniz, 
Wolf^  Herbart  and  his  followers,  regard  intellect  or  the  power  of  pre- 
sentation (Wolff's  vis  reprasentiva)  as  the  fundamental  one  out  of  which 
the  others  are  derived.'  Hamilton,  who  strongly  insists  on  the  generic 
distinctness  of  the  three  classes,  feeling,  knowing,  and  willing,  goes  a 
certain  way  in  the  same  direction  when  he  says  that  ^the  faculty  of 
knowledge  is  certainly  the  first  in  order,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  conditio 
sin4  qua  non  of  the  others".  By  this  he  means  that  we  only  have 
feelings  or  desires  in  so  for  as  we  are  conscious  of  them,  and  that  con- 


^  On  the  relation  of  the  evolution  psychology  to  the  abstract  psychology 
of  the  individual  mind,  see  my  volume,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  Chap^  L 

*  The  power  which  the  Germans  indicate  by  the  verb  vonUUen  and  the 
correlative  noun  FordeUwi{ft  i«.,  to  set  before  the  mind  or  posit  as  olject, 
includes  the  presentative  and  representative  faculty. 
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scionsness  is  knowledge.  He  adds  that  thougli  he  can  conceive  a  being 
all  cognition,  he  cannot  conceive  one  all  feeling  and  volition.^ 

The  relation  of  the  three  class^  of  mental  phenomena  is  well  defined 
by  Lotze.  He  shows  that  they  do  not  answer  to  three  branches  springing 
up  side  by  side  from  the  first  Feeling  is  mostly  called  forth  by  intel- 
lectual states  (presentations  and  representations),  and  desire  and  will 
have  feeling  as  their  antecedent  condition.  Yet  this  does  not  entitle 
us  to  say  that  representations  are  the  adequate  cause  of  feelings,  or 
feelings  of  volitions.  By  simply  considering  the  mind  as  capable  of 
having  presentations  we  could  never  discover  any  reason  why  it  should 
pass  into  the  new  mode  of  manifestation,  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain. 
Similarly  we  cannot  derive  the  active  element  of  striving  from  feeling. 
The  later  mode  of  manifestation,  though  presupposing  the  earlier  as  its 
antecedent  condition,  implies  an  independent  and  pre-existing  capa- 
bility. * 

While  feeling  has  thus  been  denied  by  many  the  status  of  an  inde- 
pendent variety  of  mental  state  or  phenomenon,  an  attempt  has  recently 
been  made  by  Horwicz  to  regard  it  as  the  primordial  type  of  mentd 
manifestation.  This  assertion  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in  the  early 
stages  of  mental  development  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  animal 
series  the  element  of  feeling  (sense-feeling)  Ib  conspfcuous  and  predomi- 
nant To  this  argument  Schneider  replies  that  in  the  simplest  sensa- 
tional consciousness  there  is  involved  a  rudiment  of  intellection  in  the 
shape  of  the  discrimination  of  a  state  as  favourable  or  unfavourable.* 

The  tripartite  division  of  mind  is,  as  pointed  out^  based  on  differences 
of  nature  or   kind  in  the  groups  thus  marked  off,  and  has  in  the 

^  For  an  historical  account  of  the  various  modes  of  classifying  mind,  and 
for  his  own  view,  see  Lectures  on  Metaphysiea,  YoL  I.,  Lect  XL  Since,  how- 
ever, Hamilton  allows  the  existence  of  unconscious  mental  states,  "latent 
mental  modifications,"  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  intellectual  condition  of 
consciousness  is  only  necessary  to  feeling  and  willing  in  their  higher  or  fiiUy 
developed  forms. 

*  Mikrokotmus,  I.,  p.  199  seq, 

*  For  Horwicz*s  view  see  his  Pitfchologiaehe  Analyses  Theil  L,  Abschn. 
YL  ;  ^.  G.  H.  Schneider,  Let  fMtucMicke  Wiile,  Rap  IX.,  p.  190  seq. ;  and 
J.  Ward,  Mind,  YoL  YIIL  (1883),  p.  472.  The  tendency  to  deny  feeUng  the 
rank  of  a  separate  mode  of  consciousness  is  due  not  merely  to  the  hct  that  in 
its  higher  forms  it  presupposes  intellection,  but  to  the  circumstance  that  as  a 
passive  phenomenon  it  seems  to  be  less  important  than  the  others,  and  not  to 
indicate  any  specific  type  of  psychical  activity.  This  tendency  to  make 
activity  the  essential  ingredient  in  mental  states  shows  itself  in  the  attempt 
to  regard  volition  (desire  or  striving)  as  the  fundamental  activity  of  mind. 
To  this  idea,  which  is  frankly  expressed  in  Schopenhauer's  psychology,  Wundt 
appears  to  lean  in  his  doctrine  that  impulse  (Trieb)  is  the  fundamental  psy- 
chical phenomenon  (PhynoL  Ptyckologie,  Gap.  24,  {  2). 
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first  instance  no  reference  to  the  order  of  their  appearance.  This 
order  is  indeed  indicated  in  the  usual  arrangement--(l)  Knowing,  (2) 
Feeling,  and  (3)  Willing.  A  direct  consideration  of  order,  instead  of 
tdtimate  or  radical  difference  of  nature,  tends  to  another  mode  of  divi- 
sion, as  we  find  in  Aristotle's  division  of  vegetative,  sensitive,  and 
intellectual  soul.  This  principle  of  division  underlies  Brown's  bipartite 
classification,  external  affections  (sensations)  and  internal  affections  (in- 
tellectual and  emotional  states).^ 
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As  pointed  out,  empirical  psychology  does  not  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  mind  or  of  the  meaning  of  its  connection  with  the  bodily  organism. 
Nevertheless  it  is  plain  that  the  study  of  the  phenomenaof  mind  natu- 
rally leads  OD  to  the  philosophic  or  metaphysical  question  of  what  mind 
is  itself  as  substance  or  active  principle,  and  how  we  are  to  conceive  its 
conjunction  with  a  material  substance.  The  bearing  of  this  question  on 
the  highly  interesting  problem  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has  led  to 
the  devotion  to  it  of  much  space  in  works  -which  exceed  the  limits  of 
empirical  psychology  and  venture  into  the  region  of  rational  or  specula- 
tive psychology. 

The  bearings  of  empirical  psychology  on  these  problems  may  be 
briefly  indicated  as  follows :  (1)  What  view  does  a  consideration  of  the 
phenomena  of  mind  lead  us  to  entertain  respecting  the  inmost  nature 
and  ultimate  sources  of  mental  activity  t  More  particularly,  does  it 
lead  us  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  spiritual  substance  or  soul  distinct  in  its 
nature  and  mode  of  activity  from  material  things  7  (2)  What  does  a 
thorough-going  study  of  the  physiological  conditiops  or  concomitants  of 
mental  phenomena  lead  us  to  regard  as  the  real  relation  between  mind 
and  body  1  And  how  is  this  relation  to  be  interpreted  from  a  philo- 
sophical point  of  view  ? 

These  different  lines  of  inquiry  have  been  necessarily  pursued  toge- 
ther. The  discussion  as  to  what  mind  is  in  itself  passes  on  to  that  of 
the  relation  of  mind  to  its  foreign  companion,  a  material  organism. 

^  The  division  according  to  radical  qualitative  differences  may  be  called  the 
longitudinal  section  of  mind :  that  according  to  order  of  development  the 
transrerse  section.  The  division  of  intellect  into  fimdamental  functions 
and  into  faculties,  and  of  feeling  into  pleasure  and  pain,  and  into  sense-feel- 
ings and  emotions,  illustrates  the  same  difference  in  the  mode  or  principle  of 
division. 
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And  the  attempt  to  interpret  the  hct  of  the  concoinitBiiee  between  the 
physic&l  and  tiie  psychical  has  neoeeearily  involved  a  conwderatiop  of 
the  question  what  mind  is  as  substance.  But  sometimes  the  one,  some- 
times the  other  question  has  assumed  qpecial  prominence. 

It  has  been  suggested  above  that  the  properly  psyebokgieal  study  of 
mind  has  no  tendency  to  reduce  mental  phenomena  to  tenss  of  matter 
and  movement  The  fundamental  modes  of  mental  "^fm^fifftstiiTn, 
feeling,  knowing,  and  willing,  and  the  laws  which  govern  their  devdop- 
ment|  are  perfectly  distinct  from  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the 
material  world. 

With  respect  to  the  connection  between  body  and  mind  physiologic&l 
psychology  is  in  a  fsur  way  to  make  out  that  all  psychical  activity  has 
as  its  concomitant  some  mode  of  physical  action.  Mental  life  is  thus  a 
chain  of  events  parallel  to  another  chain  of  physical  events.  More 
particularly  mental  life  coincides  with  a  certain  central  poitioii  of  the 
nervous  series,  namely  cerebral  processes.  Are  these  series  independent 
of  one  another,  or  ii  there  any  causal  connection  and  interaction  be- 
tween them  ?  Is  the  psychical  event  the  result  of  the  first  stage,  sensaiy 
stimulation  t  On  the  other  side,  is  the  mental  process  a  condition  of  the 
final  stage,  the  muscular  action  t  Or  is  this  a  case  ot  mere  parallelism 
without  actual  eausal  contact  f  ^ 

These  questions  have  not  yet  been  answered  by  accepted  aaentific 
methods.  The  physiologist  setting  out  with  physical  phenomena  as  his 
realities  and  following  the  familiar  methods  of  phydGsl  science,  ii  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  chain  of  nervous  events  as  complete  and  self-ex- 
planatoiy,  and  to  view  the  accompaniment  of  consciousness  as  sn 
accidental  appendage  or  ** collateral  result"  of  the  physical  events.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  psychologist  setting  out  from  the  iniqiectiaii  of  tiie 
internal  series  of  psychical  events  maintains  that  tiiese  are  at  least  as 
real  as  the  physical  processes  and  cannot  be  brought  under  the  general 
effects  of  physical  action  ;  also  that  they  must  be  included  as  co-ope- 
rant  factors  or  agents  in  the  whole  complex  series^  It  would  thus 
appear  that  in  the  concomitance  of  the  physical  and  the  psychical  ^m 
have  a  unique  fact  not  to  be  explained  by  being  brought  under  the 
ordinary  laws  of  physical  causation.' 

•  See  a  careful  preseotatioo  of  the  hcta  by  Dr.  Bain  in  his  Mimd  mid 
Body,  Chap.  VI. 

'  See  the  account  of  the  hypothesis  that  man  is  a  *  conscious  antoinatoQ, 
that  his  actions  are  adequately  accounted  for  by  the  mechanism  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  the  criticisms  of  ths  doctrine,  in  G.  H.  Lewes'  PftysMs/ 
Basis  qf  Mitid,  Prob.  III.,  especially  Chap.  YIL  The  psychological  Tiew  of 
the  connection  between  psychical  and  physical  events  seems  oppoeed  to  the 
theory  that  psychological  laws  are  derivative  laws  resolTsble  into  physio- 
logical laws.     See  MUl,  Logic,  Book  VI.,  Chap.  IV.,  |  2. 
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The  insolubility  of  this  question  by  commonly  accepted  scientific 
methods,  and  the  double  way  of  approaching  its  solution,  are  clearly 
illustrated  in  the  different  philosophical  theories  propounded  to  meet 
the  case.  On  the  one  hand,  we  haye  as  the  earliest  attempt  to 
solve  the  mystery,  Materialism,  or  the  doctrine  that  the  material  body 
is  the  only  substance  and  active  principle,  and  that  what  we  call  the 
mind  is  an  effluence  from,  or  product  of,  the  activity  of  this  substratum.^ 
Over  against  this  tendency  we  have  Spiritualism,  or  the  doctrine  that 
the  material  body  is  relatively  dead  or  inert  and  unreal,  and  that  the 
principle  of  life  and  activity  is  a  spiritual  principle.  The  material- 
istic tendency  allied  itself  to  a  mechanical  view  of  nature,  which  seeks 
to  reduce  organic  life  to  the  effect  of  mechanical  arrangements.  The 
spiritualistic  tendency,  on  the  other  hand,  led  rather  to  a  ideological 
view  of  nature,  to  the  theory  that  so-called  inanimate  objects  are 
vitalised  by  a  principle  which  involves  purpose  or  end. 

Beside  these  tendencies  acting  singly  we  have  combinations  of  them 
which  aim  at  giving  equal  substantive  reality  and  power  to  the  material 
and  to  the  mental  or  spiritual  The  first  crude  form  of  such  a  combina- 
tion is  Dualism,  according  to  which  two  co-ordinate  substances  exist  side 
by  side,  but  exert  no  influence  one  on  another ;  the  appearance  of  inter- 
action being  due  to  a  Divine  arrangement*  Finally  the  desire  to  meet 
the  claims  of  each  of  the  two  connected  terms  and  at  the  same  time  to 
account  for  their  connection  or  union  has  given  rise  to  the  doctrine  of 
Monism,  according  to  which  the  material  and  the  mental  are  related  as 
two  attributes  of  the  same  substance,  or  as  two  aspects  of  one  reality, 
like  the  convex  and  concave  sides  of  a  curve.* 


^  According  to  the  first  crude  form  ^f  MateriaHsm,  the  Soul  was  merely  a 
portion  of  finely  Attenuated  matter,  a  ihin  unsubstantial  image  of  the  body. 
See  the  account  of  early  Animism  in  Mr.  B.  B.  Tyler's  HimUive  CfuUure,  I., 
p.  887. 

*  Modem  science  is  opposed  to  this  doctrine  in  so  far  ss  it  assumes  a  stage 
of  purely  mental  activity  intervening  between  two  stages  of  physical  action. 
See  Bain,  loe.  eiL 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  main  historical  theories  respecting  Body 
and  Mind,  see  Yolkmann,  cp,  eiL,  {§18-22 ;  rf.  Wnndt,  op,  cU,,  Cap.  XXIII. 
Volkmann  classifies  them  as  above.  Wnndt  on  the  other  hand  recognises 
three  main  types,  viz..  Materialism  and  Spiritualism,  each  of  which  has  a 
dualistio  and  monistic  form,  and  AnimiBm.  Dr.  Bain  {op,  eit,  Chap.  TIL), 
recognises  two  main  groups,  I.,  those  which  adopt  two  substances  ;  II.,  those 
which  assume  but  one.  This  points  to  the  difficulty  of  any  exhaustive 
claasification  of  the  theories  by  help  of  one  simple  principle. 

The  reader  must  carefhlly  distinguish  the  philosophic  question  having 
to  do  with  the  relation  of  mind  as  knowing  subject  and  material  bodies 
as  oljects,  from  that  having  to  do  with  the  relation  of  concomitanoe  of 
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Thb  quMtion  as  to  the  exact  nature  and  mode  of  development  of  Iht 
viiual  intuition  of  space  has  given  rise  to  much  diecussion,  and  cannot 
be  said  to  be  yet  fully  solved.  The  contention  of  Berkeley  thai  seeing 
is  based  on  touching,  is  the  boldest  result  of  the  philosophical  tendency 
known  variously  as  Empiricism,  Associationism,  or  Sensationalism,  to 
trace  back  all  knowledge,  however  immediate  and  intuitive  in.  appear- 
ance, to  antecedent  experience  and  association  ;  and  aa  such  it  haa  been 
strongly  opposed  by  Intuitionists,  that  is  those  who  maintain  that  the  mind 
has  independently  of  experience  certain  intuitive  cognitions.  Bokeky^ 
theory  has  also  been  opposed  by  followers  of  Kant  on  the  suppositioii 
that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  this  thinker's  conception  of  spaca  as  the 
mental  form  or  mould  into  which  all  sensations  must  be  received.^  As 
pointed  out,  however,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work,  it  is  important  to 
keep  as  distinct  as  possible  the  psychological  and  philosophical  proUems 
here  involved.  What  the  objective  import  and  validi^  of  the  spaoe- 
representation  is  when  we  have  it  is  a  philosophical  question,  which  had 
better  be  discussed  after  the  psychological  one,  how  or  bj  what  sacoes- 
aion  of  psychical  elements  the  representation  arises.* 

Here  there  are,  strictly  speaking,  two  questions  which  have  not 
always  been  carefully  distinguished— ('a^  Is  there  a  purely  visual  spsce- 
intuition,  independent  of  touch  t  (b)  If  so,  is  this  (wholly  or  in  part) 
perfect  from  the  first  or  innate^  or  is  it  a  development  from  visoal  eb- 

mind  and  body  m  the  human  mdiriduaL  They  set  oat  from  two  dirtiaet 
starting-points,  the  relation  of  subject  to  object  as  given  in  tiie  perceptMn  of 
external  things,  and  the  concomitance  of  mind  and  body  which  is  a  &ct  of 
everyday  experience.  The  terms  Realism  and  Idealism  indicate  the  fint 
problem,  while  MateriaUsm  and  Spiritualinn  point  to  the  seeond.  It  k 
plain  that  the  second  problem  is  more  closely  bound  up  with  psychology  thta 
the  first  Yet  while  starting  from  different  points  these  lines  of  inqniiy  tend 
to  intersect  For  the  body  is  clearly  a  material  object,  and  its  nature  osnaot 
be  determined  except  by  a  reference  to  the  meaning  of  'olject*.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  consideration  of  the  union  of  mind  and  matter  in  human  and 
animal  organisms  leads  on  to  the  ooig'ecture  that  all  material  things  ha^e  si 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  reality  a  quasi-mental  element 

1 1  have  discussed  the  relation  of  this  question  to  the  Kantian  pfoUem  ia 
Mind,  VoL  III.  (1878),  p.  195,  kc 

*  The  term  representation  is  used  here  for  brevity's  sake  as  an  equi?ale&t 
of  the  German  Vorstellung,  that  iB  as  covering  both  the  presentation  (p«- 
ception)  and  representation  (image)  of  space. 
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mentsf  In  this  conntry  the  second  alternative  has  not  been  clearly 
kept  in  view.  It  has  commonly  been  assumed  that  if  the  visual  repie* 
sentation  is  independent  of  touch  it  is  complete  from  the  first  Hence 
the  discussion  has  of  late  centred  about  the  interpretation  of  the  observ- 
able phenomena  tn  the  fird  tiagei  ofvUum.  The  anti-Berkeleians  have 
sought  to  show  that  the  facts  here  ascertainable  favour  the  doctrine  that 
the  visual  perception  of  space  is  in  its  essentials  present  from  the  firsts^ 

Two  groups  of  liEUJts  naturally  offer  themselves  here— (1)  those  of 
infant-life,  (2)  the  experiences  of  the  blind.  In  each  case,  it  is  obvious, 
the  facts  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  reach.  Hence  they  have  not  yet 
proved  themselves  to  be  decisive  one  way  or  another,  tiiough  there  is 
little  doubt  that  with  improved  methods  of  observation  they  will  do 
much  to  solve  the  problem. 

With  respect  to  the  first  group  of  facts,  it  is  evident,  first  of  all,  that 
the  infant  falls  far  below  the  young  of  the  lower  animals  in  visual 
power.  Ij;  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Spalding  that  a  chick  will  peck 
from  the  first  with  perfect  aim  at  so  small  an  object  as  a  worm.*  This 
clearly  involves  an  inherited  group  of  nervous  co-ordinations  of  sensory 
and  motor  elements  which  are  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  duld.  The 
infant  learns  to  fix  lus  two  eyes  on  an  object,  to  follow  one  when  moving, 
and  to  vary  the  degree  of  convergence,  from  about  the  third  week  oo. 
Thus  a  certain  amount  of  experience  is  necessary  to  the  co-ordination 
of  retinal  sensations  and  ocular  movements.  A  still  longer  time,  namely 
from  7  to  9  weeks,  ib  needed  for  co-ordinating  visual  impressions  and 
arm-movements.  The  act  of  stretching  out  the  hand  to  seize  an  object 
occurs  first  about  this  time.  This  movement  is  at  first  far  from  predse, 
since  the  arm  often  passes  to  the  side  of  the  object,  and  it  only  acquires 
precision  by  practice.  These  facts  hardly  seem  conclusive  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  child's  first  visual  experiences.  They  may,  howevei^ 
be  said  to  favour  the  theory  adopted  in  this  work  that  the  visual  per- 
ception of  space  is  not  perfect  at  first,  but  is  developed  by  the  aid  of 
experience,  though  the  rapidity  with  which  ocular  and  manual  adjust- 
ments are  acquired  supports  the  theoiy  of  the  co-operation  of  inherited 
nerve-connections.  * 

1  The  doctrine  that  the  visual  perception  of  depth  though  not  present  at 
first  in  a  perfect  form  is  developed  by  Visual  Experiences  alone  is  maintained 
by  E.  Bering.  See  the  article  already  referred  to  in  Mindf  YoL  III.,  p.  172 
mq, 

*Mr.  Spalding  kept  the  chickens  carefully  hooded  for  two  or  three  days 
after  they  had  lefb  the  shell,  and  then  observed  their  actions.  See  Mac* 
fnUlan'i  Magazine,  Fek,  1873. 

*  Children  seem  to  vary  considerably  in  respect  of  the  rapidity  of  these 
acquisitions.  Thus  Bonders  speaks  of  a  child  ,that  a  few  minutes  after  birth 
could  fix  an  object,  follow  it  when  moving  sideways,  and  even  vary  the  degree 
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T&e  experiences  of  the  blind  baTe  leoeiTed  mncli  more  attention. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  congenitall  j  bHnd  have  been  qnestioned  as  to  their 
ideas  of  space  gained  hj  way  of  morement  and  touch.  But  the  &cts 
here  are  exceedingly  scanty.  Platner,  a  Qerman  physician  and  philo- 
sopher, describes  the  results  of  some  obeerrations  of  his  on  a  blind 
subject  The  results,  he  contends,  go  to  show  that  ^the  sense  of  toudi 
by  itself  is  altogether  incompetent  to  afford  ns  the  representation  of 
extension  and  space  *.  The  patient  appears  to  haye  thought  of  space  as 
a  iucce$iion  of  sensations  merely.  This  bears  out  the  theory  that  the 
perception  of  coexistence  presupposes  more  than  mere  experiences  of 
movement,  namely  a  number  of  simultaneous  impressions ;  which  con- 
dition is  obviously  realised  far  more  completely  in  the  case  of  the  eye 
than  of  the  organ  of  touch.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  likely,  in  view 
of  the  geometric  and  other  attainments  of  the  blind,  that  Platner  under- 
rated tiie  powers  of  unaided  touch  in  leading  the  mind  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  coexistent  points.^ 

The  observation  of  the  congenitally  blind  goes  to  show  how  mi^ 
touch  can  teach  apart  from  sight  This  is  supplemented  by  the  cheer- 
vation  of  those  cured  ol  congenital  cataract  with  a  view  to  diseovi^  how 
much  sight  can  teach  at  first  before  there  has  been  time  for  the  buildizig 
up  of  associations  with*  touch.  Here  we  have  a  number  of  observations^ 
including  the  familiar  cases  of  Oheselden's  and  Dr.  Franz's  patienta 
These,  however,  though  of  great  interest  are  &r  from  being  satisfactory. 
Thus  there  seems  to  be  some  question  how  much  the  patients  were  aide 
to  see  previous  to  the  operation.  Cheselden*s  patient  was  a  boy  of  about 
12.  After  the  operation,  when  able  to  see  objects,  he  showed  at  first  no 
discriminative  perception  of  distance.  **  He  thought  all  objects  touched 
his  eyes,  as  what  he  felt  did  his  skin."  He  could  not  distinguish  the 
shape  of  one  object  frcmi  another  by  sight  alone.  Two  months  after  he 
was  couched  he  discovered  that  pictures  (which  he  had  previously  viewed 
as  ordinary  surfaces)  represented  solid  bodies,  though  now  he  fdl  into 
the  error  of  taking  them  for  the  actual  objects  themselves,  as  childien 
take  the  shadow  of  an  object  on  the  wall  for  a  body  in  reliefl* 

The  account  of  Dr.  Franz's  patient  is  much  fuller  and  more  exact 
The  patient  was  a  youth  of  18.  His  sense  of  touch  had  attained  a 
remarkable  degree  of  perfection,  the  lips  being  specially  employed  in 
the  minute  inspection  of  objects.    AUsr  the  operation  he  was  subje^ed 

of  conveTgence  when  brought  nearer  or  moved  fVirther  oft  Quoted  by  Stnmpf 
(Ueber  dm  psychclogischen  Ursprung  der  MaumvonUllung,  p.  295).  For  a 
fuller  account  of  the  facta  see  Preyer,  cp,  eU.,  p.  25  aeq.,  and  p.  122  «g: 

>  For  an  account  of  Platner's  observations,  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Leehms 
on  Metaphysics,  YoL  II.,  p.  178,  ke. ;  ^.  J.  8.  Mill's  Staminatum,  p.  278. 

'  For  an  account  of  Cheselden's  case,  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  op.  ct&,  pc  178 
soq. 
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to  careful  obeervatioiL  The  object  was  at  first  to  discover  how  far  he 
cotild  discriminate  lines,  &c,  that  is  elements  of  form  presumably  cog- 
nisable by  sight  alone.  He  was  able  after  a  little  inspection  to  distin- 
guish between  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  line  as  snch,  that  is  to  say 
which  was  the  horizontal,  and  which  the  vertical  He  also  distinguished 
I  circle,  square,  and  triangle,  as  such.  After  this  the  inquiry  was 
directed  to  ascertaining  how  much  he  could  discern  with  respect  to  the 
distance  and  solidity  of  objects.  He  took  solid  objects  as  a  cube,  a 
sphere,  &c,  for  flat  surfaces.  He  eonld  not  distinguish  between  the 
position  of  an  object  floating  on  the  surface  of  some  water,  and  another 
object  sunk  one  foot  below.  All  objects  appeared  so  near  to  hiin  that 
he  was  afraid  of  coming  in  contact  with  them.  He  had  no  idea  of  per- 
spective, and  could  not  understand  pictures.  He  saw  even  a  familiar 
object  of  touch,  such  as  the  human  face,  as  a  flat  plane.  ^ 

These  observations  are  fisur  from  conclusive,  as  is  seen  in  the  different 
interpretations  given  of  the  facta  by  writers  of  the  two  opposed  schools. 
As  Stumpf  observes,  ^  they  are  of  less  value  as  a  means  of  deciding  the 
point,  than  as  a  field  for  the  exercise  and  confirmation  of  theories 
already  established  ".  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  they  give  a  certain 
support  to  the  theory  expounded  above — (1)  that  with  respect  to  the 
perception  of  superficial  form-elements  sight  is  largely  independent  of 
touch,  though  owing  to  the  analogies  between  sight  and  touch  experi- 
ence each  tends  to  recall  the  other  ;'  and  (2)  that  with  respect  to  the 
perception  of  depth,  sight  is  dependent  on  touch.* 

^  For  A  full  account  of  Franz's  observations,  see  Prof.  Mahafly's  CrUkal 
Phih90fhyfoT  English  Seaden,  YoL  I.,  Pt  I.,  p.  122,  &c 

'This,  as  Mill  points  out  (op.  ett,  p.  289,  note),  would  help  to  account 
for  F.'s  patient  recognising  a  line  as  horizontal,  and  a  figure  as  triangnlar. 

*  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  these  facts,  see  Hamilton,  loe, 
ci4  ;  J.  S.  Mill,  Zap.  dt ;  Prot  Maha£^,  loc  cU, ;  taid  Stumpf;  loe,  ciL 
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Abrtriel,  kaowledge  of,  46 ;  ledoctloii  of,  to  cooorota,  Sit. 

Abrtnot  PBTohologj,  68a 

Abctnotion,  natore  of,  848 ;  reUtion  of,  to  gonondleatioB,  858. 

Acoommodatioii,  aeiiBatioiis  of ,  186 ;  of  nerre  to  ttlmiiliu,  468. 

Accnraqr,  of  paroepts,  806 ;  of  imagM,  829 ;  of  notions,  868 ;  of  Jndgmantt,  408. 

Action,  Tolnntary,  natora  of ,  688 ;  complex,  688 ;  M  pleMonble  Mid  pAlnfol,  688 ;  ARMt 

of,  685 ;  control  of,  640.    (See  Movement.) 
Actire  Senae,  140. 
ActiTity,  mental,  24,  78;  in  memory,  876;  in  imaginatioo,  806;  in  thinUnff,  888;  In 

reaeoning,  488 ;  In  desire,  670. 
Actirity,  moBcnlar,  characteristic  of  children,  216 ;  relation  of,  to  belief,  404 ;  aocom- 

paniment  of  desire,  580, 584. 
Adaptation  of  organ  to  stimnlns,  488. 
A^JactiTes,  first  use  of,  by  children,  888. 
Adjustment,  of  mind  to  snironndings,  66 ;  of  Attention,  87. 
JEsthetlo  Imagination,  816w 
iSsthetic  Sentiment,  natore  of,  581 ;  characteristics  of,  588 ;  etemoots  of,  684 ;  rdation 

of  to  asthetlc  judgment,  540 ;  growth  of,  647 ;  cultivation  of,  560 ;  relation  of,  to 

moral  sentiment,  557. 
Esthetics,  relation  of,  to  Psychology,  16. 

Affection,  growth  of,  488 ;  co-operation  of.  In  growth  of  moral  sentiment,  508. 
AlBrmation,  distinguished  from  negation,  880. 
After-image,  after-percept,  810. 
Analysis,  involved  In  thinking,  885 ;  invcdved  In  conception,  868 ;  involved  in  dasil- 

Ikcation,  861 ;  involved  in  reasoning,  488. 
Analysis,  psychological,  107, 684. 
Analytic,  Judgments,  806 ;  aiguments,  488. 
Animals,  instincts  of,  506 ;  Instinctive  visual  powers  of,  608L 
Anfanal  Psychology,  688,  68a 
Animism,  naturo  of,  60L 
Antt-soclal  feelings,  408. 
Appetitive  movement,  60L 
Application  of  principle,  428. 
Approbation,  love  of,  600i 

Aristotle,  on  fixed  moral  dispositloii,  664,  note;  oo  divirfoo  of  mind,  667, 680. 
Arrest  of  Action,  686. 

Art(fineX  production  of,  644;  varieties  of,  546;  productioo  and  appreciation  of ,  646. 
Awimilation,  function  of  intellect,  96, 46;  of  sensation,  141;  relation  of,  to  discrimina-^ 

tion,  148 ;  involved  in  thinking,  881, 888;  in  reasoning,  4U ;  pleasures  of,  584. 
Association,  involved  In  mental  development,  40 ;  relation  of,  to  peroeptioB,  158;  naturo 

of,  288;  varieties  of,  884 ;  by  contiguity,  285 ;  by  similarity,  866;  by  contrast,  870 ; 

complex,  878 ;  co-operation  of,  272 ;  opposition  of,  875 ;  effect  of,  on  belief,  408 :  in 

growth  of  feeing,  485;  in  asthetic  impreseions,  586 ;  in  growth  of  will,  606. 
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AttntlMi,  NiBlioa  of.  to  Mflrtd  opvslioM.  to  TMlm*  oC  TS :  ol#6cti  <  T9 ;  iflBCli  < 
TS :  nfetloa  of .  to  tetolkct  Md  wm,  7« ;  BOTTOM  MMoateate  of,  7T :  CKtoit  ai 
litiMity  of,  78:  akfanU  to,  7f;  Boa-votamtuy  Hid  f<ii—to ly.  80;  !»«•  of  ■» 
TQlntv7.  80:lirt«notud,  88;  »4|MtMi"*  of»  VimpudbuA,  Si ;  actioa  of  «a 
In,  fl;  kws  of  Yotantafx,  98;  frovth  of  powor  of,  88;  coacwhotiM  aai,  W, 
hafaiti  of,  lot ;  TBrifltloo  of  powor  of,  US ;  tmtel^  of .  108 ;  nbtfoB  of.  to  ToteatMB, 
g8 ;  wiirioM  of,  to  ■■nrfaHna  of  impriloii,  «« ;  mtOm  of.  ia  loinwdafltioa,  S7 ; 
■ctlfli  of,  im  ooBotnwIiTO  tmoghMHoa.  8M;  im  finnnMiliiM,  S8K;  ia  otMtraftkM. 
8a;imreMoafa«.  OS;  folktioa  of.  to  Tofanluy  actftoa,  108;  ■■■ifloiiiMof.h 
ooateol  of  thoagfatc,  816^ 

Aadttoty  Ponoptloa,  of  opMO.  808 ;  of  tfaM,  SNL 

Athort^,  loflawicio  oC  oa  boMof,  418 ;  toktioa  of,  to  i 

AatoUofnpliy,  vahM  oC  881. 


At WMrtwi.  dootriao  of,  888.  aoio. 

Avonioa,  filitliia  of,  to  dorfra.  Mt. 

Alio,  wiirioa oC  to  — tiawBt of  oabB—,  188.   (Bool 

B^a,  Dr.  A.,  oa  kw  of  rekUrftr,  86,  aoto ;  am  maocalar  i 

foriod  of  Ufo,  898.  Boto;  oa  tnlalag  pawBt  of  abotnctka,  887,  aoto ;  oa  ■iiiliil 
fooH^^  M8,Boto;oapii7oiotlooBeoarftntiof  pkaooreaad  pola,  466.  «n.  aoto : 
on  tatoof  ■fcoft  of  plooowe,  488;  oa  ooMtioaoof  loliUiiti.  #g7  ;  oa  oelf4(M^ 
60t,  BoU ;  oa  ploBoari  of  oraolty.  618,  aoto;  oa  fooUaf  of  voador,  60 ;  oa  fiiftn 
of  oobttaM,  S» ;  oa  dorfro  aad  ToUtkm.  880.  aoto ;  on  origiB  of  TO 
806,  aoto;  oa  dWatorootod  aotfaa,  868;  oa  bottom  CMWfcfiiwHoBti  of 
tboaght,  681 ;  oa  cteoiifjriiW  thoorieo  of  Body  aad  BOad,  881,  aoto. 

BeMt]r,afttaioof.6ai;disttBC«UwdfroBiitiIlty,6SS;  dopoadoa*.  686. 

BoUof,  iBTolTod  in  jodfiBoat,  807 ;  ol^^oct  of,  807 :  attaio  of.  806;  and  dkbofiof,  4M; 
Bad  jloubi,  400;  dogreoo  of,  401 ;  ooareoo  of,  401 ;  tMocktkw  and,  408 ;  toHmI  oar 
geotiooaBd,  408;  f oelins  ud,  404;  aetlTtty  ud.  404 ;  laktton  of,  to  tMiwtiip, 
484 ;  ralatioa  of ,  to  dooiro,  681 ;  to  ToUiioa.  888, 688L 

Booeko,  Dr.  F.  R.,  oa  poriodo  of  oorly  dorolopawat,  7L 

DeaaToleape,  loUtloa  of,  to  ojniiiatliy,  610;  aatoro of,  8B1 

Bovfceloin  nioory  of  VWoa,  irt,  184, 008. 

BiM,  Bfttaio  of,  404. 461 ;  ooateol  of.  484, 867. 

BiBooator  P«roeptioa.  178. 

BUad,  tactnol  poreoptloaa  of,  166, 804 ;  TOOOTory  of  rifU  by,  604. 

Body,  lonlhotkiB  of  owiooHnni  in.  140,  800;  potcoptJon  of.  tOO;  how  iiinlid  towB. 
808,876. 

Body  OBd  Mfnd,  Tolatloa  of,  8, 680 :  phflooopfaie  thooifoi  of,  681. 

Bi»ln,M  CTpjk  of  miBd,10;  localioition of  fonctiOBO of,  10 ;  oOcieacy  of ,  bow nihtid 
to  moDtal  oflidency,  IS ;  tnftnoncfai  afloctiag  otato  of,  IS ;  ffttigao  and  Hiiw^xoolhii 
of.l4;deTolo|Nnentof,64;plMticityof  888. 

Rrontaao.  Dr.  F..  on  Talao  of  pfayaiologiaa  rwoareh  lo  iMydiolocr.  686,  aotou 

BridipnoB,  Laora,  caoo  of,  688,  aoto. 

BooooU,  Prot  a.,  oa  reactkm^iBM  ia  loronoitioa,  fOt.  aoto. 

Bnrko,  R.,  oa  foeUaf  of  oablimlty,  680.  notOL 

Cattoe,  idea  of.  488;  distiagniabod  from  pnrpooo,  484;  Baton!  reasoDiBC  about,  191: 
rognlated  reaMwinc  aboot,  486 ;  ani  roBKNiingt  aboat,  488. 

Change  of  tmpreootoa,  boariag  of.  oo  attontion.  84;  a  priadplo  of  ploaoart  aaa 
pain.46L 

Chancier,  natare  of,  664 ;  monl,  606. 

Cheoolden.  oaoe  of  ooBohiBg,  604. 

Child,  ozoRiae  of  aitentloB  by.  06 ;  ooaaUloBi  of.  148 ;  perco|^l0P4  of.  tOi.  808,  01; 
nMiaocy  of.  886 ; fiMgiBBtloii of.  880;  Botkmo of.  870 ;  jndgmettto of.  486;  reawwiti^i. 
of,  488;  iaqaioltlTomjoi  of,  444,  6S7 ;  foettngi  of,  487;  genn  of  oympathy  ia,  514; 
artifltk  Impatooo  of .  648 ;  germ  of  monl  f ooliiv  in.  668 ;  BiOToiBoaAa  of,  808 :  iBititfif 
aotSoao  of ,  606L 

Choioe.natareof.644. 
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CleariMfls,  of  peroeptt,  100,  note ;  o<  lom3«,  i28 ;  o<  oeoeaptf,  868;  of  jiidgin«it,l06; 

of  reaooning,  480. 
dttHtfloAtloii,  intoUeetoal  prooaii  to,  848,  note,  860. 
CImMAfloaftkMi  of  mflntal  opontioiM,  10, 887. 
CoeiMBsthesi*,  477. 
Colour*  •enaatioiui  of,  110, 180. 
Colour-sense,  growth  of,  144 ;  tniniiig  of,  215. 

Oommaad,  word  of,  m  fartharing  growth  of  Tohmtafy  motamenl,  618, 684. 
GonmuMid,  interns],  of  moTemeat,  614 ;  relstion  of,  to  control  of  moTemeot,  681. 
Common  Sense,  418. 

Cornmon  SendbUlty,  110 ;  nistlon  of,  to  touch,  US. 

Compsriseo,  e«entisl  etement  of  thought,  888, 848;  element  of  wit  snd  ttakof,  888. 
Compsx»tlYe  Pijchc^ogy,  686^ 
Complementsiy  Ooloon,  18L 
Comte,  A.,  on  introepeetion,  661. 
Conoentmtion,  00.   (See  Attention.) 
CoBoepi,  nstore  of,  880 ;  formation  of,  841 ;  iTnthetlc,  884 ;  Imperfection  and  perfection 

of,  80S;  distinctneeeof,86S:sccarMgrbf,  868;  revision  of,  871;  definition  of,  878. 
OonoepUon,  ss  stage  of  inteUectoal  growth,  44;  natore  of,  888,  841 ;  relation  of,  to 
naming,  848 ;  relation  of,  to  discrimination,  860 ;  relation  of,  to  imagination,  878 ; 
growth  of  power  of,  870  ;fMitties  of  power  of,  885  ;tainiiig  the  power  of,  886;  rela- 
tion of,  to  Judgment,  804. 
Oonoeptoalism.  847. 
Concrete,  knowledge  of,  46. 
OondKloui  of  mental  opeiations,  8, 88. 

Gonfliet,faiteUectaal,  400;  coodition  of  pafai,  478 ;  ToUttonal.  04L 
Oonfosion,  in  conception,  868, 870 ;  in  reasoning,  416,  48a 
Connate  mental  tendencies,  60. 
ConnectiTe  attention,  288. 

Consdenoe,  pains  of,  656 :  self-Jndging,  604.    (See  Moral  Sentiment) 
CoQsdonsness,  states  of,  2;  limits  to  field  of,  78;  fondamental  oonditloai  of  nentat 

states,  687. 
ConsensQS  of  functions,  472,  note. 

Constraction:  Constractive  iaaginaiion,  relatien  of  to  reprodaettre  Imagination,  801, 
806;  nodes  of  actiTiftf  of,  808;  analysis  of.  805;  limits  to^  808:  fotms  of,  800;  in 
aoqidsitimi,  810}  in  diseovery,  818 :  in  praotioal  eontrlvanee,  814, 607 ;  relation  of,  to 
feding,  816;  inteUectoal  nJiie  of,  818;  deTelopment  of,  880;  diflsnnoss  in  indi> 
Tidnal  power  of,  884 ;  training  of,  826. 
Contsglott  of  f eeUng,  606. 

Contignoos  association,  relation  of,  to  inteUectoal  fonctions,  60 :  natore  of,  286 ;  nerroos 
concomitants  of,  287 ;  degrees  of,  287 ;  conditions  of,  288;  diffennt  fonu  of,  841 ; 
TClatioa  of ,  to  simOarity,  866. 
Cootiaat, aatodation  bj,  270;  efftet  of,  on  pleasure,  461. 
Cootrivanoo,  practical,  natore  of,  814. 

Control,  of  action,  040;  of  feeUng,  668;  of  thoughts,  666.    (See  Self -control) 
CoBTergenoB,  sensatioBS  of,  185. 
(TouTergent  associations,  272. 
(Jonsfpondfaig  polnii  of  retinas,  180L 
Ciurlosity,  chUdren's,  444, 627. 
DMrwin,Ch.,  en  chOdien's  pqint  of  sbataeMea,  888 ;  flrrt  fanttitlTS  nctioBi  of  child, 

006, note;  609,  note. 
Dctl-mttta,  teaching  of,  686 ;  ebsermtion  of,  688. 
DecUoa,  stage  of  wUUng,  644. 
Dedsctlon,  mental  process  In,  486 ;  dUIerent  forms  of,  428;  teperfect  and  perf^  420; 

early  forms  of,  44a 
DednctiTe  method,  in  psjehology,  684. 
DedQetiT6sdenees,440. 
DeAidtkm  of  notions,  878. 

Degree,  of  mental  phenomena,  88;  of  sthnuhis,  how  related  to  gttentlon,  81 ;  of  sanaft- 
tioii,lUl 
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DeUbentfoo,  641 ;  place  of,  in  eharaetw,  MT. 

Depth,  Tisoal  perception  of,  180. 

Deeire,  element  of  willing,  674 ;  analyiii  of,  576 :  relation  of  feeling  to,  677 ;  qneetioo 
of  the  exa«t  object  of,  680 ;  positlre  form  of,  dietingoiahed  from  aTenion,  682  ; 
■trength  of,  683 ;  relation  of,  to  Tolnntaiy  act,  687 ;  reooQ  of,  6S7. 

Detwmination,  logical  prooees  of,  86L 

Deterrenta  from  action,  687. 

DeTdopment,  natore  of  mental,  40 ;  growth  and,  40,  S92 ;  of  lingie  faenlttes,  41 ;  at 
snm  of  facaltiee,48;  nnityof  intellectoal,  46 ;  ]awaof,46;  of  feeUng  and  wHUng, 
61 ;  interdependence  of  three  phaaea  of,  61 ;  pajohical  and  physical,  68 ;  aa  ad- 
justment, 66 ;  external  and  internal  factor  in,  60 ;  of  power  of  attention,  96 ;  of 
aenae-capadty,  141 ;  of  peroeptnal  power,  900 ;  of  reprodnotlre  faonltj,  286 ;  of 
imaginatlTe  power,  820 ;  of  conceptual  power,  878 :  of  reaaoning  Uadltj,  486 ;  of 
feeling.  480;  of  aympathy,  616 ;  of  intellectnal  feeling,  627 ;  of  moral  aentfanent,  661 ; 
of  willing,  601. 627. 

Direction,  perception  of,  by  toorh,  164 ;  by  fight,  181 ;  by  hearing,  106. 

Diabelief ,  relation  of,  to  belief,  40a 

Discipline,  nature  of ,  678 ;  of  the  home  and  the  aohool,  678. 

DiaooTery,  relation  of  imagination  to,  818 ;  pleaaorea  of,  614. 

Diaoovety,  method  of,  446. 

Discrimination,  16,  46 ;  of  aanaation,  140 ;  reiatioii  of,  to  aaafmOatlon,  141;  fanproTo- 
ment  of  aenae,  148:  how  affected  by  feeling,  231 :  inrolved  in  thinking,  881, 888  ;  in- 
▼ulTed  in  conception,  850 ;  relation  of,  to  reaaoning,  416. 

Diaintereated  action.    (See  BeneTolence.) 

Diapoaition,  paychioal,  48 :  physiological,  66 ;  Inherited,  60 :  general  emotional,  401. 

JMatance,  tactual  perception  of,  164 ;  rianal  perception  of,  184 ;  auditory  peroeptioa  of, 
106. 

lOlatraotion,  nature  of,  06. 

Diatinctneaa,  of  perc^yta,  106  ;  of  imagea,  227 ;  of  oonoepta,  868 ;  of  Judgments,  406. 

Divergent  aaaociationa,  176. 

DhUlon,  logical  proceaa  of,  800. 

Diriaion  of  mind,  threefold,  10, 687. 

Dondeis,  F.  C,  on  infanta*  riaual  powws,  60S,  nota 

Doubt,  distinguished  from  belief,  400 ;  effect  of,  in  arresting  aotion,  686. 

BroUach,  If.  W.,  on  immediate  and  mediate  reproduction,  108,  note ;  on  asaodatica  by 
oontnat,  271 ;  on  a  good  memory,  188,  note ;  on  ingenioua  memory,  101,  note 

Dualiam,  phOoaophic  theory  of,  601. 

Dumont,  L.,  on  daaaiflcation  of  feelinga,  470. 

Duration,  a  property  of  mental  phenomena,  84 ;  of  aenaation,  117 ;  how  idea  of,  arises, 
981. 

Eecentridty,  law  of ,  108. 

Education,  relation  of,  to  psychology,  16, 16 ;  bearings  of  psychological  analysis  on,  88 ; 
usee  of  aympathy  in,  61&    (See  Training.) 

Effort,  mental,  04, 688;  of  wOl,  642, 608 ;  muacular,  668 ;  moral,  660. 

Ego.    (See  Self.) 

Egoistic  Feelings,  nature  of,  408 ;  management  of,  606 ;  relation  of,  to  moral  aentlment, 
660. 

Emotion,  diatfaiguiahed  from  aenae-f^ellngs,  478 ;  dasritication  of,  478 ;  derelopaMnt  of. 
480 ;  insthiotiTe  element  in,  481 ;  effect  of  experience  in,  488 ;  deepening  of,  484 ; 
•revival  of,  484 ;  effects  of  association  upon,  486 ;  growth  of  composite,  487 ;  fonna* 
tion  of  habits  of,  480 ;  formation  of  general  dispositions  to,  401 ;  growth  of,  in  rt> 
finement,  402 ;  order  of  doTelopment  of,  404 ;  eariy  fonns  of;  486 ;  coltlfatiaa  cf, 
608 ;  repreaaion  of,  604 ;  atlmulation  of,  604. 

Empirical  Psychology,  680. 

Empiricism,  doctrine  of,  412, 601 

Emulation,  feeling  of ,  400 ;  as  a  motiTe  in  eduoatioo,  600L 

End,  definition  of,  688 ;  permanent,  680. 

EnriroBment,  acUustmeut  to,  66 ;  the  social,  68. 

Ethloal^entlment    (See  Moral  Sentiment) 
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thics,  relation  of,  to  piychologjr,  16 

tbology,  tdenoe  of,  680.  I 

rolation,  doctrine  of,  02,  IM,  412.  j 

volntional  peychologyi  680.  ; 

zerdae  of  faculty,  46;  of  bnin,  64 ;  plflMores  of,  468. 

xpectant  attention,  effects  of,  on  perception,  80, 227.  >\ 

xpectation,  distingniibed  from  memofy,  262 ;  mdimentary  fbrm  of,  280$  velatioa  of.  1 

to  belief,  896. 
xperienoe,  effect  of,  on  belief,  402 ;  on  feeling,  483 ;  oo  growth  ot  will,  604i 

xperimental  Piychologj,  686.  ^ 

xplanation,  nature  of,  418, 429. 
xplidt  Beaaoning,  410. 
xpreesion  of  FMing;  468 ;  Theories  of,  466. 
xtensive  Bfagnitnde,  as  aqiect  of  Sensation,  UO. 
xtemalitj,  meaning  of,  204. 
xtemal  Perception,  148. 
xtemal  wovld,  proUem  of,  218. 
acuity,  mental,  nature  of,  24 ;  analysis  of,  26 ;  measurement  of,  88 ;  derelopment  of 

sinii^  42 ;  derelopment  of  snm  of,  48 ;  exercise  of,  46 ;  training  of,  7a 
allaoy,  source  of,  in  induction,  421 ;  in  deduction,  430. 

ancy,  relation  of,  to  Imagination,  804,  noto ;  in  children,  821 ;  restraint  of,  326 ;  com- 
parisons of ,  886. 
ear,  emotion  of,  instJnctJTO  element  in,  482 ;  chaiacteristio  of  chfldhood,  496 ;  relatioa 

of,  to  wonder,  628. 
echner,  G.  T.,  on  physical  concomitants  of  attention,  77 ;  on  discrimination  of  weight, 

188 ;  on  conditions  of  beauty,  688,  note, 
echner's  Law,  114. 
eeling,  place  of  in  mind,  20, 688;  how  related  to  knowing,  21, 461;  relation  of ,  to  wining, 

678 ;  development  of,  61 ;  effect  of,  on  imagination,  816 ;  effect  of,  on  belief,  404  ; 

phenomena  of,  440 ;  expression  of,  468 ;  indlTidual  differences  of,  466 ;  laws  of,  467 ; 

daaaea  of,  476 ;  relation  of,  to  dedre,  676 ;  connection  of,  with  morement,  600 ;  con- 
trol of ,  668,  668.   (C/.,  Emotion  and  Pleaaure  and  Pain.) 
errier.  Dr.,  on  mental  concentration  and  movement,  668,  noto ;  on  muaonlar  effort^  668, 

note. 
Ictions,  children's,  822. 
ixed  ideas,  6ia 

orgetfnlness,  partial,  280 ;  total,  28L 

brm,  perception  of,  by  touch,  160;  by  sight,  177 ;  training  the  sense  of,  216. 
ormal  element  in  beauty,  686. 
Yarn,  Dr.,  case  of  oonddng,  601 
'ree-wUl,  question  of,  671. 
toebel.  Kindergarten  aystem  of,  216. 
unction,  hiteUectual,  26, 46. 
'uture,  idea  of,  how  formed,  268. 
(alton,  F.,  on  nature  and  nurture,  70,  noto ;  on  visualisation,  228 ;  oo  different  degrees 

of  associative  cohesion,  242 ;  on  imaginativeness  and  abstract  thought,  810,  noto ;  on 

generic  images,  842,  note, 
teneral,  knowledge  of  the,  44, 880. 
teneralisation,  nature  of,  848;  relation  of,  to  abstiaotioii,  868;  of  worda^  871;  rdation 

of,  to  indnctioQ,  421. 
leneric  images,  840. 

Genius,  relation  of  concentration  to,  100. 
(eography,  exerdse  of  Imagination  In  study  of,  8S8i 
leometrio  properties  of  bodies,  166. 
leometry,  notions  of,  867. 
Irowth.    (See  Development.) 
tnmey,  E.,  on  the  relations  of  reason  to  beauty,  688. 
labit,  relation  of,  to  growth,  48;  d attentloB,  102 ;  of  nemeiy,  280;  of  feeUng,  480;  of 

desire,  636 ;  influence  of,  on  movement,  616 ;  and  routine,  619 ;  strength  of,  619 ; 

conditions  of,  620 ;  learning  and  unlearning,  621 ;  of  conduct,  66L 
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HaUlit4tloii.  a  Iftw  of  f  atUaC,  4601 

HAbftadat,  monl,  068. 

Ify>nt/i«,  Sir  w., on «6imtioB and  porooptioii,  106,  sola.  148,  note;  on  ezfceiil of  aftltB- 

tion,  191,  note ;  oo  lawi  of  Mtodatloiu  S67 ;  on  total  otiHwmtmaee,  SS,  note ;  on 

Uagni^«ndthoq|^l50;onlogiaalta»lyri»aadiynttiMii,SBl,«>to;  otteaamm 

■enM,  418,  note ;  on  timef <dd  dlrUoa  of  ndnd,  087. 
HantneH,  perooptlon  of,  167. 

HArmony,  a  Iftw  of  f oaling,  478 ;  a  oonditlon  of  boMty,  6S7 
Hftiiloy,  D.,  oo  iMWtiwi  and  bdief,  408. 

Hearinf ,  MnaationM  of,  125 ;  peroq>fcion  bj,  fOft.    (See  andltorr  penoptfon.) 
Helmholtc,  H.,  on  eeuMtioni  of  pitch,  126 ;  on  theory  of  ooloar  wiwfciow,  US;  « 

Tisnal  meararement  of  Unee,  177 ;  on  retinal  eetimatiatt  of  disfeanoe,  188. 
Herbart,  J.  F.,  on  the  dependenoe  of  feeling  on  lepreeentatlon,  468,  note. 
Heredity,  trammiMion  of  mental  diqioeftlone  by,  00 ;  bearlngi  of,  on  ■cwtal  devifcp- 

Bient,  Of :  ai  aonxoe  of  indirklQal  mental  pecoUazitiee,  OS  :  bearing  of,  on  feefe^i 
488 :  oo-operation  of,  in  early  moTeoMnta,  008. 
Bering,  B.,  on  oolonr^wnmtion,  188 ;  oo  rimal  peroeptloe,  008,  Botei 
HfaMtmnoe  and  tntheittnee  of  mental  acttritiee,  468,  note:  471. 
Hietory,  prooeee  of  learning,  800, 888. 
Horwion,  A.,  oo  priority  of  feeling,  088. 
Home,  D.,  oo  nnoontroUed  imagimitton,  8Ml 
Idea,  meaning  of,  819,  note. 

Idenl,  gtatUkatton,  817 :  feelii«,  484 1  elettMot  !■  aathettc  Imprenioo,  635. 
Idealinn.  doctrine  of,  818, 008,  note. 
Identifloationof  ofatJeete,  170, 190. 280. 
IdenUtyofol^}eot^l70:  ofeelf,866. 

Image,  definition  of,  819,  note :  posiUTe  and  neg&tlTe,  820  ;  tenqporary,  250 ;  petmiMst, 
281 ;  relation  of,  to  percept,  884 :  distinotneae  of,  2S7  :  interaction  of,  with  perapti, 
127 :  aocuaay  of>  S^  >  ^n^  of>  *^  *  motor,  840 ;  oommnod  of,  278 :  seeoodaiy,  901 . 


IiDAghiatlon,  ai  slageof  faiteUectaal  growth,  81 :  natera  of.  1« :  inlatioo  of,  to  thoi^ 

S78 ;  ina"<>"«»  of,  on  belief,  404,  406. 
Imnginatioo,  oonetractiTO.   (See  oonstnieUon.) 
Imagination,  reprodnotlTe.    (See  reprodaction.) 
Imitation,  a  form  of  oonitmotion,  814 ;  natare  of,  008 ;  naoooeoiaQf  and  oooadoaa,  6ld : 

lmpoitaaoeof,018. 
Immediate  and  mediate  reproduction,  987,  note. 
Implicit  reaeooing,  410. 
Impolae.  natare  of,  680 ;  ooK)peEatioa  of,  088 :  oppoelttoo  of,  OM  ;  riimlry  of  «80 :  oon- 

tiol  of ,  060, 060 :  place  of,  in  mind,  088,  note. 
Independence  of  judgment,  410, 448. 

Indiridmd,  mental  differenoee  of,  88, 88, 88 :  experience  of,  dietlngvUied  from  that  a( 
the  race,  01 ;  doTelopment  of,  bow  related  to  that  of  the  mm,  62  :  diflenaeet  Ib 
deTelopmentof,07;  differences  in  power  of  attentfloo  of,  106  ;  In  neoaRiQity  of.  144 : 
In  peroeptnal  power  of,  218 ;  in  reproductive  power  of,  200 ;  in  fnngfiwHTe  po«« 
of ,  884 ;  in  power  of  aUtractioa  of ,  886  ;  In  reoMMdag  power*  of ,  440 ;  tn  feelings  of. 
467 ;  in  wm  of,  686. 640. 
Indolence,  natare  of,  683. 
Induction*  menty  prooen  in,  410 :  fVlKUon  of ,  to  geooAlintlQO,  461, 468 :  ^pontaoMO, 

481;regf^ted,488;  with  req»eot  to  canaee,  488. 
IndActiTO  method  io  psychology,  684. 
InductiTO  sdenoeo,  446 
Inference,  distinguished  from  proof,  416. 
Inheritaaoe.    (Bee  beredityX 

Inhibition  of  impulse,  636. 648;  nerrous  conditlaoi  of,  08ib 
Innate  tsndsocies,  00. 
Innerratton,  sensations  of.  186. 163. 

instinottf«  mental  tendency,  00;  element  bi  feeling,  461;  olemaot  fa  wlBfaifr  67S: 
608.607. 
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isttnctiTe  moTementa,  nature  of,  686 ;  place  of,  In  growth  of  Totanterj  tnoTomeDt, 

600. 
Dstmctioii,  Method  of,  440. 
Dtellect    (See  knowlngX 
itellectoal  eeotimeDt,  anal jnts  of,  621 ;  rdafeion  of  wonder  to,  6S8 ;  growth  of,  6S7  ; 

earUer  stag*  of,  628 ;  later  itage  of,  629 ;  ooltlTation  of,  680. 
ntensity.    (See  Degree.) 
iterest,  relation  of,  to  attention,  88 ;  relation  of  novelty  and  familiarity  to,  87 ;  effect 

of,  in  Tolontary  attention,  92. 
itemal  perception,  148.    (See  Introspection.) 

itroipeotion,eelf-obeervation,  relation  of  to  pereeptlon,  148  ;abMace  of  in  children,  23t 
itrospectiTe  Method,  natore  of,  4 ;  defects  of,  6SL 
itoition  of  thinge,  by  touch,  170;  by  eight,  106. 
ntnltionisni,  doctrine  of,  412, 602. 
ntnitlTe  Inflight,  418. 
ntnltiTeJodgmente,  411. 
ntnitiTe  knowledge  of  space,  100, 602. 
DTentton,  nature  of,  816. 
ames.  Dr.  W.,  on  the  feeling  of  effort,  071,  note, 
adgment,  definition  of,  881 ;  relation  of,  to  proposition,  892 ;  about  indiTidnals  and 

about  clissBS,  898 ;  natore  of,  894 ;  relation  of,  to  conception,  894 ;  synthetic  and 

analytic  896 ;  relation  of ,  to  belief ,  897 ;  afitanatiTe  and  negative,  809 ;  clearness  of , 

400;  accorMgr  of,  406;  promptness,  stability,  independence  of,  409;  intnitive  and 

reasoned,  4U ;  piactical,  417, 488 ;  early  foims  and  growth  of ,  486 :  training  of  faculty 

of ,  448 ;  nsthetic,  640 ;  moral,  658. 
Utnt,  L,  on  empirical  and  intelligible  ego,  2 ;  on  kinds  of  memory,  292 ;  on  relation  of 

memory  to  understanding,  294 ;  on  *'ingenlo«is  memory,"  208,  note ;  on  nsthetio 

delight,  682 ;  on  nature  of  space-perception,  692. 
andergarten,  exercise  of  sensee  by,  210. 
jiowing,  place  of  in  mind,  2(Jl  087  {  how  related  to  feeling,  21,  461, 087 ;  how  related  to 

wflllng,  21, 678;  elements  of,  26 ;  sucoessiTe  stages  of,  48 ;  pleasures  of,  620. 
Inowledge,  distinguished  from  knowing;  16 ;  relatioii  of  belief  to^  484. 
anguage,  aid  of,  in  reproduction,  248 ;  as  instrument  of  thongfat,  887,  848 ;  psychology 

of,  848 ;  physiology  of,  860 ;  origin  and  growth  of,  850 ;  employment  of,  by  children, 

851, 870 ;  imperfeetions^of,  867 ;  generalisation  and  specialisation  of,  871. 
anghter,  causes  of,  689. 
aws  of  mind,  8, 27, 684. 

ewes,  O.  H.,  on  the  complexity  of  mental  states,  28»  note ;  Idsa  cf  cause,  80,  note^ 
if e-pceeerving  aotivities,  688. 
ight,  sensations  of,  129. 
iterature,  children's,  827. 

ocal  discrimination,  of  sensation,  118 ;  in  touch,  124 ;  in  sight,  182. 
•oealisation,  of  sensations  in  body,  119, 147 ;  on  tactual  organ,  164 ;  how  acquired,  200 ; 

of  events  in  time,  268. 
locke,  John,  on  defects  of  memory,  288,  note ;  on  dcamoss  and  distinctness  of  ideas, 

866,  note ;  on  evils  of  hasty  generalisation,  422,  note ;  on  varieties  of  reasoning 

power,  442,  note;  on  dealing  with  children's  questions,  444. 
•ogic,  how  related  to  psychology,  16,  44 ;  relation  of,  to  education,  16 :  treatment  of 

thought  by,  889 ;  of  Judgment  by,  893  ;  of  reasoning  by,  416. 
logical  feelings,  626. 
lotse,  H.,  CO  eaily  movements,  000 ;  on  Imitative  movements,  010 ;  on  relation  of  know* 

hig,  f eeUng,  and  wilUng,  088. 
judicrous,  feeling  of,  688i 

lagnitnde,  perception  of.  by  touch,  100;  by  sight,  177, 180, 187 ;  ideas  of,  8S6. 
lateriaUsm,  doctrine  of,  09L 
faudsley.  Dr.  H.,  on  introspection,  08L 

leans  to  ends,  definition  of,  689;  desire  for,  689 ;  transformatico  of,  Into  ends,  08L 
leasurement,  how  f^  applicable  to  mind,  88 ;  objective  and  subjective,  84 ;  methods  at, 

86;  of  tactile  sensibility,  128;  of  auial  sensibiUty,  126;  of  visual  sensibiUty,  129; 

of  muscular  sensibility,  187. 
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of  things  And  o<  worda,  t8S ;  growth  of,  S86 ;  mxoM&nem  of,  SS7 ;  iadividnl  dflK^ 
«eM  of,  no ;  tnOiiiiif  of,  tH,    (Soe  Bepcodnotioa  and  B<*itk»ii)L 

MMbod  of  iBftraetkNi  UKl  of  Dtooofwy,  44& 

Method  of  Psychology,  aul^wrtive,  4, 081 ;  ofcttaetlv*.  6^  ttt;  MiaytlGtf,  U^ «BA ;  ^atbe- 

Mm,  J.  &, oa  OMiw of  MTOtsin  todnoUTo  wiaennfag,  «S8;  on mothod of  pqrebokgy.OS, 
note. 

Mimicry,  fflnstnttiont  of.  faiddldren*!  play,  ML    (See  Imitaftion). 

Mind,  deflnittoB  of,  1 ;  phenomena  and  mbetanee  of,  1, 0» ;  relatiMi  of,  to  body,  i;  «i ; 
way  of  ttndyfag,  4, 080 ;  general  knowledge  of,  8 ;  tmtha  or  laws  of|  8,  S7  ;  nenoei 
oonditioas  of,  0, 81, 066;  phenomena  and  opeiattona  of,  18;  daarifleatian  of  atatei 
of,  19, 687;  acttveand  paarire  ddea  of,  S8 ;  tecnltlea  of,  U;  fonctioM  of,  »;  tnfi- 
Tidnal  differenoes  of,  tS,  tS,  8S ;  qnantltatiTt  a^peoti  of,  O ;  defelopmoU  ol,  iOL 

Mnemonics,  art  of,  S96. 

MoUUty  of  organs,  188. 

Monism,  doctrine  of,  001. 

Monotony,  feeling  of,  MIL 

Moral  character,  OOSw 

Moral  habitudes,  068. 

Moral  law,  object  of  moral  feeling,  664»  5B6b 

Moral  standard,  668. 

Moral  sentiment,  mode  of  ezdtfaig,  668 ;  peeoliaiitles  of,  654 ;  process  of,  666 ;  vMkm, 
of,  to  moral  Jodgment,  668 ;  origin  of,  660 ;  sovrces  of.  660;  gnowth  of,  661 ;  relatton 
of.  to  religions  sentiment,  667;  colttvation  of,  668;  relation  of,  to  mstbetk  Mstt- 
ment.667. 

Motive,  deflniUoB  of,  688. 

Motor  repreeentations,  846 ;  InTotved  In  Tolvntary  morement,  589l 

MoTement.  sensations  of ,  136, 168 ;  oo-operation  of ,  in  tondi.  138. 167 ;  in  siglil.  OB,  ITS; 
perception  of  ol^Jeettve,  166, 108 ;  expreesional,  468. 607 ;  Tolnntary,  688 ;  random  er 
unprompted,  608 ;  reflex,  604, 600 ;  InstlnotiTe,  806, 600 ;  Imitative,  607. 606 ;  ooatiai 
of.  66a 

jf  nseohtf  effort,  natore  of,  66& 

Muscular  sense,  nature  of.  184 ;  relation  of.  to  tonofa  and  slgfat,  138 ;  oo-operation  of,  li 
tactoal  perception,  167, 168 ;  in  ▼Isoal'peteeption,  178. 

Music,  sensations  of,  186 ;  appreciation  of  tfane  in,  907. 

Nahlowsky,  J.  W.,  on  inteUectnal  feelings,  6S7. 

Karnes,  denotation  and  connotation  of,  846;  fonetioo  of  general,  847,  fonaatioa  of 
abstract,  863.   (See  Language.) 

Naming,  relation  of.  to  generallsbig.  848. 

NaUve  capacity.    (See  Original  OapiibUity.) 

Negation,  distinguished  from  aShnatlon,  300. 

Negative  Pleasures,  467. 

Nervous  System,  actions  of ,  is  concomitants  of  mind,  8, 0, 81, 690 ;  Intefactkm  of,  and  »» 
vironment,  68;  nervous  concomitants  of  attention.  77;  of  sensation,  109;  of  peroeptfton, 
163;  of  imagination,  886 ;  of  contiguous  association.  887 ;  of  memory,  888 ;  of  speech. 
860 ;  of  feeling.  464, 468 ;  of  desire,  680 ;  of  inhibition,  686 ;  of  self HSOBtrtd,  061. 

Noise,  sensations  of,  188. 

Nominalism,  doctrine  of,  847. 

Notion.    (See  Concept) 

Novelty,  relation  of,  to  attention,  86 ;  pleaaurof  of,  466L 

Number,  quantitative  aspect  of  mental  states.  84 ;  tactual  fntnltioii  of.  108 ;  visnl  la- 
toition  of.  101 ;  visualisaUon  of.  878;  nottom  of,  866;  first  idea*  of,  888,  note. 

Object,  distinguished  from  sutjeot.  4t  Bote ;  of  attention,  76 ;  of  peroeptfaD,m^]98;if 
desire.  676.  68a 

Objective  movement.  166, 108  ;  time.  861 

Objective  method,  in  psychology,  6, 688. 

Ol^Ject-leeson,  nature  of,  817. 
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)blIgatloii,  feeling  of.  666. 

)bliTeeoenoe.    (See  forgetfnlneae). 

)baerTatioii,  relation  of  to  perception,  £07 ;  ezoellenees  of,  206 ;  training  of  power  of,  214 

)lMtnictlTe  aMociation,  276. 

)peration8,  mental,  defined,  18 ;  analyiig  of,  19 ;  dassiikation  of,  10 ;  f^mdamental,  20; 
grades  of,  27 ;  laws  and  oondiUoot  of,  28. 

)iganic  sentations,  110, 470. 

yrgjudgOL    (See  Body.) 

>riginal  capability,  80 ;  differences  of,  07. 

>ast,  idea  of,  267. 

^atbology  of  mind,  888, 888. 

'ercept,  natore  of,  147 ;  persistenoe  of,  219 ;  relation  of,  to  Image,  224, 227. 

^ero^ion,  stage  of  inteUeotoal  growth,  48 ;  relation  of,  to  sensation,  147 ;  analysis  of, 
160 ;  definition  of,  162 ;  nerrons  conditions  of,  168 ;  special  channels  of,  164 ;  tactual, 
166 ;  tisnal,  171 ;  auditory,  206 ;  relation  of,  to  obserration,  207 ;  development  of 
power  of,  209 ;  psychology  and  philosophy  of,  212 ;  tnining  of  power  of,  218 ;  after- 
effects of,  219. 

?ereK,  B.,  on  development  of  oolonr-sense,  144,  note ;  on  beginnings  of  memory,  286 ;  on 
children's  early  notions,  881,  note ;  888,  note. 

Perplexity,  feeling  of,  62L 

'ersererance,  646.  ' 

Personal,  dlstingoished  from  non-ptesonal  emotion,  491 

Personification,  in  children,  878. 

'eesimists,  their  doctrine  of  desire,  688,  note. 

Philosophy,  distinguished  from  psychology,  2, 14, 212. 

>hrenology,  10, 87. 

^siology,  relation  of  to  psychology,  4, 0, 10^  14, 086. 

*itch,  sensations  of,  128. 

>latner,  B.,  obeerrations  on  blind,  004. 

*lay,  exercise  of  imagination  in,  821 ;  rdation  of  art  to,  688, 648. 

>leasuie,  relation  of  to  attention,  88 ;  and  interest,  88 ;  of  knowledge,  620 ;  relation  of, 
to  desire,  670 ;  of  actirity,  088. 

leasure  and  pain,  laws  of,  467. 

*oetic  imagination,  SIO. 

>Factical  sdence,  16 ;  Judgmenl*  417, 488L 

»re|)udice.   (SeebiasX 

>reeentattTe  knowledge,  preeentatloB,  distinguished  from  representation,  46, 152, 224. 

Pressure,  sensations  of,  122. 

*reyer,  W.,  on  early  voluntary  attention,  00,  note ;  development  of  odlourHMnse,  144, 
note ;  early  growth  of  observation,  210,  note ;  first  ideas  of  number,  818 ;  on  incor- 
pomtion  of  reflex  movements  Into  voluntaiy  ones,  004, 4iote ;  on  growth  of  voluntary 
movement,  008,  note, 

»rfanary  qualities  of  bodies,  160. 

*rimum  OoffnUum,  problem  of,  861. 

»robabiUties,  reasoning  about.  48L 

»rooees,  mental  distinguished  from  product,  20. 

Productive  imagination.   (See  oonstructiveX 

Promptness  of  Judgment,  400. 

>roof ,  distinguished  from  inference,  415. 

Proposition,  relation  of  Judgment  to,  802. 

Psychology,  scope  of.  1 ;  relation  of,  to  physiology,  4,  0, 10^  14, 086,  000 ;  method  of. 
4,  081 ;  how  related  to  special  sdenoes,  14 ;  relation  of,  to  philosophy,  14,  212, 
680 ;  relation  of,  to  practical  sdenoes,  16 ;  divisions  of,  086. 

■sycho-physics,  scope  of,  11, 118. 

^u>islunent.  theory  of.  874. 

iirpose,  relation  of  idea  of.  to  that  of  cause,  424 ;  involved  In  vohmtaiy  action,  678.  68«. 

Pursuit,  pleasure  of  intellectual,  626. 

Quality,  differences  of,  in  sensations:  primary  and  secondary,  166 ;  perception  of,  VKK 
197. 
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QnantHf,  etthnatfoa  of,  la  mind,  tt. 

B*oe,  tnnmilMioa  of  Mtiotoitlou  of,  61 ;  p^jcbkal  dvretqpoMiit  of,  ei ;  pnychokfy  eC. 

6SS,68& 
BaBdom  ■orements,  608;  relatkm  of,  to Totaateiy  moTCBMot,  607. 
Hattoiiil  psToholo^,  680l 
BMctfon-time,  TarUUoiis  of,  with  dnagM  of  a^^u^BMoi,  00,  note,  SS7 ;  in  Ttnil  locA* 

MtloD,  177,  note ;  in  oomplex  perception,  lOt,  note ;  In  loeaUeetion  of  ifcin  niniillnni> 

901,  note. 
Benltwn,  doctrine  of,  filS,  OOS,  note. 
Beeeon,  relation  of  to  canae,  42S ;  procew  of  flndln^  HO. 
Beaaonlnic  relation  of  Judgment  to,  4U ;  nature  of,  414 ;  fmpOdt,  416 ;  explMt,  419: 

IndoctiTe,  420 :  abont  canaes,  424 :  dednctlTe,  406;  complex,  431 ;  abont  probaliS- 

tiee,  481 :  actblty  of  ndnd  in,  48S ;  derelopuMBt  of  power  of,  486 :  talnlos  of  ] 

of,  448. 
Beeognltlon,  proceet  of ,  170, 190 ;  retatfen  of,  to  reprodnction,  196. 
BeeoUeetioa,  nature  of,  976 ;  relatioB  of  attention  to»  977 ;  degreee  of,  970. 
Beflnement,  relatire  degreea  of,  in  aeneea,  121 ;  growth  of  emotkm  in,  409 : 

of  Mthetic  plearare,  689;  of  taate,  648. 
Beflection,  a  itage  of  Tolnntaiy  action,  660.    (See  Introspection.) 
Befles  attenUon,  80l 

Beflez  moremente,  nature  of,  804 ;  relation  of  to  Tolnntazy  morementa,  600l 
Beld,  T.,  on  division  of  mind,  697. 
Bellgiona  oentiment,  667. 
Bepetition,  effect  of  on  rotentloii,  981 ;  on  aaodatton,  HO;  on  attention,  la ;  on pl»- 

aort,468. 
Bepreeentation,  stage  of  growth  of  intellect,  4S ;  germ  of.  In  pereepOon,  151 :  of  fim^ 

967:  connection  of  feeling  with,  469,  488;  relation  to  deaire,  676.    (Seelmtge.) 
Bepresaion  of  feeling,  604.    (SeeControL) 
Beprodnction,  reprodnctire  imagination ;  relation  of  retention  to^  999;  condUfcjna  of, 

990;  paasive  and  aotlTe,  976;  relation  of,  to  eonetmtM>e  fanaginatloB, OOl,  9Q6;  of 

f  eellnga,  484 :  of  moremente,  606. 
Beaietance,  eeoMtion  of,  1S7. 
Beeolation,  ToUtional,  646. 
Betention,  property  of  Intellect,  90;  faiTolTed  In  mental  development,  48 ;  nlntlnn  of  fti 

reprodacUon,  988 ;  relation  of  attention  to,  990;  of  lepetitkni  to,  9SL 
Beremce,  relation  of,  to  monl  sentiment,  66& 
Bevivability  of  sensations,  107, 988;  of  pleasnree  and  peine,  4861 
BerlTal  of  impreesiona.    (See  Beprodnctlon.) 
Bewarda,  failhienoe  of,  676. 

Bhythm,  rslatlon  of  expectant  attention  to,  80{  peieepthai  of  hy  i\e  ear,  Wt, 
Bibot,  Th.,  on  lose  of  worda  In  diseaae,  980,  note:  on loea of  eeif -control,  OBI, boIh 
Bichter,  Jean  Paul,  on  sympathising  with  othenT  pleasarea,  618. 
Bight  and  wrong,  perception  of,  664 :  atandard  of,  668. 
Bitahr,  feelings  of  (see  Emulation) ;  of  impnlsea,  68a 
Robertson,  O.  Croom,  on  actlTe  sense,  140,  notiw 
Bomanee,  Q.  J.,  on  imitative  impolse,  610i 
Bote,  learning  by,  986. 
Booghneee,  perception  of,  168. 
Boutine,  as  illostratlon  of  habit,  6101 
Secondary  quality  of  bodlea,  166. 

Schneider,  G.  H.,  on  gradee  of  active  tapnlae,  601 ;  €■  priority  of  feelfaisv  088L 
Scienee,  exercise  of  Imagination  In  the  pursuit  of ,  811, 818 ;  the  order  of  aimijiM^  uk 
Self,  bodfly  and  mental,  906,876*;  persistent,  208, 878;  fedfagsof,  4M. 
Self-control,  nature  of,  610 ;  varletlee  ef ,  660 ;  stagee  of,  661 ;  telation  of  diflhnnt  team 

of.667;Umiteof,600. 
Self -eeteem,  feeling  of,  601. 
Sensation,  stage  of  inteUectnal  growUi,  48, 48;  deflnltien  of,  107 ;  rriatkn  of,  tof 

108,  note,  476;  general  and  special,  100 ;  oneank,  110;  eharaeten of,  119;  inU- 

<* ^»€t—  of.  118 ;  quality  of.  116 ;  oompleid^  of,  116 ;  dumtion of,  117 ;  locale 
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aoierof,  118 ;  TarlabOity  of»  180;  of  tacto  ud  imen,  ISl ;  of  tonoh,  1S8 ;  of  hearing, 
125 ;  of  light,  129 ;  of  mnaeidar  Mnie,  184 ;  relation  of  attention  to,  IM :  diacri- 
mination  of,  140 ;  aanhnilatJon  of,  141 ;  relation  of  perception  to,  147  ;  revifahilitj 
of,  197,  S88. 

enae,  definition  of.  111. 

eoao-fMing,  natare  of,  106,  note,  476. 

ense-organ,  definition  of.  111. 

eoslhfUtj,  definition  of,  109 ;  general  and  qieoial,  109 ;  tapforeBMBft  of,  148 ;  iadiTidnal 
differenoea  of,  144. 

ensnooa  element  in  heantj,  684. 

entimenta,  place  of  in  daaaifloation  of  feelinga,  496. 

ergi,  0.»  on  phyaiologj  of  perception,  168,  note. 

ight,aenflation8  of,  129;  perception  by,  164, 171  ;raooTei7  of,  byhlind,  094.  (SeeViaaal 
Perception.) 

ImOaritj,  effect  of,  OD  attention,  88 ;  aaaodation  b7«  960 :  rdatfoB  o<,  to  ccntignitj,  967. 

ingle  Tiaion,  180. 

ingolar  jndgmenta,  898. 

mail,  aenae  o<,  121. 

odal  enTironment,  %  factor  In  indifidnal  growth,  68 ;  nndeaigned  and  deaigned  in- 
flnence  of,  04 ;  range  of  inftnence  of,  00 ;  differenoea  of,  in  IndiTidoal  caaea,  09 ; 
action  of,  through  langoage,  849 ;  Inflnenoe  of,  on  Judgment  of  indiTidoal,  411 ;  in- 
fluence of,  on  mond  feeling  of  indlTidnal,  606. 

[Ocial  feelinga,  germa  of  in  children,  499 ;  relation  of,  to  moral  aentiment,  664. 

k>liditj,  peroeptiona  of,  by  tonch,  104 ;  by  eight,  189. 

pace-perception,  taotoal,  160 ;  tisnal,  172, 092 ;  auditory,  106. 

ipalding,  D.,  on  inatincttve  Tiinal  power  of  aniinala,  060. 

tpedfic  eneigiea,  doctrine  of,  112, 117. 

Ipeech,  natare  of.  849.   (See  Lanjpiage.) 

tpencer,  H.,  on  mental  development,  50,  60 ;  on  linea  of  leaat  reeiatance,  66 ;  on  udt  of 
mind,  110 ;  on  natare  of  perception,  162 ;  on  lawa  of  aaaodation,  867 ;  on  ayOogiatio 
reaaoning,  428,  note;  on  feeling  and  repreeentation,  468,  note ;  on  emotional  ezprea- 
aioBi,  466 ;  on  conaenaoa  of  foiMtiona,  472,  note;  on  claeaiiW^tion  of  feelinga, 479; 
on  inatinotlTe  acUona,  6901 

Ipiritoalism,  doctrine  of,  091. 

ipontaneooa  MoTement.   (See  Bandoa  Movtmeni) 

tabilityofiQdgment.400t. 

itandard,  of  taat^  641 ;  moral,  66& 

ttewart,  D.,  on  relation  of  ahatiaction  and  genetattntton,  868 ;  on  ftaUngof  aiddlme, 
689,  note. 

tthenic  and  asthenic  feelinga,  466,  note. 

Itimnlna,  mental,  85 ;  relation  of,  to  attention,  70, 8L 

ttinmlna,  physical,  reUtton  of  to  degree  <rf  aonaaHon,  IK;  toplfl>aoraandpaia»469i 

ttinralation,  law  of,  457. 

ttrifeof  deairea,  040. 

•tompf ,  Dr.  C. ,  on  effects  of  coaching,  096. 

tnbject,  distingaished  from  object,  4,  note. 

nl]t)ectiTe  method  in  paydiology.   (8ee  Introapeetton.) 

nb|)eetlTe  Seneation.  108. 

nbUme,  feeling  of,  68a 

nbstance,  of  mind,  2, 091 ;  intaitlon  of,  fai  material  thinga,  171,  US 

tggestion,  relation  of,  to  reprodnction,  284. 

arpriae,  feeling  of,  628. 

oeoeptibility  emotional,  meaaorement  of,  460 :  qalckenfag  of,  484. 

yllo^am,  natare  of  reasoning  by,  427,  428,  notei 

ymbols,  aasodation  with,  246  ;  Terbal,  260, 286, 847. 

Empathy,  place  of  in  dassifloatian  of  emotiona,  496 ;  origin  of,  608 ;  natare  of,  609 :  ra< 
lation  of  to  benevolence,  510 :  process  of,  611 :  baaia  of  disposition  to,  611 ;  effects 
of,  618 :  reciprocity  of,  614 :  drcomstanoee  favoniing  mntaal,  616 ;  growth  of,  510; 
naea  of  in  edacation,  618 ;  cnltivation  of,  619 ;  an  dement  in  mocal  aentiment,  600^  604. 
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QjmkbmiB,  InrolTad  fai  fhlnktac  M:  CMtor  Sn  cowMptk*,  154 ;  in  jodgiiis,  »l:li 

rmioiilng,  4a> 
fljnrtlMtk  jadgoMoti,  tM. 
l^rvttMtfe  method  in  ptychoiocr,  684. 
TMt,  Bfttnre  of,  417. 
Tkctttl  peroepiioii.  of  ipAoe  by  noreiiMat,  157 :  bj  ttnaMKutom  tactoftl  ■fniMfiwii. 

161 ;  of  poiiits  ftDd  mfaoet,  16S :  of  soliditj,  164 ;  of  ain«l»  tidnfiB  and  i^  BimiiMr, 

165 ;  of  moTliiK  oliiJeets,  166 ;  of  tMBpofttan,  167 :  of  hudiieH,  U7 ;  of  ««ii^t,  16B; 

of  Toagtmem  and  moothnefli,  168 ;  of  ooocwU  things,  170 :  relation  of  visaal  to. 

171 ;  nnton  of  in  blind,  604. 
TUne,  H.,  on  origin  of  famgaage,  S51,  note. 
TMte,  Mthette,  fkcnlty  of ,  640 :  stnndud  of ,  641 :  good  or  hoaltfay.  543:  ietnad.54S; 

growth  of,  547  :oBlttvation  of,  650.    (Soo  iBrthotio  SentimaBt.) 
TMte,  aenM  of,  tL 

TempanunMit,  vnrietlM  of ,  tS»  2t ;  aadtnt  doctrine  of,  S7 ;  enotioBBl,  456 :  nettve,  06. 
Temperatnre,  variability  of  aeoee  of,  121, 167.  « 

ThinisB.  intuition  of,  by  touch,  170 :  by  tight,  IML 
Ihinldng,  Thought,  pkoe  of,  in  growth  of  intdlect,  44 ;  relation  of  Imagination  to,  619; 

distingnished  from  particakr  knowledge,  SSO;  and  oomparieon  S3S;  a  ptoccoi  of 

analyaia  and  ayntheaie,  885;  rdation  of,  to  langnage,  837,  848;  atagea  ol,  888; 

logical  and  paychologiQal  view  of,  888 ;  ToUtional  eontrol  of,  655. 
Timbre,  aenaationa  of,  116, 127. 
Time,  perception  of,  by  ear,  206;  reptoeentatJon  of,  266;  Idea  of  pant,  257;  of  fntaie, 

258 ;  aa  duration,  261 ;  meaaorament  of,  268. 
Tone.    (See  Pitch.) 
Tonch,  aenae of,  112 ;  aeneationa  of,  122;  perception  by,  154, 186L   (See  Itetad  Peree^ 

tion.) 
Tradition,  inlhience  of,  on  mental  growth,  66 ;  on  Judgment,  407,  411, 412. 
Trains,  of  images,  242 ;  of  moTementa,  247, 618. 
Training,  mental,  nature  of,  70;  natnnl  order  of,  71 ;  of  attention,  108;  of  the  senm; 

218;  of  the  memory,  204;  of  the  imagfaiation,  825;  of  abstraction,  886;  of  the 

reaaoning  powera,  448 ;  of  emottonal  oapacttiea,  508 ;  of  the  sympatiiiea,  510;  of  in- 

teUectnal  feeUngs,  580;  of  ssthetic  faoutty,  560;  of  moral  faculty,  668;  of  active 

organs,  682;  of  the  will,  €78. 
Transference,  of  attention,  101 ;  of  fMUnga  by  association.  486. 
Unconscious  mental  aotiTity,  region  of,  74, 224 ;  in  perception,  152 ;  tn  i 

in  reasoning,  417 ;  in  movement,  616. 
Understanding,  relation  of  imagination  to,  800, 811, 810;  nature  of,  S3L 
UniTcraal  Jndgmenta,  808. 
Useful,  dirtinguiihed  from  beautiful,  68L 
Variety,  a  condition  of  pleasure,  466. 
VertMl,  associations,  248,  278;  memory,  288, 201;  suggestion  and  belief ,  608 ;  i 

and  Toluntaiy  movement,  612. 
Versatility,  108. 

Virtue,  feeling  excited  by  spectacle  of,  567. 
Vision,  modem  theory  of,  178, 106, 692. 
Visual  Perception,  relation  of,  to  touch,  171;  of  space  by  movement,  178;  1 

reUnal  sensations,  174;  of  visible  magnitude  and  form,  177 ;  of  depth,  180;  <rf  dSrae* 

tion,  182;  of  distance,  184;  of  number,  101 ;  of  ol^Jeotive  movement,  1«;  theory  of, 

lM,602;of  concrete  things,  106;  of  children,  210^606;  of  yonnff  animals^  6B8;  of 

those  recovering  sight,  604. 
Visualisation,  differences  in  power  of,  228. 
Vividnees  of  images,  220,  noi^  228,  note. 
VoliUon.    (See  Willing.) 
Vdlkerpsychologie,  scope  of,  686. 
Volkmann,  Dr.  W.,  on  ftoiiliarity  and  interest,  86,  87,  note ;  on  the  slate  and  net  of 

attention,  08,  note ;  on  awakening  interest,  105,  note ;  on  divisions  of  memosy,  2K; 

on  reproduction  of  feeling,  485,  note ;  on  dependence  of  moral  feeUng  on  social  w 

roundlngs,  561,  note;  on  the  rdation  of  dmif  to  pleaaure,  581,  note;  on  i 
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of  initloct,  006,  note ;  on  chftimcter,  606,  note;  on  free-will,  672,  note ;  on  obeerring 
mincbi  of  others,  688 ;  on  claMlfying  theories  of  Mind  and  Body,  601,  note. 

VoInntuT  Attention,  80, 01. 

Volvntary  movement,  nfttore  of,  67t,  680 ;  origin  of,  SOS ;  instinetiTe  germ  of,  607 ;  effeet 
of  ezpeiienoe  on,  604 ;  extension  of,  606 ;  oo-opeiation  of  imitation  in,  606 ;  control 
of,  by  word  of  oommand,  612 ;  internal  command  of,  614 ;  relation  of  habit  to,  616 ; 
training  of  wHl  in,  622. 

Vorstellong,  natore  of,  687,  note ;  602,  note. 

Waits,  Th.,  on  action  of  wHl  in  concentration,  02,  note ;  on  growth  of  perception,  211 ; 
<m  ol]|)ect  of  desire,  681,  note ;  on  desire  and  aTsrsIon,  682,  note. 

Want,  pains  of,  450 ;  eonsdonsness  of,  in  desire,  677,  678. 

Ward,  James,  on  analysis  of  mental  states,  28,  note;  on  retention,  224,  note;  on  atten- 
tion and  association,  280,  note. 

Weber,  B.  H.,  on  tactnal  discrimination  of  points,  124. 

Webet'slaw,114,466. 

Weighty  discrimination  of,  128, 168. 

Will,  willing,  place  of  in  mind,  21,  688 ;  how  related  to  knowing  and  feeling,  21,  678 ; 
derelopment  of,  61,  601, 627 ;  phenomena  of,  672 ;  nature  of,  674 ;  relation  of  desire 
to,  676, 687 ;  indiTidnal  differences  of,  686 ;  relaUon  of  attention  to,  600 ;  effort  of, 
642,  C38;  esimness  and  strength  of,  646;  firmness  of,  640;  question  of  ultimate 
nature  of,  667;  freedom  of,  671 ;  training  <Mt,  678. 

Wit,  eomparisons  of,  886. 

WoUf,  C,  on  fundamental  mental  power,  687. 

Wondier,  Emotion  of,  621, 622. 

Words,  associations  with,  248, 278, 288 ;  special  memory  for,  208, 201 ;  dIscoTering  mean- 
ing of  ,  846 ;  loss  of  meaning  of,  866, 870 ;  substitutes  for  ideas  in  reasoning,  480. 
(Bee  Language.) 

Wordsworth,  W.,  on  fkney  and  imaginatlan,  804,  note. 

Wundt,  W.,  on  impeding  the  a4)nstment  of  attention,  88,  note ;  on  the  height  of  sensi- 
bility, 116 ;  on  sensation  and  perception,  162 ;  on  motor  sensations  of  eye,  178,  note ; 
on  retinal  discrimination  of  points,  188 ;  on  reaction-time  in  complex  perception, 
102,  note ;  on  combining  successiTe  impresdons,  221 ;  on  measurement  of  reproduc- 
tive process,  242 ;  on  estimation  of  time,  864 ;  on  imaginatJTe  process,  807,  note;  on 
laws  of  emotional  expression,  466 ;  on  fundamental  form  of  willing,  602,  note ;  on 
InstinetiTe  moTcments,  602,  note ;  on  secondarily  automatic  actions,  618,  note ;  on 
the  fnndamental  psychical  phenomenon,  688»  note ;  en  classification  of  theories  of 
body  and  mind,  601,  note. 

Yonng~Helmholts»  theory  of  ooloQ^8ensation8, 181 
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